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PREFACE 



Tbb work I have undertaken is not the history 
of a party. It ia the history of one of the greatest 
nfofauions ever efiected in human aflhira,'— the 
history of a mighty impulse communicated to the 
world three oentunss soo, and of wfaioh the opera- 
lioo is stiii everywhere diaoernible in omr own days. 
The history ot the Reformation is aitogether ms- 
tinct from the history of Protestantism. In the 
fcraier all bean the character of a feseneratioa 
of human nature, a religious and sodal transfor- 
mation emanaung from God himself. In the latter, 
ve see too often a glaring depravation of first pnn- 
cipbs,— ihe oouBict of psrtiss, — a sectarian spirit, 
--•nd the <»peration of inivate interests. The 
Udory of Protestantism mi^ht claim the attention 
only of Protestants. The history of the Reforma- 
tion is a book for all ChristianBi— or rather for all 
annkind. 

An historian may choose his portion in the field 
before him. He may narrate the mat events 
which change the exterior aspect of a nanon, or 
of the world ; or heonay reoord (bat tran^ pro- 
gresrion of a nation, of the church, or of mankmd, 
which generallv follows mighty ohaqses in social 
relaiions. Both these departments of history are 
if high importance. But the public interest has 
seemed to turn, by pv^rsnce, to those periods 
a^iich, under the name of Revolutions, bring forth 
a natiou, or society at Isxge, for a new era,— and 
to a new career. 

Of the last kind is the transfocraation which, 
with very feeble powers, I have attempted to 
describe, in the hope that the beautjr of the sub* 
ject will compensate for my insufficiencjr. The 
■une of revoiMUion which I here give to k, is, in 
our days, brought into discredit with many who 
elmost confound it with revok. But this is to 
nisuke its oieaning. A levohifion is a <;hange 
wiDoght in human afiaira. It is a something new 
which unroHs itself from the bosom of humanity ; 
iod the woni, previously to the close of the last 
century, was more frequently understood in a 
food sense than in a bad one:— "a happy^— a 
wooderfnl Revolution" was the ezpressbn. The 
jteformation, being the re-establishment of the 
principles of primitive Christianity, was the reverse 
of a revolL It was a movement rtgeneratwe of 
that which was destined to. revive; but consenNi- 
ttve of that which is to stand foiever. CbristiaBity 
ud the Reformation, whifo they established tlM 
great principle of the equality of souls m the sight 
of God, and overturned the usurpations of a proud 
priesthood, which assumed to place itself between 
the Creator and his creature, at the same time 
laid down as a first element of social order, that 
there is no power but what is of God,— and called 
on all men to love thebrethren, to fear God, to 
hopour the king. 

The Reformation is entirely distinguisbed from 
the revolutions of antiquity, aind from the greater 
part of those of modem times. In these, the 
tjeefltion is one of politics, and the object propeeed 
k the estabhshmeot or overthrow of the power of 
the one or of the many. The love of truth, of 
holineaa. of eternal thmgs, was the simple and 
{owerfoj spring which gave eflect to that which we 
mva toBMnte. It ia the evideoce of a.cndnal ad- 



vance in himian nature. In truth, if man, instead 
of seeking only material, temporal, and earthly 
interests, aims at a hisher object, and seeks spi- 
ritual and immortal bKsstngs,— he advances, he 
progresses. The Reformation is one of the moai 
memorable days of this progress. It is a pledge 
that the struggle of eur own times will terminate 
in fovour of truth, by a triumph yet more spiritual 
and elorious. 

Christianity and the Reformation are two of the 
neatest revolutions in hiatorr. They were not 
Emited to one nation, like the various political 
movements which history records, but extended 
to many nations, and their efiecu are destined ta 
be felt to the ends of the earth. 

Christianity and the Reformation are, indeed* 
the same revolution, but working at difforent pe- 
riods, and in dissimilar curoumstances. They 
difier m seoondarv features :-^hey are alike in 
their first lines ana leadinc oharacteristica. The 
one is the re-appearance of the other. The former 
closes the old order of things ;— the latter bemna 
the new. Between them w the middle age. One 
is the parent of the other ; and if the daughter is, 
in some respects, inferior, she has, in others, chft- 
racters, altogether peouUar to herself. 

The suddenness of its action is one of these 
characters of the Reformation. The great revo- 
lutions which have drawn after them we fell of ft 
monarchy, or an entire chanoe of political system, 
or feunched the human mioa in a new career of 
development, have been alowly and endually 
prepared ; the power to be displaeed has long been 
milled, and its principal snpuorto have ffiven way. 
It was even thus at the introauction of Cnristianity. 
But the Reformation, at the first glance, seema 
to ofier a different aspect. The Church of Rome 
is seen, under Leo X., in all its strength and glory. 
A monk speaks,— and in the half of Europe tUa 
power and glory suddenly crumble into dost. Thia 
ratvolution fismmds us el the words by which the 
Son of God announces his seoond advent : *' Aa 
the lightning cometh forth from the west and 
shineth unto the east, so shall also the commg of 
the Son of man be.*^ 

This rapidity is inezpUcable to those who see ut 
this great event only a refiDrm ; who make it 
shnpfy an act of critiQal judgment, consisting in a 
choice of dootrines,-^he abandoning of some, the 
p re se r v i n g others, and combining tboee retained* 
so as to make of them a new code of doctrine. 

How could an entire people f— how could many 
nations have so rapidly performed so difficult a 
work t How could such an act of critical judgment 
kindle the emhnsiasm indispensable to great and 
especially to sud|Mi revohitions t But the Refor- 
mation was an eltit of a very different kind ; and 
this its history will prove. It was the pouring 
forth anew of that life which Christianity had 
brought into the world. It was the triumph of 
the noblest of doctrines— of that which anunatea 
those who receive it with the purest and moat 
powerfiil enthusiasm,— the doctrme of f atCA— the 
doctrine of Grace, If the Reformation had beeft 
what many Catholics and Protestants imagine,-— 
if it lu^ been that negative system of a nefl;ative 
reason, which iqeeta with ohildiah knj|mtieBaa 
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whatever diflpleases it» and disowna the grand 
ideas and leading tnitha of univerBal Christianitv, 
—it would never have overpassed the threshold 
of an academvj^f a cloister or even of a monk's 
eell. But it bad no sympathy with what is com- 
monly intended by the word Protestantism. Far 
from having sustained any loss of vital energy, it 
arose at once like a man full of strength and reso- 
Intion. 

Two considerations will account for the rapidity 
and extent of this revolution. One of these must 
be sought in God, the other among men. The 
impulse was given by an unseen hand of power, 
and the chan|^ which took place was the work 
of God. I'his will be the conclusion arrived at 
by every one who considers the subject with im- 
partiality and attention, and does not rest in' a 
superficial view. But the historian has a lixrther 
office to perform :-— God acts by second causes. 
Many circumstances, which have often escaped 
observation, gradually |»repared men for the great 
transformation of the sizteemh century, so that 
the human mind was ripe when the hour of its 
emancipation arrived. 

The office of the historian is to combine these 
two principal elements in the picture he presents. 
This is what is attempted in the present work.— 
We shall be easily understood, so long as we 
investigate the secondary causes which contributed 
to bring about the revolution we have undertaken 
to describe. Many will, |)erhaps, be slower of 
comprehension, and will be inclined even to charge 
US with superstition, when we shall ascribe to 
God the aecomplisfament of the work. And yet 
that thought is what we partienlarly cherish. The 
history takes as its guiding star the simple and 
pregnant truth that (fon is in History. But this 
truth is commonly forgotten, and sometunes dis- 
puted. It seems fit, therefore, that we shoukl 
open our views, and by so ddng justify the course 
we have taken. 

In these davs, history can no longer be that 
dead letter of facts to recording which the majority 
of the earlier historians confined themselves, it 
Is felt that, as in man's nature, so in his history, 
there are two elements,— matter and spirit. Our 
mat writers, unwilling to restrict themselves to 
tne productkm of a simple redtal, which would 
have been but a barren chronicle, have sou^t for 
some principle of life to animate the materials of 
the past. 

Some have borrowed such a principle from the 
rules of art ; they have aimed at the simplicity, 
truth, and piauresque of description; and have 
endeavoured to make their narratives, live by the 
interest of the events themselves. 

Others have sought in philosophy the spirit 
which should fecundate their, labours. With 
incidents they have intermingled reflections,-— 
instnictions,--t>o^tical and philoeGphic truths, — 
and have thus enlivened their recitau vrith a moral 
which they have elicited from them, or idess they 
have been able to associate with them. 

Both these methods are, doubtless, useful, and 
should be employed within certain limits. But 
there is another source whence we must above all 
seek for the ability to enter into the understanding, 
the mind, and the life of past ages^-and this is 
Religion. History must Uve by that principle of 
life which is proper to it, and tw life is God. He 
must be acknowledged and prMiimed in history ; 
*^nd the course of events must be displsyed as the 
annals of the government of a Supreme Disposer. 

I have descended into the lists to which the 
recitals of our historians attracted me. I hsve 
there seen the actions of men and of nations de- 
vefopinff themselves with power, and encountering 
in hostue collision; — I have heard I know not 
what clangour of arms; but nowhere has my 
attention Men directed to the majestic a^iwct of 
the Judge vfbo presides over the struggle. 



And vet there is a principle of movement ema- 
nating from God himself in all the changes smons 
nations. God looks upon that wide stage on whicE 
the generatk>ns of men successively meet and 
struggle. He is there, it is true, an invisible God ; 
but ifthe profener multitude pass before Him with- 
out noticing Him, because he is "a God that 
hideiAi himself,'*— thoughtful spirits, and such aa 
feel their need of the principle of their being, seek 
him with the more earnestness, and are not satis- 
fied until they lie prostrate at his feet. And their 
search is richly rewarded. For, from the heighta 
to which they are obliged to climb to meet tneir 
God, — ^the worId*s history, instead of offering, aa 
to the ignorant crowd, a confused chaos, apjpears 
a majestic temple, which the invisible hand ot God 
erects, and which rises to His glory above the 
rock of humanity. 

Shall we not acknowledge the hand of God in 
those great men, or in those mighty nations which 
arise,'-<-oome forth, as it were, from the dust of 
the earth, and give a new inopulse, a new form, 
or a new destiny- to human affairs t Shall we not 
acknowledge His hand in those heroes who vpring 
up among men at appointed times ; who display- 
activity and energy beyond the ordinary limits of 
human strength; and around Whom mdividuala 
and nations gather, as if to a superior and myste- 
rious power ? Who launched them into the ex- 
panse of ages, like comets of vast extent and flam- 
mg trains, appearing at long intervals, to scatter 
among the superstitious tribes of men anticipatioiis 
of plenty ana joy^*or of calamities and terror? 
Who, but God himself? Alexander would seek 
his own origin in the abodes of the Divinity. And 
in the most irreligious age there is no eminent 
glory but is seen in some way or other seeking to 
connect itself with the idea of divine interposinon. 

And those revolutions which, in their progress, 

Erecipitate dynasties and nations to the dost, thoaa 
caps of ruin which we meet with in the sands of 
the desert, those msjesiic remains which the field 
of human history oflers to our reflection, do they 
not testify aloud to the truth that God is in History ff 
GibbcMi, seated on the ancient Capitol, and con- 
templating its noble ruinsr acknowledged the in- 
tervention of a superior destiny. He saw, he felt 
its presence; wherever his eye turned it met 
hkn ; that shadow of a mysterious power re- 
appeared frt)m benind every ruin ; and he con- 
ceived the project of depictio|f its operation ia 
the disorganization, the decbne, ana the cor- 
ruption ofthat power of Rome which had enslaved 
the nations. Shall not that mighty hand which 
this man of admirable genius, but who had 
not bowed the knee to Jesus Christ, discerned 
among the scattered monuments of Romulus and 
of Marcus Aurelius,— <be busts of Cicero, and 
Virgil,— Trajan's trophies, and Pompey's horses, 
be confessed by us as the hand of our God T 

But what superior lustre does the truth-i-that 
God is in histonr— acquire under the Christian 
dispensation f What is Jesus Christ— but God*s 
purpose in the world's history f It was the dis- 
covery of Jesus Christ which admitted the greatest 
of modem historians* to the just oomprehenaoD 
of his subject.—" The gospel," says he, **is the 
fulfilment of all hopes, the perfection of all philo- 
sophy, the interpreter of all revolutions, the key to 
all the seeming contradictions of the physical and 
moral world,— it is life,— it is immortahty. Since 
I have known the Saviour, every thing is clear; 
—with him, there is nothing I cannot soIve."t 

Thus speaks this distinguished historian ; and, 
m truth, is it not the keystone of the arch,— is 
it not the mysterious bona which holds together 
the thinffs of the earth and connects them with 
those of heaven,— ^bat God has appeared in ovr 
nature! What! God has been bom into thin 
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woM, and we an asked to tlnnk and write, aa if 
H« were not everywhere working oat his own 
will in its history f Jesus Christ is the troe God 
of human history ; the very lowliness of his ap- 
pearance may be regarded as one proof of it. If 
man designs a shade or a shelter upon earth, we 
look to see preparations,— materials, scafToIdinff, 
and workmen. But God when he will give shade 
or shelter, takes the small seed whidi the new- 
bom infant might clasp in its feeble hand, and de- 
posits it in the bosom of the earth, and from that 
seed, imperceptible in its beginning, he produces 
the majestic tree, under whose spreading boughs 
the fanufies of men may find shelter. To acliieve 
great resulta by imperceptible means, is the law 
of the divine dfealings. 

It is this law which has received its noblest il- 
hiatration in Jesus Christ. The religion which 
has now taken possession of the gates of all na- 
tions, which at tnis hour reigns, or novers over all 
the tribes of the earth, from east to west, and 
which even a sceptical philosophy is compelled 
to acknowledge as the spiritual and social law of 
this world ; — that religion, than which there is 
nothing nobler under the vault of heaven, --nay, 
in the very universe of creation ; — what was its 
commencement T . . . A child bom in the meanest 
town of the most despised country of the earth ; 
—a child whose mother had not even what falls 
to the lot of the most indigent and wretched wo- 
man of our cities, — a room to bring forth in ;— a 
child bom in a stable and placed in an ox's crib 
. . . . O Grod ! I acknowledge thee there, and I 
adore thee. 

The Reformation recognised the same law of 
God*8 operations : and it had the consciousness 
that it fulfilled it. The thought that God is in 
history is often put forth by the Reformers. We 
find it on one occasion in particular expressed by 
Luther, under one of those eomparisons familiar 
and grotesque, yet not without a certain sublimi- 
ty, wtuch he took pleasure in using, that he might 
be onderstood by the people. *' The world,*' 
said he one day, m a conversation with his friend 
at table, — "the world is a vast and grand game 
of cards, made up of emperon, un^, and 
princes. The pope for several centuries has 
beaten emperors, princes, and kings. They have 
been put down and taken up by him. Then came 
oar liord God ; he dealt tne cards s he took the 
most worthless of them all, (Luther,) and with it 
he has beaten the Pope, the conqueror of the 
kings of the earth . . . There is the ace of God. 
' He has cast down the mighty from their seats, 
and has exalted them of low degree,' as Mary 
says." 

The age of which I am about to retrace the 
history is most important for our own generation. 
Man, when he feels his weakness, is generally 
inclined to seek assistance in the institutions he 
sees standing around him, or else in groundless 
inventions of his imagination. The history of the 
Reformation shows that nothing new can be 
wrought with ** old things," and that if, accord- 
mg to the Saviour's word, we need new bottles 
ior new wine, we need also new wine for new 
bottles. The history of the Reformation directs 
men to God, who orders all events in history ; to 
that divine word, ever ancient in the eternal na- 
ture of (he truths it contains, ever new in the 
regenerative influence it exereises.-^that word 
which, three centuries iu;o, purified society, 
brought back the faith or God to souls enfee- 
bled br snperetition, end which, in every age of 
man'a history, is the source whence cometh sal- 
vation. 

Il is singular to observe many persons, impel- 
led by a vague desire to believe in something set- 
tled, addressing themselves now-a-days to old 
CsihoBcism. In one view, the movement is na- 
tuxiL Religion is to little known (in France) 



that men scarce think of findmg it elsawhere thao 
where they see it inscribed in large letters on a 
banner that time has made venerable. VTe do 
not say that all Catholicism is incapable of afford- 
ing to man what he stands in need of We think 
Catholicism should be carefully distinguished 
from Popery. Popery is, in our judgment, an 
erroneous and destructive system ; but we are 
far from confounding Catholicism with Popery. 
How many respectable men,— how many sincere 
Christians, has not the Catholic Church comprised 
within its pale ! What important services were 
rendered by Catholicism to the existing European 
nations, in the age of their firet formation,*— at a 
period when itself was still richly imbued with 
the Gospel, and when Popery was as yet only 
seen behmd it as a faint shadow ! But those times 
are past. In our day, attempts are made to re* 
connect Catholicism with Popery; andif Catholie 
and Christian truths are put forward, thev are bat 
as baits made use of to drew men into tne net of 
the hierarchy. There is, therefore, nothing to be 
hoped from that ouarter. Has Popery renounced 
so much as one of its observances, of its doctrines, 
or of its claims r The religion which was insup- 
portable in other ages will be less so in ouisf 
What regeneration has ever emanated from 
Rome r Ib it irom that priestly hierarehy, full, 
even to overflow, of earthlv passions,— Hhat that 
spirit of faith, of charity, of hope can come forth, 
which alone can save us 7 Can an exhaosted sys- 
tem, which has scarcely strength for its own 
need, and is everywhere in the struggles of death, 
—living only by extemal aids,— can such a sys- 
tem communicate life, and breathe throu||[hont 
Christian society the heavenly breath that it re* 
qmres f 

This craving void in the heart and mind which 
betrays itself in our contemporaries, will lead 
othera to apply to that modern Protestantism 
which has, in many parts, taken the place of the 
powerful doctrines of Apostles and Keformeref 
A notable uncertainty of doctrine prevails in 
many of those Reformed churches whose first 
membera sealed with their blood the clear and liv- 
ing foith that animated their hearts. Men distin- 
guished for their information, and, in all other 
things, sasceptibleof generous emotions, are found 
earned away into singular aberrations. A vague 
iaith in the divine authority of the Gospel is the 
only standard thev will maintain. But what ia this 
Gospel 7 The whole question turns on that ; and 
yet on that they are silent, or else each one 
speaks after his own mind. What avails it to 
know that God has placed in the midst of the 
nations a vessel containing their cure, if we are 
regardless what it contains, or fail to appropriate 
its contents to ourselves? This system cannot 
fill up the void of the times. Whilst the faith of 
Apostles and Reformera disoovera itself, at this 
day, evenr where active and effectual for the con* 
version ot the world, this vague system does no- 
thing,— throws lighten nothing, — vivifies nothing. 

But let us not abandon all hopes. Does iiot 
Catholicism confess the great doctrinea of Chria* 
tianityr does it not acknowledge the one God, 
Father, 5<m, and iS>iri«,— Creator, Saviour, and 
Sanciifierf And that vague Protestantism,— 
does it not hold in iu hand the book of life, for 
conviction and instruction in righteousness f And 
how many upright minds, honoured in the sight 
of men and beloved of God, are there not found 
among those subjected to these two systems ! 
How can we help loving tfaemf How refrain 
from ardently desiring their complete emancipa- 
tion from human elements 7 Chanty is boundless ; . 
it embraces the most distant opinions to lead them 
to the feet of Jesus Christ. 

Already there are indications that theae two 
extreme opinions are in motion, and drawing 
nearer to Jesua Christ, who is the centre of the 
a9 
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mih. An then not abeadr ioim Roman Ca* 
thoUc ooB^regatioD& among wbom the readine of 
Iha Bible la rBcommeiided and praciiaed t and aa 
to Proteatant ratioaaliaoi, how many atepa haa it 
not already taken towarda Jeaua Chriat t It never 
waa the offspring of the Reformation ;— for the 
history of that great change will ahow that it waa 
an epoch of faith: — but may we not be permitted 
to hope that it ia drawing nearer to it f Will not 
the power of the truth come forth to it from the 
word of God t and will not ita ooming have the 
efieet of tranaforming it f Already we often aee in 
it a feeUng of religion, inadequate no doubt, but 
yet a movement in the direction of eound learning, 
anoouraging ue to look for more definite aa- 
vancea. 

But modem Proteatantiam, like old Catholidam, 
ie, in itaelf, a thing from which nothing can be 
hoped, — a thing quite powerleaa. Something very 
dinbrent ia neceaaary , to reatore to men of our day 
the energy that aavea. A aomething ia requisite 
which ia not of man, but of God. *' Give roe,*' 
laid Archimedea, ** a point out of the world, and 
I will raiae the world from ita poles." True 
Christianity ia thia atanding beyond the world, 
which Ufta the heart of man from its double pivot 
•f aelfiahneaa and aenauality, and which will one 
day move the whole world from ita evil way, and 
caoae it to turn on a new axia of righteouaneaa and 



Whenever religion haa been the anbject of dia- 
eoaaion, there have been three pointa to which our 
attention have been directed. Gody— Man,*— and 
the Prieat. There can be but three kinds of reli- 
gion on this earth, God, Han, or the Prieat, ia ita 
author or ita head. 1 call that the religion of the 
Prieat, which is devised bv the p^riest, for the glory 
of the prieat, and in which a orieatly caate ia do- 
ninant. I apply the name of the religion of Man 
to those ayatema and vanona opiniona framed by 
man'a reaaon, and which, aa they are the ofisprios 
«f faia infirmity, are, by oonaequenoe, deatitute of 
all aanative efficacy. I apply the worda relimon 
of Godt^^o the Truth, aucn aa God hiroaelf naa 
given it, and of which the object and the efieet are 
God*a glory and Man'a salvation. 

Hiererchiam, or the relidon of the prieat ; Chria- 
tianity or the religion of God ; rationalism, or the 
religion of man ;— auch are the three doctrinea 
which in our dav divide Chriatandom. There ia 
no aalvation, eitner for man or aociely, in hierar- 
ehiam or in rationaliam. Chriatianity alone can 
give life to the World ; and, unhappilv, of the three 
prevailing ayatema, it ia not that which numbers 
moat foUowera. 

Some, however, it haa. Chriatianity ia operat- 
ing its work of regeneration among many Catho- 
hm of Germany, and doubtless also of other 
oountriea. It ia now accomplishing it with more 
purity, and power, aa we think, among the evan- 
gelical Chnatiana of Switzerland, of Trance, of 
Great Britain, and of the United Statea. Blesaed 
be God, such individual or aocial regenerationa, 
wrought b|r the Goapel, are no longer in these 
days prodigiea to be aooght in ancient annala. We 
have ourselves witneased a powerful awakening, 
begun in the midst of conflicta and trials, in a 
email republic, whose citisens live happy and 
tranquil in the boeom of the wonders whh which 
ereauon surrounds them.* It is but a beginninff ; 
—and already from the plenteooa horn of the 
Gospel we aee come forth among this people a 

*CaatoaofVand. 



DoUe, elevated, and canragaoua profeasion of tht 
great trutha of God ; a liMrty ample and real, a 
government full of zeal and intelligence ; an afiec- 
uon, elsewhere too rarelv found, m magjstratea fbr 
people . and of the people for their magistrates ; a 
powernil impulae communicated to education and 
general instruction, whicl) will make of this coun- 
try an example for imitation ; a slow, but certain 
amelioration in morals ; men of talent, aU Chris' 
(ieiM, and who rival the first writers of our Ian- 
ffuage. AU theae richea developed between the 
(oark Jura and the aummita of the Alpa, on the 
magnificent ahores of Lake Leman, moat atrike 
the traveller attracted thither by the wonders of 
thoae mountaina and valleya, and present to hia 
meditation one of the roost eloquent pagea which 
the Providence of God haa inscribed in favour of 
the Goapel of Jeaoa Christ. 

It ia the history of the Reformatiop t» general 
that I propoBB to write. I intend to trace it among* 
difierent nationa,— to point out the same efiects 
of the same trutha, — aa well aa the diversities 
which take their origin in the varieties of the na- 
tional character. But it is in Germany especially 
that we shall aee and deacribe the history of the 
Reformation. It ia there we find its primitive 
type ; — it ia there that it offers the fullest deve- 
lopment of its organization. It is there that it 
bears, above all, the marks of a revolution not 
confined to one or more nationa, but, on the con- 
trary, afiecting the world at hrge. The German 
Reformation la the true and fundamental Refor- 
mation. It ia the great planet, and the reat revolve 
in wider or narrower circles around it, like aa- 
tellitea drawn after it by ita movement. And yet 
the Reformation in Switzsrland must, in somo 
respects, be eonsidered aa an exception, both be* 
cause it took place at the very same time aa that 
of Germany, and independently of it ; and because 
it bore, especially at a later period, some of thoaa 
grander features which are aeen in the Jatter. 
Notwithatanding that recoUectiona of ancestry and 
of refuge, — and the memory of atruggle, sufiering^ 
and exile, endured m the cause oT tne Reforma- 
tion in France, — give, in my view, a peculiar 
charm to the hiatory of ita vicissitudea, — ^I never- 
theleaa doubt whether I could place it in the same 
rank aa those which I have here spoken of. 

From what I have said, it will be seen that I 
believe the Reformation to be the work of God. 
Nevertheleaa, aa its hiatorian, I hope to be impar- 
tial. I think I have apoken of the principal Ro- 
nuin Catholic actors m the great drama« Leo X.» 
Albert of Magdeburg, Charlea V., and Doctor 
Eck, &c. more favourably than the majority of 
hiatoriane. And, on the other hand, I have had 
no wiah to conceal the faolta and errors of the 
Reformera. 

Thia history haa been drawn fVom the original 
sourcea with which a Ions residence in Germany, 
the Low Countriea, and Switzerland haa made 
me familiar : aa well aa from the atady, in the 
original languagea, of documeota relating to the 
religious history of Great Britain and other coun- 
triea. Down to thia time we poasess no hiatory 
of that remarkable period. Nothing indicated 
that the deficiency would be supplied when I com- 
menced thia work. Thia circumstance could alone 
have led me to undertake it; — and I here allege 
it in my justification. The want still exiata ; — 
and I pray Him bom whom cometh down ever^ 

good gift, to cause that thia work may, by Hia 
leaaing, be made profitable to some who shall 
read it. 
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pies, beginning at Jerasdmn, treTelted (mtt 
the Roman empire and the world, ererywhere 
proclaiming their Master the anthor of erer* 
lastine salTation. From the midst of a peo* 
pie who rejected intercourse with others — ^pro- 
ceeded a mercy that iuTited and embraeed 
all. A great namher of Asiatics, of Greeks, 
of Romans, hitherto led by their priests to the 
feet of dumb idols, beliered at their word. 
**The Gospel suddenly beamed on the earth 
like a ray of the snn,^' says Easebius. A 
breath of life mored o^et this vast field of 
death. A new, a holy people was formed 
upon the earth; and the astonished world be- 
held in the disciples of the despised Galilean 
a purity, a self-cental, a charity, a heroismt 
of which they retained no idea. 

The new relidon had two features amongst 
many others which especially distinguished 
it from all the human systems which fell be- 
fore it One had reference to the ministers 
of its worship, — ^the other to its doctrines. 

The ministers of paganism were almost tha 
ffods of those human iuTentions. The priests 
led the people, so long at least as their eyes 
were not opened. A Test and haughty hie- 
rardhy oppressed the world. Jesus Christ 
dethroned these living idols, abolished this 
proud hierarchy i^took from man what maa 
had taken from God, and re-established the 
soul in direct communication with the diTine 
fountain of truth, by proclaiming himself the 
only Master and the only Mediator. ^ One is 
your master, ^Ven Chnst, (said he,) and all 
ye are brethren.'* (Matt xxiiL) 

As to doctrine, human rsliffiotts had taught 
that saWation was of man. The reliffions of 
the earth had invented an earthly s^vation. 
They had taught men thai heaven would bs 
given to them as a reward; tbsy had fixed its 



Thk world vrsB tottering on its old founda- 
tions when Christianity appeared. The var 
rious leliffioDs which had sufficed for an earlier 
8^ no umger satisfied the nations. The 
mind of the existing generation could no 
longer tabernacle in the ancient forms. The 
go(» of the nations had lost their oracles— «8 
«the nations had lost their liberty in Rome. 
Brought &ee to fhce in the Capitol, they had 
mutually destroyed the illusion of their di«> 
vinity-. A vast void had ensued in the reli- 
gions c^inions of mankind. 

A kind of Deism, destitute of spirit and 
vitality, hovered for a time over the abyss in 
which had been engulnhed the superstitions 
of heathenism. — But, like all negative opi- 
nionsy it had no power to edify. The narrow 

Ssposflessions of the several nations had 
lea with the fall of their godsr-^their va- 
rious populations melted, the one into the 
other. In Europe, Asia, Africa, all was but 
one vast empire, and the human family began 
to feel its comprehensiveness and its unity. 

Then the Word was made flesh. 

God appeared amongst men, and as Man, 
to save that which was lost In Jesus of Na^ 
zaieth dwelt all the fulness'of the Godhead 
bodU^. 

This is the greatest event in the annals of 
til time. The former ages had been a prepa- 
ration lor it; the latter unroll from it It is 
their eentre and connecting link. 

Prom Ais period the popular superstitions 
had no significaney, and such feeble relics of 
them as outlived the general wreck of incre- 
dnliry, vamshed before the majestic orb of 
elema] truth. 

The Son of Man lived thirty-three years on 
tlus earth. He suffered, he died, he rose 
aguD^— be ascended into heaven. His disei- 
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price, and what a price . The Telidon of God 
taught that salvation was His gift, and ema- 
nated from an amnesty and sovereign grace. 
God hath given to ns eternal life. (1 John 
V. 11.) 

Unooubtedly Christianity cannot be snm* 
med up in these two points : but they seem to 
govern the subject, especially when historic 
cally viewed. And as it is impossible to 
trace the opposition between truth and error 
in all things, we have selected its most pro- 
minent features. 

Such were the two principles that com- 
posed the religion which then took possession 
of the Empire and of the whole world. The 
standing ol a Christian is in them,— and apart 
from them, Christianity itself disappears. 
On their preservation or their loss depended 
its decline or its growth. One of these prin- 
ciples was to govern the history of the reli- 
gion; the other its doctrine. They boUi 
presided in the beginning. Let us see how 
they were losts and let as first urace the fate 
of the former. 

The Church was in the beginning a com- 
munity of brethren. AH its members were 
taught of God ; and each possessed the liberty 
of drawing for himself from the divine foun- 
tain of life. John vi. 45. The epistles, which 
then settled the great questions of doctrine, 
did not bear the pompous title of any single 
man, or ruler. We find from the holy Scnp- 
tures that they began simply with these 
words; '^The aposlles, elders, and brethren, 
to our brethren." Acts xv. S3. 

But the writings of these very apostles 
forewarn us that from the midst of these bre- 
thren, there shall arise a power which shall 
overthrow this simple and primitive order. 
3 Thess. ii. 

Let us contemplate the formation and' traee 
the development of this power alien to the 
Church. 

Paul of Tarsus, one of the chiefest apostles 
of the new religion, had arrived at Rome, ^e 
capital of the empire and of the world, preach- 
ing the salvation that cometh from God only. 
A church was formed beside the throne of the 
Cssars. Founded by this same aposUe, it 
was at first composed of converted Jews, 
Greeks, and some inhabitants of Rome. For 
a while it shone brightly as a light set upon 
a hill, and its £aith was everywhere spoken 
of. But ere long it declined from its first 
simplicitjr The spiritual dominion of Rome 
arose as its political and military power had 
done before, and was slowly and gradually 
extended. 

The first pastors or bbhops of Rome em- 
plojred themselves in the beginning in con- 
verting to the faith of Christ the towns and 
villages that surrounded the ci ty . The neces- 
sity which the bishops and pastors felt of re- 
ferring in cases of difficulty to. an enlightened 
gnide, and the gratitude which they ow^ to 
Sie metropolitan church, led them to maintain 
an intimate union with her. As is generally 
the consequence in such circumstances, this 
teasonable union soon degenerated into de- 



pendence. The bishops of Rome regarded as 
a right the superiority which the neighbour- 
ing churches had voluntarily yielded. The 
encroachments of power form a large porHon 
of all history : the resistance of those whose 
rights are invaded forms the other part: and 
the ecclesiastical power could not escape that 
intoxication which leads those who are lifted 
up to seek to raise themselves still higher. It 
felt all the influence of this general weakness 
of human nature. 

Nevertheless the supremacy of the Rotftan 
bishop was at first limited' to the overlooking 
of the churches, in the territory lawfully sub- 
ject to the prefect of Rome. But the rank 
which this imperial city held in the world 
offered to the ambition of its first pastors a 
prospect of wider swa^. The consideration 
which the different Christian bishops enjoyed 
in the second century was in proportion to the 
rank of the city over which they presided. 
Rome was the f^reatest, the richest, and the 
most powerful city in the world. It was the 
seat of empire, the mother of nations. '* All 
the inhabitants of the earth are hers,"* said 
Julian, and Claud ian declares her to be **the 
fountain of laws."* 

If Rome be the Queen of cities, why should 
not her pastor be the King of Bishops? Why 
should not the Roman church be the mother 
of Christendom? Why should not all na- 
tions be her children, and her authority be 
the universal law? It was natural to the 
heart of man to reason thus. Ambitious 
Rome did so. 

Hence it was that when heathen Rome fell, 
she bequeathed to the humble minister of the 
God of^peace, seated in the midst of her own 
ruins, the proud titles which her invincible 
sword had won from the nations of the earth. 

The bishops of the other parts of the Em- 
pire, yielding to the charm that Rome had 
exercised for ages over all nations, followed 
the example of the Campagna, and aided the 
work of usurpation. They willingly ren- 
dered to the Bishop of Rome something of 
that honour which was due to this Queea 
of cities : nor was there at first any thing of 
dependence in the honour thus yielded. They 
acted towards the Roman pastor as equals 
toward an equal ;^ but usurped power swells 
like the avalanche. Exhortations, at first 
simply fraternal, soon became commands in 
the mouth of the Roman Pontiff. A chief 
place amongst equals appeared to him a 
throne. 

The Bishops of the West favoured this 
encroachment of the Roman pastors, either 
from jealousy of the Eastern bishops, or be- 
cause they preferred subjection to a pope to 
the dominion of a temporal power. 

On the other hand, the theological sects 
which distracted the east, strove, each for 
itself, to gain an interest at Rome, hoping to 
triumph over its opponents by the support of 
the principal of the Western churches. 

Rome carefully recorded these requests and 
intercessions, and smiled to see the nations 
throw themselves into her aims. She ne^ 
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lasted no opportQnitv of inerauing and ex- 
tending her power. The piaisee, the flattery, 
and exaggerated oomplimente paid to her, and 
her being consul ted by other churches, became 
in her hands as titles and documents of her 
anthority. Such is the heart of man exalted 
to a tnrooe; flattery intoxicates him, and his 
head ^ws dizzy. What ho possesses imr 
pels faim to aspiie after more. 

The doctrine of '* the Church,'' and of '* the 
necesst^ for its visible unity," which had 

g lined footing as early as the third centory, 
vonred the pretensions of Rome. The great 
bond, which originally bound together. the 
membeia of the ohuicb, was a living faith in 
the heart, by which all were joined to Christ 
as their one Head. But varions causes ere 
long conspired to originate and develope the 
idea of a necessity for some exterior fdlow* 
ship. Men, accustomed to the associations 
and political forms of an earthly country, eai^ 
lied thdr views and habits of mind into the 

gnritnal and everlasting kingdom of Jesus 
hrisL Persecution— powerless to destroy, 
or even to shake the new community, com- 
pessed it into the form of a more compacted 
body. — To the errors that arose in the schools 
of deism, or in the varioua sects, was opposed 
* the troth ^ one and nniversar* received from 
the Apostles and preserved in the church. 
All this was well, sa long as the invisible 
and spiritual church was identical with the 
visible and outward community. But soon a 
preai distinction appeared :•— the form and the 
vital principle parted asunder. The semblance 
oif identical and external organization was 
grradaally substituted in place of the internal 
and spiritual miity which is the very essence 
of a religion proceeding from Grod. Men sui^ 
feied the precious pernime of faith to escape 
nrhile they bowed themselves before the empty 
▼ase that had held it Faith in the heart no 
longer knit together in one the members of the 
cfanreb. Then it was tfiat Other ties were 
■ought; and Christians were united by means 
of bishops, archbishops, popes, mitres, cere- 
2nonies, and canons. The Living Church re- 
tiring by degrees to the lonely sanctuary of a 
lew solitary souls, — an exterior church was 
substituted in place of it, and installed in all 
its forms as or divine institution. Salvation 
DO Jonger flowing forth from that word which 
was DOW hidden— it began to be affirmed that 
it was conveyed by means of certain invented 
forms, and that none could obtain it without 
resorting to such means ! No one, it was 
gaid, can by his faith attain to everlasdng life : 
Chfist communicated to the Apostles, and the 
Apostles to the Bishops, the unction of the 
Holy Spirit; and this Spirit is found only in 
Ibis Older of communication. In the begin- 
BtBg of the Gospel, whosoever had received 
the spirit of Jesus Christ was esteemed a 
mefnber of tAe church :— now the order was 
iBTened ; and no one, nnless a member of the 
efaaieh, was counted to have received the 
^rit of Jesos Christ 

As soon as the notion of a snppOsed necessi- 
xr 0x^ Ttsible uity of the ehardi had taken 
3 



root,* another error began to spread :— namely, 
that it was needful that there should be some 
outward representative of that unity. Though 
no trace of any primacy of St. Peter above the 
rest of the Apostles appears in the Gospels ; 
although the idea of a primacy is at variance 
with the mutual relations of the disciples as 
" brethren,"--and even with the spirit of the 
dispensation which requires all the children 
of the Father to minister one to another,* 
(1 Pet. iv. 10,) acknowledging but one Mas- 
ter and Head; and though the Lord Jesus 
had rebuked his disciples whenever their 
carnal hearts conceived desires of pre-emi- 
nence;— a Primacy of St Peter was invent-* 
ed, and supported by misinterpreted texts, 
and men proceeded to acknowledge in that 
Apostle, and in his pretended successor, the 
visible representative of visible unity— -and 
head of the whole Church ! 

The constitution of the patriarehate con* 
triboted further to the exaltation of the Ro- 
man Papacy. As early as the first three ' 
centuries, the churches of the metropolitan '^ 
cities had been held in peculiar honour. The 
Council of Nice, in its sixth canon, named 
especially three cities, whose churches, ac- 
cording to it, held an anciently established au- 
thority over those of the surrounding provinces. ^ x^^ , . K 
These were Alexandria, Rome, and Antibcb. * -'* 
The political origin of this distinction ma^ be 
discerned in the name which was at first given 
to the bishops of these cities ; they were called 
Exarchs, like the political governors.* In 
later times they bore the more ecclesiastical 
name of Patriarch. It is in the Council of 
Constantinople that we find this title first 
used. This same Council created a new Pa- 
triarchate, that of Constantinople itself, the 
new Rome, the second capital of the Empire. 
Rome at this period shared the rank of Patri- 
archate with these three churches. But when 
the invasion of Mahomet had swept away the 
bishoprics of Alexandria and Antioch, when 
the see of Constantinople fell away, and in 
latter times even separated itself firom the 
West, Rome alone remained, and the circum- 
stances of the times causing everything to 
rally around her, she remaiuM from that time 
without a rival. 

New and more powerful partisans than all 
the rest soon came to her assietance. Igno- 
rance and superstition took possession of the 



• From the previous reflections it is clear that 
the author does not disparage that Unity which is 
the manifested result of the partaking of the life 
of the Head by the members ; but only that life- 
less form of unity which man has devised in place 
of it. We learn from John xvii. 21—33, that the 
true and real One-ncss of Believers was to be 
manifested, — so that the world might believe that 
the Father had sent Jesus. — Hence we may con- 
clude that the things which divide, instead of ga- 
thering, the *' little flock" are contrary to his mind » 
and among such things must be classed not alone 
the carnality of names, (1 Cor. iii. 4.) — ^but every 
commandment or requirement of men that ex- 
cludes the very weakest whom God has received. 
(Rom. xiv. 1—3 ; Acts xl 17, compare Acta ii. 44, 
dtc.)— TVwwtKer. 
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Chanh, aod MWend U op to RMM»blM*| 
§M and BMnaeled. 

Yet thU bringmg into eaptiTitj wm aoi 
•ffected withovt a straggle. The Toioesof 
partioalar ehuiches freqaently asserted their 
independence. This ooarageoos lemonstranoe 
was especially heard in proeoasnlar Afriisa 
and in the East' 

To siknee the dies of the efaarches» Ronae 
Iband new allies. Ponces, who in those 
troublesome times often saw their thrones tot- 
tering, offisiied their adherence to the Churchy 
in exchange for her support. They yielded to 
her spiritual authority, on condition ot her imy- 
iagthem with secular dominion* They left her 
to deal at will with the toub of mes, proridsd 
only she would deUrer them from their ene- 
mies. The power of the hierarchy in the as- 
eending scale and of the imperial power which 
was declining, leaned thus one toward the 
other— *and so accelerated their twofold des- 
tiny. 

fRome could not lose by this. An edict 
of Theodosius II. and of Valentinian III. pro- 
elttimed the bishop of Rome *«niler of the 
whole church." Justinian issued a similar 
decree. These decrees did not contain all 
that the Popes pretended to see in them. But 
O ^ i^0^ ^^M^ times of ipiorance it was easy for 
'^* *^ * them to gain reception for that bterpretation 
which was most farourable to thmselTes. 
The dominion of the Emperors in Italy be- 
coming eTery day more precarious, the oish- 
ops ofRome took advantage of it to withdraw 
themselves from their dependence. 

But already the forests of the North had 
poured forth the most effectoal promoters of 
papal power. The barbarians who had in- 
vaded the West and settled themselves there- 
in, — ^bttt recently convert^ to Christianity,— 
ignorant of the spiritual character of the 
« Chttich, and feeling the want of an external 

nomp of religion, prostrated themselves in a 
half savage and half heathen state of mind at 
the feet of the Chief Priest of Rome* At the 
same time the people of the West also sub- 
mitted to him. First the Vandals, then the 
Ostf ogoths, a short time after the Burgundians 
and the Alains, then the Visigoths, and at 
last the Lombards and the Anglo-Saxons 
came bowing the knee to the Roman Pont^. 
It was the sturdy shoulders of the idolatrous 
children of the Nonh which elevated to the 
supreme throne of Christendom, a pastor of 
the banks of the Tiber. 

These events occurred in the West at the 
beginning of the seventh century, at the pre- 
cise period that the Mahometan power arose 
in the East, and prepared to overrun another 
division of the earth. 

From that time the evil continued increas- 
ing. In the eighth century we see the Bish- 
ops of Rome on the one hand resisting the 
Greek Emperors, their lawful sovereigns, and 
eodeavounng to expel them from Italv; whilst 
on the other they court the French Mayors of 
the Palace, and demand from this new power 
DOW arising in the West, a share in the wreck 
of the empire. We see Rome esteblish her 



1 the ESast, whkli 

she repelled, sad the West which she courted ; 

' us ereotauf herthrene upon two revolutions* 

Alanned by the progress of the Arabs, who 

had made themselves arastere of Spain, and 



boasted that they wouM speedilv traverse the 
Pyrenees and the Alps, snd proclaim the name 
of Mahomet on the seven hills;— 4errified at 



the dsring of Aistolpho, who, at the head of 
his Lombards, threatened to putevery RomanT 
to death, and brandished hb sword before the 
city gato^— Room, in the prospect of mha, 
tamed on all sides lor protection, and threw 
herself into the aims of the Franks. The 
Pepin demanded the confirmation of 
his daim to the throne :•— the Pope granted it ; 
and, in retorn, obtained his dedarstioB in d^ 
fence of the «« Republic of God.'* Pepin re- 
covered from the Lombards their conquests 
from the Biraeror; but instead of restoring 
them to that Frince, be deposited the keys of 
the oonouersd cities on the altar of St. Peter's ; 
and witti uplifted hand, swore that it was not 
in the cause of man that he had taken arms,— 
but to obtain from God the remisuoa of hia 
sins, and to do horoaee for his conqueste to 
St. Peter! Thus did Frsnee establish the 
temporal power of the Popes. 

Charlemagne appeared.-i-At one time we 
see him climbing the stain of St. Peter's, de» 
vootly kissing the steps:— *«gain he presents 
himselff— hut it is as master of all the nations 
composing the Western Empire, and of Roms 
itself. 1^ III. decided to confer the rank on 
one who already possessed the power; and in 
the year 800, on Christmas day, he placed the 
crown of the Roman Emperore on the brow 
of the son of Pepin.' From this period the 
Pope belonged to the empire of the Franks* 
and his connexion with the East was at an 
end : thus loosing his hold on a decayed tree, 
nodding to its fall, in order to graft himself 
upon a wild but vigorous sspling. Little could 
he then have dared to hope for the elevation 
tl»t awaited his successore among the German 
nations, to which he thus joined himself. 

Charlemagne bequeathed to hia feeble sue* 
eessore only the wreck of his own newer. In 
the ninth century disunion every wnere weak* 
ened the civil authority. Rome perceived 
that this was the moment to exalt herself* 
What better opnortunity could offer for achier* 
ing the Churoh's independence of the stete, 
than when the crown of Charles was brokent 
and ito fiagmente scattered over his formeor 
empire. 

It was then that the pretended decretals of 
Isidijras appeared. In this collection of allejned 
decrees or the Popes, the most ancient biah* 
ops, contemporaries of Tacitus and QuintUian« 
were made to speak the barbarous Latin of 
the ninth century. The customs and consti* 
tutions of the Franks were gravely attributed 
to the Romans in the time of the Emperore. 
Popes quoted the Bible in the Latin transla- 
tion of St. Jerome, who lived one, two, or 
three centuries after them. And Victor, bishop 
of Room in the 3rear 19S, wrote to Theophilus, 
who was archbishop of Alexandxia in S8d. 
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He impostor who had ftbrioated this eolleo- 
uaoj eiiiieaToored to proTe that all bishops 
drrived their authority from the bishop of 
R<Hne, who held his own immediately from 
Christ. He not only recorded all the succes- 
Nve acquisitions of the Pontiffs, hot carried 
tbem b&ek to the earliest times. The Popes 
did not blosh to avail themselres of this con- 
temntible imposture. As early as S65, Nicho- 
las 1. selected weapons from this repository 
to attack princes and bishops.* This bare^ 
faced fehncation was for ages the arsenal of 
Rome. 

Nevertheless the Tices and atrocities of the 
Pontiffs were snch as suspended for a time 
the object of the decretals. The Papacy sig^ 
nalized its sitting down at the table of Kings 
by sbamdful libations ; and intoxication and 
Dtadness reigned in its orgies. About this 
time tzadiiion places upon the Papal tlirone a 
mA named Joan, who had taken refuge at 
Rome with her lover, and whose sex was be- 
trayed hj the pains of child-birth coming 
apon her m the midst of a solemn procession. 
But let OS not needlessly exaggerate the shame 
of the Roman Pontiffs. Women of abandoned 
efaaracter reigned at this period in Rome. 
The throne which affected to exalt itself above 
the majestr of kings, was sunk in the filth 
of rice. Theodora and Marozia installed and 
deposed at their pleasure the pretended teach- 
ers of the Church of Christ, and placed on 
the throne of St. Peter their lovers, their sons, 
and their grandsons. These two well au- 
thenticated charees may have nven rise to 
the tradition of the female Pope Joan. 

Rome was one vast scene of debauchery, 
wherein the most jMwerful fami lies in Italy con- 
tended for preeminence. The counts of Tus- 
cany were generally victorious in these contests. 
In 1033, this family dared to place upon the 
pontifical throne, under the name of Benedict 
IXth, a joimg boy brought up in debauchery. 
This child of twelve years of age continued 
when Pope, in the practice of the same scan- 
dalous vices.*^ AnoUier party elected in his 
stead Sylvester III., and Benedict, with a 
conscience loaded with adulteries, and hands 
stained with homicide, at last sold the Papacy 
to a Roman ecclesiastic." 

The Emperors of Germany, roused to in- 
dication by these enormities, purged Rome 
With the sword. In 1047, a German bishop, 
Leo IX., possessed himself of the pontifical 
throne. 

The Empire, using its right as suzerain, 
ntsed up the triple crown from the mire, and 
preserved the degraded Papacy by giving to 
It suitable chiefs. In 1046, Henry III. de- 
posed the three rival popes, and pointing with 
m finger, on which glittered the ring of the 
Roman patricians, designated the bishop to 
whom St. Peter^s keys should be confided. 
Foar Popes, all Germans, and chosen by the 
Boiperor, succeeded. Whenever the Pontiff 
of Home died, a deputation from its church 
repaired to the Imperial court, just as the en- 
rojs of other dioceses, to solicit the nomina- 
lon of a bishop to succeed him. The Empe- 



Ton were not sorry to see the Popes reforming 
abuses— strengthening the influence of the 
church— holding councils— choosing and de- 
nosing prelates in spite of foreign princes ' 
tor in all this the Papacy, by its pretensions, 
did but exalt the power of the reigning Em- 
peror, its suzerain Lord, But such excesses 
were full of peril to his authority. The 
power thus gradually acquired might at any 
moment be directed against the Emperor him- 
self, and the reptile having gained strength, 
might turn against the bosom that had warmed 
it,— and this result followed. The Papacy 
arose from its humiliation and soon trampled 
under foot the princes of the earth. To exalt 
the Papaoy was to exalt the Church, to ag- 
grandize religion, to ensure to the spirit the 
victory over the flesh, and to God the conquest 
of the world. Such were its maxims; ia 
these, ambition found its advantage, and 
fanaticism its excuse. 

The whole of this new policy is personified 
in one man, Hildebrand. 

Hildebrand, who has been by turns indis- 
creetly exalted or unjustly traduced, is the 
personification of the Roman pontificate in its 
strength and glory. He is one of those chs" 
racters in history, which include in themp* 
selves a new order of things, resembliae in 
this respect Charlemagne, Luther, and Na- 
poleon, m different spheres of action. 

Leo IX. took notice of this monk as he was 
going to Cluny, and carried him with him to 
Home. From that time Hildebrand was the 
soul of the Papacy, till he himself became 
Pope. He had governed the Church under 
different Pontiffs, before he himself reigned 
under the name of Gregory VII. One grand 
idea occupied his comprehensive mind. He 
desired to establish a visible theocracy, of 
which the Pope, as the vicar of Christ, should 
be the head. The recollection of the ancient 
universal dominion of heathen Rome, haunted 
his imagination and animated his zeal. He 
wished to restore to Papal Rome what Rome 
had lost under the Em perors. ** What Marios 
and Cesar,** said his flatterers, ** could not 
effect by torrents of blood, you have accom- 
plished by a word." 

Gregory VII. was not actuated by the spirit 
of Christ. That spirit of truth, humili^, 
and gentleness, was to him unknown. He 
could sacrifice what he knew to be the truth, 
whenever he judged it neoessary tohis policy. 
We may instance the case of Berengarius. 
But without doubt he was actuated by a spirit 
far above that of the generality of Pontiffs, 
and by a deep conviction of the justice of his 
cause. Enterprising, ambitious, persevering 
in his designs, he was at the same time skil- 
ful and politic in the use of the means of 
success. 

His first task was to remodel the militia of 
! the Church. It was needful to gain strength 
before attacking the Imperial authority. A 
council held at Rome, removed the pastors 
from their families, and obliged them to de- 
vote themselves undividedly to the hierarchy. 
Tlie law of celibacy, devised and carried into 
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operation by the Popes, fwho vere them- 
selves monKs,) changed Uie eler&ry into a 
monastic order. Gregrory VII. claimed to 
exercise over the whole body of bishops and 
priests of Christendom, a power equal to 
that possessed by an abbot of Cluny over the 
order sabjected to his rule. The legates of 
Hildebrand passed through the provinces, 
depriving the pastors of their lawful partners, 
and the Pope himself, if necessary, excited 
the populace against the married clergy .** 

But Gregory^s great aim was to emancipate 
Rome from subjection to the Emperor. Never 
would he have dared to conceive so ambitious 
a design, if the discord which disturbed the 
minority of Henry IV., and the revolt of the 
German princes from that young Emperor had 
not favoured his project. The Pope was at 
this time one of tne magnates of the empire. 
Making common cause with some of the 
greatest of its vassals, he strengthened him- 
self in the aristocratic interest, and then nro- 
ceeded to prohibit all ecclesiastics from 
Hsceiving investiture from the Emperor, under 
pain of excommunication. 

He thus snapt asunder the ancient ties 
which connected the several pastors and their 
churches with the royal authority, but it was 
that he might bind them to the pontifical 
throne. He undertook to restrain by a power- 
ful hand, priests, princes, and people; and to 
make the Pope a universal monarch. It was 
Rome alone tnat every priest was to fear — and 
in her only he was to hope. The kingdoms 
and ])rincipalities of the earth were to be her 
domain ; and kings were to tremble before the 
thunders of the Jupiter of New Rome. Wo 
to those who should resist her. Their subjects 
were released from their oaths of allegiance — 
their whole country placed under interdict — 
public worship was to ceas^— the churches to 
DC closed — the bells mute— the sacrament no 
longer administered — and the malediction ex- 
tended even to the dead, to whom, at the com- 
mand of the proud PontifiT, the earth refused 
thepeace and shelter of the tomb. 

The Pope^whose power had been from the 
▼ery beginning subordinate, first to the Roman 
Emperors; then to the Prankish princes; 
and lastly, to the Emperors of Germany ; at 
once freed himself, and assumed the place of 
an equal, if not of a master. Yet fcregory 
the Vllth was in his turn humbled ; Rome 
was taken, and Hildebrand obliged to flee. 
He died at Salemo; his last words were, 
Dikxi jutlitiam tt odivi iniquitaUm ,* propterea 
morior in exiHo,* And who will dare to 
charge with hypocrisy words uttered at the 
yexy gates of the tomb. 

The successors of Gregory acted like soldiers 
arriving after a great victory. They threw 
themselves as conquerors on the unresisting 
Churches. Spain, delivered from the presence 
of Islamism, and Prussia, reclaimed from 
idolatry, fell into the embrace of the crowned 
priest. The crusades, undertaken at his 

* 1 have loved nghteousneas and hated ini- 
quity—therefore I die in exile. 



instance, spread far and wide, and everywheie 
confirmeNd his authority: — the pious pilgrims, 
who in imagination had seen saints and 
angels conducting their armed hosts, and who 
entering humbly and barefooted within the 
walls of Jerusalem, had burned alive the 
Jews in their synagogue, and shed the blood 
of tens of thousands of Saracens on the spots 
where they came to trace the footsteps of^ the 
Prince of Peace, bore with them to the East 
the name of the Pope, whose existence had 
been scarcely known there, since the period 
when he exchanged the supremacy of the 
Greeks for that of the Franks. 

Meanwhile that which the arms of the 
republic and of the empire had failed to effect, 
was achieved by the power of the Church. 
The Germans brought to the feet of a bishop 
the tribute their ancestors had refused to the 
mightiest generals; and their princes thought 
they received from the Popes their crown, 
while in reality the Popes imposed upon them 
a yoke. The kingdoms of Christendom, 
already subject to the spiritual empire of 
Rome, became her serfs and tributaries. 

Thus every thing was changed in the 
Church. 

At the beginning it was a society of breth- 
ren, and now an absolute monarchy^ is reared 
in the midst of them. All Christians were 

Eriests of the living God, (1 PeL ii. 9,) with 
umble pastors for their guidance. But a 
loily head is uplifted from the midst of these 
pastors; a mysterious voice utters words full 
of pride ; an iron hand compels all men, small 
ana great, rich and poor, freemen and slaves, 
to take the mark of jts power. The holy and 
primitive equality of souls before God is lost 
sight of. Christians are divided into two 
strangely unequal camps. On the one side a 
separate class of priests daring to usurp the 
name of the Church, and claiming to be pos- 
sessed of peculiar privileges in Uie sight of 
the Lord. On the other, timid flocks r^uced 
to a blind and passive submission; a people 
gagg^ and silenced and delivered over to a 
proud caste. Every tribe, language, and na- 
tion of Christendom submitted to the dominion 
of this spiritual king who had received power 
to overcome. 

But side by side with that principle that 
should have pervaded the history of Christi- 
anity was a principle that was given to pre- 
side over its doctrine. This was the great 
principle of Christianity ; its leading idea — 
that or grace, of pardon, and amnesty, and of 
the gifl of eternal life. This idea supposed 
an alienation from God, and an inability ia 
man to enter, by any power of his own, into 
communion with an infinitely holy Beingr. 
The opposition of true and false doctrine can- 
not assuredly be entirely summed up in the 
question of salvation by faith or by works. 
Nevertheless, it is the most striking feature 
in the contrast. We may go farther: Salva 
tion considered as derived from any power in 
man is the germinating principle of all errors 
and perversions. The scandals produced bj 
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tfait fondameatal error brought on the Refor- 

mauon ;— and the profession of the contrary 
principle was the means by which it was 
KhieTed. It is therefore indispensable that 
this truth should be prominent in an introduce 
tioD to the history or that Reformation. 

Sahaiion dy Grace. Such, then, was the 
second peculiarity which was designed espe- 
eially to distinguish the religion that came 
from God from all human systems. And what 
had become of this great and primordial 
thought 1 Had the Church preserved it as a 
jnec ions deposit 1 Let us follow its history. 

The inhabitants of Jerusalem, of Asia, of 
Greece, and of Rome, in the time of the Ro- 
man Emperors, had heard this gospel. Ye 

lU SATKn BY GBACB— THROUOH r^lTH— 4T IS 

TBI GiffT OF ooD, (Eph. ii. 8 ;) and at this 
Toice of peace, at the sound of these good 
tidings, at this word of power, multitudes of 
simiers believed, and were attracted to Him 
who alone can give peace to the conscienoe ; 
ud Dumerous Modetiu cf belieoen were formed 
io the midst of the d^nenerate communities of 
tbtage. 

Bat ere long an important error began to 
prevail, as to the nature of Saving Faith. — 
Faith (according to St. Paul) is the way 
through which the whole being of the believer, 
^18 onderstandiag, his heart, and his will, 
eaten apon present possession of the salvation 
parchased by the incarnation and death of the 
Son of God. Jesus Christ is apprehended by 
Faith, and from that hour becomes all things 
to,— ^and all things, in the believer. He com- 
municates to the human natures divine life; 
aad the believer, renewed and set free from 
the power of self and of sin, feels new affee- 
tiona, and bears new fruits. Faith, says the 
theologian, labouring to express these thoughts, 
is the snbjective appropriation of the objective 
Work of Christ. If feith is not the appropri- 
ation of Salvation it is nothing— the whole 
economy of Christian doctrine is out of place ; 
the fountains of the new life are sealed, and 
Christianity is overturned from its foundation. 

And this consecjuence did in fact ensue. By 
degrees this practical view of Faith was for- 
gotten, and ere long it was regarded, as it still 
u bj many, as a bare act of the understand- 
io^, a mere submission to a commanding 
eridence. 

Prom this primary error a second neces- 
iarily resulted. When Faith was robbed of 
itt practical eharacter, it could no longer be 
maintained that Faith alone saved. Works 
BO loBfpr following in their places as its 
fniits-— It seemed necessary to range them on 
ooe line with it; and the Church was taught 
^ believe that the rinner is justified by Faith 
<^ by Works. In place of that Christian 
taitjr in doctrine, which comprises in a aingle 
FODciple Justification and Works-^Graoe and 
> rule of life — belief and responsibility, suc- 
ceed that melancholy quality which regards 
Migion and moral duty as things altG^^ether 
BoeoaiKeted; a fetal delusion which brings in 
death, by separating the body from the spirit, 
vhoseeoBtinned union is the necessary con- 



ditioii»of life itself. The word of the Apostle 
heard across the interval of ages is, **• Having 
begun in the spirit, are ye now made perfect 
by the llcsh." 

Another error contributed to unsettle the 
doctrine of Grace. This was Pelagianism. 
Pelagius asserted that man^s nature was not 
fallen^— that there is no such thing as here- 
ditary evil, and that man having received 
power to do good has only to will in order to 
perferm it.^' If the doing ^*good thbgs" con- 
sists ir» certain external acts, Pelagius judged 
truly. But if regard is had to the motives 
whence these external acts proceed,— or to the 
entire inward life of man, (see Matt. xii. 34,) 
then we discern in all his works selfishness— 
for^tfulness of God, pollution and weakness. 
This was the doctrine of St. Augustine. He 
proved that to entitle any action to approval, 
It was needful not merely that it should seem 
right when looked at by itself and from the 
outside, but above all tbAt its real s|>ring in 
the soul should be holy. The Pelasian doc- 
trine rejected by St. Augustine from' the 
church when it presented itself broadly for in- 
vestigation, re-appeared ere long with a side 
aspect as semi-Pelagian, and under forms of 
expression borrowed from St. Augustine's own 
writings. It was in vain that eminent Father 
oppos^ its progress. He died soon after. 
The error sprcnd with amazing rapidity 
throughout Christendom— passing from the 
West to the East, and even at this day it con- 
tinues to disturb and harass the Church. The 
danger of the doctrine appeared in this : that 
by placing goodness in the external act rather 
than in the inward affections, it led men to^ 
pot a high value upon outward action, legal 
observances simI works of penance. The 
more of such works the greater the reputed 
sanctity— heaven was to be obtained by means 
of them-»4md (extravagant as such a thought 
must appear to us) it iiTas not long before cer- 
tain persons were believed to have made at- 
tainments in holiness beyond that which was 
reouiredof them. 

Thus did the proud heart of man refuse to 
give the glory to that God to whom all glory 
belongs. Thus did man claim to deserve, 
what God had decreed to give freely ! He 
essayed to find in himself the salvation which 
the Gospel brought to him ready wrought out 
from heaven. He spread a veil over the 
saving truths of salvauon which coroeth from 
God, and not from man— a salvauon which 
God ffives— but barters not; and from that 
day all the other troths of religion were over- 
clouded; darkness spread over the church, 
and from this deep and deplorable gloom Were 
seen to arise innumerable errors* 

And in the first place we may observe that 
both great divisions of error converged to one 
effect. Pelagianism, while it corrupted the 
church's teaching, strengthened the hierarchy : 
—by the same influence by which it hid the 
doctrine of grace, it exalted the authority of 
the Church— for grace was God^s part in the 
work as (he G&tirM was man's ! 

As soon as salvation was taken out of* th« 
B 
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hwndn <yf God, it fell into the hands \)f the 
Priests. The latter put fhemseWes in the 
place of the Lord; and the souls of men 
thirstinff for pardon were no longer taught to 
look to heaTen, but to the Church, and espe- 
cially to its pretended Head. The Roman 
Pontiff was in the place of God to ^e blinded 
minds of men. Henoe all the grandeur and 
authority of the Popes, and hence also unut- 
. torable abuses. 

Doubtless tiie doctrine of salTatlon by Faith 
was not entirely lost to the Church, we meet 
with it in some of the most celebrated Fathers, 
after the time of Constantino; and in the mid- 
dle ages. The doctrine was not formally de- 
Died. Councils and Popes did not hurl their 
hulls and decrees againstit; but the^ set up 
beside it a something which nullified iL Sad- 
Tation by Faith was received b]r many learned 
teen, by many a humble and simple mind,— 
hut the multitode had something very different. 
Men had invented a complete system of for- 
giveness. The multitude flocked to it and 
joined with it, rather than with the Grace of 
Ohrist ; and thus the mtom of man*s devising 
prevailed over that or God. Let us examine. 
some of the phases of this deplorable change. 

Tn the time of Vespasian and his sons, he 
who had been the most intimate companion of 
the despised Galilean, one of the sons of Ze- 
hedee, had said : *« If we confess our sons, God 
is faithful and jv$t to forgive our sins.'* 

About ISO years later, under Commodns, 
and Septimius Sererus, Tertullian, an illus- 
trious pastor of Carthaee, speaking of pardon, 
already held a veiy dmerent language. **It 
is necessary (said he) to change our areas and 
food, we must put on sackelow and ashes, we 
must renounce all comfort and adorning of the 
body, and falling down before the Priest, im- 
plore the intercession of thebrethren.'*>*Behold 
man turned aside from God, and turned back 
upon himself. 

Works of penance, thus substituted for the 
salvation, of God, multiplied in the Church 
from the time of Tertullian to the 13th cen- 
tury. Men were enjoined to fast, to go bare- 
headed, to wear no linen, &c. or reouired to 
leave home and country for distant lands, or 
else to renounce the world and embrace a 
monastic life. 

In the 11th cAntory were added voluntary 
flagellations ; a little after they became an ab- 
solute mania in Italy, which was then in a 
very disturbed state. Nobles and peasante, 
.old and young, even children of five vears old, 
went in pairs, through the villages, the towns, 
and the cities, by hundreds, thousands, and 
tens of thousands, without any other covering 
than a cloth tied round the middle, and visiting 
the churches in procession in the very 4epth 
of winter. Armed with scourges, they lashed 
themselves without pity, and the streete re- 
sounded with cries and groans, which drew 
forth tears of compassion from all who heard 
them. 

And yet long before the evil had arrived at 
this height, men sighed for deliverance from 
the tyranny of the prieste. The piwslB them- 



selves were sensible that If they did not ilevifle 
some remedy, their usurped power would be 
at an end. Then it vras that they invented the 
system of barter known by the name of indul- 
gences. It is under John, snmamed the Fa»ier^ 
arehbishop of Constantinopie, that we see its 
firet commencement The prieste said, **0 
penitente, yon are unable to perform the pen- 
ances we have imposed upon you. Well then, 
we, the prieste of God, and your pastors, will 
teke upon ourselves this heavv burden. Who 
can better fast than we t Who better kneel 
and recite psalms than ourselves!*' But the 
labourer is worthy of his hire. ** For a seven 
weeks fast>(said Kegino, abbot of Prum,) such 
as are rich shall pay twenty pence, those who 
are less wealthy ten pence, and the poor three 
pence, in the same proportion for other things."** 
Some courageous Toices were raised against 
this traffic, Imt in rain. 

The Pone soon discovered what advantages 
he might oerive from these indulgences. His 
want of money continued to increase. Here 
was an easy resource, which, under the appear- 
ance of a voluntery contribution, would re- 
plenish his coffers. It seemed desirable to 
esteblish so lucrative a discoveiy on a solid 
footing. The i^hief men of Home exerted them- 
selves for this purpose. Tlie irrefragable doc- 
tor, Alexander de Hales, invented, in the 13ch 
century, a doctrine well suited to secure this 
mighty resource to the Papacy. A bull of 
Clement VII. declared the new doctrine an 
article of the faith. The most sacred truths 
were made to subserve this persevering policy 
of Rome. Christ, it was affirmed, has done 
much more than was i;equired for reconciling 
God and man. One single drop of his blood 
would have sufficed for that; but he shed his 
blood abundantly, that he might form for his 
chureh a tretmrry that etermty itself should 
never exhaust. The supererogatory merits of 
the sainto, the reward of the works they hare 
done, beyond and additional to the obligations 
of duly, have still further enriched this treasu- 
ry. Ite guardianship and distribution are con- 
fided to me Yicar of Christ upon eaith. He 
applies to eveir sinner, for sins committed 
alter baptism^ mese merito of Christ and of 
his sainte, in the measure and degree that his 
sins have made necessary. Who would dare 
to atteck a custom of so high and holy aa 
origin. 

Rapidly was this almost inconeeivable in- 
vention reduced to a system. The scale im- 
f>osed ten, twenty years of penance, for such 
and such kinds of sin. ** It is not merely for 
each kind of sin, but for each sinful action, that 
this penance of so many yeare is demanded,** 
exclaimed the mercenary prieste. Behold 
mankind, bowed down under the weigiit of a 
penance tiiat seemed almost eternal. 

** But for what purpose this long penance, 
when life is so short— when can it teke effect ? 
How can man secure the time requisite for its 
performance! You are imposing on him cen- 
turies of severe discipline. When death comes 
he will but laugh at you — for death will dis- 
charge him from his boxden. Ah, welcomo 
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leithr* Bat tiriii objeetion was pitnride4 
agaiDBt. The philoeopben of Alexandria had 
ipoken of a fire in which men were to be po- 
nfied. Some ancient doctors in the ehorch had 
received the notion. Rome declared this phi- 
loaophic tenet the doctrine of the church; and 
the Pope^ by a ball, added purgahrv to hie 
domain. He declared that man woiud have 
to expiate in porgatory all he could not ex- 
piate on earth; but that indulgences would 
deliver men's souls from that intermediate 
state in which their sins would otherwise hold 
them. Thomas Aquinas set forth tiiis new 
doctrine in his celebrated Summa, Nothings 
was left undone to fill the mind with terror. 
Man is by nature inclined to fear an unknown 
futurity and the dark abodes beyond the grere ; 
but that fear was artfully excited and increased 
by honible descriptions of the torments of this 
purifying fire. We see at this day in many 
CatiiioUe coantries paintings exposed in the 
leB«»ie8, or in the croeswa^s, wherein poor 
souls engulphed in flames invoke allemtion 
for their miseries. Who could refuse the 
money that, dropt into the treasury of Rome, 
redeemed the soul from such horrible torments 1 

But a farther means of increasinff this traflic 
was now diseoTered. Hitherto u had been 
the sins of the Uving that had been turned to 
profit; they now began to avail themselves of 
the sios of the dead. In the 13th century it 
was declared that the living might, by makmg 
certain sacrifices, shorten or even terminate the 
torments their ancestors and firiends were en- 
during in purgatory. Instan^ the oompas- 
stooate hearts of the faithful msnd new trea- 
sures for the priests. 

To regdate this traffic, they invented short- 
ly after, probably in the Pontificate of John 
xXn. the celebrated and scandalous tax of 
indulgences, of which more than forty editions 
are extant: a mind of the least delicacy Would 
be shocked at the repetition of the horrors there- 
in contained. Incest was to cost. If not de- 
tected, five groschen, if known, or fiagrant, six. 
A certain pnce was affixed to the crime of mur- 
der, another to infanticide, adultery, pcijury, 
burgiaiy, dec Oh, shame to Rome ! exclaims 
Claudios of Espersa, a Roman divine ; and 
ve may add. Oh, shame to human nature! 
Tot no reproach can attach to Rome which 
does not recoil with equal force on mankind 
ia pneral. Rome is human nature exalted, 
m displaying some of its worst propensities. 
We saj this in truth as well as in justice. 

Booi&ce Vni.,the boldest' and most ambi- 
tious of the Popes, after Gregory VII., efiected 
nill more than his predecessors bad done. 

He pttblished a bull in 1300, by which be 
declared to the church that all who should at 
tbt time or thenceforth make the pilgrimage 
to Rome, which should take place every hun- 
^nd years, should there receive a plenary in- 
^genoe. Upon this multitudes flocked from 
ltily,SlcUy, Sardinia, Corsica, France, Spain, 
G^naany, Hungary, and other quarters. Old 
UMu, of ixtj toad seventy, set out on the piU 
griman; and it was computed that 900,000 
risitedRomeiB one month. All these foreign- 



ers l»eaglit whh them iMi oflMogi, flnd te 
Pope vui tke Romans saw theb ooffen ra» 
plenislied. 

The avariee of the Pomkiffs soon fixed thil 
jubHee at intenrals of fifty yeaiSt afterwasdt 
at thirty4hrse years, and at last at twenty-ifive. 
Then, for the greater convenience of the pni^ 
chasers, and to inevease the profits of the 
venders, they transfemd both the inbilee and 
its indulgences from Rome to t^e raaikeW 
places of all the nations of Chriatendoni. it 
was no longer neeessaiy to abandon one'n 
home; what othen bad been obliged to 9Mk 
beyond the Alps, each might now obtmn aft 
his own door. 

The evil was at its koiglitr-«nd (hen the 
Reformer arose. 

We have seen what had become of tfao 
principle w1»ich was designed to govnm the 
history of Ohristbnity ; we havo also seen 
what became of that whieb shonld have pei^ 



▼aded its doctrine. Both weio now lost 

To set op a single ctote as mediators b^ 
tween God and man, and to baiter in exchange 
for works and penances, and geld, the salv»> 
tion freely given by God ;-^uoh was Popeijc* 

To open wide to alt, throorh Jeans Ohiist, 
and without any earthly mediator, and with- 
out that power that called itself the Chnreh, 
free aooess to the |ift of God, demal Hftr^ 
euch was Christiamty, and snoh was the Re- 
formation. 

Popery may bo eompared to a high wall 
erected by the labour of am, between man and 
God. Whoever will sode It must pay or sul^ 
for in the atten^) and even thenhe will ftal 
to overieap it. 

The Reformation is the power which has 
thrown down this wall, has restored Christ to 
man, and has thus made plain the way of ach 
cess to the Creator. 

Popery interposes the Church between God 
and man. 

Cbristiaoity and the Refoimation bring €rod 
and man faoe to fiiee^ 

Popery separates man firom God :—4he Goe* 
pel le-onttee them. 

After having thus tiaeed the history of the 
decline and ms of the two gran^ principleo 
which were to distinguish the religion of God 
from systems of man's devising, let us see 
what were the oonsequenoes of tbb immenae 
change. 

But first let OS do honour to the church of 
that middle period, which intervened betweon 
the age of tiie Apostles and the Reformen. 
Thechurcb was still the church, although fiiUen 
and more and more enslaved. In a word, she 
was at all times the most powerful friend of 
roan. Her hands, though manacled, still di»> 
pensed blessings. Many eminent servants 
of Christ difibsed during these ages a benefir 
eent light; and in the humble conveni--4he 
sequestered parish--4here were found poor 
monks and poor priests to alleviate bitter sn^ 
ferings. The church CaUtolu was not the P»> 
pacy . This filled the ^aoe of the opprsasor^ 
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Ait of llie op pwwJ . The RflfimMtioo 
whieh deelaied war afiinflt the one, eame to 
liberate the other. And it must be acknow- 
ledged, that the Papacy itaelf was at times, in 
the handaof Him who biinga good oot of eri], 
a neooMarj counterpoise to tte ambitioo and 
tyranny of princes. 

Let 00 now oootemplate the conditioo of 
Christianity at that time. 

Tbe<^ogy and religion were then widely 
different. The doctrine of the learned, and 
the practioe of priests, nonka, and P^lo, 
presented two rery different aspects. They 
Bad, however, great influence upon each other, 
and the Reformation had to deal with both. 
Let us examine them, and take a surrey first 
of the Schools, or Theoloffy. 

Theology was still under the influence of 
the middle aees. The middle ages had awoke 
from their long trance, and had produced 
nany learned men. Bot their learning had 
been directed neither to the interpretation of 
the Holj SMptores, nor to the examination 
of the histonr of the Church. Scriptural ex- 
position, and the study of history, the two 
great souroes of theological knowledge, still 
•himbered. 

A new science had usurped their place. It 
was the science of Dialectics, The art of rear 
•oning became the fruitful mine of a new 
theology. The middle ages had discovered 
tiie long lost writings of Aristotle. Their 
knowledge of him was deriyed either from old 
Latin vorBions, or iirom translations from the 
Arabic The resuscitated Aristotle appeared 
in the West as a giant, subjecting the minds, 
and even the consciences of men. His philo- 
sophic method added strength to the disposi- 
tion for dialectios which marked the age. It 
was a method well suited to subtle researches 
and trivial distinctions. The very obscurity 
of the tranelations of the Greek ohilosopher 
fiivonred the dialectic subtlety whicti had capti- 
vated the West. The Church, alarmed at its 
progress, for a white opposed this new tenden- 
cy. She feared that this taste for discussion 
might engender heresies. But the dialectic 
philosophy proved to be easily compounded 
with; monies employed it against heretics, 
and thenceforward its victory was secure. 

It was the characteristic of this method of 
teaching, to suggest numerous questions on 
every branch of theologr, and then to decide 
them by a solution. Often these inquiries 
turned upon most useless matters. It was 
asked whether all animals had been enclosed 
in Noah^s ark; and whether a dead man 
could say mass, iic^^ But we should be 
wrong to form our judgment of the scholastic 
divines from such examples only. On the 
contrary, we must often acknowledge the 
depth and extent of their inquiries. 

«ome amongr them made a distinction be- 
tween theological and philosophical truth, 
affirming that a proposition might be theologi- 
caUy true, and philosophically false. In this 
way it was hoped to reconcile incredulity with 
a cold and dead adherence to the forms of the 
Choioh. But there were others, and Thomas 



Aqninas at their bead, who maintained that 
the doctrine of revelation was in no respect at 
variance with an enlightened reason ; and that 
even as Christian charity does not annihilate 
the natural affections, but chastens, sanctifies, 
ennobles, and governs them, so Faith does not 
destroy Philosophy, but may make use of it 
by sanctifying and illuminating it with its 
own light. 

The doctrine of the Trinity, opened a wide 
field for the dialectic method of the theolo- 

S'ans. By dint of distinctions and disputes, 
ey fell into contrary errors. Some distin- 
Siished the three Persons so as to make of 
em three Gods. This was the error of Ro- 
celin of Compeigne and his followers. Others 
confounded tlie Persons so as to leave only an 
ideal distinction. This was the case with 
Gilbert of Poictiers and his adherents. But 
the orthodox doctrbe was ably maintained by 
others. 

The dialectic subtlety of the times was not 
less directed to the article of the Bivine Will. 
How are we to reconcile the will of God with 
his almighty power and holiness 1 The scho- 
lastic divines found in this question numerous 
difficulties, and laboured to remove them by 
dialectic distinctions. ** We cannot say that 
God wills the existence of eotV," said Peter 
the Lombard, *' but neither can we say that 
He wills that evil should not exist.*' 

The majority of these theologians sought 
to weaken by their dialectic labours the doc- 
trine of Predestination which they found in 
the church. Alexander de Hales availed him- 
self for this purpose of the following distinc- 
tion of Aristotle; that every action supposes 
two parties, nam^y, an agent, and the thing 
subjected to the action. Divine Predestina- 
tion, said he, acts doubtless for man's salva- 
tion; but it is requisite that it find in the soul 
of man a capacity for the reception of this 
grace. Without this second party the first 
cannot effect any thing; and Predestination 
consists m this, that God knowing by his pre- 
science those in whom this second requisite 
will be found, has appointed to give them his 
grace. 

As to the original condition of man, these 
theoloj^ans distinguished natural gifts and 
free gifts. The first they held to consist in 
the nrimitive purity and strength of the human 
soul. The second were the gifts of God's 
grace that the soul might accomplish good 
works. But here again the learned were di- 
vided ; some contended that man had original- 
ly possessed only natural gifts, and had by 
his use of them to merit those of grace. But 
Thomas Aquinas who was generally on the 
side of sound doctrine, affirmed that the giHa 
of grace had from the beginning been closrly 
united with the gifts of nature, because the 
first roan was perfect in bis moral health. 
The Fail, said the former, who leaned to- 
wards Free-will, has deprived roan of the 
gifts of ?raoe, but it has not entirely stripped 
him of we primitive strength of his nature ; 
for the least sanctification would have been 
impossible if there had been no longer wiih 
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kin any mofBl strength. 'Whilst, on the other 
side, ihe stricter theologians thought that the 
f til had not only depnred man of grace, hut 
eomipted his nature. 

All acknowledged the work of Reconcilia- 
tion wrooght out by Christ's sufferings and 
death. Bat some maintained that redemption 
eocM baTe been effected in no other way than 
bj the expiatory satisfaction of the death of 
Jesas Christ, whilst others laboured to prove 
tint God had simply attached redemption and 
grace to this price. Others again, and among 
item last we may particuiarize Abelaid, made 
the saving efficacy of redemption to consist 
nereiy in its fitness to awaken in man's heart 
t confidence and love toward God. 

Tb6 doctrines of Sanctification or of Grace 
discoTers to ns in fresh abundance the dialectic 
tabtletj of these divines. All of them, ao- 
eepting the distinction of Aristotle already 
Dentioned, laid down the necessity of the ez- 
tateoce in man of a maUria dUponta^ a some- 
thing disposed to the reception of grace. But 
TkoiDas Aquinas ascribes this dispositbn to 
fraoe itself. Grace, said they, was formative 
nr man before the Fall ; now, that there is in 
liiffl something to extirpate, it is grace rt* 
formaiice. And a farther distinction was hid 
iown between grace given gratuitously, grO' 
Ua gratit daia^ and grace that makes aecept^ 
able, gratia gratum faeufu ,* with many other 
nmiiar distinctions. 

The doctrine of penance and indulgence, 
which we have already exhibited, crowned the 
whole of this system, and ruined whatever 
pod it might contain. Peter the Lombard 
bd been the first to distinguish three sorts of 
peaitenee; thai of the heart or compunction; 
fliatof the lips, or confession; that of works, 
or saiisfaetioa by outward action. He distin- 
pished, indeed, absolution in the sight of God 
irom absolution before the church. He even 
affirmed that inward repentance sufficed to 
obtain the pardon of sins. But be found a 
way back into the error of the church through 
another channel. He allowed that for sins 
eommitted after baptism, it was necessary 
either to endure the fires of purgatory, or to 
submit to the ecclesiastic penance; excepting 
only the sinner whose inward repentance and 
remorse should be so great as to obviate the 
aecesaity of further sufferings. He proceeds 
to propossiipestions which, with all his skill 
m diaiectida, he is embarrassed to resolve. If 
tvo men, equal in their spiritual condition, but 
MM poor and the other rich, die the same day, 
the one having no other succours than the ordi* 
nary pcayere of the church, while for the other 
nany masses can be said, and many works of 
charity can be done, what will be the event 1 
The seh(^astic divine turns on all sides for an 
aoswer, and concludes by saying that they will 
have the like fate, but not by the like causes. 
The rich man's deliverance from purgatory will 
Aot be more perfect, but it will be earlier. 

We have given a few sketches of the sort 

of Theology which reigned in the schools at 

tbe period of the Reformation. Distinctions, 

ideas, sometimes Justf sooietiiasa false, hut 
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still nun notions. The Christian doctrine ha4 
lost that odour of heaven, that force and prao- 
tieal vitality which came from God, and which 
had characterized it as it existed in the apoa* 
tolic age : and these were destined again to 
come to it from above. 

Meanwhile the learning of the schools was 
pure when compared with the actual condition 
of the Church. The theology of the learned 
might be said to flourish, if contrasted with 
the religion, the morels, the instructions of 
the nriests, monks, snd people. If Science 
stooa in need of a revival, the Churdi was in 
still greater need of a Reformation. 

The people of Christendom, and under that 
designation almost all the nations of Europe 
mi^ht be comprised, no longer looked to a 
living and holy God for the free gift of eternal 
life. They therefore naturally had recourse 
to all the devices of a superetitious, £Barful, 
and alarmed imagination. Heaven was peopled 
with saints and mediators, whose office it was 
to solicit God's merey. All lands were filled 
with the works of piety, of mortification, of 
penance and observances, by which it was to 
oe procured. Take the description of the state 
of religion at this period given by one who 
was for a long while a monk, and in after lifis 
a fellow-labourer with Luther,-~Myconius. ' 

^* The sufferings and merits of Christ wem 
looked upon (sa^s he) as an empty tale, or 
as the fictions of Homer. There was no Ion* 
ger any thought of that faith by which we are 
made partaken of the Saviour's righteousness, 
and the inheritance of eternal life. Christ was 
reprded as a stem judge, prepared to condemn 
all who should not have recourse to the inter* 
cessions of saints or to the Pope's indulg[ences« 
Other intereesson were substituted in his 
stead ; firat the Virgin Mary, like the heathen 
Diana ; and then the saints, whose numbers 
were continually augmented by the Popes. 
I'hese intereessors refused their mediation 
unless the party was in good repute with the 
monastic ordere which they had founded. To 
be so, it was necessary not only to do what 
God bad commanded in his word, but also to 
perform a number of works invented by the 
monks and priests, and which brought them 
in large sums of money. Such were Ave 
Marias, the pray ere of St. Ursula, and of St. 
Bridget. Jt was necessary to ehaunt and cry 
day and night. There were as many different 
pilgrimages as there were mountains, forests, 
ana valleys. But with money these penancea 
might be compounded for. The people there- 
fore brought to the convents and to the priests 
money, and every thing they possessed that 
was of any value, fowls, ducks, eggs, wax, 
straw, butter, and cheese. Then the ehaunt* 
ings resounded, the bells rang, the odour of 
incense filled the sanctuary, the sacrifices were 
offered up, the tables groaned, the glasses cir- 
culated, and these pious orgies were teimina* 
ted by masses. The bishops no longer ap* 
peered in the pulpits, but they consecrated 
priests, monks, cnurohes, chapels, images, 
bookSf and burial placss, and all these bvought 
b3 
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a large revena^^. Bonee, anns, feet, wen pn^ 
eerv^ in boxes of silver or grold ; they gvre 
them to the faithful to kiss daring mass, and 
this increased their gains. 

** All maintained that the Pope being in the 
place of God (2 Thessal. ii. 4^ could not err; 
and there were none to contradict them/*^^ 

At the church of AH Saints, at Witleroberg, 
was shewn a fragment of Noah's aric ; some 
soot from the furnace of the three children ; a 
piece of wood from the crib of the infant Jesus ; 
Some hair of the beard of the great St. Chris* 
topher; and nineteen thousand other relics, 
more or less precious. At Schaffhausen was 
shown the breath of St. Joseph, that Nicode- 
inus receiYed on his gloTC. In Wurtemburg, 
might'beseen a seller of indul^ncesdispoeinff 
of his merchandise with his head adorned 
with a feather plucked from the wing of the 
Archangel Michael.^ But there was no need 
to seek so far for these preeions treasures. 
Those who farmed the relics overran the coun- 
try. They bore them about in the rural dis- 
tricts, (as has since been done with the Holy 
Scriptures;) and carried them into the houses 
of the faithful, to spare them the cost and 
trouble of the pi Igrimage. They were exhibit- 
ed with pomp in the churches. These wan- 
dering hawkers paid a certain sum to the pro- 
prietors of the relics, with a per centage on 
their profits. The kingdom of heaven had 
disappeared ; and men had opened in its place 
on ^rth, a market of abominations. 

At the same time, a profane spirit had in- 
vaded religion, and the most solemn recollec- 
tions of the church ; the seasons which seemed 
most to summon the faithful to devout reflec- 
tion and love, were dishonoured by buffoonery 
and profanations altogether heathenish. The 
Jhunourt of Easter held a large place in the 
annals of the Church. The festival of the 
Resurreetion claiming to be Joyfully com- 
memorated, preachers went out of their way 
to put into their sermons whatever might excite 
the laughter of the people. One preacher imi- 
tated the cuckoo; anotner hissed like a goose ; 
one dragged to the altar a layman dressed in 
a monk's cowl ; a second related the grossest 
Midecencies; a third recounted the tricks of 
the Apostle St. Peter,— among others, how, 
at an inn, he cheated the host, by not paying 
his reckoning.** The lower orders of the clergy 
followed the example, and turned their sup^ 
liora into ridicule. The very temples were 
converted into a stage, and the priests into 
mountebanks. 

If this was the state of religion, what must 
have been the morals of the age? 

Doubtless the corruption was not universal. 
—Justice requires that this should not be for- 
gotten. The Reformation elicited many shin- 
ing instances of piety, righteousness, and 
strength of mind. The spontaneous power 
of G^ was the cause; but how can we doubt 
that by the same power the germs of this new 
life had been deposited long before in the bo- 
som of the chorch. If, in these onr days, any 
one were to collect Uie inHnoralities and de- 
grading vices that are committed in any single 



country, such a mass of corniption woofd 
doubtless be enough to shock every mind. 
But the evil, at the period we speak of, bore a 
character and universality that it has not borne 
at an^ subsequent date; and above all, the 
abomination stood in the holy places, which 
it has not been permitted to do since the Re- 
formation. 

Moral conduct had declined with the Kfe of 
faith. Tlie tidings of the gift of eternal life 
is the power of God to regenerate men. Once 
take away the salvation which is God's gift, 
and yon take away sanctification and good 
works :— and this was the result. 

The proclamation and sale of indulgences 
powerfully stimulated an ignorant people to 
immorality. It is trae that, according to the 
Church, they could benefit those only who 
made and kept a promise of amendment. But 
what could be expected from a doctrine in- 
vented with a view to the profit to be gained 
from itt The vendera of indulgences were 
naturally tempted to further the sale of their 
merchandise by presenting them to the people 
under the most attractive and seducing aspect ; 
even the better instructed did not fully com- 
prehend the doctrine in respect to them. All 
that the multitude saw in them was a permis- 
sion to sin ; and the sellers were in no haste 
to remove an impression so favourable to the 
sale. 

What disorders, what crimes, in these ages 
of darkness, in which impunity was acquired 
by money ! What might not be feared when 
a sroall contribution to the building of a 
church was supposed to deliver from the pun- 
ishments of a future world ! What hope of 
revival when the communication between God 
and man was at an end; and man, afar off 
from God, who is spirit and life,— jnoved only 
in a circle of pitiful ceremonies and gross 
prectiees,»in an atmosphere of death. 

The priests were the first who felt the effects 
of this corrupting influence. Desiring to ex- 
alt themselves, they had sunk themselves 
lower. Infatuated men ! They aimed to rob 
God of a ray of his glory, and to place it on 
their own brows ; but their attempt had failed, 
and they had received only a leaven of cor- 
ruption from the power of eril. The annals 
of the age swarm with scandals. In many 
places the people were well pleased that the 
priest should have a woman in keeping, that 
their wives might be safe from his seductions.^ 
What scenes of humiliation were witnessed 
in the house of the pastor! The wretched 
man supported the mother and her children, 
with the tithe and the offering ;p'his conscience 
was troubled; he blushed in presence of his 
people, of his servants, and before God. The 
modier, fearing to come to want when the 
priest should die, prorided against it before- 
hand, and robbed the house. Her character 
was gone: her children were a living accusa- 
tion of her. Treated on all sides with con- 
tempt, they plunged into brawls and debauch- 
eries. Such was the family of the priests. 
These horrid scenes were a kind of instraoUoD 
that the people were ready enongfa to follow." 
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The nml dittriets were the scene of no- 
neroas exeeieee. The abodee of the cler^ 
veie (reqoeiitljr the leeorts of the dissolute. 
Conielius Adrian, at Braffes,'*the Abbot 
Trinkler, at CappelJ^imitated the customs of 
the Eist, and had their harems. Priests, con- 
sorted with abandoned chaiacters, frequented 
tke taverns, played dice, and finished their 
ofvies bj quarrels and blasphemy.* 

Tbe council of Schaffhausen prooibited the 
clergy from dancing in public except at wed- 
dings; from carrying two kinds of weapons; 
and decreed that a priest who should be found 
io & bouse of ill-fame should be stripped of 
his ^oclesiastical habit.** In the archbishopric 
of Meats they scaled the walls in the niffht, 
oommitted disturbances and disorders of all 
kifids ID the inna artd tarems, and broke open 
doon tnd locks." In seyeral places the priest 
paid to the bishop a regular tax for the woman 
witb whom he lived, and for erery child he 
lad by her. A German bishop, who was pre- 
ttot at a grand entertainment, publicly de- 
flared that in one year eleven thousand priests 
Ittd presented tbemselTes to him for that puf^ 
poie. It is Eraemos who records this.^ 

Tbe higher orders of the hierarchy were 
«]oa]|y corrupU Dignitaries of the Church 
preferred the tumuli of camps to the service of 
tlie altar. To he able, lance in hand, to com- 
pel his Deigbboora to do him homa^, was 
one of tbe most ooospiouous qualifications of 
a bishop. Baldwin, archbishop of Treves, 
wu constantly at war with his neighbours 
and Tassals; rasing their castles, building 
ioitresaes of his own, and thinking onlv how 
toeolarge his territory. A certain bishop of 
Gcbatadt, when dispensing justice, wore under 
bis habit a coat of mail, and held in his hand 
a long sword. He used to say he did not fear 
^▼e fiavarians, provided they would but at^ 
tack him m the open field.* Everywhere the 
bishops were en^ged in constant war with 
the towns; the citizens demanding freedom, 
and the bishops requiring implicit obedience. 
If the latter triumphed, they punished the re- 
voltera, by sacrificing numerous victims to 
their vengeance ; but the flame of insurrection 
broke out again at the very moment when it 
vas thouffht to be extinguished. 

And what a spectacle was presented by the 
Pontifical Throne in the generation imme- 
diately preceding the Reformation! Rome, 
tt must be acknowledged, has seldom been 
witaesB to so much infamy. 

Rodrigo Borgia, after living in illicit inter- 
^ne with a ttoman lady, had continued a 
umilar connection with one of her daughters, 
"7 oame Rosa Yanozza, by whom be had five 
childieD. He was living at Rome with 
Vanozia and other abandoned women,-*as 
^inal, and archbishop, visiting the churches 
aod bospitalsr^when the death of Innocent 
^lll. created a vacancy in the Pontifical 
fbair. He succeeded in obtainiog it by brib- 
ing eaeh of the cardinals at a stipulated price. 
rour mules, laden with silver, were publicly 
dnren into the palace of Sforza, the most in- 
fioeatial of Uie cardinals. Boigia became 



Pope nnder the name of Alexander VI. and 
rejoiced in the attainment of the pinnacle of 
pleasurss. 

The very day of bis coronation he created 
his son Caesar, a ferocious and dissolute 
youth, archbishop of Valencia and bishop of 
Pampeluna* He next proceeded to celebrate 
in the Vatican the nuptials of his daughter 
Locrexia, by festivities, at which his mistress 
Julia Bella waa present, and which were en- 
livened by farces and indecent songs. *< Most 
of the ecclesiastics,^' savs an historian,^<^had 
their mistresses, and all the oonventa of the 
capital were houses of ill fame.'* Ceesar 
Borgia espoused the cause of the Guelpbs, 
and when by their assietanoe he had annihi- 
lated the power of the Ghibolines, he turned 
upon the Ouelphs, and crushed them in their 
turn. But he would allow none to share in 
the spoils of his atrocities. In the year 1497, 
Alexander conferred upon his eldest son the 
duchy of Benevento. The Duke suddenly 
disappeared. That night a faggot-dealer on 
the banks of the Tiber saw some persons 
throw a corpse into the river ; but he said no- 
thing of it, for such things were common. 
The Duke^ body was found. His brother 
Cttsar had been the instigator of the murder." 
He did not stop there. His brother-in-law 
stdod in the way of his ambition. One daj 
Cesar caused him to be stabbed on the stair^ 
case of the Pope^s palace, and he was carried 
covered with blood to his own apartments. 
His wife and sistar never left him. Dreading 
lest CBsar should employ poison, they were 
accustomed to prepare his meals with their 
own hands. Alexander placed gnards before 
his door,^Bat Cssar riaiouled these precau- 
tions, and on one oceasion when the Pope 
visited him dropped the remark, ^* What can* 
not be done at dinner may be at aupper.*^ 
Accordingly, he one day gained admittance to 
the chamber of the wounded man, turned ont 
his wife and sister, and calling Michilotto, the 
executioner of his horrors, and the only man 
in whom he placed any confidence, commanded 
him to strangle his victim before his eyes. 
Alexander had a favourite named Peroto, 
whose preferment ofiended the young Duke. 
Caesar rushed upon him, Peroto sought nhif 
under the Papal mantle, clasping the Pontiff 
in his arms;— Cessr stabbed him, and the 
blood of the victim spirted in the Pontiff's 
face. ** The Pope," adds a contemporair and 
witness of these atrocities,-**** loves the Duke 
his son, and lives in great fear of him." Caesar 
was one of the handsomest and most power- 
ful men of his a^. Six wild bulls tell be- 
neath his hand in single combat. Nightly 
assassinations took place in the streeta or 
Rome. Poison often destroyed those whom 
the dagger could not reach. E)very one feared 
to move or breathe lest he should be the next 
victim. Caesar Borgia was the hero of crime. 
The spot on earth where all iniquity met and 
overflowed was the Pontiff's seat. When 
man has given himself over to the power of 
evil,*-the higher his pretensions before God, 
the lower he is seen to sink in the depths of 
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.Mk The dissolute entertatmnents fftren by 
the Pope and hie son Cesar and his daogrhter 
Lucrezia, are such as can neither be described 
nor thought of. The most impure sro^^ o^ 
ancient worship saw not the like. Historians 
have accused Alexander and Lucrezia of in- 
eest, but the charge is not sufficiently esta- 
blished. The Pope, in order to rid himself 
of a wealthy Carolina] t had prepared poison 
in a small box of sweetmeats, which was to 
be placed on the table aAer a sumptuous feast: 
the Cardinal rec^yinff a hint ot the design, 
gained over the attendantr and the poisoned 
box was placed before Alexander. He ate of 
it and perished. The whole city came to- 
gether, and could hardly satiate themeeWes 
with the sight of this dead viper.'' 

Such was the man who filled the pontifieal 
throne at the oommencement of the age of the 
Reformation. 

Thus the clergy bad disgraced reliffion and 
themsdves. IVell might a nowertul Toice 
exclaim, ** The ecclesiastic oraer is opposed 
to God and to his fflory. The people well 
know it; and it is but too evident, from the 
many songs, proverbs, and jests on the priests, 
current amongst the common people, as also 
from the figures of monks and priests scrawled 
on the waus, and even on the playing cards, 
that every one has a feeling of disgust at the 
sight or name of a priest." It is Luther who 
thus speaks.** 

The evil had spread through all ranks; a 
spirit of delusion had been sent among men; 
fne corruption of morals corresponded to the 
corruption of the faith ; the mystery of iniquity 
weighed down the enslaved Church of Christ. 

Another consequence necessarily ensued 
from the neglect into which the fundamental 
doctrine of the Gospel had fiilleh. From the 
darkness of the understanding resulted the 
•orruption of the heart. The priests having 
taken into their own hands the dispensing a 
salvation which belong only to God, had 
thereby secured a sufficient hold on the respect 
of the people. What need had they to study 
sacred learning ? It was no longer weir office 
to explain the Scriptures, but to grant letters 
of indulgence ; and for the fulfilling of that 
ministry, it was unnecessary to have acquired 
any great learning. 

In country parts, says Wimpheling, they 
appointed as preachers poor wretohes whom 
they had taken from beggary, and who had 
been cooks, musicians, huntsmen, stable boys, 
and even worse.** 

The superior clergy themselves were sunk 
in great ignorance. A bishop of Dunfeldt 
congratulated himself on never having learned 
Greek or Hebrew. The monks asserted that 
all heresies arose from these languages, but 
especially from the Greek. *^The New Tes- 
tament," said one of them, **i8 a book full of 
serpents and thorns. Greek," continued he, 
** is a modem language, but recently invented, 
and against which we must be upon our guard. 
As to Hebrew, my dear brethren, it is certain 
that whoever studies thai immediately becomes 
a Jew." Heresbachy a friend of Emamus, 



and a respectable writer, reports these Tery 
words. TliDmas Linacer, a learned and cele- 
brated divine, had never read the New TeB- 
iament. Drawing near his end (in 1524) he 
called for it, but quickly threw it from him 
with an oath, because his eye had caught the 
words, '^ But I say unto you. Swear not at 
all." «' Either tiiis is not the Gospel," said 
he, ** or we are not Chrisrians." £Syen the 
school of theology in Paris did not scruple to 
declare before the Parliament, ^ There is an 
end of religion if the study of Hebrew and 
Greek is permitted."* 

If here and there among the clergy some 
leamingexisted, it was not in sacred litera- 
ture. The Ciceronians of Italy affected a 
great contempt for the Bible on account of its 
stvie : men who arrogated to themselves the 
title of Priests of Christ's Church translated 
the words of the Holy Ghost into the style of 
Yirffil and of Horace, to accommodate them 
to Uie ears of men of tasto. The Cardinal 
Bembo wrote always, instead of the Holv 
Spirit, ^' the breath of the celestial zephyr ;" 
for remisnim tf nm he substitated the ** pity 
of the Manes and of the Gods ;" and inatead 
of (yirisi the Son rf God, •* Minerva sprung 
from the brows of Jupiter." Finding one day 
the respectable Sadoletos employed on a trans- 
lation of the Epistle to the Komans, ^* Leave 
these childish productions," said be, ** such 
puerilities do not become a sensible man."** 

Behold some of the consequences of the 
system that then weighed down Christendom. 
This picture no doubt exhibits in strong co- 
lours Doth die corruption of the Church and 
the need of reformation. It is for that reason 
we have sketohed it. The vital doctrines of 
Christianity had almost disappeared, and with 
them the life and light which constitute the 
essence of true religion. The internal strength 
of the Church was gone, and its lifeless and 
exhausted frame lay stretched over the Roman 
worid. 

W ho shall give it new life ? Whence shall 
we look for a remedy for so many evils 1 

For ages a reformation in the church had 
been loudly called for, and all the powers o^ 
this world had attempted it. But God alone 
could brinff it to pass. And he began by 
humbling toe power of man, that he mieht ex- 
hibit man's helplessness. We see human 
assailants, one after another, fail and break to 
pieces at the feet of the Colossus they under- 
took to cast down. 

First temporal princes resisted Rome. The 
whole power of the Hohenstaufens, heroes 
who wore the Imperial crown, seemed directed 
to humble and reform Rome, and deliver the 
nations, and especially Germany, from her ty- 
ranny. But the castle of Canosstai gave proof 
of the weakness of the Imperial power against 
the usurped dominion of the Church. A war- 
like prince, the Emperor Henry IV., after a 
long and fruitless struggle against Rome, was 
reduced to pass three days and nighte in the 
trenches of that Itelian fortress, exposed to the 
winter^s cold, stripped of his imperial robes, 
barefoot, in a scanty woollen ganneftt, tmplor- 
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te^ wlUi tears and cries the pity o( Hilde- 
bnikd, before whom he kneeled, and who, 
after tiiree vkj^ta of lamentation, relaxed his 
papal inflexibtlity, and pardoned thesappUanf 
Behold the power of the high and mighty of 
the earth, of kings and emperors against Rome ! 

To them snooeeded adversaries perhaps 
more formidable^— -men of genias and learn- 
ing. Learning awoke in Italy, and its awaken- 
ing was with an energetic protest against the 
Papacy. Dante, the father of Italian poetry, 
boldly placed in his Hell the most powerful of 
the Popes; he introduced St. Peter in heaven 
prononneing^ stem and crushing censures on 
Bis DDworthy successors, and drew horrible 
desenptioos of the monks and .clergy. Pe- 
traich, that eminent genius, of a mind so su- 
perior to all the emperors and popes of his 
time, boldly called for the xe^stablishment of 
the primitive order of the Chorch. For th» 
purpose he Invoked the efforts of the age and 
the power of the emperor Charles Vll. Lau- 
leotins Falls, one of the most learned men of 
Italy, attacked with spirit the pretensions of 
the Popes, and their asserted inneritance from 
Cooslanttne. A legion of poets, learned men, 
and philosophers, followed in their track; the 
torch of learning was everywhere kindled, 
and threatened to reduce to ashes the Romish 
seaffolding that intercepted its beams. But 
every effort fiuled; Pope Leo X. enlisted 
among the supporters and satellites of his 
eoortr^teratore, poetry, sciences and arts ; 
and these came humbly kissioff the feet of a 
power that in their boasted infancy they had 
attempted to dethrone. Behold the power of 
letters and philosophy against- Rome ! 

At last an agency .which promised more 
sbility to reform the chorch came forward. 
This was the Choreh itself. At the call for 
Reformation, reiterated on all sides, and which 
had heen beard for aees past, that most impos- 
ing- of eeeiesiasticar conclaves, the Council 
of Constance, assembled^ An immense nam^ 
ber of cardinals, aidibishops, bishops, eighteen 
hundred doctore of divinity and priests ; the 
Emperor himself^ with a retinue of a thousand 
pereeos; the Elector of Saxony, the Elector 
Palatine, the Duke of Bavaria and Austria, 
and ambassadora from all nations, gave to Uiis 
aasemhl^ an air of authority, unprecedented 
in the htslory of Christianity. Above the rest, 
we mast mention the illustrious and immortal 
doctors of the Univeraity of Paris, the Aillys, 
the Gefsoos, the Clemangnis,-^those men of 
piety, learning, and courage, who by their 
writing and eloquence communicated to the 
Cooneil an energetic and salutary direction. 
Every thing bow«] before this assembly ; with 
one band it deposed three Popes at once, while 
with the other it delivered John Hues to the 
lames. A commission was named, composed 
of depnties from different nations, to propose 
m fttndamental reform. The Emperor Sigis- 
iMiad sapported the proposition with the whole 
weight of his power. The Couneil were nnani- 
moos. The cardinals all took an oath that 
he among them who should be elected Pope 
weaU Bot distoive tha aMeably, nor leave 



Constance before the desired reformatioii 
should be accomplished. Colonna was chosen 
under the name of Martin V. The moment 
was come which was to decide the Reform of 
the Chuich; all the prelates^ the Emperor, the 
princes, and the representatives of different na- 
tions, awaited the result with intense desire. 
** The Couneil is at an end^^^ exclaimed Martin 
V. as soon as he had placed the tiara on his 
brow. Sigismund and the clergy uttered a 
cry of surprise, indignation, and grief; but 
that cry was lost upon the winds. On the 
16th of May, 1418, the Pope, arrayed in the 
pontifical garments, mounted a mule richly 
capariaoned; the Emperor was on his right 
hand, the Elector of Brandenburg on hi81ef^ 
each, holding the reins of his palfrev; four 
counts supported over the Pope*s head a mag* 
niiioent canopy; several princes surround^ 
ham bearing the trappings; and a mounted 
train of forty thousand peraons, says an histo* 
rian, composed of nobles, knights, and clergy 
of all ranks, joined in the solemn procession 
outside the walls of Constance. Then indeed 
did Rome, in the pereon of her pontiff sitting 
on a mule, inwardly deride the superatition 
that surrounded her; then did she nve proof 
that to humble bet a power must be exerted 
far different from any thing that could be put 
in motion by emperore, or kings, or bishops, 
or doctors of divinity, or all the learning of 
the age and of the church. 

How could the Reformation proceed from 
the very thing to be reformed t How could 
the wound find in itself the elements of its 
cure ? 

Nevertheless the means employed to reform 
the Chureh, and which the result showed to 
be ineflScacious, contributed to weaken the 
obstacles and prepared the ground for the Re- 
formere. 

The evils which then afflicted Christendom, 
namely, superatition, incredulity, ignorance, 
unprofitable speculation, and corruption of 
morals,— «vits naturally engendered in the 
hearts of menr-were not new on the earth. 
They had made a great figure in the history 
of nations. They had invaded, especially in 
the East, different religious systems, which 
had seen their times of glory. Those enervated 
systems had sunk under these evils, and not 
one of them had ever arisen from its fall. 

And was Christianity now to undergo the 
same destiny t Was it to be lost like those 
old religions of the nations? Was the blow 
that had doomed them to death to be of power 
to destroy it? Was there nothing to secure 
its preservation? And these opposing forces 
which overflowed it, and which had al- 
ready dethroned so many various systems of 
worahip, were they ind<^ to have power to 
seat themselves without resistance on the 
ruins of the Chureh of Jesus Christ? 

No:— 4here is in Christianity that which 
there was not in any of these national systems. 
It does not, like them, offer certain general 
ideas, mixed with tradition and fables, des* 
tined, sooner or later, to fall before the march 
of hnman reason ; hat itcontaaos within it pure 
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Troth, boih npon Hicts which cballoDge the 
scrutiny af any upright and enlightened mind. 
Ohrieiianity hasi for its object not merely to 
excite in man certain vague religious feelings, 
of which the impression, once forgotten, can 
never be revived ; its object is to satisfy, and 
it does in reality satisfy, all the religions wants 
of human nature, in whatever degree that na- 
ture may be developed. It, is not the contri- 
vance of man, whose works pass away and are 
forgotten^ but it is the work of God, who up- 
holds what he creates ; and it has the promises 
of its Divine Author for the pledge of its dura- 
tion. 

It is impossible that human nature can ever 
be Shove the need of Christianity. And if 
ever man has for a time fancied that he could 
do withoBt it, it has soon appeared to him 
elotned in fresh youth and vigour, as the only 
core for the human soul ; and the degenerate 
nations have returned with new ardour to 
those ancient, simple, and powerful truths, 
which in the hoar of their infatuation they 
despised. 

In fact, Christianity displayed^ in the 16th 
century, the same regenerative power which 
it had exercised in the first. Alter the lapse 
of fiAeen hundred years, the same troths pro- 
duced the same effects. In the days of the 
Reformation, as in the days of Peter and Paul, 
•«~the Gospel, with invincible energy, over- 
came mighty obstacles. The efficacy of its 
sovereign power was displayed from north to 
sooth; amidst nations differing most widely 
in manners,, in character, and in ciWlizatioo. 
Then, as in the times of Stephen and of James, 
it kindled the fire of enthusiasm and devotion 
in the midst of the ^eral deadness, and raised 
on all sides the spirit of martyrs. 

How was this revival in the Church and 
in the world brought to pass ? 

An observant mind might then have dis- 
cerned two laws by which (h>d governs the 
coarse of eventr. 

He first nrspares slowly and firom afar that 
which he designs to accomplish. He has 
ages in which to work. 

Then, when his time is come, he effects the 
greatest results by the smallest means. He 
acts thus in nature and in providence. For 
the production of a gigantic tree. He deposits 
in the earth a tiny seed ; for the renovation of 
his chorch, He makes use of the meanest in- 
stroment to accomplish what emperors, learn- 
ed men, and even the heads of that ehoroh 
have failed to effect! We shall shortly have 
to investigrate and bring to light this little seed 
that a divine hand placed in the earth in the 
days of the Reformation. We must now 
disting[oish and recognise the different methods 
by which God prepared the way for the great 
change. 

We will first survey the condition of the 
Papacy; and from thence we will carry our 
view over the different influences which God 
cansed to concur to the accomplishment of 
his purposes. 

At the period when the Reformation was on 
the point ni breaking forth, Rooie appeared In 



peace and safety. One might have said that 
nothing could for the future disturb her tri- 
umph. She had gained great and decisive 
victories. The general councils, those upper 
and lower senates of Catholicism, had been 
subdued. The VaudoiB and the Hussites had 
been put down. No nniversity, ^except per- 
haps that of Paris, which sometimes raised 
ito voice at the instance of its kings,) 
doubted of the infallibility of the oracles of 
Rome. Every one seemed to take part with 
Its power. The superior clergy preferred 
to give to a remote bead the tenth of their 
revenoes, and quietly to consume the remain- 
der to the hazarding of all for the acquisition 
of an independence which would cost dear« 
and bring little advantage. The humbler 
clergy, before whom were spread the prospects 
and baits of higher dignities, were willing to 
purchase these cheriMied hopes by a little 
slavery. Add to which, they were every- 
where so overawed by the heads of the hie- 
rarchy, that they could scarcely move under 
their powerful hands, and much less raise 
themselves and make head against them. 
The people bowed the knee before the Roman 
altar, and even kings, who began in secret to 
despise the Bishop of Rome, coold not have 
dared to raise the hand against it, lest they 
should be reputed guilty of sacrilege. 

But if at the time when the Reformation 
broke outi opposition seemed outwardly to 
have sobsided, or even ceased altogether, iu 
internal strength had increased. If we take 
a nearer view, we discern more than one symp- 
tom which presaged the decline of Rome. The 
general coonoils, had, in their fall, diffused 
their principles through the Church, sad car- 
ried disunion into the camp of those who im- 
posed them. The defenders of the hierarch y 
had separated into two parties; those who 
maintained the system of the absolute power 
(^the Pope, acconiing to the msxims of Hilde- 
brand ; and those who desired a oonstitationai 
Papacy, offering securities and liberty to the 
churches. 

To this we may add, that in all parties faith 
in the infallibility of the Roman bishop had 
been rudely shaken. If no voice was raised 
to attack him, it was because every one was 
anxious to retain the little faith he still pos- 
sessed. The slightest shock was dreaded, 
lest it should overturn the edifice. The 
Christianity of the age held in its breath; bat 
it was to avoid a caUmity in which it feared 
to perish. From the moment when man 
trembles to auit a once venerated creed, he 
no longer holds it, and he will soon abandon 
its very semblance. 

Let OS see what had brought about this 
singular posture of mind. The church itself 
was the primary cause. The errors and super* 
stitions she had introduced into Christianity, 
were not, properly speaking, what had so fiital- 
ly wounded her. This might indeed be thought 
if the nations i^ Christendom had risen above 
the Church in intellectual and religions de- 
velopement. But there was an aspect of the 
qoestioB level to the observation of the laity. 
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•nd it waft imder that view that the Church 
vas judged :<->-it was become al together eaWA- 
/y. That priestly eway which governed the 
world, and which could not eubeiet but by the 
power of illusion, and of that halo which in- 
rested it, had forgotten its true nature, and 
left Heaven and its sphere of light and glory, 
to immefse itself in the low interests of cita- 
1HI9 and princes* Bom to the representation 
f>f the spirit, the priesthood had forsaken the 
^irit — for the flesh. They had thrown aside 
the treaaures of learning and the Spiritual pow- 
er of the word, and taSen up ^e brute force 
and false glory of the age: and this had 
natarallj resulted. It was truly the vpiriiual 
order that the Church had at first attempted 
to defend. Bat to protect it a^inst the re« 
sidtanee and invasion of the nations, she had 
from false policy had recourse to earthly in* 
strumenta and vulgar weapons. M^'hen once 
the Church had begun to handle these wea- 
pons, her spiritual essence was lost. Her 
arm could not become carnal without her 
heart becoming the same ; and the world soon 
siw her former character inverted. She had 
attempted to use earth in defence of Heaven : 
efae now emploved Heaven itself to defend 
earthly possessions. Theocratic forms be- 
came, in her hands, only instruments of world- 
ly Bcheines. The offerings which the ^ople 
laid at the feet of the sovereign pontiff of 
Christendom, were used to support the luxury 
of bis court, and the char^ of his armies. 
His spiritual pow'er supplied the steps by 
vhich he placed his feet above Che kings and 
aationa of the earth. The charm was dis» 
peUed ; and the power of the Church was 
pine, from the hour that men could sa]r, '*6he 
B become as one of us." 

The gr^t were the first to scrutinize the 
title to £is supposed power.* The very ques- 
tioning of it might possibly have sufiiced to 
overturn Rome. But it was a favorable cir« 
comstance on her side, that the education of 
the princes was everyw^here in the hands of 
her adepts. These persons inculcated in their 
nnble pupils a veneration for the Roman pon- 
tiffs. The chiefs of nations grew up in the 
sanctuary of the Church. Princes of ordinary 
mnids scarce ever got beyond it. Many even 
desired nothing better than to be found with- 
in it at the close of life. They chose to die 
wearing a monk's cowl rather than a crown. 

Italy was mainly instrumental in enHghten- 
io; the sovereigns of Europe. They had to 
contract alliances with the Popes, which had 
feferenee to the temporal Prince of the States 
of the Church, — and not to the Bishop of bish- 
ops. Kings were much astonished to find 
the Popes ready to sacrifice some of the assert- 
ed rights of the Pontiff, that thev might retain 
the advantages of the Prince. They saw these 
Mlt-styled organs of troth resort to all the 
petty artifices of policy, deceit, dissimulation, 
and even perjury.* Then it was that the 
baadage that education had drawn over the 
eyes A secular princes fell off. It was then 
that the aitfiil Ferdinand of Arragon had re- 
eiMiiae to sttatagem against Btratagem; it was 



then that the impetuous Louis XII. struck a 
medal with this legend, Perdam BabylonU 
noment* and the respectable Maximilian of 
Austria, grieved at hearing of the treachery of 
Leo X., exclaimed, **This Pope, like the rest, 
is in my judgment a scoundrel. Henceforth 
I can say that hi all my life no Pope has 
kept his faith or word with me. I hope, if 
God be willing, that this one will be the last 
of them."*^ 

Discoveries of this sort made by kings 
gradually took effect upon the people. Many 
other causes had unclosed the long sealed eyes 
of C hri&tian nations . The most refiecti ng be* 
gan to accustom themselves to the idea that 
the Bishop of Rome was a man, and some- 
times even a very bad man. The people be- 
gan to suspect that he was not much holier 
than their own bishops, whose characters 
were very doubtful, but the popes them- 
selves contributed more than any single cause 
to their own dishonour. Released trom con^ 
straint after the Council of Basle, they gave 
themselves up to the boundless licentiousness 
of victory. Even the dissolute Romans shud- 
dered. The rumours of these disorders spread 
through other countries. The people, incapa- 
ble of arresting the torrent that swept their 
treasure into this gulf of profligacy, sought 
amends in hatred.^* 

Whilst many circumstances contributed to 
sap what then existed, there were others tend- 
ing to the production of something new. 

The singular system of theology that had 
established itself in the Church, was fitted 
powerfully to assist in opening the eyes of 
the rising generation. Formed tot a dark age, 
as if the darkness were to endure forever, this 
system was destined to be superseded and scat^ 
tared to the winds as sobn as the age should 
outgrow it. And this took place. The Popes 
had added now this, and now that article to 
the Christian doctrine. They had changed or 
removed only what could not be made to square 
with their hierarchy ; what was not opposed 
to their policy was allowed to remain during 
pleasure. There were in this system true 
doctrines, such as redemption, the power of 
the Spirit of God, &c., which an able theolo- 
gian, if one had been found, could have used 
to combat and overturn the rest. The pure 
gold mixed with the baser metal in the mint 
of the Vatican, was enough to reveal the fraud. 
It is true that if an^ courageous opponent took 
notice of it, the winnowing fan of Rome was 
immediately set to work to cast the pure grain 
forth. But these rejections and condemna- 
tions did but augment the confusion. 

That confusion was without bounds, and 
the asserted unity was but one vast disorder. 
At Rome there were the doctrines of the Court, 
and the doctrines of the Church. Tho faith 
of the metropolis differed from that of the prtw 
vinces. Even in the provinces there was an 
infinite diversity of opinion. There was the 
creed of princes, of people, and, above all, of 
the religious orders. There were the opinions 



* I will extirpate the name of Babylon. 
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of tikis convent, of that dtstriet, of this doctor, 
and of that monk. 

Truth, that it might pass safe through the 
period when Rome would have crushed it with 
ner iron sceptre, had acted like the insect that 
weaves with its threads the chrysalis in which 
it envelopes itself during the winter. And, 
strange to say, the means that had served in 
this way to preserve the truth, were the scho* 
lastic divines so much decried. These inge- 
nions artisans of thought had strung together 
all the current theological notions, and of these 
threads they had formed a net, under which it 
would have been difficult for more skilful per- 
sons than their contemporaries to recognise 
the truth in its first purity. We may regret, 
that the insect, full of lijfe^ and so lately shining 
with the brightest colours, should wrap itself 
in its dark and seemingly inanimate coyering; 
but that covering preserves it. It was thus 
with the truth. If the interested and suspi- 
dous policy of Rome, in the days of her power, 
had met with the naked troth, she would have 
destroyed it, or, at least, endeavoured to do so* 
Disguised as it was by the divines of that pe- 
riod, under endless subtleties and distinctions, 
the Popes did not recognise it, or else per- 
ceived that while in that state it could not 
trouble them. They took under their protec- 
tion both the artisans and thdr handy-work. 
But the spring might come, when the hidden 
truth might lin its head, and throw off all the 
threads which covered it. Having acquired 
fresh vigour in its seeming tomb, the world 
might behold it in the d^s of its resurrection, 
obtain the victory over Rome and all her er- 
rors. This spring arrived. At the same time 
that the absurd coverings of the scholastic di- 
vines fell, one after another, beneath the skil- 
ful attacks or derisions of a new generation, 
the truth escaped from its concealment in full 
youth and beauty. 

It was not only from the writings of the 
scholastir divines that powerful testimony was 
rendered to the truth. Christianity had every- 
where mingled something of its own life with 
the life of the people. The Church of Christ 
was a dilapidated building: but in digging 
there were in some parts discovered in its 
foundations the living rock on which it had 
been first built. Some iostitutions which bore 
date from the best ages of the Church still ex- 
isted, and could not fail to awaken in many 
minds evangelical sentiments opposed to the 
reigning superstition. The inspired writers, 
the earliest teachers of the Church, whose 
writings were deposited in different libraries, 
uttered here and there a solitary voice. It was 
doubtless heard in silence by many an atten- 
tive ear. Let us not doubt (and it is a consol- 
ing thought) that Christians had many breth- 
ren and sisters in those very monasteries where- 
in we are too apt to see nothing but hypocri- 
sy and dissoluteness. 

It was not Only old things that prepared the 
revival of religion; there was also something 
new which tended powerfully to favour it. 
The human mind was advancing. This fact 
aloDQ would have brought on its en£raachise- 



menU Hie shnA a« it in croaso sin its growth 
throws down the walls near which it was 
planted, and substitutes its own shade for thei rs. 
The high priest of Rome had made himself 
the gumJan of the nations. His superiority 
of understanding had rendered this office easy ; 
and for a long time he kept them in a state of 
tutelage and forced subjection. But they were 
now growing and breaking bounds on all sides. 
This venerable guardiamhip, which had its 
ori^n in the principles of eternal life and of 
civilization, communicated by Rome to the 
barbarous nations, could no lon^r be exer- 
cised without resistance. A formidable advei^ 
versary had taken up a position opposed to her, 
and sought to control her. The natural dis- 
position of the human mind to develope itself, 
to examine and to acquire knowledge, had 
given birth to this new power. Meirs eyes 
were opening: they demanded a reason for 
every step from this long respected eonductor, 
under whose guidance they had inarched in 
silent, so long as their eyes were closed. 
The infancy of the nations of Modem Europe 
was passed ; a period of ripe age was arrived. 
To a credulous simplicity, disposed to believe 
every thinff, had succeeded a spirit of curioei- 
ty, an intelligence impatient to disoover the 
foundations of things. They asked of each 
other what was the design of God in speaking 
to the world ? and whether men had a right to 
set themselves up as mediators between God 
and their brethren) One thing alone could 
have saved the Church ; iCnd this was to rise 
still higher than the laity. To keep on a level 
with them was not enough. But, on the con- 
trary, the Church was greatly behind them. It 
began to decline just when they began to 
arise. While the laity were ascending in the 
scale of intelligence! — the priesthood was ab- 
sorbed in earthly pursuits and woridly in- 
terests. A like phenomenon has been often 
seen in history. The eaglet had become full 
fiedged, and there was none who could reach 
It or prevent its taking flight 

Whilst in Europe the light was thus issuing 
from the prisons in whicm it had been held 
captive, the East was sending new lights to 
the West. The standard of the Osmanlis, 
planted in 1453 on the walls of Constantino- 
ple, had driven thence the learned of that city. 
They had carried Grecian literature into Italy. 
The torch of antiquity rekindled the intellec- 
tual flame which had for so many ages been ex- 
tinguished. Printing, then recently discover- 
ed, multiplied the energetic pretests against 
the corruption of the Church, and the not less 
powerful calls which summoned the human 
mind to new paths. There was at that time, 
as it were, a buret of light. Errors and vaia 
ceremonies were exposed. Bat this light, 
well suited to destroy, was most unfit to build 
up. It was not riven to Homer or Vii^il to 
rescoe the Church. 

The revival of letters, of science, and of the 
arts, was not the moving principle of the Re- 
formadon. We may rather say that the Pa- 
ganism of the poets, when it re-appeared in 
Italy, brought with it the Paganism of the 
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kmf* ▼ttn rapenthioQS were 9ittaeked^-» 
6«i it was inciedality that establiahed itaelf 
is tiieir stead, with a aaBite of disdain and 
Moch acy. Ridicule of all things, even the 
most sacred, was the fashion, and deemed the 
mark of wit. Religion was regarded only as 
an iBstznnienl of ffoverament. ^I have one 
fear,*' exclaimed &asraa8 in 1616, ^* it is that 
with the stady of ancient liteiaturethe ancient 
Paganism should re<«ppear.** 

Tnie, the world saw then, as after the 
mockeries of the Augastan age, and as in onr 
own times after those of the last eentaiy, a 
iww Platonic Philosopby, which, in its turn, at* 
lacked this impudent incredulity ; and sought, 
fike the philosopbjr of onr own days, to inspire 
respect for Christianity, and r»-aiMmate the 
senttnients of religion. At Florence tl>e Medld 
&Toared these efforts of the Platonists. But 
never can philosophical religion regenerate the 
Choieh or the World. Pr^-^espising the 
pteaohing of the cross — pretending to see in 
the Christian doffmasonljr types and symbols 
nniDtdligible to the majontf of minds— it may 
•vapoffate in mystical enthusiasm, but must 
ever be powerless ta reform or to save. 

What then would have ensued if true 
Christiaaity had not re-appeared in the world 
— «nd if tree faith had not replenished the 
heart with its strength and holiness % The 
Refonuation saved religion, and with it so- 
ciety. If the Church of Rome had had at 
heart tire glory of God, and the happiness of 
naltons, she wonld have welcomed me Refor- 
mation with joy. But what were these to a 
LeoXI 

In Germany, the study of ancient learning 
had effects the very reverse of those which 
attended it in Italy and France. It was 
«mixed with faith.' What had, in the latter, 
produced only a certain trivial and sterile re- 
finement of taste, penetrated the lives and 
habits of the Germans, wanned their hearts, 
and prepared them for a bettat li^t The 
first restoren of lettem in Italy and in France 
were remaorkable fot their levity; often for 
their immorality. The German foUowera, 
with a grave ^rit, sought aealously for truth. 
There was formed in ttiat countiT a union of 
fine, learned, and generous individinals, among 
wiiom were some of the princes of the land, 
and who laboured to renaer scienee useful to 
religion. Some of them brought to their stu- 
dies the hnmble teachableness of children: 
sdiere an enlightened and penetrating judg- 
ment. Inclined perhaps to overstep the limits 
of sound and deliberate oritidsm; but both 
eootributed to clear the passages of the tem- 
ple, hitherto obstructed by so many snperati- 

tiOBB. 

The monkish theologians peroeived the 
danger, and they began to clamour against the 
very same studies that they had toterated in 
Italy and France, because they were there mix- 
M Tith levity and dissoluteness. Aconspiracv 
was entered. into against* langua^ and eci- 
MMca, lor in their rear they perceived the true 
&ith. One day a monk, eautiomng some one 
the hsnAsa of EraamiUy was asked 
4 



«* in what they consisted r' He confessed he 
had not read the work he spoke of, and could 
but allege **that it was written in too good 
Latin." 

Still all these exterior causes would have 
been insufficient to prepare the renova^on of 
the Church. 

Christianity had declined, because the two 
ffuiding truths of the new covenant had been 
lost The firat, in con trad istinction to C hureh 
assumption, is the immediate relation existing 
between every individual soul and the Foun- 
tain of Trath-^he second, (and this stood 
directly opposed to the idea of merit in human 
works,) is the doctrine of salvation by Ones* 
Of these two principles, immutable and im- 
mortal in themselvesf— forever true, however 
slighted or corrupted, which,— -it might then 
have been asked,— was to be firet set in mo- 
tion, and giro tlie regenerative impulse to the 
Church 1— >Was it to be the former, the prin- 
ciple of Chureh authori^t Or was it to be 
the latter, the energy of the Spirit!— In our 
days men pretend to operate through the social 
condition upon the soul ; through human na- 
ture in general, upon individual character. It 
will be condnded that the principle of a 
Church was prominent in the movement :— 
History has shown the veij contrary :— it has 
proved that it is by individual inftuence that 
an impression is produced on the community, 
and that the first step toward restoring the 
social cmidition— is to regenerate the sooU 
All the efforts for amelioration witnessed in 
the middle ages arose out of religious feeling ; 
—the question of authority was never mooted 
till men werecomjpelled to defend against the 
hierarehy the newly discovered truth.— It was 
the same in later times, in Luther's case.— 
When theTrath that aaves appeare on the one 
side, sustained by the authority of God's word, 
-'-and on the other, the Error that destroys, 
backed by the power of the Roman hierarehy. 
Christians cannot long hesitate; and in spite 
of the most specious sophisms and the fairest 
credentials, the claim to authority is soon dis- 
posed of. 

The Chur^ had fallen because the great 
doctrine of Justification through faith in Christ 
had been lost It was therefore necessary that 
this doctrine should be restored to her before 
she could arise. Whenever this fundamental 
truth should be restored, all the errore and 
devices which had usurped its place, the train 
of saints, works, penances, masses, and indul- 
gences would vanish. The moment the one 
Mediator and his oni sacrifice were acknow- 
ledged, all other mediators, and all other 
sacrifiees, would disappear. ««Thi8 artide 
of justification," says one* whom we may look 
upon as enlightened on the subject, ^Ms that 
which forms the Church, nourishes it, builds 
it up, preserves and defends it. No one csn 
well teach in the Chureh, or anccessfully re- 
sist its adversary, if he continue not in his 
attachment to this grand truth." '*It is,*' 
adds the Reformer, refening to the earliest 
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God, who was then prefmrinff his work, 
raised up, during a long course ofageSfa sno* 
eesaion of witnesses to this truth. But the 
generous men, who bore testimony to this 
truth, jdid not clearly comprehend it, or at 
least did not know how to bring it distinctly 
forward. Incapable of accomplishing the 
work, they were well suited to prepare it 
We may add also, that if they were not pre- 
pared for this work, the work itself was not 
ready for them. The measure was not yet 
full — the need of the true remedy was not yet 
felt so extensirely as was necessary. 

Thus, instead of fellinff the tree at the root 
hj preaching chiefly and earnestly the doo- 
trine of saWation by gnoe, they confined 
themseWes to questions of ceremonies, to the 
government of the Church, to forms of wor- 
ships, to the adoration of saints and images, 
or to the transubstantiation, &c»; and Sius 
limiting their eflforts to the branches, they 
might succeed in pruning the tree here and 
there, but they left it still standing. In order 
to a salutary reformation without, there must 
be a real reformation within. And faith alone 
can efifect this. 

Scarcely had Rome usurped power before a 
rigorous opposition was formed a^inst her ; 
and this endured throughout the middle a^. 

Archbishop Claudius of Turin, in the ninth 
century, Peter of Bruys, his pupil Henr^, 
Arnold of Brescia, in the twelAh century, m 
France and Italy, laboured to restore the wor- 
ship of God in spirit and in truth ; but they 
sought that worsoip too much in the riddance 
from images and outward ceremony. 

The Mystics, who have existed in almost 
every age, seeking in silence, holiness, ri^ 
teonsness of life, and quiet communion with 
God, beheld with alarm and sorrow the 
wretched condition of the Church. They 
carefully abstained from the quarrels of the 
schools, and all the unprofitable discussions 
beneath which true piety had been well nigh 
buried. They laboured to turn men from the 
empty form of an outward worship, from noise 
and pomp of ceremonies, that tbcry mightlead 
them to the inward peace of the soul that 
seeks all its happiness in God. They could 
not do this without coming in collision with 
ail the received opinions, and exposing the 
wounds of the Church ; but still even they 
had no clear views of the doctrine of justifica- 
tion by faith. 

Far superior to the Mystics in purity of doc- 
trine, the Vaudois formed a long-continued 
chain of witnesses for the truth. Men more 
free than the rest of the Church appear from 
early times to have inhabited the summits of 
the Piedmontese Alps. Their numbers had 
increased, and their doctrine had been purified 
by the disciples of Valdo. From the heights 
of their mountains the Vaudois protested for 
ages against the superstitions of Rome.^ 
••They contended," said they, ••for their 
lively hope in God through Christ; for re- 
generation and inward renewal by faith, hope. 



and charity; for the merits of Chrisf; and the 
all-eufficieney of his graoeand rigfateousness.'*^ 

And yet this primary truth of the Justifica- 
tion of the sinner, which ought to rise pie- 
eminent above other doctrines, like Mount 
Blanc above the surrounding Alps, was not 
sufficiently prominent in their system. 

Pierre Vaod, or Valdo, a rich meiehant of 
Lyons, (a. d. 1170,) sold all his goods and 
gavs to the poor. He and his friends appear 
to have had for their object to re-establish in 
the intercourse of life the perfection of primi- 
tive Christianity. He began then, like othevs, 
at the branohes, and not at the root. Never- 
theless his preaching was powerful; for he 
recalled the minds ofhis hearers to the Scrip- 
tures which menaced the Roman hierarohy la 
its foundation. 

In 1360, Wicklif made his appearanee in 
England, and appealed from the Pope to the 
Word of God ; but the real inward wonnd of 
the Church appeared to him as only one of 
many symptoms of its malady. 

John Huss preached in Bohemia a century 
before Luther appeared in Saxony. He 
seemed to enter more deeply than all who had 
gone before him into the essence of Christian 
truth. He besought Christ to srant him grace 
to gloiy onljT in his cross, and in the inesti- 
mable humiliation of his sufferings. But he 
attacked rather the lives of the clergy than 
the enors of the Chumh. And yet he was, 
if we may be allowed the expression, the 
John the Baptist of the Reformation. The 
flames of his Buu^rdom kindled a fire which 
shed an extensive light in the midst of the 
general gloom, and was destined not to be 
speedily extinguished. 

John Huss did more: prophetic words re* 
sounded from the depths of ius dungeon. He 
foresaw that a real reformation of the Church 
was at hand. When driven from Prague, and 
compelled to wander in the fields of Bohe* 
mia, where he was followed by an immense 
crowd eager to catch his words, he exclaimed : 
••The wicked have begun by laying tieaohe*> 
reus snares for the gooae,* But ifeven the 
goose, which is only a domestic fowl, a tame 
creature, and unable to rise high in the air, 
has yet broken their snares, other birds, whose 
flight carries them boldly towards heaven, will 
break them with much more power. Instead 
of a feeble goose, the truth will send forth 
eagles and keen^yed falcons.*'^The Reform* 
ers fulfilled this prediction. 

And when the venerable priest was snm^ 
moned, by order of Sigismnnd. before the 
Council of Constance, and cast into prison, 
the chapel of Bethlehem, where he had pro- 
claimed the Gospel and the future triumph of 
Christ, employed his thoughts more than his 
own defence. One night, the holy martyr 
thought he saw from the depths of his dungeoa 
the pictures of Christ, which he had painted 
on the walls of his oratory, effaced by the 
Pope and his bishops. This dreapn distieaeed 
him. Next night he saw several painters 
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agsgeit in restoring the fignret in 
Bamfsrs and more Tivid colouring; and thie 
work peifoimed, the petnierB, snrrounded by 
in immense rooltitode, ezelnimed: ^'Now 
let the popc»B and biahope come when they 
will, they will nerer again be able to efface 
them."—** And many persons thereapon re- 
joiced in Bethlehem, and I amongst them," 
adds Husa. ** Think of year defenee, rather 
than of your-dreams," said his fkitbful friend, 
the ChevaKer de Ohlum, to whom he had im- 
parted his dream* ** I am no dreamer," re- 
plied Hues; *«bat I hol^ it certain, that the 
image of Christ will never be effaced. They 
desired to destroy it, but it will be imprinted 
anew on the hearts of men by much better 
preachers than myself. The nation that loves 
Christ will rejoice at this. And I, awaking 
from the dead, and rislnff as it were from the 
grave, shall leap for joy?'^ 

A oeotnry elapsed ; and the Gospel torch, 
rekindled by the Reformersydid in truth en- 
lighten many nations, who rejoiced in its 
beams. 

Bat it was not only amongst those whom 
Rome regarded as her adversaries, that a life* 
|i?ing word was heard at that period. Ca« 
Siolicism itself-^-and we may take comfort 
from the Aooght— reekons amongst its own 
members numerous witnesses for the truth. 
The primitive edifice had been consumed ; but 
a holy fir» smouldered beneath its ashes, and 
from time to time bright sparks were seen to 
escape. 

Anselm of Canterbury, in a work for the 
ose of the dyin^, eihorted them **to look 
solely to the ments of Jesus Christ" 

A monk, named Arnold i, offered up every 
day in his peaoelbl cell this fervent prayer, 
'*0h, Lord Jesus Christ! I believe that in 
Chee alone I have redemption and righteous- 

A pions bishop of Bftle, Christopher de 
Utenheim, had his name written upon a pic- 
ture painted on glass, whieh is still at Bftle, 
and round it this motio, which he wish^ to 
bave always before him^— ** My hope is in 
die cross of Christ; I seek grace, and not 
works."<» 

A poor Carthusian, brother Martin, white 
this affecting confession : " Oh, most merpifol 
God ! I know that I can only be saved, and 
satisfy thy righteousness, by the merit, the 
innocent suffering, and death of thy well- 
beloved Son. Holy Jesus ! my salvation is 
in thy hands. Thou canst not withdraw the 
bands of thy love from me; for they have 
created, and formed, and redOmeed me. Thou 
bast inscribed my name with a pen of iron, 
b rich mercy, and so as nothing can efface it, 
on thy side, thy hands, and thy feet; &c. ftc. 
After this the good Caiibusian plaoMi his 
eonfession in a wooden box, and enclosed the 
koK m a hole he had made in the waU ofhiscdl.^ 

The piety of brother Martin would never 
bave been known, if his box had not been 
band, on the 31st of December, 1776, in tak- 
ia^ down an old building which had been part 
sTths Carthosian convent at B&ls. How 



many convents may have eoneealed siinflar 
treasures ! 

But these holy men only held this faith 
themselves, and did not know how to commu- 
nicate it to others. Living in retirement, they 
might, more or less adopt the words of good 
brother Martin, written in his box :^ ** Et si 
AtBCpradieia eonJUeri non ponim lingua^ eon' 
JiUor tamen eorae et acrtp^o.-— If I cannot con* 
fees these things with my tongue, I at least 
confess them with my pen and with my heart" 
The word of truth was laid up in the sano- 
tuary of many a pious mind, but to use an 
expression in the Gospel, it bad not free course 
in the world. 

If men did not openly confess the doctrine 
of salvation, they at least did net fear, even 
within the pale of the Romish Church, boldly 
to protest against the abuses which disgraoed 
it. Italy itself had at that time her witnesses 
against the priesthood. The Dominican, Sa^ 
varonola, preached at Florence in 1498 against 
the insupportable vices of Rome; but the 
powers that then were, despatched him by the 
inquisition and the stake. 

Geiler of Kaisersberg was for three»and« 
thirty years the great preacher of Germany. 
Hs attacked the clergy with energy. ** When 
the summer leaves turn yellow," said he, ** we 
say that the root is diseased ; and thus it is, a 
dissolute people proclaim a corrupted priest- 
hood." ** If no wicked mal^ght to say mass," 
said he to his bishop', ** drive out all the priests 
from your diocese." The people, bearing this 
courageous minister, learned even in the sano 
tuanr to see the enormities of Uisir spiritual 
guides. 

This state of things in the Chureh itself 
deserves our noti<^. When the Wisdom of 
God shall again utter his teachings, there will 
everywhere be underatandingB and^ hearts to 
comprehend. When the sower ahall again 
come forth to sow, he will find ground pre- 
pared to receive the seed. When the word 
of truth shall resound, it will find echoes to 
repeat it When the trumpet shall utter a 
war^note in the Church, many of her children 
will prepare themselves to the battle. 

We are arrived near the scene on whieh 
Luther appeared. Before we begin the his- 
tory of that great commotion, which caused to 
shoot up in all its brilliancy that Ngbt of 
truth which had been so long concealed, and 
which, by renovating the Church, renovated 
so many nations, and called others into ex« 
istence, creating a new Europe and a new 
Christianity, let us take a glance at the dififez- 
Mit nations in the midst ofwhom this revolu- 
tion in religion took place. 

The Empire was a confederacy of different 
states, with the Emperor at their head. Each 
of these states possessed sovereignty over its 
own territory. The Imperial Diet, composed 
of all the nrmces, or sovereign states, exercised 
the legislative power for the whole of the 
Germanic body. The Emperor ratified the 
laws, decrees, or resolutions, of this assembly, 
and it was his oflSee to publish and execute 
them. The seven more powerful princes, ui^ 
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dflr liie title of Eleoton* hid tlwpiivUefi of 

awarding the Imperial crown. 

The prinees and atatea of the Germanic Con- 
federacy had been anciently aabjecta of the 
Emperora, and held their landa or them. Bat 
after the aooeeaioti of Rodolph of Hapabarg, 
(1373,Va leriea of tronblea had taken place, 
in which princea, free oitiea, and biahope, 
•equired a oonaiderable degree of independ- 
ence, at the expense of the Imperial sovereign. 

The north ot Germany, inhabited chiefly by 
the old Saxon race, had acquired moat liberty. 
The Emperor, incessantly attacked by the 
Tniks in his heieditarjr possessions, was dis- 
posed to keep on good terms with ooarageoas 
ehiefs and communities, whose alliance was 
then necessary to him. SeTeral free ciUeo in 
the north-west and south of Eorope had, by 
commerce, manufactures, and industry, at- 
tained a considerable degree of prosperity, 
and, by that means, of tndependenoe. The 
powerful house of Austria, which wore the 
crown of the Empire, controlled the majority 
of the states of central Germanif , oreilooked 
their moTements, and was preparing to extend 
its dominion, orer and beyond the whole Em- 
pire, when the Reformatton interposed a power- 
ful barrier to its encroaehmeBt8,and saFod the 
liberties of Eorope. 

If, in the time of St. Paul, or of Ambrose, 
of Austin, of Chrysostom, or even in the days 
of Anselm and Bernard, the question had been 
asked, what people or nition God would be 
likely to use to reform the church,— the thought 
might have turned to the countries honoured 
by the Aposties* ministiy,— to Asia, to Greece, 
or to Rome, perhaps to Britain or to France, 
where men of great learning had preached ; 
but none would nave thought of the barbarous 
Germans. All other countries of Christendom 
had, in tbsir turn, shone in the history of the 
Churcb ; Germany alone had continued dark. 
Yet it was Germany that was chosen. 

God, who prepaired during four thousand 
yeara the Advent of his Messiah, and led 
Ihroagh different dispensations, for many ages, 
the people among whom he was to be bom, 
also prepared Germany in aecret and unob- 
served, unknown indeed even to itself, to be 
the cradle of a Religious Regeneration, which, 
in a later day, should awaken the various nar 
ttons of Chnstendom. 

As Judea, the birthplace of our religion, lay 
in the centre of the ancient world, so Germa- 
ny was situated in the midst of Christian na^ 
tions. She looked upon the Netherlands, 
En^and, France, Switzerland, Italy, HungUp 
ry, Bohemia, Poland, Denmark, and the whole 
of the north. It was fit that the principle of 
life should develope itself in the heart of Eu- 
rope, — that iu poises might circulate through 
all the arteries of the body the generous blo^ 
designed to vivify its members. 

The particular form of constitution that the 
Empire had received, by the dispensations of 
Providence, fiivoured the propagation of new 
ideas. If Germany had been a monarchy, 
strictly so called, like France or England, the 
arbitiaiy will of the soversign might haTe sufi- 



fined Is delay ler a kmg tne the ptogww of 
the Goepel. But it was a oonlederaey* 1^« 
trath, opposed in one state, might be received 
with favour by another* Important centres of 
light, whieh might grsdnally penetrate through 
the darkness, and enUghten the aurroundtnff 
population, might be quickly formed in di£ 
ferent districts of the Empire. 

The internal peace which Maximilian had 
given to the Empire was no less favourable to 
die Relbrmatbn. For a long while, the nu- 
merous membere of the Germanic body had 
laboured to disturti each other. Nothing had 
been seen but confusions, quarrels, wars in* 
cessantly breaking out between neighboorsp 
cities, and chiefa. Maximilian had laid a so- 
lid bsisis of public order bv instituting the In^ 
perial chamber appointed to settle all dii^ 
ferenoes between the states.F-*The Germans, 
aAer so many oonfiisions and anxieties, saw n 
new mn, of nfiBtv and repose. This condition 
of aflfairs powerfully contributed to harmonixo 
the general mind. It was now possible in th9 
cities and peaceful valleys of Germany to seek 
and adopt ameliorations, whteh discoid might 
have baniahed. We may add, that it is in the 
bosom oi peace that the Gospel loves most to 
gain its blessed victories. Thus it had beea 
the will of God, fifteen eentories before, that 
Augustus should present a pacified world for 
the blessed triumphs of Christ's leligiaa. 
Nevertheless the Reformation performed a 
double part in the peace then beginning for 
the Empire. It vraa as much cause aa cSfect 
Germany, when Luther appeared, offered to 
the contemplation of an obeerver the sort of 
movement which agitates the sea after a coi^ 
tinned storm. The calm did not promise to 
be lasting. The first breath might again call 
up the tempest We shall see more than one 
example ot thia. The Reformation, by com- 
municating a new impulse to the popuatioQi 
destroyed forever the M motives of agitation. 
It made an end of the system of barbarous 
times, and gave to Eorope one entirely new. 

Meanwhue the reli^en of Jesus Christ had 
had its acoostemed influence en Germany. 
The common people had rapidly advanced; 
numerous instttutions arose in the Empire^ 
and parttculariy in the free cities^— well adapU 
ed to develope the minds of the mass of tae 
people. The arts flourished; the burghers 
followed in security their peaceable labours and 
the dtttiee of social life. They gndually opea- 
ed to information, and thus acquired respeol 
and influence. It was not magistrates bend* 
ing conscience to political expraiency, or no- 
bles emulous of military glory, or a clergy 
seeking gain or power, and regardii^ religion 
as their peculiar property, who were to be the 
founders of the Reformation in Germany. It 
was to be the worit of the baarge oi u e of the 
people— of the whole nation. 

The peculiar character of the Germane was 
such aa sspecially to fovour a Reformation in 
Religion. A false civilization had not en- 
feebled them. The precious seeds that a fear 
of God depoeits m a nation had not been 
■eatlered lo tha winds- Ancient manners still 
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Then WBS in Gennsny that up* 

riglitaess, fideli^, tore, and toil, and penere- 
nace, — ^tbat religfioas habit of mind— which 
we still find there, and which preeagaa more 
ntctm to the Gospel than toe iBcornfol or 
brotal levity of other European nations. 

Another cticomatance may have contributed 
to reuder Germany a soil more fiiTourabie to 
the reriTal of Christianity than many other 
eoantries. God had fenced it in ; he had pre* 
•erred its strength for the day of its giving 
birth to his purpose. It had not lallen from 
the ftith after a period of spiiitoal vigour, as 
lisd been the case with the churches of Asia, 
of Gieece, of Italy, of France, and of Britain* 
The Gospel had never been <^erad to Germsp 
ny in its primitive purity; the first missiona- 
lics who visited the country eave to it a reli- 

r already vitiated in more than one particu* 
It iras a law of the Church, a spiritual 
diseipline, that Boniface and his successors 
earried to the Prisons, the Saxons, and other 
German nations. Faith in the *' good tidings,** 
that fiiith which rejoices the hmt and makes 
Hfiee indeed, had remained unknown to them, 
faistead of being slowly corrupted, the religion 
of the Germans had rather been purified. In- 
sioed of declining, it had arisen. It was in- 
deed to be expected thatmore life and spiritual 
itrength would be found amon|r this people 
than among those enervated nations of Chris- 
tendom where deep darkness had succeeded to 
the light of truth, and an almost universal cor* 
raption had taken place of the sanctity of the 
earliest times. 

We may make the like remark on the exte- 
rior relation between the Germanic body and 
Ibe Choith. The Grermans had received from 
Rome tint elemenLof modem civilisation, the 
frith. Instruction, legislation, all, save their 
eoonmand their weapons, had come to them 
from UM Sacerdotal city. Strong ties had from 
tbattimeatlached Germany to the Papacy. The 
former was a spiritual conquest of the latter, and 
we know to what use Rome has ever turned 
her eon<{uests. Other nations, which had held 
the faith and civilisation before the Roman 
Pontiif existed, had continued in more inde- 
pendenoe of him. But this subjection of 
Germany was destined only to make the re- 
action more powerful at the moment of 
awakening. vVhen Germany should open 
her eyes, she would indignantly tear away 
the trammels in which she had been so long 
kept bound. The very measure of slavery 
ahe had had to endure would make her deli ver- 
anee and liberty mote indispensable to her, 
and strong champions of the truth would come 
ibrth from the enclosure of control and re- 
fitriction in which her popalation bad for ages 
been shut up. 

When we take a nearer view of the times 
of the Reformation, we see, in the government 
of GermanTf sUU further reasons to admire the 
wiadom of Him, by whom kings reign and 
ptinees execute judgment. There was, at 
that tine, something resembling what has in 
oar own days been termed a system of aee- 
aiw. When an energetie sormign presided 



over the Empire, the imperial power was 
strengthened ; on the other hand, when he was 
of feeble character, the authority of the Bleo- 
tore gained force. 

Under Maximilian, the predecessor of 
Charles V., this alternate rise and depression 
of the various states was eepecially remark* 
able. At that time the balance was altogether 
against the Emperor. The princes had re- 
peatedlv formed close alliances with one ano* 
ther. The emnerora themselves had urged 
them to do so, m order that they might direct 
them at one effort against some common ene* 
m]r. But the stren^h that the princes ac- 

3uired from such alliances against a passing 
anger, might, at an after period, be tamed 
against the encroachments or power of the 
Emperor. This did indeed ensue. At no 
period had tiie electore felt themselves more 
independent of their head, than at the period 
of the Reformation. And their head having 
taken part against it, it is easy to see that this 
state of things was favourebls to the propaga- 
tion of the Gospel. 

We may add, that Germany vras weary of 
what the Romans ccmlemptuously termed *^the 
paiienee tf ikt Germana,*^ The latter had, in 
truth, manifested much patience ever since 
the time of Louis of Bavaria. From that 
period the emperen had laid down their arms, 
and the ascendency of the tiara over the crown 
of the Cesare was acknowledged. But the 
battle had only changed its field. It was to 
be fought on lower ground. The same con- 
tests, of which emperora and popes had set the 
example, were quickly reneweo in miniature^ 
in all the towns of Germany, between bishops 
and magistrates. The commonalty had caught 
up the sword dropped by the chiefs of the 
empire. As early as 1339, the citisens of 
Frankfort on the Oder had resisted with in- 
trepidity their ecclesiastical superiora. Ex- 
communicated for their fidelity to the Mar* 
grave Louis, they had remained twenty-eight 
yeare without masses, baptisms, marriage, or 
funeral rites. And afterwards, when the 
monks and priests reappeared, they had opeiw 
ly ridiculed their return as a farce. Deplora- 
ble irreverence, doubtless ; but of whicn the 
clergy themselves were the cause. At the 
epoch of the Reformation, the animosity be- 
tween the magistrates and the ecclesiastics 
had increased. Every hour the privileges and 
temporal possessions of the clergy gave rise 
to collision. If the magistrates refused te 
give way, the bishops and priests imprudently 
had recourse to the extreme means at their 
disposal. Sometimes the Pope interfered; 
and it was to ^ve an example of the most r»> 
voltin^ partiality, or to endure the humiliating 
necessity of leaving the triumph in the handp 
of the commons, obstinately resolved to main- 
tain their ri^ht. These continual conflicts had 
filled the cities with hatred and contempt of 
the Pope, and the bishops, and the priests. 

But not only among the burgomasters, 
councillore, and town derks did Rome and 
the clergy find adverearies ; they had oppo- 

- -"^ both above and below the middle da 
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of sooietj. From the comroencement of the 
16th century, the Imperial Diet displayed an 
inflexible firmness against the papal enroys. 
In May, 1510, the States assembled at Augs- 
bur?, banded to the Emperor a statement of 
ten leading grievances against the Pope and 
clergy of Rome. About the same time, there 
was a violent ferment among the populace. 
It broke out in 1512 in the Rhenish provinces ; 
where the peasantry, indignant at the weight 
of the yoke imposed by their ecclesiastical 
sovereigns, formed among themselves the 
League of the Shoes. 

Thus, on ail sides, from abo^e and from 
beneath, was heard a low murmur, the fore- 
runner oi the thunderbolt that was about to 
fiUl. Germany appeared ripe for the work 
appointed for the 16th century. Providence, 
in its slow course, had prepared all things; 
and even the passions which Grod condemns 
were to be turned by His power to the fulfil- 
ment of His purposes. 

Let us take a view of ^ther nations. 

Thirteen small republics, placed with their 
allies in the centre of Europe, among moun- 
tains which compose as it were its citadel, 
formed a simple and brave population. Who 
would have thought of looking to these ob- 
scure valleys for the men whom God would 
choose to be, jointly with the children of the 
Germans, the liberatom of the church 1 Who 
would have guMsed that poor and unknown 
villages, Just raised abo^e barbarism— hidden 
among inaccessible mountains, in the ex- 
tremity of lakes never named in history,— > 
would, in their connexion with Christianity, 
oclipse Jerusalem, Antioch, Ephesus, Corinth, 
and Romet Yet so it was. Such was the 
will of him who causeth it to rain upon one 
city, and causeth it not to rain upon another 
city, and maketh his showers to descend on 
one piece of land, while another witheieth 
under drought. (Amos iv. 7.) 

Circumstances of another kind seemed to 
surround with multiplied rocks the course of 
the Reformation in the bosom of the Swiss 
population. If, in a monarchy, it had to fear 
the hinderanoes of power ; in a democracy it 
uras exposed to the hazards of the precipita- 
tion of the people. True, this Reformation, 
which, in the states of the Empire, could but 
advance slowly and step by step, might have 
its success decided in one day in the ^neral 
council of the Swiss republic. But it was 
necessary to guard against an imprudent baste, 
which, unwilling to wait a favourable moment, 
should abruptly introduce innovations, other- 
wise most useful, and so compromise the 
public peace, the constitution of tne state, and 
even the future prospects of the Reformation 
itself. 

But Switzerland also had had its prepara-. 
tlons. It was a wild tree, but one of generous 
nature, which had been guarded in the depth 
of the valleys, that it might one day be ^fted 
with a fruii of the highest value. Providence 
had diffused amonp^ this recent people, princi- 

Sles of courage, independence, and liberty, 
estined to manifest all their strength when 



the signal of oonflict with Rome shonld be 
given. The Pope had conferred on the Swiss i 
the title of protectore of the liberties of the 
Church; but it seems they had understood 
this honourable name in a totally difierent 
sense from the pontiff. 1 f iheir soldiers guard- 
ed the Pope in the neighbouihood of the Capi- 
tol, their citiaens, in the bosom of the Alps» 
carefully guarded their own religious liberues 
against the invasion of the Pope and of the 
clergy. Ecclesiastics were forbidded to have 
recourse to any foreign jurisdiction. The 
*^ lettre des pretres'* was a bold protest of Swiss 
liberty against the corruptions and power of 
the clergy. Zurich was especially distin- 
guished by its courageous opposition to the 
claims of Rome. Geneva, at the other ex- 
tremity of Switzerland, struggled against its 
bishops. Doubtless the love of political inde* 
pendence may have made many of its citizens 
forget the true liberty $ but God had decreed 
that this lore of independence should lead 
othen to the reception of a doctrine which 
should truly enfranchise the nation. These 
two leading cities distinguished themselves 
among all the rest in the great struggle we 
have undertaken to describe. 

But if the Helvetic towns, open and ac- 
cessible to ameliorations, were likely to be 
drawn early within the cuifrent of the Reforma- 
tion, the case was very different with the 
mountain districts^ It might have been 
thought that these communities, more simple, 
and energetic than their confederates in the 
towns, would have embraced with ardour a 
doctrine of which the characteristics were 
simplicity and force: but He who said— '* At 
that time two men shall be in the field, the 
one shall be taken and the other left," saw fit 
to leave these mountaineers, while He took 
the men of the plain. Perhaps an attentive 
observer might have discerned some symptoms 
of the difference which was about to manifest 
itself between the people of the town and of 
the hills. Intelligence had not penetrated to 
those heights. Those Cantons, which had 
founded Swiss liberty, proud of the part thej 
had played in the ^nd struggle for inde- 
pendence, were not disposed to be tamely in- 
structed by their younger brethren of the 
plain. Why, they might ask, should they 
change the faith in which they had expelled 
the Austrians, and which had consecrated b j 
altars all the scenes of their triumphs 1 Their 
priests were the only enlightened guides to 
whom they could ' apply ; uieir wonhip and 
their festivals were occupation and divereioa 
for their tranquil lives, and enlivened the 
silence of their peaceful retreats. Thoy: con- 
tinued close against religious innovations. -. 

Pasfin^ the Alps, we find ourselves in that 
Italy, which, in the eyes of many, was the 
Holy Land of Christianity. Whence would 
Europe look for good to the Chureh but from 
Italy, and from Rome itself! The power 
which placed successively upon the pontifical 
chair so many different characters, might it 
not one day place theieon a pontiff who shoald 
become an instrument of blessing to the Lord^s 
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bmlage I Even if do hope was to be placed 
on the popes, were there not there bishops and 
coancils which would reform the Churoh? 
Nothing good can come out of Nazareth ; it 
most proceed from Jerasalem^-^from Rome. 
Such migfal haTe been the thoughts of man, 
but God*8 thoughts were not as theire. He 
tays, ** Let him that is filthy be filthy stil] ;'* 
Rev. zzii. 11, and He left Italy to its unright- 
eousness. Many causes conspired to deprive 
this unhappy country of Gospel light. Its 
different states, sometimes riyals, sometimes 
enemies, came into violent collision as often as 
they were shaken by any commotion. This 
hna of ancient glory was by turns the prey 
of intestine ware and foreign invasions ; the 
Btratavems of policy, the yfolence of factions, 
the agitation or battles, seemed to be its sole 
eeeupation, and to banish for a long time the 
Gospel of peace. 

Italy, broken to pieces, and without unity, 
appeared but little suited to receive one gene- 
ral impulse. Every frontier line was a new 
barrier, where truth would be stopped and 
ehallenged, if it sought to cross the Alps, or 
land on those smiling shores. It was true 
the Papacy was then planning a union of all 
Italy, desiring, as Pope Julius expressed it, 
to escpel the ^arAoruin^,— that is, the foreign 
princes ; and she hovered like a bird of prey 
over the mutilated and palpitating membere 
of ancient Italy. But ir she had gained her 
ends, we may easily believe that the Reforma- 
tion would not have been thereby advanced. 

And if the truth was destined to come to 
tiiem from the north, how could the Italians 
80 enlightened, of so refined a taste and so- 
cial habits, so delicate in their own eyes, con- 
descend u> receive any thing at the hands of 
the barbarous Germans. Tlieir pride, in fact, 
raised between the Reformation and them- 
selves a barrier higher than the Alps. But 
the Teiy nature of their mental culture was a 
still greater obstacle than the presumption of 
their hearts. Could men, who admired the 
elegance of a well cadenced sonnet more than 
the majestic simplicity of the Scriptures, be a 
propitious soil for the seed of God's word 1 
A hhe civilization is, of all conditions of a 
nation, that which is most repugnant to the 
Gospel. 

Finally, whatever might be the state of 
things to Italy — Rome was always Rome. 
Not only did the temporal power of the Popes 
incline the several parties in Italy to court at 
any cost their alliance and favour, bat, in ad- 
dition to this, the univoreal sway of Rome 
offered more than one inducement to the ava- 
rice and vanity of the Italian states. When- 
ever it should become a question of emanci- 
pation of the rest of the world from the yoke 
of Rome, Italy would again become Italy! 
Doraestie qoarrels would not be sofiered to 
prevail to the advantage of a foreign system ; 
and attacks directed against the head of the 
peainsala would immediately call up the af- 
fections and common interests from tneir long 
slerp. •* 

liie Be&imation, then, had little prospect 



of suoeess in that country. Nevertheless, 
there were found within its confines souls pre- 
pared to receive the Gospel light, and Italy 
was not then entirely disinherit^. 

Spain possessed what Italy did not,— a se» 
rious and noble people, whose religious mind 
had resisted even the stern trial of the eight- 
eenth century, and of the Revolution, and 
maintained itself to our own dajs. In every 
age this people has had among its clergy men 
of piety and learning, and it was sufficiently re* 
mote from Rome to throw off wiUiout difficulty 
her yoke. There are few nations wherein one 
might more reasonably have hoped for a re- 
vival of that, primitive Christianity, which 
Spain had probably received from St. Paul 
himself. And yet Spain did not then stand 
up among the nations. She was destined to 
be an example of that word of the Divine 
Wi&dom, •» The first shall be last." Various 
circumstances conduced to this deplorable 
result. 

Spain, considering its isolated position, and 
remoteness from Germany, would feel but 
slightfy the shocks of the great earthquake 
which shook the Empire. But more than 
this, she was busily occupied in seeking trea- 
sure very different from that which the Word 
of God was then offering to the nations. In 
her eves the new world outshone the eternal 
world. A virgin soil, which seemed to be 
composed of e^old and silver, inflamed the 
imagination of her people. An eager desire 
after riches left no room in the heart of the 
Spaniard for nobler thoaghts. A powerful 
clergy, having the scaffolds and the treasures 
of the land to their disposal, ruled the Pen- 
insula. Spain willingly rendered to its priests 
a servile obedience, which, releasing it from 
spiritual pre-occupations, left it to follow its 
passions, and go forward in quest of riches, 
and discoveries of new continents. Victori- 
ous over the Moore, she had, at the expense 
of her noblest blood, thrown down the cres- 
cent from the towera of Granada, and many 
other cities, and planted in its place the cross 
of Jesus Christ. This great zeal for Chris- 
tianity, which promised so much,— turned 
against the truth,— for could Catholic Spain, 
that had triumphed over infidels, refuse to op- 
pose heretics t How could a people who had 
expelled Mahomet from their noble country, 
allow Luther to make way in it ? Their kings 
went further. Tbe]r fitted out their fleets 
against the Reformation. They went forth to 
meet and conquer it in England and in Hol- 
land. But these attacks had the effect of 
elevating the nations assailed ; and, ere long, 
their power crushed the power of Spain. 
Thus those Catholic countries lost, owing to 
the Reformation, that very temporal wealth 
which had led them, at the first, to reject the 
spiritual liberty of the Gospel. Yet the Spa- 
nish nation was generous and brave; and 
many of its noble people, with equal ardour 
and better knowledge, than those who had 
rushed upon the swords of the Arabs,— gave 
up their lives at the stake to the Inquisition. 

Portugal was nearly in the same condition 
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as S|nin. Emamiet tha Fortaimte gare lo U 
an ^ age of gold,'* which tended to anfit it for 
that self-denial which Christianity Tequirea. 
The nation precipitating itself on the newly 
discovered routes to Iiuta and the Braails, 
turned its back upon Europe and the Refoi^ 
mation. ' 

Few countriee seemed likely to be better 
disposed than France for the reception of the 
erangelical doctrines. Almost all the intel- 
lectual and spiritual life of the middle ages 
was concentrated in her. It might have been 
said that ttie paths were erery where trodden 
for a grand manifestation of the truth. Men 
of the most opposite characters, and whoee 
influence over the people had been most 
powerful, had in some degree countenanced 
the Reformation. Saint Bernard had set the 
example of that heartfelt faith, that inward 
piety which is the most beautiful feature of 
Its character. Abelard had introduced into 
the study of theology the rational principle, 
which, though incapable of developing the 
truth, is vet powerful for the destruction of 
error. Many heretics, ao called, had revived 
the liffht of God's word in the provinces. 
The University of Paris had placed itself in 
opposition to the Church, and had not feared 
to combat it. In the beginninff of the fifteenth 
century, the Clemangis and the Gersone had 
spoken out with undaunted courage. The 
I'ragmatio Sanction had been a graiKi Act of 
Independence, and promised to be the palla- 
dium of Gallic liberty. The French nobility, 
numerous, jealous of their pre-eminence^ and 
having at this period been gradually deprived 
of their privileges by the growing power of 
their kings, must have been favourably dis- 
posed towards a religions change which might 
restore to them some portion of the inde- 
pendence they had loet. The people, of q uick 
feelings, intelligent, and susceptible of gene- 
rous emotions, were as open, or even more so, 
than most other nations, to the truth. It 
seemed as if the Reformation must be, among 
them, the )>irth which should crown the tra- 
vail of several centuries* But the chariot of 
France, which for so many genentions seemed 
- to be advancing to the same ffoal, suddenly 
turned at the moment of the Reformation, and 
took a contrary direction. Such was the will 
of Him who rules nations and their kings. 
The prince, then seated in the chariot, and 
holding the reins, and who, as a pattern of 
leaning, seemed likely to be foremost in pro- 
moting the Reformation, turned his people in 
another direction. The augury of ages was 
deceived, and the impulse given to France 
was spent and lost in struggles against the 
ambition and fanaticism of £er kings. The 
race of Valois deprived her of her rights. 
Perhaps if she had received the Gospel, she 
might have become too powerfuL God had 
chosen a weaker people, a people that as yet 
was not, — ^to be the depository of his truth. 
France^ after having been almost reformed, 
found herself, in the result, Roman Catholic. 
The sword of her princes, cast into the scale, 
sansed it to indine in favour of Rome. Alas ! 



another swend, that of ths Rsferrosrs dienfr* 
selves, inaured the failure of the effort for 
Reformation. The hands that had beoome ao- 
customed to warlike weapons, ceased to be 
lifted up in prayer. It is by Che blood of its 
confessors, not by that of its adversaries, that 
the Gospel triumphs. Blood shed by its de» 
fenden, extinguishes and smothers it. Francis 
I., in the very beginning of his rei^ eagerly 
sacrificed the Pregraatioal Sanction to the 
Papacy, substituting a eoneordai detrimental 
to rrauce, and advanta^us to the crown and 
to the Pope. Maintaining by his sword the 
rights of the German Protestants at war with 
his rival, this ** father of the sciences*' plonged 
it up to the hilt in the hearts of his own re- 
formed subjects. His successore did, from 
motives of fanaticism, or weakness, or tc 
silence the clamoura of a ^ilty conscience, 
what he had done for ambition. They met 
indeed with a powerful resistance, but it was 
not always such as the martyre of the first 
ages had opposed to their Pagan persecutors, 
'nie strength of the Protestants was the source 
of their weakness ; their success drew after it 
their ruin. 

The Low Countries formed, at that period^ 
one of the most flourishing portions of En- 
rope. Its population was mdnstrioua, better 
informed, owing to its numerous connections 
with different re^ons of the earth, full of 
courage, and passionately attached to its inde- 
pendence, its privities, and its liberty. On 
the very bordere of Germany, it would be the 
first to near the report of the Reformation ; it 
was capable of receiving it. But all did not 
receive it. To the poor it vras given to re- 
ceive the jtrath. The hungry were filled with 
ffood thingB, and the rich sent empty away. 
The Netherlands, which had alwajra been 
more or less connected with the Empire, had 
forty yeara before fallen to the possession of 
Austria, and after Charles V., they devolved 
to the Spanish branch, and so to the ferociona 
Philip. The princes and governors of this 
ill-fated country trampled the Gospel and^ 
foot, and waded through the blood of ita mar- 
tyre. The countiT was composed of two di- 
visions widely dissimilar the one from the 
other. The south, rich, and increased in 
goods succumbed. How could its extensive 
manufactures, cairied to anch perfection,^^ 
how could Bruges, the great mart of northern 
merohandise, or Antwerp, the queen of coiih 
meroial cities, make their intereats ooneiet 
with a long and bloody atruggle for the thinra 
of faith t But the northern provinces, de- 
fended by their dykes, the sea, their marehes, 
and, still more, by the simple mannera of the 
population, and their determination to suflTer 
the loss of all, rather than of the Goepelr-^ 
not only preserved their franchises, their pri- 
vileges and their faith, but achieved independ- 
ence and a glorious existence as a nation. 

England then gave little promise of all she 
has subsequently acquired. Driven from the 
Continent, where she had long obatinately 
contended for the conquest of France, she be- 
gan to turn her eyes towards tfa^ oosnn as to 
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dw •mpA* whieli WW designeil to be tb» trae I 
cod of her viotories, and of which the inherit* 
anee was leeerved for her. Twice converted 
to Christmnity, firet under the Britons, then 
vnder the Anglo*S«zoB8« she paid deTOutly 
the annual tribute of St Peter*s pence. Yet 
was she reserred for a lofty destiny. Mis- 
tress of the ocean, everywhere present throofifh 
a]i parts of the earth, she was ordained to be 
one daj, with the people to whom, she should 
fire births as the hand of God to scatter the 
seed of life in remotest islands and on bound- 
lesa contiBentB. Alrsady some circumstances 
ga^e presage of her destinies. Great inteU 
lectttal light had shone in the British Isles, 
and some glimmerings of it still remained. A 
crowd of (oreigners, artists, merchants, work- 
mpo, from the Low Countries, Oennany, and 
other legions, thronged her harbours and 
cities. The new religious opinions would 
therefofe be easily and quickly introduced. 
Finally, England had then an eccentric king, 
who, endowed with some learning and con- 
siderable conragis, was eontinnally chandng 
his porposes and notions, and turning from 
one side to another, aoooiding to the direction 
in which his violent passions impelled him. 
It was ptmtibk that one of the inconsistencies 
«f Henry Vlll. might prove favourable to the 
Reformation* 

Scotland was thea torn by factions. A 
king fire years old, a queen regent, ambitious 
Boblee, an influential clerrjr, harassed this 
eourageoos nation on all sides. It was how- 
ever destined to bold a distinguished place 
amongst the nations which should receive ihd 
ReformatioB. 

The three northern kingdoms, Denmark, 
Sweden, and Norway, were united under one 
goverament. These rude and ¥rariike people 
seemed likely to have little sympathy with 
the doctrine of love and peace. Yet from the 
very energy of their character, they were per- 
hape better disposed to receive the spirit of 
the eTsngelical doctrine than the southern na- 
tions. Sot these desoendaats of warriors and 
pirates brought perhaps too warlike a spirit to 
the sapport of the Protestant cause; m sub- 
sequent times they defended it heroically by 
the sword. 

Rnseia, situate at the extremity of Europe, 
had but little connection with other states, we 
may add« that she belonged to the Greek 
Church. The Reformation efiected in the. 
West had little or no influence upon the East 

Poland seemed well prepared for a reforma- 
tioD. The vicinity of the Bohemian and 
Macarian Christians had disposed it to receive 
that relmous impulse which the neighbouring 
states of Geimany were destined speedily to 
impart to iL As early as the year 1500, the 
nobility of Poland had demanded that the cup 
ahooU be given to the laity, appealing to the 
eiastoin of the primitive Chiurch. The liberty 
whieh was en^yed m the cities, and the inde- 
pendenee c^ its nobles, made 4his country a 
safe asylum for Christians who were perse^ 
2ated u their own. The truth they brought 
with them was joyfully welaomed by nnm- 
6 



bers,-^It is the conatry whieh in oor times hia 
the fewest con£»88ors of the Gospel. 

The flame of Refoimation, which had long 
flickered in Bohemia, had almost been extin- 
guished in blood. Nevertheless some poor 
survivore, escaped from the carnage, were still 
living to see the day that Hues had predicted. 

Hotigary had been districted by intestine 
wars, under the rale of princes without ability 
or experience, who, in the result^ made the 
country a dependency of Austria, by enrolling 
that powerful house among the heirs of the 
crown. 

Such was the condition of Europe st the 
beginning of that sixteenth centuiy, whieh 
was destmed to produce so mighty a changa 
in the great Christian family; 

But we have already observed, it vrss on 
the vast platform of Germaay, and more par- 
tieularly in Wittemberg, in the heart of the 
Empire, that the grand drama of the Reformat 
tion was to commence. 

Let us contemplate the actore in the pro* 
bgue which ushered in, or contributed to the- 
work of which Luther was appointed to be in 
God*8 handfr the hero. 

Of all the electore <^ the Emjiire the most 
powerful at that time was Fredenok of Saxony, 
sumamed the Wise. The infloeooe he excN 
cised, joined to his wealth and generosity, 
raised him above his equals.^ G<^ selected 
him to serve as a tree, under shadow of winch 
the seed 6f truth might put forth its first shoot 
without being rooted up by the tempests 
around it 

Bom at Tofgua in 1463, he manifested from 
his early youth much love for science, philoso* 
phy, and piety. Succeeding, in 1487, in con- 
junction with his brother Jdin, to tbe govern- 
ment of the heredttary states of his family, he 
received the digniw of Elector from the Em- 
peror Frederick IlL In 1493, the pious prince 
undertook a pilgrimage to the Holy Sepulchre. 
Henry of Schaomburg on that sacied spot con- 
ferred upon him the order of the Holy Sepul- 
chre* He returned to Saxony in the follow- 
ing summer. In 1509 he founded the univer- 
sity of Wittemberg, which was destined to be 
the nursery of the Refonriation. 

When the light dawned, he did not commit 
himself on either side, but stood by to secure 
it. No man was fitter for this oflSce ; he pos- 
sessed the general esteem, and was in the in« 
timate confidence of the Emperor. He even 
acted for him in his absence. His wisdom 
consisted not in the skilful working of deep 
laid policy, but in an enlightened and prescient 
prudence, of which the first law was never for 
the sake of any self-inierest to infringe the 
rules of honour and religion. 

At the same time he felt in his heart the 
power of the werd of God. One day, when 
the Vica»-General, StaupiCz, was in m% com- 
pany, the coBvereation turned on public de- 
claimen: ^^All semions," said the Elector, 
««made up of mere subtleties and human tra- 
ditiona, are marvellously cold, without nerve 
or power, since there is no subtlety we can 
advance that may not by another subtlety ba 
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•vertarned. Holy Scripture akme U clotiied 
with such power and majesty thatshamiDg us 
•ttt of our rules of reasoning^, it compels .us to 
ory out « Never man spake as this.* " Staapits 
assenting entirely to hia opinion, the Elector 
cordiallj extended his hand to him, and said, 
** Promise me that you will always tlunk thus.^^ 
• Frederic was preciseW the prince that was 
needed for the cradle of the Reformation. Too 
much weakness on the part of those friendly 
to the work mig^ht have allowed it to be cruakv- 
ed. Too mnch haste would have caused too 
early an explosion of the storm that from its 
origin gathered against it. Frederic was mo- 
derate bat firm ; be possessed that Christian 
ffraoe which God has in all times reouired 
from his worshippers; he waited for God. He 
put in practice the wise counsel of Gamaliel— 
**If this work be of man it will come to 
naught ;— if it be of God we cannot overthrow 
it." ** Things are come to such a pass," said 
the prince to one of the most enlightened men 
of his time. Spongier of Nuremberg, ^ that 
men can do no more :->-God alone can effect 
anything ; therefore we must leave to his power 
those great events which are too hard for us." 
"We may well admire the wisdom of Provi- 
dence in the choice of such a prince to guard 
the small beginnings of its work. 

Maximilian I., who wore the Imperial crown 
from 1493 to 1519, may be reckoned among 
those who contributed to prepare the way of 
the Reformation. He afforded to the other 
princes the example of enthusiasm for litera- 
ture and science. He was less attached than 
any other to the Popes, and had even thoughts 
of seizing on the Papacy. No one can say 
what it might have become in his hands; but 
we may be allowed to imagine from this cir- 
cumstance, that a rival power to the Pope, 
such as the Reformation, would not hare 
reckoned the Emperor of Germany among its 
fiercest opponents. 

Among even the princes of the Romish 
Church were found venerable men, whom sa- 
ered study and sincere piety had prepared for 
the divine work about to be wrought in the 
world. Christopher of Stadion, bishop of 
Augsburg, knew and loved the truth ; but he* 
would have had to sacrifice all by a coura- 
ffeous confession of it Laurentius de Biba, 
bishop of Wurtsburg, a kind, pious, and wise 
roan, and esteemed by the Emperor and princes, 
was accustomed to speak openly against the 
corruption of the Church. But he died in 
1519, too early to take part in the Reforma- 
tion. John VI., bishop of Meissen, was used 
to say, '« As often as I read the Bible, I find 
there a different religion from that which is 
taught to us." John Thorzo, bishop of Breslau, 
was called by Luther the best bishop of the 
age.*' But he, too, died in 1520. William 
Bri^onnet, bishop of Meaux, contributed large- 
ly to introduce the Reformation in France, 
who indeed can say to what extent the en- 
Ugfatened pietj of these bishops and of many 
othera, was of use in preparing, each in his 
diocese, and beyond it, the great work of the 
Reformation f 



But it was reaexred to men of lower station 
than theser princes or bishops to become the 
chief instruments of God*s providence in the 
work of preparation. It was the scholare and 
the learned, then termed humanuU, who ex 
ercised the ffreatest influence on their age. 

There existed at that time open war be- 
tween these disciples of letters and tlie scho- 
lastic divines. The latter beheld with alarm 
the great movements going on in the field of 
intelligence, and took up with the notion that 
immobility and ignorance would be the best 
safeguanis of the Church. It was to save Rome 
that divines opposed the revival of lettere ; but 
by so doing they in reality contributed to her 
ruin, and Rome heraelf unconsciously co- 
operated in it. In an unguarded moment, 
under the pontificate of Leo X., she forsook 
her old friends, and embraced her youthfuV ad- 
verearies. The Papacy formed with literature 
a union which seemed likely to break the old 
alliance with the monastic ordera. The Popes 
did not at first perceive that what they bad 
taken up as a toy was in reality a sword that 
might destroy them* Thus in the last century 
we beheld princes who received at their courts 
a tone of politics and a philosophy whieb, if 
they had experienced, their full effect, would 
have overturned their thrones. The alliance 
of which we have spoken did not last long. 
Literature advanced, entirely regardless of 
that which might endanger the power of its 
patrons. The monks and the scholastic di- 
vines perceived that to foraake the Pope would 
be to abandon their own interests. And the 
Pope, notwithstanding the transient patronage 
which he bestowed upon the fine arts, adopted, 
when it suited his interest, meaaures most 
opposed to the spirit of the time. 

The revival otlettere presented at that time 
an animating spectacle. Let us sketch some 
lines of this picture, selecting such aa have 
the closest connexion with the revival of the 
true faith. 

In order that the truth might triumph, it was 
necessary that the arms that were to achieve 
the victory should be taken from the arsenal 
in which for ages they had lain hidden. These 
weapons were the Holy Scriptures of the Old 
and New Testament. It was necessary to 
revive in Christendom the love and study of 
the sacred Greek and Hebrew texts. The 
man chosen by God for this work was John 
Reuchlin. 

A very sweet toned child's voice had been 
noticed in the choir of the churoh of Pforzheim. 
It attracted the attention of the Margrave of 
Baden. It proved to be that of John Keuchlin, 
a young boy, of pleasing mannera and of a 
sprightly disposition, the eon of an honest ci- 
tizen of the place. The Margrave treated him 
with great favour, and made choice of him in 
1473 to accompany his son Frederick to the 
Univereity of Paris. 

The son of the bailiff of Pforzheim in trans- 
ports of joy arrived in company with the 
prince at this most celebrated school of the 
West. He there found the Spartan Hermo* 
nymo8|«nd John Weissel, summmed the Light 
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tfAe WbrH nod he Ind now an opportDiiity 
k stad jing, under the meet able maetera, tlie 
Greek and Hebrew, of which there was at 
tbat time no profeeeor in Germany, and which 
be himeelf was destined one day to restore in 
the land of the Reformation. The young and 
indigent German transcribed for rich students 
the verses of Homer, and the orations of 
Isocratea, and thus earned the ineans of prose- 
iflting his studies, and purchasing books* 

But he heard other things from Weissel 
which made a powerful impression on his 
fflind. **The Popes may be deceived," said 
Wetssel. ** AH satisfaction made by men is 
blasphemy against. Christ, who has com- 
pletely reconciled and justified mankind. To 
God alone belongs the power of giving com- 
plete absolution. It is not necessary to con- 
fess our sins to the priests. There is no 
purgatory, unless it be God himself, who is a 
consuming fire, and purifies from all poUn* 
lion." 

When Reuehlin was hardly twenty, he 
taught philosophy and Greek and Latin at 
Bate, and it was then accounted almost a 
miracle that a German should speak Greek. 

The partisans of Rome began to be uneasy 
when they saw men ot independent character 
searehii^ into these ancient treasures. ** The 
Romans make a wry face,*'* said Reuehlin, 
^ and clamorously assert that all such literary 
kboais are contrary to Roman piety, since 
the Greeks are schismatics. Oh! what pains 
»d patienee are needed to restore wisdom and 
{earning to Germany !" 

Soon after, Eberhard of Wurtemberg in- 
Tited Reuehlin to Tubingen, to adorn that 
rising omrenitT; and in 14^ he took him 
into Itaiy^ Cfhalcondylas, Aurispa. John 
Picns of Mirandola, were his friends and 
companions at Florence. And at Rome, when 
Eberhard had a solemn audience of the Pope, 
surrounded by his cardinals, Reuehlin pro* 
nooneed an address in such pure and elegant 
l4itin, that the assembly, who expected no- 
taing of that kind from a barbardos German, 
were in the utmost astonishment, and the 
Pope exclaimed, '* Certainly this man de- 
serves to be ranked with the best orators of 
France and Italy.*' 

Ten veare after, Reuehlin was obliged to 
take retfijge at Heidelberg, at the court of the 
Elector Philip, to escape the vengeance of the 
successor of Eberhard. Philip, in conjuno- 
lioQ with John of Dalberg, bishop of Worms, 
bis friend and chancellor, endeavoured to di^ 
fuse the light that was beginning to dawn in 
all parts of Germany. DaTberff had formed a 
Itbiary, which was open to all the studious. 
Reoehlin made in this new field, great efforts 
to enlighten and civilize the people. 

Being sent to Rome by the Elector in 1498, 
on an important mission, he employed the 
time and money he could command, either in 
improving himself in the Hebrew, under the 
instruction of the learned Jew, Abdias Sphorna, 
or in purchasing whatever Hebrew ana Greek 
manoseripts he could meet with, intending to 
nse them as torches, to diffuse in his own 



country the light which was beginning to ap- 
pear. 

An illustrious Greek, Ar^ropylos, wa3 ex 
plaining in that metropohs, to a numerous 
auditory, the wonderful progress his nation 
had formerly made in literature.. The learned 
ambassador went with his suite to the room' 
where the master was teaching, and on his 
entrance saluted him, and lamented the misery 
of Greece, then languishing under Turkish, 
despotism. The astonished Greek asked the 
German : m Whence come you, and do you 
underetand Greek 1** Reuehlin replied: ^*I 
am a German, and am not <)uite ignorant of 
your language." At the request of Argyro- 
pylos, he read and explained a passage of 
Thueydides, which the professor happened to 
have before him; upon which Argyropylos 
cried out in grief and as^nishment, ^ Alas ! 
alas ! Greece, cast out and fugitive, is gone to 
hide herself beyond the Alps.^' 

It was thus that the sons of barbarous Ger- 
many and those of ancient Greece met together 
in the palaces of Rome ; thus it was that the 
East and the West ^ve each other the right 
hand of fellowship m this rendezvous of the 
world, and that the former poured into the 
hands of the latter those intellectual treasures 
which it had carried off in its escape from the 
barbarism of the Turks. God, when his plans 
require it, brings together in an Instant, by 
some unlooked for catastrophe, those who 
seemed forever removed from each other. 

On his return to Germany, Reuehlin was 
again permitted to take up his abode at WUr- 
temberg. It was at this time that he entered 
upon tn0 labours that were most useful to 
Luther and to the Reformation. He trans- 
lated and expounded the Penitential Psalms, 
revised the Vul?ate, and especially distin- 
guished himself; by the publication of the 
firet Hebrew and German Grammar and Dic- 
tionary. Reuehlin, by tliis labour, took off 
the seals from the ancient Scriptures, and 
made himself a name more enduring than 
brass. 

But it was not alone by his vnritinge, but 
also by bis life, that Reuehlin sought to pr<>*'^ 
mote the eause of truth. He had sreat influ- 
ence over the minds of youth, and who can 
estimate how much the reformation owes to 
him on that account t We will mention but 
one example. A young man, a cousin of his, 
the son or an artisan, mmous as a manufac-< 
turer of arms, whose name was Scbwarzerd, 
came to lodge with his sister Elizabeth, for 
the purpose of studying under his direction. 
Reuehlin, delighted with the talents and dili- 
gence of his young pupil, adopted him, and 
spared neither advice, presents of books, ex- 
ample, nor anj^ thing else that was likely to 
make his relation useful to the Church and to 
his country. He rejoiced in seeing his work 
prosper in his hands ; and thinking his Ger« 
man name Sohwarzerd too harah, he trans^ 
lated it into Greek, according to the custom 
of the time, and called the young student 
Mtlancihon^ This was the illustrious friend 
ofZiUther. 
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Soon after, the amiable Renchlin was fn* 
voWed, much against his inclination, in a 
violent contest, which was one of the preludes 
of the Reformation. 

There was at Cologne a baptised Jew, 
named Pfefferkorn, intimately connected with 
the inqoisitor Hochstraten. This man and 
the Dominicans solicited and obtained from 
the Emperor Maximilian, probably with no 
bad motivee, an order, requiring the Jews to 
bring all their Hebrew books (the Bible ex- 
cepted) to the town^hall of the city in which 
they resided, there to be publicly burnt. The 
reason alleged was, that thev were full of 
blasphemies against Jesus, ft must be con- 
fessed, that they were at least full of absurdi- 
ties, and that the Jews themeehes would not 
have lost much by the proposed measure. 
However, they did not thhiK so; and no 
power could rightly deprive them of works 
which were, in their estimation, of great 
value. Add to which, the Dominicans might 
be influenced by other motives than zeal for 
the Gospel. It is probable that they expected, 
by this means, to extort considerable ransoms 
from the Jewa. 

The Emperor asked Reuchlin to give his 
opinion of these works. The leaitied doctor 
pointed out the books that were written 
against Christianity, leaving them to the fate 
they deserved ; bat he tried to save the rest : 
**The best way to convert the Jews," he 
added, «* would be to establish in each uni* 
versity two masters of the Hebrew lan^nge, 
who should teach divines to read the Bible in 
Hebrew, and thus refute the Jewieh doetore.*' 
The Jews, in consequence of this adfice, had 
their writings restored to them. 

The proselyte and the inquisitor, like ravens 
who see their prey escaping, uttered cries of 
rage and fuiy. They picked out different 
passages from the writings of Reuchlin, per- 
verted the sense, declar^ the author a be- 
Tetic, accused him of being secretly inclined 
to Judaism, .and threatened him with the in- 

SuisiUon. Reuchlin was at first alarmed, but 
leee men becoming more insolent, and pire- 
acribing to him disgraceful conditions of peace, 
he published, in 1513, a ^^ Defence against his 
Slanderers at Cologne,** in which he describied 
the whole party in the liveliest colours. 

The Dominicans vowed vengeance. Hoch- 
straten erected, at Mayence, a tribunal against 
Reuchlin. The writings of this learned man 
were condemned to the flames. Reuchlin 
appealed to Pope Leo X. This Pope, who 
did not much like those narrow-minded and 
fanatical monks, referred the whole affair to 
the Bishop of Spires; the latter declared 
Reuchlin innocent, and condemned the monks 
to pay the expenses of the investigation. 

This affair was of great importance, and 
roade much noise in Germany. It exhibited 
in the most revolting publicity, the very large 
class of monkish theologians; it drew to- 
gether in closer alliance all the friends of 
learning— then called Reuchlinists, from the 
name of their distinguished head. This strug- 
gle was like an £Sair of advanced posts, 



which influenced in a considerable degfee &• 
great contest which the heroic courage €i La« 
3ier afterwards waged with error. 

This union of letters with the faith Is an 
important feature of the Reformation, and 
serves to distin^ish it both from the esta- 
blishment of Christianity, and from the revival 
in reliffion takinp; place in our own days. 
I'he Christians, m the Apostles* time, had 
against them the intellectual eukivation of 
the age; and, with some exceptions, it is the 
same at this day. But the roajoritv of men 
of letters were ranged on the side of the Ri^ 
formers. Even general opinion was favour- 
able to them. The work gained in sxtmision : 
perhaps it lost in depth ! 

Luther, acknowledging all that Renchlin 
had done, wrote to him shortly after his vic- 
tory over the Dominicans: **Tfae Lord has 
wrought in you, that the light of his holy 
word may again shin^ forth in Germany, 
where, for so many ages, it has been, alas ! 
not only stifled, but extinct.**" 

Reuchlin was about twelve years old when 
one of the greatest aeninses of the age was 
bom. A man, full of vivacity and wit, named 
Gerald, a native of Gouda, in the Low 
Countries, had formed an attachment to the 
daughter of a phsrsician, named Margaret. 
The principles of Uie Grospel did not govern 
his hfe ; or, to say the least, his passion si- 
lenced them. His parents, and nine brothers, 
urged him to enter into the Church . He fled, 
leavhag Margaret on the point of becoming a 
mother, and repaired to Rome. The shame* 
struck Mar^ret gave birth to a son. Gerard 
heard nothmg or h; and, some time after- 
wards, he received from his parents intelli- 
gence, that she he loved was no more. Over- 
whelmed with grief, he took priest's orders, 
and devoted himself to the service of God. 
He returned to Holland; and, lo! Margaret 
was still living, she would never marry an* 
other; and Gerard remained faithfal to his 
priest's vows. Their affection was concen- 
trated on their infant son. His mother had 
taken the tenderest care of him. The father, 
after his return, sent him to school, when he 
was only four years old. He was not yet 
thirteen, when his master, Sinthemius of De- 
venter, embracing^ him one day in gneat ioy, 
exclaimed : ** That child will attain the hi|rh- 
est summits of learning." This was Brae- 
mus of Rotterdam. 

About this time his mother died ; and shortly 
after his father, from grief, followed her. 

The young Erasmus,^ alone in the work), 
felt the strongest aversion to the monastic life, 
which his tutors would have constrained him 
to embrace. At last, a friend persuaded him 
to enter himself in a convent of regular ca» 
nons; which might be done without taking 
orders. Soon after, we find him at the oonrt 
of the Archbishop of Cambray ; and, a little 
later, at the university of Paris. There he 



* He was named Gerhard after his father. He 
translated this Dutch name into Latin, (Deaide- 
rius,) and into Greek (Erasmus.) 
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MTSoed his stodtes in the greatest pover^, 
lut with the moet indefatiipble perseverance. 
Whenever he could obtain any money, he 
employed it in the purchase of Greek authors, 
—and then, of clothes. Often the poor Hol- 
lander solicited in vain the generosity of his 
protectors: hence, in aAsr life, it was his 
greatest satis&ction to contribute to the sap- 
port of young and poor students* Devoted 
ineeeaantly to the investigation of truth and 
{ learning, he yet shrunk from the study of 
theology, from a fear lest he should discover 
therein any error, and so be denounced as a 
heretic. 

The habits of application which he formed, 
at this period, continued to distinguish him 
throQgh life. Even in his journeys, which 
wrere generally on horseback, he was not idle. 
He was accustomed to compose on the high 
road, or travelling across the country, and, on 
sniving at an inn, to note down his thoughts. 
It is in this vnj that he composed his cele- 
brated *^Fraiat of /W/y,*^ during a journey 
bom Italy to England. 

Erasmus very early acquired a high reputa- 
t tioD among scholars. 

But the monks, irritated by his *^ Praise of 
Folly,*' in which he had turned them to ridi- 
enie, Towed vengeance against him. Courted 
by princes, he constantly excused himself from 
their invitations ; preferring to gain his lively- 
hood with Frobenios the printer, by correcting 
his proofs, to a life of luxury and favour In 
the splendid courts of Charles V., of Heniy 
VIII^ and Francis I.; or even to encircling 
bis head with the cardinal's hat, which was 
nlleied lo him.^ 

From 1609 he tauffht at Oxford. In 1516 
he came to Bile, ana in 1521 fixed his abode 
there. 

What was his influence on the Reformsp 
lionl 

It has been too much exalted by some^ and 
too much depreciated by others. Erasmus 
never was, and never could have become, a 
Reformer ; but he prepared the way for others. 
Not only did he in his time diffuse a love of 
learning and a spirit of inquiry and discussion, 
which led much fiirther than be himself would 
follow, hot, in addition to this, he was able, 
sheltered by the protection of great prelates 
and powerful princes, to unveil and combat 
the vices of .the Church by the most pungent 
satires. 

He did more; not satisfied with attacking 
abuses, Erasmus laboured to recall divines 
from the scholastic theology to the study of 
the Holy Scriptures. "The highest use of 
the revival of philosophy," said be, " will be 
to discover in the Bible the pore and simple 
Christianity." A noble sa3ring! and would 
to God that the organs of the philosophy of 
our days understood as well their proper duty. 
**Iam firmly resolved," said he agaio* **to 
die in the study of the Scripture. In that is 
niy joy and my peaee."^ " The sum of all 
Cfaristian philosophy," says he in another 
place, ^ is reduced to this :— -to place all our 
lupe ia Godf whoy without oar deserts, by 



groee^ gives us all things by lesos Christ; te 
know Aat we are redeemed by the death of 
his Son ; to die to the lusts of the world ; and 
to walk conformably to his doctrine and ex* 
ample; not merely without doing wrong to 
anjr, but doing good to all; to bear with 
patience our trial in the hope of a future re- 
compense ; and finally to ascribe no honour 
to ourselves on the score of our virtues, but 
to render praise to God for all our strength 
and works. And it is with this that man 
must be imbued until it becomes to him a se 
oond nature."** 

But Erasmus was not content with making 
so open a confession of the evangelic doctrine ; 
his labours did more than his words. Above 
all, he rendered a most importsnt service to th(» 
truth by publishing bis New Testament ; the 
first, and for a loikg time, the only critical edi 
tion. It appeared at Bftle in 1516, the year 
previous to the usual date of the Reformation. 
He accompaiued it with a Latin translation, 
wherein he boldly corrected the Vulgate, ind 
with notes, defending his corrections. I'hns 
Erasmus did that for the New Testament 
which Reuchlin had done for the Old. 

Divines and learned men might thus read 
the word of God in the original language; 
and at a later period they were enabled to re* 
cognise the purity of the doctrine of the Re- 
formers. ^* Would to God," said Erasmus, 
in sending forth this work, ^» would to God it 
might bear as much fruit for Christianity as it 
has cost me labour and application." His 
wish was realized. In vam did the monks 
clamour against it. ^ He pretends to correet 
the Holy Ghost!" said they. The New 
Testament of Erasmus shed a brilliant light. 
This great man also diffused a taste for the 
word of God by his paraphrases of the Epistle 
to the Romans. The effect of his studies 
went beyond his own intentions: Reuchlin 
and Erasmus gave the Scriptures to the 
learned ;—IiUther, to the people. 

Erasmus served as a stepping-stone to seve- 
ral others. Many who would have taken alarm 
at evangelical truths brought forward in all 
their energy and purity, suffered themselves 
to be drawn on by him, and became afVer- 
wards the most zealous actors in the Refor- 
mation. 

But the very causes that made him a fit in- 
strument to prepare this great work, disquali- 
fied him for accomplishing it. ** Erasmus 
knows very well how to expose error," said 
Luther, ^ but he does not know how to teach 
the truth." The Gospel of Christ was not the 
fire that kindled ana sustained his life, the 
centre around which his activity revolved. In 
him Christianity was second to kaming. *He 
was too much influenced by vanity to acquire 
a decided influence over his contemporaries. 
He carefully weighed the effect that each 
step might have upon his own reputation. 
There was nothing that he liked better to talk 
about than himself and his own glory. *' The 
Pope," he wrote to an intimate friend, with a 
childish vanity, at the period when he declared 
himself (he adversary of Luther, ^ the Pope 
D 
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has sent me a diploma full of good-will and 
honourable testimonials. His secretary de- 
clares that it is an unprecedented honour, and 
that the Pope himself dictated it word for 
word." 

Erasmus and Luther ore therepresentatires 
of two great ideas relative to a Reformation,— 
of two jEfreat parties in their afl«, and in all 
ages. The one class are men of a timid pru- 
dence ; the other those of active courage and 
Tosolution. These two great bodies of men 
existed at this period, and they werepersonified 
in these two illustrious heads. The former 
thought that the cultivation of theological 
science would lead gradually and without 
Violence to the Reformation of the Church. 
The more energetic class thought that the 
spread of more correct ideas amongst the learn* 
ed would not put an end to the gross supersti- 
tions of the people, and that to reform such or 
euch an abuse was of little importance, so long 
as the life of the church was not thoroughly 
renovated. 

"^A disadvantageous peace,** said Erasmus, 
^ is better than the most just war.'* He thought, 
-—(and how many Erasmuses hare lived smce 
that time, and are still living) he thought that 
a Reformation which should shake the Uhurch 
would risk the overturning it ; he foresaw with 
terror passions excited, evil mingling every- 
where with the little good that miehtbe done ; 
existing institutions destroyed without others 
being substituted in their stead, and the vessel 
of the Church, letting in water on ever^ side, 
engulphed at last in the raging billows. 
*«They who let in the ocean to new beds,'* 
said he, ^^are often deceived in the result of 
their toil: for the mighty element once ad- 
mitted, stops not where they would have it 
stayed, but ove^ows where it will, spreading 
devastation around."** 

But the more couraffeons party was not at a 
loss for an answer. History had sufficiently 
proved that a candid exhibition of the truth, 
and a decided war against imposture, could 
alone ensure the victory. If they had used 
caution and political artifice, the Papal court 
would have extinguished the light in its first 
glimmerings. Had not gentler means been 
uied for ages! Had they not seen Council 
after Council convoked with the intention of 
reforming the Church 1 All had been in vain. 
Why again try an experiment that bad so often 

Undoubtedly ai thorough Reformation was 
not to be effected without violence. But when 
has anything great or good appeared amongst 
men without causing some disturbance? 
Would not the fear of seeing evil mingling 
with good, if it were al lowed » put a stop to 
the very noblest and holiest undertakings! 
We must not fear the evil that may arise from 
general disturbance, but we must strengthen 
ourselves to resist and overcome it. 

Is there not, moreover, a marked difference 
between the agitation which arises from hu* 
man passions, and that which is wrought by 
the Spirit of God? The former loosens the 
bonds of society, bat the latter strengthens 



them. How erroneons was it to suppose, 
with Erasmus, that in the state in which 
Christianity then was, with that mixture of 
opposing elements, of truth and error, of life 
and death, a violent convulsion could possibly 
be avoided. Close if you can, the crater of 
Vesuvius when the contending elements are 
already agitating its bosom ! The middle ages 
had witnessed more than one violent commo- 
tion, with an atmosphere less stormy than that 
existing at the time of the Reformation. We 
must not at such a moment think of arresting 
and repressing, but rather of directing aud 
guiding. 

If the Reformation had not broke forth, who 
can estimate the ruin that. would hare en- 
sued t Society a prey to a thousand destruo- 
tire elements, without any regeneraUng or 
preserving principles, would have been fright- 
fullr subverted. Certainly, a Reformatioii 
such as Erasmus contemplated, and snch as 
many moderate but timid men of our times 
still dream of, would have overturned Chris- 
tian society. The people, deprived of the 
light and piety which a true Reformation 
brought down even to the lowest ranks, aban- 
doned to violent passion and a restless spirit 
of revolt, would have burst the chain like an 
enraged animal roused by provocation to an- 
controllable fury. 

The Reformation was nothing less than the 
coming in of the Spirit of God among men, a 
regulating principle, placed by God upon the 
earth. It might, it is true, move the elements 
of ferment which are hidden in the human 
heart, but God triumphed over all. The evan- 
gelical doctrine, the truth of God, penetrating 
among the mass of the people, destroyed what 
was destined to be destroyed, — bat every- 
where strengthened what was to be maintain- 
ed. The effect of the Reformation was to 
build up. Only prejudice could say that it 
lowered. And it has been justly observed 
that the ploughshare might as well be accused 
of injuring the earth it breaks up only to pre- 
pare it for fruitfulness. 

The great maxim of Erasmus was, «« GiTe 
light, and the darkness will disperse of itself.*' 
The principle is good ; Luther acted upon it. 
But when the enemies of the light attempted 
to extinguish it, or to snatch the torch from 
him who bore it, was it fit that, from a lave of 
peace, they should be suffered to do sot Was 
it not a duty to resist the wicked ? 

Erasmus was deficient in couraffe. Bat 
courage is as necessary to effect a reformation 
as to capture a city. There was much timi- 
dity in his character. From his youth he 
trembled at the mention of death. He took 
the most extraordinary care of his health. He 
would avoid, at any sacrifice, a place where 
contagion prevailed. His relish for the com- 
forts of life surpassed even his vanity, and 
this was his teason for declining more than 
one brilliant offer. 

Thus it was that he did not pretend to the 
part of a Reformer. ** If the corrupted morals 
of the court of Rome require a great and speedy 
remedyi** said he, "it is not for me, or sueh 
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M IDS to eifeot it"* He bad none <^ tbftt 
Mrength of faith which animated Lolher. 
Whitei the laUer was ever ready to lay down 
his life for the troth, Erasmus, with perfect 
ingennoosness, could say, ^* Let others affect 
martyrdom : for my part, I think myself un- 
worthy of that honour.*° I fear, if a tumult 
Mose, I should be like Peter in his fall." 

Erasmus, by his writings and discourses, 
bad, more than any other person, hastened the 
Refonnntion; and yet he trembled when he 
saw the tempest he had raised approaching. 
He would ha^e given erery thing' to restore 
the former calm, even with its heavy vapours, 
fiot it was too late<— the dam was broken 
down. It was no longer possible to stay the 
violence of the torrent that was at once to 
eleanse and fertilize the world. Erasmus was 
powerful, so long as he was an instrument in 
God's hands. When he ceased to be that— 
he was nothing. 

In the lesult Erasmus knew not on which 
tide to range himself. None pleased him, 
and he dreaded all. '(It is oangerous to 
speak," said he, *^ and dangerous to he silent.*' 
lo all great religious movements, there are 
such undecided charactersyi*-rsspectable in 
some thin^, but hindering the trutn, and who, 
from a desire to displease no one, displease all. 

What, we may ask, would become of truth, 
if God were not to raise up in its defence more 
coorageoos champions 1 

Listen to the aidviee given by Etasmus to 
Vigilius Zuichem, afterwards president of the 
superior court of Brussels, as to his deport- 
ment towards the sectaries^ (for that was the 
name be gave to the reformers.) *^ My iiiendship 
fior yon makes me desire that you should keep 
yourself quite clear of contagion of sects, and 
that yoG give them no ground to claim Zuichem 
as their own. If you approve their teaching, at 
least dissemble your approval ; and, above 
all, never dispute with tiiem. A jurisconsult 
must be on his guard with these people, as a 
certain dyin^ man eluded the devil. The 
devil asked him what he believed . The dying 
man, fearinff that, if he confessed, he should 
be surprised in some heresy, answered, ^What 
the Church bel ieves.* H is interrogator press- 
ed him with the question, ^ What does the 
Church believe 1' The other replied, ' What 
I believe 1 Again the devil,— >^ And what do 
you believe 1 and the dyinjf man r^oined, 
'What the Church believes.' '"i 

So, the Duke Geor^ of Saxony, the mortal 
enemy of Luther, having received an equivocsd 
answer to a question he had addressed to Eras- 
mus, exclaimed aloud^ *^ My dear Erasmus, 
wash me the robe, if you can, without wetting 
it." Seeundns Curio, in one of his works, 
depicts two heavens, the Papal and the 
Christian* He found Erasmus in neither; 
hot perceived him incessantly wheeling in 
aever cmding eddies between both. 

Such was Erasmus. He wanted that 
Miberty of hear^ which makes traly free. 
How different would he have been4 if he had 
nven op kimmff to devote his soul to truth. 
But after trying to work some reforms, with 



the approbation of the heads of the Chorchr- 
aiter having, for the sake of Rome, abandoned 
the Reformation, when he saw that the two 
could not walk together, — he lost all his in- 
fluence with either. On the one side, his re- 
cantations could not repress the indignation 
of the fanatic partisans of Popeiy. Iney felt 
the injury he had done them, and never for- 
gave it. The monks pouted forth abuse on 
him from their pulpits. They called him a 
second Luclan,-<-a lox that had laid waste the 
vineyard of the Lord. A doctor of C onstance 
had the portrait of Erasmus hung up in his 
study, that he might spit In his face as ofVen 
as he pleased. 

And on the other hand, Erasmus, forsaking 
the standard of the Gospel, found himself de- 
prived of the affections and esteem of the 
noblest men of his age, and had doubtless to 
suffer the loss of those heavenly consolations 
which God sheds into the hearts of those wh6 
act as good soldiers of Christ. So at least it 
would seem from the bitter tears, painful 
vigils, disturbed rest, failure of appetite and 
loss of relish for literary pursuits, once his 
only enjoyments, wrinkled forehead, sallow 
complexion, and dejected and sorrowful ex- 

firession, that hatred of what he calls a crael 
ife, and desire of death which he described to 
his friends.^ Poor Erasmus! 

Theenemies of Erasmus went a little beyond 
the troth, when they said, on the appearance 
of Luther, *« Erasmus laid the egg^ and Luther 
has hatched it."*" 

The same signs of new life that were seed 
among the princes, the bishops and the learn- 
ed, were visible among men of the wdrld, 
nobles, kniffhts, and warriors. The nobles of 
Germany played an important part in the Re* 
formation. Many of the most illustrious sons 
of Germany formed a close alliance with lite- 
rary men, and, inflamed with a zeal some- 
times indiscreet, made efforts to deliver their 
dependents from the yoke of Rome. 

Various causes would contribute to make 
friends to the Reformation among the nobles. 
Some, having frequented the Universities, had 
there Teeeiv^ into their bosoms that fire with 
which the learned were animated. Others, 
educated in noble senUments, bad hearts open 
to the elevating doctrines of the Gospel. Many 
found in the Reformation a vague and chival- 
rous something to charm and captivate them. 
Others, it must be owned, were influenoed by 
ill-will to the clergy, who had helped, under 
the rale of Maximilian, to deprive them of 
their ancient independence, and reduce them 
to submission to their princes. Full of enthusi- 
asm, they deemed the Reformation the prelude 
of a great political renovation; they hoped to 
behold the Empire emerge from the crisis with 
a splendour altogether unprecedented, and a 
better and more glorious state of things estab- 
lished in the world, as much by the sword of 
chivalry as by the word of God.** 

Ulrio de HQtten, surnamed the Demosthenes 
of Germany from his philippics against the 
Papacy, forms, as it were, the link which then 
held united the knights and the men of letters 
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He waino kfli diBtiii{r«ifih6d by his writings | 

than by his military exploits. Descended 
£rom an anoient family of Franconia, he was 
sent when eleven years old, to the convent of 
f ulda, to become in due time a monk. Bat 
Ulric, who felt no inclini^tion for that vocation, 
fled from the convent in hie sixteenth year^ 
and repaired to the University of Cologne, 
where he devoted himself to the stody of lan- 
guages and poetry. At a later penod he led 
a wandering life, was present in Id 13 at the 
siege of Padna, in the capacity of a common 
soldier, saw Rome and all her abominaiions, 
and there sharpened the darts which lie after- 
wards hurled against her. 

On his retorn to Germany, HCitten com- 
posed against Rome a writing entitled The 
Bonum Trimiy* He there strips, bare the 
disorders of that court, and shows the neces- 
sity <»f putting a forcible stop to its oppres- 
sions, ** There are three things,*' saye a 
traveller named Vadiscus, introouced in this 
tract, " which we commonly bring away with 
us from Rome,— a bad conscience, a vitiated 
stomach, and an empty purse. There are 
three things which Rome does not believe in : 
the immortality of the soul, the resurrection 
of the dead, and hell. There are three things 
which Rome trades in : the grace of Christ, 
the dignities of the chureh, and women."— 
The last writing obliged Hutten to quit the 
court of the Arohbishop of MentK, where he 
was residing when he composed it. 

When Reuchlin's affair with the Domini* 
cans made a noise, Hutten took the part of the 
learned doctor. One of his univenity ac^ 
quaintances, Crotus Robianus,aQd others, com- 
posed at that time the famous satire known by 
the name of " Lettereof Obscure Men,'* which 
firet appeared in 1516, one year before the 
theses of Luther. This writing was attributed 
especially to Hutten, and it is very probable 
that he had a large share in its composition. 
In it the monks who were the enemies of 
Reuchlin, and are exhibited as the authors of 
these letters, discourse of the affaire of the 
time, and of theological subjects, in their man- 
ner.and io barbarous Latin. They address to 
their correspondent Eratius, professor at Co- 
logne, the most idiotic and useless (questions; 
they discover with the utmost simplicity their 
ffross ignorance, incredulity, superstition, and 
low and vulgar spirit, and at the same time 
their pride, and Amaticsl and persecuting zeal. 
They relate to him many of their low adven- 
tures and debaucheries, and many scandalous 
particulars of the conduct of Hochstraten, 
Pfefferkorn, and other heads of their part^. 
These lettere are very amusing, from their 
mixture of hypocrisy and stupidity : and the 
whole was so much to the life, that the Domi- 
nicans and Franciscans of England received 
the writing with great approbation, and thought 
It to be really composed in the principles and 
for the defence of their order. A prior of Bre- 
bant, in his credulous simplicity, bought a 
large number of copies, and sent them as pre- 
sents to the most aistinguished of the Domi- 
nicans. The monks, more and more irritated, 
importuned Leo X. for a severe bull against 



all wlMshooMdiuRs to read these lelten; b«t 
that pontiff refused then. They were com- 
pelled to endure the generel ridicule, and to 
suppress their anger. No wofk ever strock 
a knore terrible blow at the pillare of Popery. 
But it was not by ridicule and satire that the 
Gospel was oraained to triumph. If its 
friends had continued their ptogress in these 
ways ;-4f the Reformation, instead of attack- 
ing error with the weapons of Crod, had had 
iBcourse to the spirit of mockery, — its cause 
had been lost. Laither loudly condemned 
these satires. One of his aceuatntances hav- 
ing sent him one, entitled «'The Burden of 
the Petition of Pasouio." >«The absurdities 
you have sent me,'* said he, «*aopear to be 
the production of an ill-regulatea mind. I 
have shown them to some friends, and they 
all formed the same opinion of them.** And 
in reference to. the same work, be wrote to 
another of his correspondents. ''This peti* 
tion seems to me a freak of the same buffoon 
who wrote the Lettere of Obscure Men. I 
approve his design, but not his performance ; 
for he deals only in reproachful and insulting 
language.'*^ This judgment may be thought 
severe, but it shows tlM spirit of Lutiier, and 
how he arose above his contemporaries.— Yet 
it most be added that he did not always follow 
these wise maxims. 

Ulric, being obliged to renouneelhe protee* 
tion of the Archbishop tyf Mentx,. courted the 
favour of Charles V.y who was then at variance 
with the Pope. 

He repaired to Brussels, where Charies 
held his court. But, &r from gaining any 
advantage, he learned that the rope had re- 
quired the Emperor to send him bound hand 
and foot to Rome. The inauisitor Hochstra- 
ten, the penecutor «f Reuohlin, was one of 
those chamd with the offiee of bringing him 
to trial. Indignant that his enemies should 
havs dared to make such a demand of the 
Emperor, Ulric quitted Brabant. Just outside 
Brussels he met Hochstraten on the road« 
The terrified Inquisitor foil upon his knees and 
commended his soul to God and the saints. 
'*No," said the knight; ««I will not soil my 
weapon with thy blood !" He gave him some 
strokes with the flat of his swora, and allowed 
him to pass unhurt^ 

Hutten sought refuge in the Csstle of 
Eberoburg, where Friincis of Sickingen offered 
an asylum to all who were persecuted by the 
Ul tramontanes. It was there that his zeaU 
panting for the enfranchisement of his natioo, 
dictat^ those remarkable lettere addressed to 
Charles V., Frederic the elector of Saxony, 
Albert arohbishop of Mentz, and the princes 
and nobility, which place him in the flret rank 
of oratora. There he composed all those 
writings, destined to be read and compre^ 
bended by the common people, which spread 
throughout the German population a horror of 
Rome and a love of liberty. Devoted to the 
cause of the Reformer, his design vras to lead 
the nobles to take up arms in favour of the 
Gospel, and to rush sword in hand on that 
Rome which Luther aimed to destroy only 
by the word and invincible power of the tmtk 
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And yet) in tira midst of all this wttdllM enl- 
tation«iti«deli(|litfiiltofiiid inHattflDkindand 
•QiMidttrate feeAiBgB. At the death of his pa* 
lents, he ffave up to his brothen all the 
property of the fiuaily, though he was the 
eldeat soii« and even begged them not to write 
to him nor send him aay money, leet% aotwith- 
standiiig their fainocenoe, they sfaonld be ex- 
posed to the malice of his enesBieSi and fall 
with him into the pit, 

1^" truth eaonot acknimledge him as one of 
her children, for she ever walks in company 
with holiness of life and charity of heart, she 
will at least accord to him all honourable 
■Mntion as one of the most formidable enemies 
of emr.** 

The same may be said of Francis of Siek-^ 
ingen, bis ilkstrious friend and jproteetor. 
This noble knight, whom many cf his con- 
Wnporaries judged worthy of the Imperial 
erown, s'dnee fn the foremost rank of the war- 
lifce antagonists of Rome. Though delist- 
ing in the noise of batdes, he was full or ar- 
doer Ibr learning, and veneration for its pro- 
lessors. At the head of an army which 
threatened WCUtemberg, he oommanded that 
ia case Stetgaid should be taken by assault,. 
the house and property of the distinguished 
scholar, John Reochlin, should be respected. 
He afterwards invited him to his camp, em- 
bnoed him and tendered him his assistance 
m the eoBlest between him and the monks of 
Coiogne. ChiTslry had for a long time prided 
itself in despising learning. The period we 
tie retraoing presents a new spectacle. Under 
theponderoQS euiresses of SidungBn and HuIk 
ten, we peiceiTe that new movement of the 
geaersl uiiellig[enoe then everywhere begfin- 
ning to make itself feh. The Reformation 
gave to the world as its first fruits, warriors 
who were Crisnds of the arts snd of peace. 

Hatften, during his residence at the castle 
of Siekingee, a&r his return from Brussels, 
eneoora^ed the brave kniffht to study the 
evsngehe doctrine, and explained to him the 
main truths on which it is based. <* And is 
there any man," exclaimed Siekiogen in as- 
tonjshment, ** that dares seek to overturn such 
B doctrine ! Who dares to attempt itV 

Several who were at a later period distin- 
faisbed as Reformers found a refuge in his 
eastfe. Among others Martin Booer, Aquila, 
Sehwebel, C&eolampadios; so that Hutten, 
with SQBse reason, designated Ebembuig the 
** house of the just." (Ecolampadius pfoach- 
ed, according to his custom, every day at the 
castle. Nevertheless the warriors there col- 
lected were ere long weary of hearing so much 
of the adld virtues of Christianity; the ser- 
mons were too long for them, though (Ecolam* 
padios did his best to be brief. They, how- 
ever, same every day to church, but it was 
merely to hear the bienediction, or to make a 
short prajpert so that (Ecolampadius was used 
to exdaim, **Alas! the word is here sown 
ifon rocks." 

Soon sfter, Sickiii^en, wishiofr to help the 
caass of truth in his own ^shion, declared 
war against the Archbishop of Treves, *« to 
6 



open a door," as he said ^for the GespeL^ 
It was in vain that Luther, who had then ap- 
peared) dissuaded him from it; he attacked 
Treves with five thousand horse and a thou- 
sand foot. The courageous Archbishop as- 
sisted by the Palatine and the Landgrave of 
Hesse, compelled him to retreat. In the 
spring following, the allies besieged him in 
his castie of Luidstein. After a bloody as* 
sault, Siekiogen was obliged to retire: he was 
mortally wounded. The three princes pene- 
trated into the fortress, and passing through 
its apartments, found the lion-hearted kniffht 
in a vault, stretched on his death-bed. He 
put forth hb hand to the Palatine, without 
seeming to notice the princes who accompa- 
nied him. But they overwhelmed him with 
questions and reproaches. ** Leave me in 
4uiet," said he, ** for I must now prepare to 
answer to a greater Lord than ye." When 
Luther heard of his death, he exclaimed, ** The 
Lord is just but wonderful ! It is not by the 
sword that he will have his gospel propagated." 

Such was the melancholy end of a warrior 
who, as Emperor, or as an Elector, might 
perhaps have raised Crermany to a high degree 
of glory, but who, confined within a nanow 
circle, expended uselessly the great powers 
with which he was sifted. It was not in the 
tumultuous minds of these warriors that divine 
truth came to fix her abode. It was not by 
their arms that the truth was to prevail ; and 
God by bringing to nought the mad projects 
of Sickingen, confirmed anew the testimony 
of St. Paul, '^The weapons of our warfare are 
not carnal, but mighty through God." 

Another knight, Harmut of Cronberg, the 
friend of Hutten and Sickingen, appears, bow- 
ever, to have had more wisdom and knowledge 
of the truth. He wrote with much modest v 
to Leo X., urging bim to restore his temporal 
power to him to whom it belonged, namely, 
to the Emperor. Addressing his subjects as 
a father, he endeavoured to explain to them 
the doctrines of the Gospel, and exhorted them 
I to faith, obedience, and trust in Jesus Christ, 
<* who," added he, *^ is the sovereign Lord of 
all." He resiffned to the Emperor a pension 
of two hundreifducats, '' because he would no 
longer serve one who gave ear to the enemies 
of the truth." And we find a saying of his re- 
corded, which places him in our judgment 
above Hutten and Sickingen. *' Our heaven- 
ly teacher, the Holy Ghost, can, when he 
pleases, teach us in one hour much more of 
the faith of Christ, than could be learned in 
ten vears at the University, of Paris." 

However, those who only look for the 
friends of the Reformation on the steps of* 
thrones, or in cathedrals and academies, and 
who suppose it had no friends amonast the 
people, are greatly mistaken. God, who was 
preparing the hearts of the wise and powerful, 
was alao preparing amongst the lowest of the 
people many simple and humble men, who 
were one day to become the promoters of his 
truth. The history of those times shows the 
excitement that prevailed among the lower 
clasaes. There were not only max^ young 
d9 
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men who rose to fill the highest offices in the 
Church, but there were mtn who continued 
all their lives employed in the humblest occu- 
pations, who powerfully contributed to the 
revival of Chnstianity. We relate some cir- 
cumstances in the life of one of them. 

He was the son of a tailor named Hans 
Sachs, and was bom at Nuremberg, the 5th 
November, 1494. He was named Hans 
(John) after his fatlier, and had made some 
progress in his studies, when a severe illness 
obliging him to abandon them, he applied 
himself to the trade of a shoemaker, xoung 
Hans took advantage of the liberty this hum- 
ble profession alTonled to his mind, to search 
into higher subjects better suited to his incli- 
nation. Since music had been banished from 
the castles of the nobles, it seemed to have 
sought and found an asylum amongst the 
lower orders of the merry cities of Germany. 
A school for sin0ng was held in the church 
of Nuremberg. The exercises in which young 
Hans joined opened his heart to religious im- 
pressions, and helped to excite in bim a taste 
for poetry and music. However, the young 
man's genius could not long be confined 
within the walls of a workshop. He wished 
to see that world of which he had read so 
much in books, of which bis companions had 
told him so much, and which his yonthful 
imagination peopled with wonders. In 1511, 
he took his bundle on his shoulders, and set 
out, directing his course towards the south. 
The young traveller, who met with roeny 
companions on his road, students who were 
passing through the country, and many dan- 
gerous attractions, soon felt within himself a 
tearful struggle. The lusts of life and his 
holy resolutions contended for the mastery. 
Trembling for the issue, he fled and sought 
refuge in the little town of Wels, in Austria, 
fid 13,^ where he lived in retirement^ and in 
the cultivaiioti of the fine arts. The Emperor 
Maximilian happened to pass through the 
town with a brilliant retinue. The young 
poet was carried away by the splendour of 
this court. The prince received him into his 
hunting establishment, and Hans again forgot 
his better resolutions in the joyous chambers 
of the palace of Inspruck. But again his 
conscience loudly reproached him. The 
young huntsman laid aside his glittering uni- 
form, set out, repaired to Schwartz, and afler- 
wards to Munich. It was there, in 1514, at 
the acre of twenty, he sang his first hymn, 
•to the honour of God," to a well known 
shanU Ha was loaded with applause. 
Everywhere in his travels he had occasion to 
notice numerous and melancholy proofs of the 
abuses under which religion was labouring. 
. On his return to Nuremberg, Hans settled 
{n life, married, and became the father of a 
family. When the Reformation burst forth, 
ne lent an attentive ear. He clung to that 
holy book which had already become dear to 
him as a poet, and which he now no longer 
searched for pictures and music, but for the 
light of truth. To this sacred truth he soon 
dedicated his lyre. From a humble work- 



shop, sitoated at. one of the gates of the ins- 
penal city of Nuremberg, proceeded sonnds 
that resonnded through sdl Germany, prepar- 
ing the minds of men for a new era, and every- 
where endearing to the people the great revo« 
lution which was then in progress. The 
spfritua) songs of Hans Sachs, his Bible in 
verse, powemilly assisted this work. It 
would perhaps be difficult to say to which it 
was most indebted, the Prince Elector of 
Saxony, Administrator of the Empire, or the 
shoemaker of Nuremberg I 

There was at this time something in every 
class of society that presaged a Reformation. 
In every quarter signs were manifest, and 
events were pressing forward that threatened 
to overturn the work of ages of darkness, and 
to brinp about ** a new oraer of things.** The 
light discovered in that aj^ had oomoranieat^ 
ed to all countries, with inconceivable rapidi- 
ty, a multitude of new ideaa. The minds of 
men, which had slept for so many ages, seem- 
ed resolved to redeem by their activity the time 
they had lost. To have left them idle and 
without nourishment, or to have offered them 
no other food than that which had long sos- 
tained their laii^ishing existence, would 
have shown great ignorance of human nature. 
The mind of man saw cleariy what was, and 
what was coming, and surveyed with daring 
eye the immense gulf that separated these 
two worlds. Great princes were seated upon 
the throne, the ancient colossus of Rome wae 
tottering under its own weight; tbebv-gone 
spirit of chivalry was leaving the world, and 
giving place to a new spirit which breathed 
at the same time from the sanctuaries of learn- 
ing and from the dwellings of the comnMm 
people. The art of printing had g^ven wings 
to the written word, which carried it, like 
certain seeds, to the most distant regions* 
The discovery of the Indies enUiged the 
boundaries of the worid. Every thing prcK 
daimed a mighty revolution at hand. 

But whence was the stroke to come that 
should throw down the ancient edifice, and 
call up a new structure from the ruins t No 
one could answer this question. Who had 
more wisdom than Frederic 1 Who had more 
lean^ing than Reuchlin? Who had more ta- 
lent than Erasmus 1 Who had more wit and 
enerr^ than H Qtten t W ho had more cooragie 
than §ickingen ? Who had more virtue than 
Cronberg ? And yet it was neither Frederic, 
nor Reuchlin, nor Erasmus, nor HCitfen, nor 
Sickingen, nor Cronberg. Learned men, 
princes, warriors, the Church itself, all had 
undermined some of tiie old foundations; but 
there they had stopped: and no where was 
seen the hand of power that was to be 6od*« 
instrument. 

However, all felt that it would soon be 
seen. Some pretended to have discovered in 
the stars sure indications of its appearing. 
Some, seeing the miserable state of religion, 
foretold the near approach of Antichrist, 
Others, on the contra^, presaged some refoiw 
mation at hand. The world was in expecta- 
tion. Lather appeared. 
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BOOK 11. 



THE YOUTH, CONTERSION, AND EARLT LAB0UB8 OF LUTHER. 
1483—1517. 

LatheT*0 Parents— Birtlr of Luther— Luther's Early Life— Magdebur|^--HS8 Hardship*— The "Shu- 
namite" — Recollectiona — The Universiiy — Discovery — The Bible — Mental Agitation — Viait to 
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All things were ready. God who prepares 
his work for ages, accomplishes it, when his 
time is c€>nie, by the feeblest instrnments. It 
is the method of God's providence to effect 
great Rsalfs by inconsiderable means. This 
Jaw, which pervades the kingdom of nature, 
is difieemed also in the history of mankind. 
God chose the Reformers of the Church from 
the same condition, and worldly circaro- 
staoees, from whence he had before taken 
the Apostles. He chose them from that hum- 
ble class which, though not the lowest, can 
hardly be said to belong to the middle ranks. 
Everything was thus to make manifest to the 
world, that the work was not of man, but of 
God. The reformer, Zwingle, emerged from 
a shepherd's hut among the Alps: Melanc- 
thon, the great theologian of the Kefbrmation, 
from an armourer's workshop: and Lather 
from the cottage of a noor miner* 

The opening perioa of a man's life,— that 
IB which his natural chaiacter is formed and 
developed under the hand of God, — is always 
importanL It is especially so in Lather's 
career. The whole Reformation was there. 

The diflerent phases of this work succeeded 
each other in the mind of him who was to be 
the instrument for it, before it was publicly 
aevomplished in the world. The knowledge 
of the Reformation effected in the heart of 
Lather himself is, in truth, the key to the 
Reformation of the Chnrch. It is only by 
studying the work in the individual thst we 
can comprehend the general work. They 
who neglect the former, will know btit the 
fenn and exterior signs of the latter. They 
may gain knowledge of ceitain events and 
results, hot they will never comprehend the 
iotrinsde nature of that renovation ; for the 
principle of life that was the soul of it will 
remain onknown to them. Let us then stody 
the Reformation of Lather himself, before we 
eostnnplate the facts that changed the state 
ti Christendom. 

John Luther, the son of a peasant of the 
vilhoe of Mora, near Eisenach, in the county 
^ Mansfeld, in Thoringia, descended from an 
and widely-spread fiunily of humble 



pea8antry,'married the daughter of an inhabit- 
ant of Neustadt, in the bishopric of Wnrzbuig, 
named Margaret Lindemann. The newly 
married couple left Eisenach, and went to set- 
tle in the little town of Blsleben, in Saxony. 

Seckendorff relates, on the testimony of 
Relhan, the superintendant of Eisenach In 
1601, that the mother of Luther, thinking that 
her time was not near, had gone to the &h of 
Eisleben, and that there she was brought to 
bed of her son. Notwithstanding the credit 
that is due to Seckendorff, this fact does not 
seem well authenticated ; indeed it is not al« 
luded to by any of the oldest historians of 
Lather ; moreover, the distance from Mora to 
Eisleben mast be about twenty-four leagues, 
—>a Journey not likely to have been nnoerta- 
ken in the state in which Lather's mother 
then was, for the sake of ffoing to a fair; and 
lastly the testimony of Lather himself appears 
to contradlet this assertion.' . 

John Luther was a man of upright charac- 
ter, diligent in his business, open-hearted, and 
possessmg a strength of purpose bordering 
upon obstinacy. Of more cultivated mind 
than the generality of his class, he read much. 
Books were then rare; but John did not 
neglect any opportunity of procuring them. 
They were his recreation in the intervals of 
rest that his severe and assidaous labours al- 
lowed him. Margaret possessed those vir- 
tues which adorn good and pious women. 
Modesty, the fear of God, and devotion, espe- 
cially marked her ohameter. She was con- 
sidered by the mothers of families in the place 
where she resided, as a model worthy of^their 
imitation.* 

It is not precisely known how long the new* 
married couple had been settled at Eisleben, 
when, on the tOth of November, at 11 o'clock 
in the evening, Margaret gave birth to a son. 
Melancthon often (questioned the mother of 
his friend as to the time of her son's birth. ** I 
well remember the day and the hoar," replied 
she; *'bat I am not certain about the year.'* 
But James, the brother of Luther, an honest 
and upright man, said that, according to the 
opinion of all the family^ MartiB was hon ia 
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the year of oar Lord 1483, on the 10th of No- 
vember. It was the ere of St, Martin/ The 
first thought of his pious parents was to de- 
vote to God, by the rite of baptism, the child 
that had been sent them. The next day, which 
was Tuesday, the father, with joy and ^ti- 
tode, carried his son to St. Peter's ehurcS. It 
was there he received the seal of his dedica- 
tion to the Lord. They named him Martin, 
in memory of the day. 

Litde Martin was not six months old, when 
his parents left Eisleben, to go to Mansfeld, 
which is only five leagues distant The mines 
of Mansfeld were then much celebrated. John 
Luther, an industrious man, feelinff that he 
should perhaps be called upon to bring up a 
numerous family, hoped to get a better liveli- 
hood there for himself and his children. It 
was in this town that the understanding and 
physical powers of young Luther were first 
developed; it was there that his activity began 
to display itsolf ;--4bere he began to speak and 
net. The plains of Mansfeld, the banks of 
the Vipper, were the theatre of his fiist sports 
with the children of the neighbourhood. 

The early ^ears of their abode at Mansfeld 
were full of difficulty for the worthy John and 
bis wife. They lived at first in extreme 
poverty. «*My parents,** said the Reformer, 
** were very poor. My father was a woodcut- 
ter, and my mother has often carried the wood 
on her back, that she might earn wherewith 
to bring us children up. They endured the 
hardest labour for our sakes.'* The example 
of parents whom he reverenced, and the habits 
they trained him to, very early accustomed 
Luther to toil and frugal fare. How often may 
Martin, when a child have aocompanied his , 
mother to the wood, and made up and brought 
lo her his little faggot. 

There are blessings promised to the labour 
of the riffhteous ; and John Luther experienced 
their resuitj. He mdually made his way, 
and established at Mansfisld two small fur- 
naces for ir^n. By the side of these forges 
little Martin (jrrew up,— and it was with the 
earnings of this industry that his father was 
afWrWards able to place him at school. *« It 
was from a miner's firsside,*' says the worthy 
Mathesius, *^ that one who was destined to 
recast vital Christianity was to go forth :— an 
expression of God's purpose, by his means, to 
cleanse the sons of Levi, and refine them as 
gold in His furnace.'*' Respected by all for 
bis uprightness, irreproachable conduct, and 
good sense, he was made one of the council 
of Mansfeld, the chief town of the district so 
called. Circumstances of too pinching want 
mi^hthave weighed down their child's spirit; 
while comparatively easy circumstances would 
dilate hie heart and raise his character. 

John took advantage of his new appoint- 
ment, to court the society he preferred. He 
vM great attention to the learned, and ofien 
invited to bistable the ecclesiastics and school- 
masters of the place. His house afforded a 
•ample of those social meetings of citizens 
that did honour to Germany in the beginning 
of the 16th ceatQiy. It was » kind of minor, 



to which came, and wherein were reflected, 
the numerous subjects which successively 
took possession of the agitated stage of the 
times. The child derived advantage from 
this. Doubtless the sight of these men, to 
whom so much reepect was shown in his 
father^ house, excited in the heart of young 
Martin the ambitious desire that he himself 
might one day be a schoolmaster or a man of 
learning. 

As soon as he was old enough to receive 
instruction, his parents endeavoured to com- 
municate to him the knowledge of God, to 
train him in His fear, and form him to the 
practice of the C hristian virtues. They applied 
the utmost care to this earliest domestic educa> 
tion.* But their eolicitude was not confined to 
this instruction. 

His &ther, desiring to see him acquire the 
elements of that learning for which he had so 
much esteem, invoked upon him the blessing 
of God, and sent him, to school. Martin was 
then a little child. His father and Nicholas 
Bmler, a young man of Mans&ld, often car- 
ried him in their arms to the hooee of George 
Emilios, and came again to fetch him. Years 
afterwards, Emler married Luther's sister. 
PifW years later, the Reformer reminded the 
aged Nicholas of this touching mark of affec- 
tion received in his childhood, and commemo- 
rated it on the blank leaves of a book present- 
ed to this old friend.^ 

The piety of his parents, their active turn 
of mina and strict virtue, gave to the boy a 
happy impulse, and helped to form in him a 
habit of seriousness and application. In those 
days it was the practice to use chastisements 
and fear as the main impulses in education. 
Mai^^aret, although she sometimes approved 
the too great severity of her husband, oflen 
opened her maternal arms to Martin, and com* 
forted him in his tears. Yet she herself over- 
stepped the preoeptoftliat wisdom which tells 
us that he who loves his child will chastise 
him early. The resolute character of the child 
gave frequent occasion for correction and re- 

f^rimand* ^ My parents," said Luther in afVer 
ife, 'treated me cruelly^ so that I became 
very timid; one day for a mere trifle my 
mother whipped me till the blood came. They 
truly thought they were doing right; but they 
had no discernment of character, which is yet 
absolutely necessary, that we may know when, 
on whom, and how, punishment should be 
inflicted."* 

At school, the poor child was treated vrith 
CN}ual severity. His master flogged him fifteen 
times in one day. '* It is right," said Luther, 
relating this fact, ** it is right to punish child- 
ren, but at the same time we must love them.'* 
With such an education Luther earl^ learned 
to despise the attractions of a self-mdulffent 
life, it is a just remark of one of his earUest 
biographers, that ^ that which is to become 
great must begin in small things; and if child- 
rsn are from meir youth brought up with too 
much daintiness and care, they are injured fi>r 
the rest of their lives." 

Mutin leaned something at school. He 
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WM taught the beads of Ibe Catocbism, tbe 
T^n ComiBandmenU, the Apostles' Creed, 
Ibe Lord's Prayer, some bymne, some forms 
of prayer, a Latin Grammar composed in the 
feartb century by Donatos, master of St 
Jerome, and which, improTed by Remigius, a 
Freoch monk^ in the eleventh century, was for 
a lonff while in great repate in tbe schools ; 
he also read the Cisb Janos, a singular 
calendar, composed in the tenth or elerenth 
eentary; — in a word all that was studied in 
tbe Latin school of Mansfeld. 

Bat it ftpP^^ars that the child was not yet led 
to God. The only religious fheling that he 
then manifested was that of fear. Every time 
that he heard Christ spoken of, he turned pale 
with terror; for he had been Tepresented to 
him only as an angry Judge.* This senrile 
fear, which issoferremovM from true reli- 
ffioo, perhaps prepared his mind for the ffood 
tidings of the ffospel, add for that joy which 
he afterwards felt when he learned to know 
Christ as meek and lowly of heart. 

John Lather, in conformity with hie pre- 
dilecdons, reeolred to make his son a scholar. 
That new world of light and Science which 
was everywhere producing vague excitement, 
reached even to the cottage of tbe miner of 
Mansfeld, and excited the ambition of Martin's 
fether. The remarkable character, and per- 
severing application of his son, made John 
eooceive the highest hopes of his success. 
Therefore, when Martin was fourteen years 
of age, in 1497, his father came to the resolu- 
tion of parting from him, and sending him to 
the school of the Franciscans at Maordeburg. 
Marearet was obliged to yield to this decision, 
and Martin made preparations for leaving his 
paternal roof. 

Amongst the jonng people of Mansfeld, 
there was one named Jonn Reinecke, the son 
of a respectable borgher. Martin and John, 
wbo had been school-fellows, in early child- 
hood, bad oontraeted a friendship which lasted 
to the end of their lives. The two boys set 
out together for Magdeburg. It was at ^at 
place, when separated from their femilies, 
that they drew closer the bonds of their friend- 
ship. 

Magdeburg was like a new world to Martin. 
In the midst of numerous privations, (for he 
bad hardly enough to subsist on,) he observed 
and listened. Andreas Proles, a provincial 
of the Aogosttne order, was then preaching 
with great zeal the necessity of reforming 
Religiim and the Church. Perhaps these 
diseoorses deposited in the soul of the youth 
the earliest germ of the thoughts which a 
later period unfolded. 

This was a severe apprenticeship for Luther. 
Csst npon tbe world at fourteen, without 
liiends or protectors, he trembled in the pre- 
sence of his masters, and in his play-hours he 
and some children, as poor as himself, with 
ditBcaltj begged their bread. **I was accus- 
toned,*' says he, ** with my companions to 
beg a little food to supply our wants. One 
day about Christmas time, we were going all 
together doougb the aeighbotning vUiageS, 



from house to house, singing in eonosrl the 
usual carols on the infant Jesus bom at 
Bethlehem. We stopped in front of a pea- 
sant's house which stood detached from the 
rest, at tbe extremity of the village. The 
peasant hearing us sing our Christmas carols* 
came out with some f(^ which he meant to 
eive us, and asked in a rough loud voios, 
*Where are you, boys?' Terrified at these 
words, we ran away as fast as we could. We 
had no reason to fear, for the peasant offered 
us this assistance in kindness; but our hearts 
were no doubt become fearful from the threats 
and tyranny which the masters then used 
towards their scholars, so that we wsie-seiaed 
with sudden fright At last, however, as the 
peasant still continued to call after us, we 
stopped, forgot our feats, ran to him, and 
received the food that he offered us. It is 
thus,'* adds Luther, «<thai we tremble and^ 
flee when our conscience is guilty and alarmed. 
Then we are afraid even of the help that is 
offered us, and of those who are our friends^ 
and wish to do us good.'"^ 

A year had scarcely elapsed, when John 
and Margaret, hearing what difficulty their 
son found in supporting himself at Magdeburg, 
sent hiod to Eisenach, where there was a cele- 
brated school, and at which place they had 
relations." They had other children, and though 
their circumstances were much improved, they 
could not maintain their son in a city where 
he was a stranger. The unremitting labours 
of John Luther could do no more than support 
the family at Mansfeld. He hoped that when 
Martin got to Eisenach be would find it easier 
to earn his living. But be was not more 
fortunate there than he had been at Magdeburg. 
His relations who livsd in the town did not 
trouble themselves about him, or perhaps they 
were very poor and could not give him any 
assistance. 

When the young scholar was pressed with 
hunger, he was obRged, as at Ma^eburg, to 
go with his school-fellows and smg in the 
streets to earn a morsel of bread. This cus- 
tom of Luther's time is still preserved in 
many towns in Germany. Ibese young 
people's voices sometimes form a most harmo- 
nious concert Often the poor modest boy, 
instead of bread, received nothing but harsh 
words. More than once, overwhelmed with 
sorrow, he shed many tears in secret; he 
could not look to the future without trem- 
bling. 

One day, in particular, after having been 
repulsed from three houses, he vras a^ut to 
return festing to his lodging, when having 
reached the Place St George, he stood before 
the house of an honest burgher, motionless, 
and lost in painful reflections. Must he, for 
want of bread, give up his studies, and so to 
work with his fether in the mmes of Mans- 
feld? Suddenly a door opens, a woman 
appears on the threshold :— it is the wife of 
Conrad Cotta, a daughter of the burgomaster 
of Eilfeld.*' Her name was Ursula. The 
chronicles of Eisenach call her **the pious 
Shunamitey" in lemembianoe of her who so 
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earnestly entTeated the prophet Elijah to eat 
biead with her. Thia Christiaa Shunamite 
had more than once remarked young Martin 
in the assemblies of the faithfat; she had 
been affected by the sweetness of his voice 
and his apparent devotion.^ She had heard 
the harsh words with which the poor scholar 
had been repulsed. She saw him over- 
whelmed with sorrow before her door; she 
oarae to his assistance, beckoned him to enter, 
and supplied his urgent wants. 

Conrad approved his wife's benevolence; 
he even found so much pleasure in the society 
of yoonff Luther, that, a few days afterwards, 
he took him to live in bis house. From that 
moment he no lon^ feared to be obliged to 
relinquish his studies. He was not to return 
to Mansfeld, and bury the talent that God 
had committed to his trust! Ood had opened 
the heart and the doors of a Christian family 
at the very moment when he did not know 
what would become of him. This event 
disposed his soul to that confidence in God, 
which at a later period the severest trials could 
not shake. 

In the house of Cotta, Luther lived a very 
different life from that which he had hitherto 
done. He enjoyed a tranciuil existence, 
exempt from care and want; bis mind became 
more calm, his disposition more cheerful, his 
heart more enlargCKi. His whole nature was 
awakened by the sweet beams of charity, and 
began to expand into life, joy, and happiness. 
His prayers were more fervent; his thirst for 
learning became more ardent; and he made 
rapid progress in his studies. 

To literature and science he united the 
study of the arts; for the arts also were then 
advancing in Germany. The men whom 
God designs to influence their contemporaries, 
are themselves at first influenced and led by 
the tendencies of the age in which they live. 
Luther learned to play on the flute and on the 
lute. He often accompanied his fine alto 
voice with the latter instrument, and thus 
cheered his' heart in his hours of sadness. 
He also took pleasure in expressing by his 
melody bis gratitude to his adoptive mother, 
who was very fond of music. He himself 
loved this art even to his old age, and com- 
posed the words and music of some of the 
most beautiful German hymns. 

Happy time for the young man! Luther 
always looked back to them with emotion ! 
and a son of Conrad having gone many years 
after to study at Wittemberg, when the poor 
scholar of Eisenach had become the learned 
teacher of his age, he joyfully received him at 
his table and under his roof. He wished to 
repay in part to the son what he had received 
from the father and mother. 

It was when memory roverted to the Chris- 
tian woman who had supplied him with bread 
when every one else repulsed him, that he 
mtered this memorable saying: ** There is 
nothing sweeter than the heart of a pious wo-? 
man.'' 

But never did Luther feel ashamed of the 
timet wheD» pressed by hunger, he sorrow- 



fully beg^ the bread necessary for the sup- 
port of life and the continuance of his studies. 
So far from this, he thought with gratitude on 
the extreme poverty of bis youth. He con- 
sidered it as one of the means that God bad 
made use of to make him what he afterwards 
became, and he thanked him for it. The condi- 
tion of poor children, who were obliged to lead 
the same kind of life, touched him to the heart. 
**Do not despise," said he, **the boys who 
try to earn their bread by chanting before 
your door, * bread for thtflove of God,' Fanem 
propter Deum. I have done the same. It is 
true that in later years my father maintained 
me at the University of Erfurth, with much 
love and kindnessj supportinijr me by the 
sweat of his brow ; but at one time I was only 
a poor mendicant. And now by means of my 
pen, I have succeeded so well, that I would 
not change fortunes with the Grand Seignor 
himself. I may say more: if I were to be 
offered all the possessions of the earth heaped 
one upon another, I would not take them in 
exchange for what I possess. And yet I 
should never have known what I do, if I had 
not been to school, and been taught to write." 
Thus did this great man acknowled^ that 
these humble beginnings were the on^in of 
his glory. He was not afraid of renunding 
his readers that that voice whose accents elec- 
trified the Empire and the world, had not very 
long before begged a morsel of bread in the 
streets of a petty town. The Christian takes 
pleasure in such recollections, because they 
remind him tbat it is in God alone that he is 
permitted to glory. 

The strength of his understanding, the live- 
liness of his imagination, and his excellent 
memory, enabled him in a short time to gel 
the start of all his fellow-students.^^ He made 
especially rapid progress in the dead lan- 
guages, in rhetoric, and in poetry. He wrote 
sermons, and made verses. Cheerful, oblig- 
ing, and what is called good-hearted, he was 
beloved by his masters and his companions. 

Amongst the professors, he was particularly 
attached to John Trebonius, a learned man, of 
an agreeable address, and who had tbat regard 
for the young which is so encouraging to theoa 
Martin had observed that when Trebonius 
came into the school-room he took off" bis hat 
and bowed to the scholars ; a great condescen- 
sion in those pedantic times. This had 
pleased the young man. He began to per- 
ceive that he himself was something. The 
respect paid him by his master had raised the 
scholar in his own estimation. The col- 
leagues of Trebonius, whose custom was dif. 
ferent, having one day expressed their asto- 
nishment at this extreme condescension, he 
answered them;-;-and his answer made an 
impression on young Luther. ** There are/* 
said he, *^ amongst these youths, some whoxu 
God will one day raise to the ranks of bur- 
gomasters, chancellors, doctors and magri^^ 
trates. Though you do not now see the 
outward signs of their respective dignities, it 
is yet proper to treat them with respect*" 
Doubtless tha young scholar heard ihc 
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int9m wHk pleaseie, and perhaps he then 
0aw himself in prospect adorned with a doc- 
tor's cap. 

Lather had attained his eighteenth year. 
He bad tasted the sweets of learning. He 
thirsted after knowledere. He sighed for a 
I onivefsity education. He longed to go to one 
of those fountains of all knowledge, where his 
thirst for it might be satisfied.*^ His father re- 
quired him to stody the law. Full of eonfi- 
doice in his son's talents, he desired to see him 
oilttTate them and make them known in the 
world. Already, in anticipation, he beheld 
him filling honourable offices amongst his fel- 
low-citixens, gaining the favour of princes, and 
ahinin^ on the great stage of the world. It 
was determined that the yoang man should be 
aeni to Erfartb. 

Luther arriyed at that universi^f in the 
^nr 1501; Jodocus, sumamed the Doctor of 
Eisenach, was then teaching scholastic philo* 
aophy in that place with great success. Me- 
lancthon regrets that there was at that time 
nothing taught at Erfurth but a logic beset 
with difficulties. He expresses the opiniy>n 
that if Luther had met with professors of a 
dififeient character, if he had been taught the 
milder and more tranquillizing doctrines of 
tme philosophy, it might have moderated and 
soifteiied the natural vehemence of his cha- 
laefer.i* The new pupil, however, began to 
study Uiejphilosophy of the times in the writ* 
mgs of Occam, Scotns, Bonaventura, and 
Thomas Aquinas. In later years he looked 
upon this class of writers with abhorrence;— 
he trembled wiUi rage when even the name of 
Aristotle was pronounced in his presence ; and 
lie went so fiur as to say that it Aristotle had 
not been a man, he should be tempted to take 
him for the devil. But his mind, esffer for 
isstraction, required better food; and be ap- 
plied himself to the study of the best ancient 
aolbors, Cicero, Vir|ril, and others. He did 
not satisfy himself, like the generality of sttt« 
dents, with learning by heart the works of 
these writers; but he endeavoured especially 
to &thom their thoughts, to imbibe the spirit 
by which they were animated, to make their 
Wisdom his own, to comprehend the object 
they ainied at in their writings, and to enrich 
his nnderstanding with their weighty sen- 
tences and brilliant descriptions. He often 
pressed his tutors with inquiries, and soon 
oQtatript his schod-lenows." Gifted with a 
idendve memory and a vivid imagination, all 
that he bad read or heard remained fixed on 
his memory; it was as if he had seen it him- 
self. Thus did Luther distinguish himself 
in hin eariy youth. ** The whole Univemity," 
lays BCelancthon, ** admired his genius."*^ 

But even at this early period the young 
BBn of eighteen did not study merely with a 
viewr of cultivating his understanding; there 
was within him a serious though tfolness, a 
bean looking upwards, which God (^ves to 
ibose whom ho designs to make his most 
lesions servants. Luther felt that he de- 
pended entirely upon God,— a simple and 
ptfiraslal oonnatifiDy wbieh is at ones a priint 



ciple of deep humility and an incentive to 
gmt undertakings. He fervently invoked 
the divine blessing upon his labours. Every 
morning he began the day with prayer; then 
be went to church ; afterwards he commenced 
bis studies, and he never lost a moment in the 
course of the day. **To pray well," he was 
wont to say, '* was the better half of study."** 

The young student spent in the library of 
the university the moments he could snatch 
from his academical labours. Books beinjp 
then scarce, it was in his eyes a great privi- 
lege to be able to profit by the treasures of this 
vast collection. One day, (he had been then 
two yeara at Erfurth, and was twenty years* 
of age,) he was opening the books in the li- 
brary one after another, in order to read the 
names of the authors. One which he opened 
in its turn drew his attention. He had not 
seen anything like it till that hour. He reads 
the title :— it is a Bible ! a rare book, unknown 
at that time." His interest is strongly excited ; 
he is filled with astonishment at finding more 
in this volume than those fmgments of the 
ffospels and epistles which the Church has se- 
lected to be read to the people in their places 
of worship every Sunday in the year. Till 
then he had thought that they were the whole 
woid of God. And here are so many pages, 
so many chapters, so many books, of which 
he had no idea ! His heart beats as he holds 
in his hand all the Scripture divinely inspired. 
With eagerness and indescribable reelings he 
turns over these leaves of God's word. The 
first page that arrests his attention, relates the 
history of Hannah and the young: Samuel. He 
reads, and can scarcely restrain his joyftil 
emotion. This child whom his parents lend 
to the Lord as long as he liveth ; Hannah's 
song in which she declares that the Lord 
raiseth up the poor out of the dust and lifteth 
up the beggar from the donghtU, to set him 
among princes ; the young Samuel who j^ows 
up in the temple before the Lord ; all this his- 
tory, all this revelation which he has discovei^ 
ed, excites feeling till then unknown. He 
returns home with a full heart. '^Oh!" 
thought he, *«if God would but give me such 
a book for my own F Luther did not yet under- 
stand either Greek or Hebrew. It is not pro- 
bable that he should have studied those lan- 
guages during the first two or three years of 
his residence in the university. The Bible 
that filled him with such transport was in 
Latin. He soon returned to the liorary to find 
his treasure again. He read and re-read, and 
then in his surprise and joy, he went back to 
read again. The first gleams of a new troth 
then arose in his mind. 

Thus has God caused him to find His word ! 
He has now discovered that hook of which he 
is one day to give to his countrymen that ad- 
mirable translation in which the Germans for 
three centuries have read the oracles of God. 
For the first time, perhaps, this precious 
volume has been removed from the place that 
it occupied in the library at Erfurth. This book» 
deposited upon the unknown shelves of a dark 
room* is soon to beoome the book of liie to a 
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whole imtioii. The Refonnatioo lay hid in 
thai Bible. 

It was in the same year that Lather took 
hie first academical degiee, that of a bachelor. 

The exceesiTe labour he had anderffoae in 
preparing for his ezamtnation, occasioned a 
dangerous illness. Death seemed at hand. 
Serious reflections filled his mind. He thooght 
his earthly career was at an end. All were 
interested about the young man. ^ It was a 
pity/* thought they, ** to see so many hopes 
80 early extinguished.*' Several friends came 
tonrisit him on his sick bed. Amongst them 
was an old man, a venerable priest, who had 
observed with interest the labours and academi* 
cal life of the student of Mansfeld. Luther 
eottld not conceal the thoughts that filled his 
mind. ••Soon,'* sahl he, •'! shall be sum- 
moned hence." But the prophetic old man 
Idndly answered. *• My dear bachelor, take 
courage ! you will not die this time. Our 
God will yet make you his instrument in oooh 
forting many others." For God lays his cross 
npon those whom he loves, and those who 
bear it patiently gain much wisdom." The 
words impressed the sick youth. It was aa 
he lay in the dust of death that he heard the 
voice of a priest remind him that God, as 
Samuel's mother had said, laiseth up the poor. 
The old man has poured sweet consolation 
into his heart, and revived his spirits ; he will 
never forget it. ** This was the first prophecy 
the doctor ever heard," says Mathesius, the 
friend of Luther, who relates this circumstance, 
*«and he often recolleeted it." We may easily 
comprehend in what sense Mathesius calls 
Mb speech a prophecy. 

When Luther was restored to health there 
was in him a something new. The Bible, his 
sickness, the words of the old priest, seemed 
to have called him to a new vocation. There 
was, however, as yet, no settled purpose in 
his mind. He resumed his studies, in 1505 
he was made master of arts, or doctor in phi- 
losophy. The university of Erfonh was then 
the most celebrated in all Germany. The others 
were in comparison but inferior schoola. The 
ceremony was performed according to custom, 
with much pomp. A procession with torches 
came to do honour to Luther." The festival 
was magnificent There was general rejoicing. 
Luther, perhaps, encouraged by tiiese honours, 
prepared to apply himself entirely to tiie study 
of the law, agreeably to the wishes of his father. 

But God willed otherwise. Whilst Luther 
was engaged in various studies, and beginning 
to teach natural philosophy and the ethics of 
Aristotle, with the other branches of philoso- 
phy, his conscience incessantly reminded him 
that religion was the one thing needfiil, and 
that his first care should be the salvation of 
his soul. He had learned God's hatred of 
sin; he remembered the penalties that his 
woid denounces against the sinner; and he 
asked himself tremblingly, if he was snre that 
he possessed the favour of God. His eon- 
science answered: No! His chareoter was 
prompt and decided; he resolTcd to do all 
thit oepended upon himselft to emore a well 



grounded hope of hnmortah^* Two events 
occurred, one after the other, to rouse his soul 
and confirm his resolution. 

Amongst his college friends there waa one, 
named Alexis, with whom he was very inti- 
mate. One morning a report was spread in 
Brfurth that Alexis had been assassinated. 
Luther hurried to the spot and asoeruioed the 
truth of the report This sudden loss of his 
friend afiected him, and the question which he 
asked himself: ** What would become of me* 
if / were thus suddenly called away 1" filled 
his mind with the liveliest apprehension.^ 

It was then the summer or 1505. Luther 
availed himself of the leisure afforded him by 
the university vacation, to take a Journey to 
Mansfeld, to revisit the beloved abode of his in- 
fancy, and to see his affectionate parents. Per- 
haps, also, he intended to open his heart to his 
father, to sound him upon the plan that was 
forming in his mind, and obtain his permission 
to engage in a different vocation. He foresaw 
all the difficulties that awaited him. The idle 
life of the greater part of the priests was par- 
ticularly offensive to the aoUve miner of Mans- 
feld. The ecclesiastics were moreover little 
esteemed in society < most of them possessed 
but a scanty revenue, and the father who had 
made many sacrifices to keep his son at the 
univecsit^, and saw him lecturinff publicly in 
his twentieth year, in a celebrated school, was 
not likely readily to renounce his proud hopes. 

We are not informed of what passed during 
Lather's abode at Mansfeld . Perhaps the de- 
cided wish of his father made him fear to open 
his mind to him. He again left his father's 
house for the halls of the academy. He was 
within a short distance of Erforth when he 
was overtaken by a violent storm. The thun- 
der roared ; a thunderbolt sank into the ground 
by his side. Luther threw himself on his 
knees. His hour is perhaps come* Death, 
judgment, eternity, are before him in all their 
terrora, and speak with a voice which he can 
no longer resist. ** fincomnassed with the 
anguish and terror of death,''* ashe himself 
says, he makes a vow, if God will deliver him 
from this danger, to forsake the worid, and 
devote himself to His service. Risen from 
the earth, having slili before his eyes that 
death that must ono day overtake him, he ex- 
amines himself seriously, and inquires what 
he must do." The thoughts that fovmerly 
troubled him return with redoubled power. 
He has endeavoured, it is true, to fulfil all his 
duties. But what is the state of his soal % 
Can he, with a polluted soul, appear before 
the tribunal ni so terrible a God % He muai 
become holy. He now thirsts after holineea 
as he had thirsted after knowledge^ Rnt 
where shall he find itt How is it to be At- 
tained 1 The univerai^ has furnished hioa 
with the means of sattafying his first wtnh. 
Who will assuage this angtti», this vehement 
desire that consumes him now 1 Towhatsohool 
of hoi iness can he direct his steps t He wiU 
go into a cloister ; the monastic lifowill ensure 
his salvation. How often has he been told 
of its powsr to dia«ge the hsut^to 
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Ihe Mnner, to «ndle nan |ierfect ! Hd will 
enter into a monastic order. He will there 
become holy. He will thus ensure his eter- 
nal salvatiofi.'' 

Such was tbe e?ent that changed the voca- 
tion and the whole destiny of Lothor. The 
hand of God was in it. It was that powerful 
hand that cast to the ground the youne master 
of arts, the aspirant to tbe bar, the intended 
jurisconsult, to give an entiieiy new direction 
to his after life, - Rubianus, one of Luther's 
friends at the university of Erfurth, twrote to 
him in later times: ** Divine Providence fore- 
saw what you would one day beeome, when, 
oo your return from your parents, the fire of 
heaven struck you to the ground, like another 
Paul, near the city of Erfurth, and separating 
yott from u^ led you to enter the Augustine 
Older.'* Thus, similar circumstances marked 
the conTersion ef two of the greatest instru- 
ments chosen by Divine Providence to effect 
tbe two greatest revolutions that have ever 
taken place upon tbe earth : Saint Paul and 
Luther.* 

Luther re-t^nters Erfurth. His resolution is 
unalterable. Still it is with reluctanee that 
he prepares to break ties that are so dear to 
him. He does not communicate his design 
to any of his companions. But one evening 
he invites his collepe friends ton cheerful and 
simple repast. Music once more enlivens 
their social meeting. It is Luther's fiirewell 
to the world. Henceforth the companions of 
his pleasQies and stodies are to be exchanged 
for the society of monks; cheerful and witty 
discourse for the silence of the cloister : merry 
v<aoe8, for the solemn harmony of tbe quiet 
chapel. God calls him; he most sacrifice all 
things. Now, however, for the last time, let 
him give way to the joys of his youth \ The 
repast excites his friends. Luther himself 
encoaiagns their joy. But at the moment 
when their gaiety is at its height, the young 
man can no longer repress the serious thoughts 
that occupy his mind. He speaks. He de- 
daies his intention to his astonished friends; 
they endeavour to oppose it; but in vain. 
And that very night Luther, perhaps dreading 
their importuni^, quits his lodgings. He 
leaves behind his books and furniture, taking 
with him only Virgil and Plautns. (He had 
not yet a Bible.) Virgfl and Plautue! an 
epic poem^ and comedies ! Singular picture 
of Luther^s mind ! There was, in fact^ in his 
character, the materials of a complete epic 
poem; beauty, pandeur, a^^soblimitjr; but 
his disposition inclined to gaiety, wit, and 
mirth; and more than one ludicrous trait 
broke forth from the serious and noble ground' 
work of his life« 

Furntsbed with these two books, he goes 
alone in the darkness of the night, to the con- 



* Some historians lelate that Alexis was killed 
hf the tfaonder-boh that alarmed Luther; but two 
ecHJiemporaries, Mathesiue and Selneccer (in Orat. 
dt Lath.) distinffuish between these two events ; 
we may even add to their testimony that of Me- 
kcethon, who savs, " Sodalem needo quo casu 
aterfeccom." (VitsLu^.) 
7 



vent of the hermits of «St. Augusthie. Re 
asks admittance. The door opens and doses 
again. Behold him forever separated from 
his pavents, from his companions in study, 
and from the worid. It was the 17th of 
August, 1505. Luther was then twenty-ons 
yesrs and nine months old. 

At length he is with God* His soul is safe. 
He is now to obtain that holiness he so ar- 
dentlv desired. The monks who gathered 
round the young doctor were full of admiration, 
commending his decision and renonciation of 
the world .^ But Luther did not forget his 
friends. He wrote to them, bidding adieu to 
them and to the world, and the next day he sen(t 
them these letters, together with the clothes he 
had till th^ worn, and the ring he received, 
when made master of arts, which he returned 
to the university, that nothing roiffht remind 
him e£ the world he had renounced. 

His friends at Erfurth were struck with 
astonishment. Must It be, thought they, that 
such eminent talents should be lost in that 
monastic life, which is but a kind of burial 
alive;^ Full of grief, they immediately re- 
paired to the convent, in hopes of inducing 
Luther to retract so fatal a resolution ; but in 
vain. The doors were closed against them. 
A whole month was to elapse before any one 
could be permitted to see the new monk, or to 
speak to him. 

Luther had almost immediately communi- 
cated to his parents the great change that had 
now taken place. His father was thunder- 
struck. He trembled for his son, as Luther 
himself tells in the dedication of his book on 
monastic vows, addressed to his father. His 
weakness, his yodth, the strength of his pas- 
sions, made his father fear that, after the first 
moments of enthusiasm should have passed, 
the indolent life of a monk might either tempt 
the> young man to despair, or occasion him to 
fall into some grievous sin. He knew that a 
monastic life had already ruined many. Be- 
sides, the miner of Mansfeld had formed 
other plans for his son. He had hoped that 
he would contract a rich and honourable mar- 
riage. And now all his ambitious projects 
were overthrown in one night by this impru- 
dent step. 

John wrote an angry letter to his son, in 
^which he used a tone of authority that he had 
laid aside from the period when his son had 
been made Master of Arts. He withdrew all 
his favour, and declared him disinherited from 
a father's love. In vain did John Luther's 
friends, and doubtless his wife, endeavour to 
soflen his displeasure, by saying : *^ If you 
would make a sacrifice to God, let it be the 
best and dearest of your possessions, your 
son, your Isaac." The inexorable town-coun- 
cillor of Mansfeld won Id listen to nothing. 

Afier some time, however, (Luther tells us 
this in a sermon preached at Wittemberg, the 
20th of January, 1544,) the plague visited the 
neighbourhood, and deprived John Luther of 
two of his sons. Just then there came one 
who told thO father, who was in deep affilo- 
tion: '«Ths monk of Erfurth is also dead." 
£ 
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His friends took that opportunity of 
eiliiiff the father to the joan^ novice. ** If it 
should be a false leport,'' said they, '*at least 
sanctify your present affliction by consenting 
that your son should be a monk.'' ^' Well, be 
it so," said John Lather, with a heart broken 
and yet struffeling ; <* and God grant he may 
prosper !" When Luther, at a later period, 
jeconciled to his father, rekted the event that 
bad induced him to embrace a monastic life : 
^*' God grant," replied the worthy miner, " that 
you may not have mistaken a delusion of the 
devil for a sign from heaven."^ 

There was then in Luther little of that 
which made him in after life the Reformer of 
the Church. His entering into a convent is 
a proof of this. It was an act in that spirit 
of a past age from which he was to contribute 
to deliver £e Churoh. He who was about to 
become the teacher of the worlds was as yet 
only its servile imitator, A new stone was 
added to the edifice of superstition, by the very 
person who was shortly to overturn it. Lu- 
ther was then looking for salvation in Mnuelf^ 
in works and observances ; he knew not that 
salvation cometh of God only. He sought to 
establish his own righteousness and his own 
glory, — ^being ignorant of the righteousness and 
glory of God. But what he was then ite- 
rant of he soon learned. It was in the cloister 
of Erfurth that the great change was effected 
which substituted in his heart God and His 
wisdom, for the world and its tradidons, and 
prepared the mighty revolution of which he 
was the most illustrious instrument. 

Martin Luther, on entering the convent, 
changed his name, and took that of Augustine. 
** What can be more mad and impious," said 
fae^ in relating this circumstance, '* than to re- 
nounce one's Christian name for the sake of a 
cowl ! It is thus the popes are ashamed of 
their Christian names, and show thereby that 
they are deserters from Jesus Christ."^^ 

The monks had received him joyfully. It 
was no small gratification to their self-love to 
see the university forsaken, by one of its most 
eminent scholars, for a house of their order. 
Nevertheless, they treated him harshly, and 
imposed upon him the meanest offices. The^ 
perhaps wished to humble the doctor of phi- 
losophy, and to teach him that his learning 
did not raise him above his brethren; and 
thought, moreover, by this method, to prevent 
his devoting himself to his studies, from which 
the convent would derive no advantage. The 
former master of arts was obliged to perform 
the functions of door-keeper, to open and shut 
the gates, to wind up the clock, to sweep the 
church, to clean the rooms.^ Then, when the 
poor monk, who was at once porter, sexton, 
and servant of the cloister, had finished his 
work : " Oum 9aeco per eivilaUm — With your 
bag through the town !" cried the brothers ; 
and, loaded with his bread-ba?, he was obliged 
to go through the streets of Erfurth, begging 
from house to house, and perhaps at the doors 
of those very persons who had been either his 
firisnds or his inferiors. But he bore it all. 
Inelinedy from his natural disposition, to der 



vote himself heartily to whatever bs under- 
took, it was with his whole soul that he had 
become a monk. Besides, could he wish to 
spare the body! to regard the satisfying of 
the flesh? Not thus could he acquire the 
humility, the holiness, that he had cooitf to 
seek within the walls of a cloister 1 

The poor monk, overwhelmed with toil, 
eagerly availed himself of every moment he 
could snatch from his degrading occupations. 
He sought to retire apart from his companions, 
and giv9 himself up to his beloved studies. 
But the brethren soon perceived this, came 
about him with murmurs, and forced him to 
leave his books: ** Come, come ! it is not by 
study, but by begging bread, com, eggs, fish, 
meat and money, that you can benefit the 
cloister."*' And Luther submitted, put away 
his books, and resumed his bag. Far from 
repenting of the yoke he had taken upon him* 
self, he resolved to go through with it. Then 
it was that the inSezibls perseverance with, 
which he ever prosecuted the resolutions he 
had once formed began to develope itseld His 
patient endurance of this rough usage gave a 
powerful energy to his will. God was exer- 
cising him first with small trials, that he might 
learn to stand firm in great ones. Besides, to 
be able to deliver the age in which he lived 
from the miserable superstitions under which 
it groaned, it was necessary that he should 
feel the weight of them. To empty the cup* 
he must drink it to the very dregs. 

This severe apprenticeship did not, how* 
ever, last so long as Luther might have feared. 
The prior of the convent, upon the intercession 
of the nniversitv of which Luther was a mem* 
ber, freed him ttom the mean offices the monks 
had imposed upon him. The young monk 
then resumed his studies with freui zeal. 
The worka of the Fathers of the Church, es- 
pecially those of St. Au^stine, attracted bis 
attention. The eiposiUon which this cele- 
brated doctor has written upon the Psalms, 
and his book concerning the Letter and the 
Spirit, were his favourite reading. Nothing 
struck him so much as the opinions of this 
Father upon the corruption of man's will, and 
upon the grace of God. He felt, in his own 
experience, the reality of that coiroption, and 
the necessity for that grace. The words of 
St. Augustine found an echo in his heart: if 
he could have belonged to any other school 
than that of Christ, it would have undoubted* 
ly been that of the doctor of Hippo. He 
almost knew b^ heart the works of Peter 
d'Ailly and of Gabriel Biel. He was struck 
with an observation of the former, that if the 
Church had not decided otherwise, it would 
have been preferable to allow that we really 
receive the bread and wine in the Holy Sacra- 
ment, and not mere accidents. 

He also studied with attention Oocam and 
Gerson, who have so freely expressed theai- 
selves concerning the authority of the Popes. 
To this course of reading he united other ex- 
ercises. He was heard publicly to unravel 
the most complicated arguments, and extri- 
cate himself uom labyrinths whence otherv 
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could find no outlet. HU heaiera were asto- 
nished.** 

Bat it was not to gain the credit of being 
a great genius that he entered a cloister ; it 
was to find the aliments of piety to Gud."^ He 
regarded these pursuits only as recreations. 

He loTed, above all, to draw wisdom from 
the pore spring of the Word of God. He 
found in the convent a Bible, fastened by a 
. chain. He had constant recourse to this 
chained Bible. He understood but little of 
the Word ; but still it was his most absorbing 
study. Sometimes he would meditate on a 
single passage for a whole day ; another time 
he learned by heart some parts of the Prophets, 
bnt above all he wished to acquire, from the 
writings of the Apostles and Prophets, the 
knowledge of God's will, — to increase in 
reverence for His name,— and to nourish his 
laith by the sore testimony of the word.^ 

It was apparently at this period, that he 
began to study the Scriptures in the origfinals, 
and, by this means, to lay the foundation of the 
most perfect and useful of his printed works, 
— ^the translation of the Bible. He made use 
of the Hebrew Lexicon, by Reuchlin, which 
had jost appeared. John Lange, a brother in 
the convent, who was skilled in the Greek 
and Hebrew, and with whom he always main- 
tained an intimate acquaintance, probably as- 
sisted him at the outset. He also made much 
nse of the learned comments of Nicholas Lyra, 
who died in 1340. It was this circumstance 
that made Pting (afterwards Bishop of Naum- 
burg) remark : *' Si Lyra non lyrasuU Luther' 
tu fum wrAonr/.— If Lyra had not played his 
lyre Lnther had never daiused."*^ 

The young monk applied himself to his 
atndtea with so much zeal, that often, for two 
or three weeks together, he would omit the 
prescribed prayers. But he was soon alarmed 
by the thought that he had transgressed the 
rales of his order. Then he shut himself up 
to redeem his negligence ; he set himself to 
repeat conscientiously all his omitted prayers 
witboQt thinking of his necessary food. On 
one occasion he passed seven weeks almost 
without sleep. 

Burning with the desire after that holiness 
which he nad sought in the cloister, Luther 
cave himself up to all the rigour of an ascetic 
life. He endeavoured to crucify the flesh by 
fastings, macerations, and watchings.^ Shut 
op in his cell, as in a prison, he was continu- 
ally struggling against the evil thoughts and 
inclinations of his heart. A little bread, a 
single herring, were often his only food. In- 
6eed be was constitutionally abstemious. So 
it was that his friends have often seen him,— 
even after he had learned thdt heaven was not 
to be purchased by abstinence, — content hira- 
splf with the poorest food, and go four days 
together without eating or drinking.* This is 
stated on the authority of a credible witness, 
— Melancthon; and we see from this how 
little attention is due to the fables which igno- 
noce and prejudice have qirculated as to in- 
temperance in Luther. Nothing was too 
great a sacrifice, at the period we speak of, 



for the sake of becoming holy to gain heaven. 
Never did the Romish Church contain a monk 
of more piety ; never did a cloister witness 
efibrts more sincere and unwearied to purchase 
eternal happiness.^ When Luther, become a 
Reformer, declared that heaven could not be 
thus purchased, he knew well what he said; 
" Verily," wrote he to Duke George of Sax- 
ony, '^1 was a devout monk, and followed the 
rules of my order so strictly, that I cannot tell 
you all. If ever a monk entered into heaven 
by his monkish merits, certainly I should have 
obtained an entrance there. All the monks 
who knew me will confirm this ; and if it had 
lasted much longer, I should have become 
literally a martyr, through watchings, prayer, 
reading, and other labonrs."** 

We approach the period which made Luther 
a new man ; and, by discovering to him the 
unfathomable love of God, created in him the 
power to declare it to the world. 

Luther did not find, in the tranquillity of the 
cloister and monkish perfection, the peace he 
was in quest of. He wanted an assurance 
that he was saved. This was the great want 
of his soul; without it he could not rest. 
But the fears which had shaken him in the 
world, pursued him to his cell. Nay, more» 
they increased there, and the least cry of his 
conscience seemed to resound beneath the 
vaulted roofs of the cloister. God had led 
him thither, that he might learn to know him- 
self, and to despair of his own strength or 
virtues. His conscience, enlightened by the 
Divine Word, taught him what it was to be 
holy ; but he was filled with terror at finding; 
neither in his heart nor in his life, the tran- 
script of that holiness which he contemplated 
with wonder in the Word of God. Melancholy 
discovery! and one that is made by every 
sincere man. No righteousness within ; no 
righteousness in outward action: ever3rwhere 
omission of duty, — sin, pollution. — The more 
ardent Luther^s natural character, the more 
powerful was this secret and constant resis- 
tance of his nature to that which is good, and 
the deeper did it plunge him into despair. 

The monks and theologians encouraged him 
to do good works, and in that way satisfy the 
divine justice. ** But what works,** thought 
he, ** can proceed out of a heart like mine ? 
How can I, with works, polluted even in their 
Source and motive, stand before a Holy 
Judge 1" — "I was, in the sight of God, a 
great sinner,** says he; *'and I could not 
think it possible for me to appease him with 
my mertV*," 

He was agitated and dejected; shunning 
the trivial and dull discourse of the monks. 
The latter, unable to comprehend the tempes- 
tuous beavings of his soul, watched him with 
astonishment, while they complained of his 
silent and unsocial manners.^ One day, 
Cochiieus tells us, whilst mass was perform- 
ing in the chapel, Luther*6 abstraction led him 
thither, and he found himself in the choir in 
the midst of the monks, dejected and in 
anguish of mind. The priest had bowed 
before the altar — the incense was offered, the 
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Obria chanted^ aTid the gospel was bein^ 
read, when the unhappy monk, unable to 
suppress his mental torment, exclaimed, fall- 
ing npon his knees, " It is not l^it is not L" 
The monks were all amazement, and the 
solemnity was for an instant interrupted. 
Luther may perhaps hare thought he heard 
some reproach of which he knew himself 
guiltless ; or he may hare meant, at the mo- 
ment, to declare himself undeserving of being 
of the number of those to whom Christ^s 
death had brought eternal life. According to 
Cochlaeus, the gospel of the day was the 
account of the dumb man out of whom Jesus 
cast a devil. Possibly Luther^s exclamation 
f if the story be true,) had reference to this 
tact, and that resembling the demoniac in 
being like him speechless, he by his cry pro- 
tested tliat his silence was owin^ to a different 
cause from demoniacal possession. Indeed, 
Cochleus tells us that the monks did some- 
times ascribe the mental distresses of their 
brother to a secret intercourse with the devil, 
and that writer appears himself to have shared 
in the opinion.** ^ 

A tender conscience led him to regard the 
least sin as a great crime. No sooner had he 
detected it, tlian he laboured to expiate it by 
the strictest self-denial ; and that served only 
to make him feel the inutility of all human 
remedies. ** I tormented myself to death,'^ 
says he, '^ to procure for my troubled heart and 
agitated conscience peace in the presence of 
God : but encompassed with thick darkness, I 
nowhere found peace.'' 

All the practices of monkish holiness which 
quieted so many drowsy consciences around 
£im, and to which in his affony of mind he 
had recourse, soon evinced uiemselves to be 
useless prescriptions of an empirical quackery 
in reliffion. *' When during ttie time I was a 
monk, 1 felt temptations assail me, I am a lost 
man, thought I. Immediately I resorted to a 
thousand methods to appease the reproaches 
of my heart. I confessed every day. But all 
that was of no use. Then, overwhdmed with 
dejection, I distressed myself by the multi- 
tude of my thoughts. See, said 1 to myself, 



thou art envious, impatient, passionate; i 
fore wretch that thou art ! it is of no u 



I ihere- 
I use to 
thee to have entered into this holy order." 

And yet Luther, imbued with the prejudices 
of the age, had from his youth deemed the re- 
medies of which he now experienced the in- 
efficacy» the certain cure of a sick soul. What 
was to be thought of this strange discovery 
which he had just made in the solitude of his 
eloistert One may then live in the sanctuary, 
and yet carry wimin a man of sin. He has 
obtained another garment, but not another 
heart; his hopes are disappointed ; where shall 
he tumi All these rules and observances, 
can they be mere inventions ? Such a suppo- 
sition appeared to him one moment as a temp- 
tation of the devil, — ^and the next, an irresisti- 
ble truth. Struggling either against the holy 
voice which spoke in his heart, or against the 
venerable institutions which had the sanction 
of ages, Luther*8 existence was a continued 



conflict. Hie young monk moved, like a 
spectre, through the long corridors of the clois- 
ters with sighs and mans. His bodily powers 
failed, his strength forsook him ; sometimes he 
was motionless as if dead.^ 

One day, overcome with sadness, he shut 
himself in his cell, and for several days and 
nights suffered no one to approach him. One 
of his friends, Lucas ffdemberger, uneasy 
about the unhappy monk, and having some 
presentiment of his state, took with him some 
young boys, choral singers, and went and 
knocked at the door of his cell. No one open- 
ed or answered. T*he good Edemberger, still 
more alarmed, broke open the door, and dis- 
covered Luther stretched on the floor in un- 
consciousness, and without any sign of life. 
His friend tried in vain to recall his senses, 
but he continued motionless. Then the young 
choristers, began to sing a sweet hymn. Their 
clear voices acted like a charm on the poor 
monk, to whom music had always been a 
source of delight, and by slow degrees his 
strength and consciousness returned.*" But if 
for a few instants music could restore to him 
a degree of serenity, another and more power- 
ful remedy was needed for the cure of his mala- 
dy; there was needed that sweet and penetrat- 
itiff sound of the Gospel, which is the voice 
orGod. He felt ihit to be his want. Accord- 
ingly his sufferings and fears Impelled him to 
study with unwearied xeal the writings of the 
Apostles and Prophets.*^ 

Luther was not the first monk who had 
passed through these conflicts. The cloisters 
oflen enveloped in their dark walls abomina- 
ble vices, which, if they had been revealed, 
would have made an upright mind shudder; 
but oden also they concealed Christian vir- 
tues, which grew up beneath the shelter of a 
salutary retirement ; and which, if they had 
been brought forth to view, would have been 
the admiration of the world. Thej who pos- 
sessed these virtues, living only with each 
other and with God, drew no attention from 
without, and were often unknown even to the 
small convent in which they were enclosed ;-» 
their life was known only to God. At times 
these humble recluses fell into that mystic theo- 
logy, the melancholy falling of the noblest 
minds, which in an earlier age had been the 
delight of the first monks on the banks of the 
Nile, and which wears out unprofitably the 
souls in which it reigns. 

But whenever one of these men was called 
to fill a distinguished post, he manifested vir- 
tues of which the salutary effects were long 
and widely felt. The candle being placed on 
the candlestick, gave light to all the house ; 
many were awakened by this light. Thus it 
was that these pious souls were propagated 
from generation to generation ; and they were 
shining like distant torches in the very periods 
when Uie eloisters were often only the impure 
receptacles of darkness. 

There was a young man who had thus dis- 
tinguished himself in one of the convents in 
Germany. His name was John Staupitz ; he 
was descended from a noble family in Misnia. 
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Fraan early youth he had been marked by a 
taste for letteis and a love of virtue.^ He felt 
1^ neceaaity of reUre^ient that he might de- 
vote himself to learning. But be soon found 
that philoaofihy, and the study of nature, 
could do nothing for onr eternal salvation. 

He therefore began to study dhrinity. But 
be especially endeavoured to join obedience 
vtth kiiowledg|e. «' For,** says one of his 
biograpberSf ^* it is in vain to call ourselves 
divines, if we do not confirm that noble title 
bj our lives.** The study of the Bible and 
of St. Augustine, the knowledge of himself, 
the war be, like Luther, had to wage with the 
deeeitfalnesa and lusts of his own heart,— 
led him to the Saviour. He found in faith in 
CbrisC, Pta/u to his soul. The doctrine of 
the Election by Grace especially engaged his 
thoogfats. The uprightness of bis life, the 
depth of his learning, the eloquence of his 
speech, no less than a striking exterior and 
dignified manners, recommended him to his 
eontemporaries.^ The Elector of Saxony, 
Frederic the Wise, honoured him with his 
fnendship, employed him in several embas- 
sies, and founded under his direction the Uni- 
reraity of Wittemberg. Staupitz was the 
first professor of divinity in that school, from 
whence the light was one day to issue to en- 
lighten the scboois and churches of so many 
nations. He was present at the Council of 
Lateran, in place of the archbishop of Salz- 
burg, became provincial of bis order in Thu- 
ringia and Saxony, and aflerwards Vicarr 
general of the Augustines for all Germany. 

Staopitz deeply lamented the corruption of 
Biorais and the errors of doctrine which then 
devastated the Church. His writings on Uhe 
love of Grod,* * on Christian faith,* and * con- 
formity with the death of Christ,* as well as 
the testimony of Luther, give proof of this. 
But he considered the first of these two evils 
u much greater than the latter. Besides, the 
gentleness and indecision of his character, his 
desire not to go beyond the sphere of action 
which be thought assigned to him, made him 
more fit to be the restorer of a convent than 
tbe Reformer of the Church. He would have 
wished to raise none bat men of distinguished 
eharacieis to offices of importance, but not 
finding them, he submitted to the necessity of 
employing others. '* We must,** said he, 
^plough with such horses as we can find; 
and if we cannot find horses, we must plough 
with oxen-'*'" 

We have seen the anguish and internal 
straggles which Luther underwent in the con- 
vent of Erfurth. At this period the visit of 
tbe Vicar^neral was announced. Staupitz, 
is fact, arrived in his usual visitation of in- 
ipection. The friend of Frederic, the founder 
of the University of Wittemberg, the chief of 
tbe Augustines, caist a benevolent look upon 
those monks who were sutijectto his authority. 
Soon one of the brothers attracted his notice. 
He was a young man of middle stature, re- 
duced by study, fasting^ and watching, so that 
you might connt his bones.^ His eyes, which 
veie afierwaids compared to a falcon*Sy were 



sunk; bis demeanour was dejected ; hisooun* 
tenance expressed a soul agiuted with severe 
conflicts, but yet strong and capable of en- 
durance. There was in nis whole appearance 
something grave, melancholy, and solemn. 
Staupitz, who had acquired discernment by 
long experience, easily discerned what was 
passing m that mind, and at onqe distinguished 
the younff monk from all his companions. 
He felt drawn towards him, had a kind of 
presentiment of his singular destiny, and soon 
experienced for his inferior a paternal interest. 
He, like Luther, had been called to struggle ; 
Ae could, therefore, understand his feelings. 
He could, above all, show him the path to 
that jDeoce which he had himself found. What 
he was told of the circumstances that had in- 
duced the young Augustine to enter the con- 
vent, increased his sympathy. He enjoined 
the prior to treat him with mors mildness^ 
He. availed himself of the opportunities his 
ofiSce afforded for gaming the confidence of 
the young monk. He approached him affec- 
tionately, and endeavoured in every way to 
overcome the timidity of the novice— a timidity- 
increased by the respect and fear that he felt 
for a person of rank so exalted as that of 
Staupitz. 

The heart of Luther^ which had remained 
closed under harsh treatment, at last opened 
and expanded to the sweet beams of love. 
*' As in water face answereth to face, so tbe 
heart of man to man.*' (Prov. xxvii. 9.) 
Staupitz*s heart responded to that of Luther. 
The Vicar-general understood him. The monk 
felt towards him a confidence till then un- 
known. He opened to him the cause of his 
sadness, he described the horrid thoughts that 
distressed him, and hence ensued, in Sie clois- 
ter of Erfurth, conversations full of wisdom 
and instruction. . 

*'It is in vain,** said the dejected Luther 
to Staupitz, " that I make promises to God ; 
sin is always too strong for me.** 

♦'Ob, mv friend,'* answered the Vicar- 
general, looking back on his own experience, 
♦♦I have vowed to the holy God more than a 
thousand times that I would live a holy life, 
and never have I kept my vow ! I now make 
no more vows, for I know well I shall not 
keep them. If God will not be merciful to 
me for Christ*s sake, and grant me a happy 
death when I leave this world, I cannot, with 
all my vows and good works stand before 
him. I must perieh.'** 

The young monk is terrified at the thought 
of divine justice. He confesses all bis fears. 
The unspeakable holiness of God— his sove- 
reign majesty fill him with awe. Who can 
endure the day of his coming? Who can 
stand when he appeareth 1 

Staupitz resumed. He knew where he had 
found peace, and it was in his heart to tell the 
young man. " Why," said he, " do you dis- 
tress yourself with these speculations and 
high thoughts 1 Look to the wounds of Jesus 
Christ, to the blood which he has shed for 
you ; it is there you will see the mercy of 
God. Instead of torturing yourself fox your 
■ 9 
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faults, castyourself into the ^rms of the Re- 
deemer. Irust \n him, — tfi the ri^hteonsneee 
of his life, in the expiatory sacrifice of his 
death. Do not shrink from him ; God is not 
against you ; it is you who are estrangt^d and 
averse from God. Listen to the Son of God. 
He became man to assure you of the divine 
favour. He says to you, * Y ou are my sheep ; 
you hear my voice ; none shall pluck you out 
ofmyhand.^"" 

But Luther could not find in himself the 
repentance he thought necessary to his salva- 
tion ; he answered, (and it is the usual'answer 
of distressed and timid minds,) " How can 1 
dare believe in the favour of God, so long as 
there is no real conversion! I tnust be 
changed before He can receive me." 

His yenerabie guide proves to him that 
there can be no real conversion, so long as 
man fears God as a severe judge. ** What 
will you say then," cries Luther, "to so 
many consciences, to whom are prescribed a 
thousand insupportable penances in order to 
gain heaven ?" 

Then he hears this answer from the Vicar- 
general ;-— or rather he does not believe that it 
comes from a man ; it seems to him a voice 
resounding from heaven.** "There is," said 
Staupitz, " no true repentance but that which 
begins in the love of God and of righteous- 
ness.^ That which some fancy to be the end 
of repentance is only its beginning. In order 
to be filled with the love of that which is 
good, you must first be filled with the love of 
God. If you wish to be really converted, do 
not follow these mortifications and penances. 
Ztove him who hcujirst lotted youJ*^ 

Luther listens, and listens again. These 
consolations fill him with a joy before un- 
known, and impart to him a new li^ht. " It 
is Jesus Christ," thinks he in his heart; 
"yes, it is Jesus Christ himself who comforts 
me so wonderfully by these sweet and saluta- 
ry words."** 

These words, indeed, penetrated the heart of 
the young monk like a sharp arrow from the 
bow of a strong man.^ In order to repentance, 
ive mtui love God! Guided by this new light, 
he consulted the Scriptures. He looked to all 
tlie passages which apeak of repentance and 
conversion. Tliese words, so dreaded hitherto, 
(to use his own expressions,) become to him 
an agreeable pastime and tlie sweetest refresh- 
ment. All the passages of Scripture which 
once alarmed him, seemed now to run to him 
from all sides, to smile, to spring up and play 
around him.* 

" Before," he exclaims, " though I carefully 
dissembled with God as to \he state of my 
heart, and though I tried to express a love for 
him, which was only a constraint and a mere 
fiction, there was na word in the Scripture 
more bitter to me than that of repenlanee. But 
now there is not one more sweet and pleasant 
to me."* Oh ! how blessed are all God*s pre- 
cepts, when we read them not in books alone, 
but in the precious wounds of the Saviour.^*® 

However, Luther, though comforted by the 
words of Staupitz, sometimes relapsed into 



depression. Sin was again felt in his timid 
conscience, and then to the joy of salvation, 
succeeded all his former despair. " Oh, m} 
sin ! my sin ! my sin !* cried the young monk, 
one day in the presence of the Yiear-gen<>ra!| 
and in a tone of the bitterest grief. " Well 
would you be only th6 semblance of a sinner,** 
replied the latter, " and have only the semblanei 
of a SatiourI" And then Staupitz added 
with authority : " Know that Jesus Christ i) 
the Saviour of those even who are real ad 
greal sinners^ and deserving of utter con- 
demnation." 

]t was not only the sin that he found in hh 
heart that troubled Luther: to the doubts oi 
his conscience were added those of his reason 
If the holy precepts of the Bible distressec 
him, some of the aoctrines of the divine wor< 
increased his distress. The truth, which i( 
the great instmment by means of which Go< 
gives peace to man, must necessarily begin b] 
taking from him that falSe confidence whici 
is his ruin. The doctrine of election especially 
troubled the young man, and launched bin 
into a field difficult indeed to explore. Mus 
he believe that it was man who first chose Go< 
for his portion t or that it was God who firs 
chose man! The Bible, history, daily expe 
rience, the writings of Augustine, all ha^ 
shown him that we must always and in ever] 
thing refer in the last case to that sovereigi 
wilt by which every thing exists, and npoi 
which every thing depends. But his arden 
mind desired to go farther. He wished t 
penetrate into the secret counsels of God, — t 
unveil his mysteries, to see the invisible, an< 
comprehend the incomprehensible. Staupit* 
checked him. He persuaded him not to ai 
tempt to fathom God, who hideth himself; bu 
to confine himself to what He has revealed ol 
his character in Christ. " Look at the wound] 
of Christ," said he, "and you will there ^ 
shining clearly the purpose of God tow^d 
men. We cannot understand God out ol 
Christ. * In Christ you will see what I ar 
and what I require,' hath the Lord said ; « yoi 
will not see it elsewhere, either in heayen o 
on e&rth.' *** 

Th e Vicar-genera! did yet more. He brou gh 
Luther to acknowledge the fatherly design o 
God's providenoe in permitting these tempta 
tions and varied struggles with which his sou 
had to contend. He made him see them in 
light well suited to revive his spirit. Go 
prepares for himself by such trials the soul 
which he destines to some important worl 
We must prove tlie yessel before we launc 
it on the mighty deep. If education is neceS 
sary for every man, there is a particular educj 
tion necessary for those who are to influenc 
the generation in which they live. This i 
what Staupitz represented to the monk of El 
furth. " It is not for nothing," said he, " thj 
God proves you by so many trials; howevei 
you will see there are great things in whic 
he will make use of you as his minister." 

These words, which Luther heard wit 
wonder and humility, filled him with conraei 
and discoyered to him in himself, powers whic 
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ho had not even suspected. The wisdom and 
pnidence of an enlightened friend gradually 
revealed the strong man to himself. I^npitz 
did not stop there. He gave him Taloable di- 
lections for his stadies. He advised him to 
derive henceforth all his divinity from the 
Bible, laying aside the systems of the schools. 
» Let the stady of the Scriptures/' said he, 
•^be yooT favourite occapation.'* Never was 
better advice, or better tol lowed. Bat what 
especially delighted Luther, was the present 
that Staanitz made him of a Bible. At last 
he himself possessed that treasure which until 
that hoar he had been obli^d to seek either 
in the library of the Unitersity, or at the chain 
in the convent, or in the cell of a friend. From 
that time he stadied the Scriptures,* and espe- 
cially St. Paars Epistles, with increasing 
zeal. His only other reading was the works 
of St. Augostine. All that he read was power-* 
fnlly impressed upon his mind. His strugcrtes 
had prepared him to understand the word, fhe 
soil bad been deeply ploughed ; the incorrupti- 
ble seed took deep root. When Staupitz left 
Brfurth, a new light had arisen upon Luther. 
Still the work was not finished. The Vicar- 
general had prepared it God reserved the 
eompletion of it for a more humble instrument. 
The conscience of the young Augustine had 
not yet found repose. His health at last sunk 
under the exertions and stretch of his mind. 
He was attacked with a malady that brought 
him to the gates of the grave. It was then 
the second year of his abode at the convent. 
All his anguish and terrors returned in the 
prospect of death. His own impurity and 
God*s holiness again disturbed his mind. One 
day when he was overwhelmed with despair, 
an old monk entered his cell, and spoke kindly 
to him. Luther opened his heart to him, and 
acqaainted him with the fears that disquieted 
him. The respectable old man was incapable 
of entering into all his doubts, as Stanpitz had 
done; but he knew his O«(2o, and he had 
found there something to comfort his own 
heart. He thought he would apply the same 
remedr to the young brother. Calling his 
attenuoD therefore to the Apostle's creed, 
which Lather had learnt in his early child- 
hood at the school of Manafeld, the old monk 
atiered in simplicity this article : *^ I beUetfC 
in the forgiffenett of nmJ** These simple 
words, ingenuously recited by the pious 
brother at a critical moment, shed sweet con- 
solation in the mind of Lather. ** I believe," 
lepeated he to himself on his bed of suffering, 
••1 believe the remission of sins." «* Ah," 
said the monk, ** you must not only believe 
that I>avid*s or Peter's sins are forgiven : the 
' devils believe that* The commandment of 
God is ttiat we believe our ovm tins are for- 
given." How sweet did this commandment 
appear to poor Luther ! *• Hear what St Ber- 
nard says in his discourse on the Annuncia- 
tion," added the old brother. **The testimony 
which the Holy Ghost applies to your heart 
is diis : * 7%tf sins are forgiven /A«e.' " 

Frmn that moment the light shone into the 
heart of the yoang monk of ErlUrth. The 



word of Grace was pronounced, and he believed 
it..»He renounced the thought of meriting sal« 
vation ;»>and trusted himself with confidence 
to God's Grace in Christ Jesus. He did not 
perceive the consequence of the principle he 
admitted ;—he was still sincerely attached to 
the Church :— and yet he was thencefbrward 
independent of it ; for he had received salva- 
tion from God himself; and Romish Catho- 
licism was virtually extinct to him. From 
that hour Luther went forward ;— he sought 
in the vrritings of the Apostles and Prophets 
for all that might strengthen the hope which 
filled his heart. Every day he implored help 
from above, and every day new light was im- 
parted to his soul. 

This comfort to his spirit restored health to 
his body. He quickly arose from his sick-bed. 
He had received new life in more than one 
sense. The festival of Christmas, which 
soon after arrived, was to him an occasion of 
rich enjoyment of all the consolations of faith. 
He took part in the solemnities of that sacred 
season with sweet emotion ; and when, in the 
services of the day, he had to sing these words, 
*^ beata culpa qua takm meruitti Redemp- 
iorcm /*'®his whole soul joyfully responded^- 
Jbnen, 

Luther had now been two years in the clois- 
ter. The time drew near when he was to be 
ordained priest. He had received largely; 
and he looked forward with joy to the liberty 
afforded, by the priest's office, of freely giviner 
what he had so ireely received. He resolved 
to take advantage or the approaching solem- 
nity, to be perfectly reconciled to his father. 
He invited him to be present at it, and even 
asked him to fix the day. John Lather, who 
had not yet entirely forgiven his son, neverthe- 
less accepted this invitation, and named Sun- 
day, May 3, 1607. 

Amongst the number of Luther's friends was 
John Braun, vicar of Eisenach, who had been 
his faithful adviser during his abode in that 
town. Luther wrote to him on the 29d of 
April : this is the earliest letter extant of the 
Reformer. It is addressed : ** To John Braun, 
holy and venerable priest of Christ and of 
Mary." 

It is only in the two earliest letters of 
Luther that the name of the Virgin occurs. 

^* God, who is glorious and holy in all his 
works," said the candidate for the priesthood, 
** having condescended to raise me up, who 
am but a wretched m^n, and in every way an 
unworthy sinner, and to call me, by his alone 
and most free mercy, to his high and holy 
ministry, I, that I may testify my gratitude 
for goodness so divine and munificent, ought 
(as far as dust and ashes can) to fulfil, with 
all my heart, the office intrusted to me. 

" For this cause, my beloved father, lord, 
and brother, 1 ask you, if you have time, and 
your ecclesiastical and domestic affairs allow 
it, to deign to assist me by your presence and 
your prayers, that my sacrifice may be ac- 
ceptable m the sight of God. 

•* But I give you notice, that you must come 
straight to oar monastery, and spend soma 
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timd with us, without teelcing any other lod|^ 
iDff; YOQ mast become an inhabitant of our 

At length the da^ anired. The miner of 
Mansfeld did not fiul to be present at the con- 
secration of his son. He even gave him an 
unequivocal proof of his affection and gene- 
rosity, by making him a present on this occa- 
sion of twenty florins. 

, The ceremony took place. Jerome, bishop 
of Brandenburg, officiated. At the moment 
in which he conferred, upon Luther the power 
of celebrating the mass, he put the cup into 
his hand, and addressed him in these solemn 
words: ^^Jceipf potetieUem Mterificandi pro 
vivia et morluii — Receive the power of offering 
sacrifice for the living and the dead.^' Luther, 
at that moment listened calmly to these words, 
which granted him power to do the work of 
the Son of God himself; but, at a later period, 
they made him shudder* *'That the earth 
did not then swallow us both up," says he, 
«« was an instance of the patience and long- 
suffering of the Lord."** 

His father afterwards dined in the convent 
with his son, the friends of the young priest, 
and the monks. The conversation turned on 
Martin's enteranoe into the cloister. The 
brethren commended it as a highly meritori- 
ous action; on which the inflexible John, turn- 
ing to them, remarked : *^ Have you not read 
in the scripture, that it is a duty to obey father 
and mother?" These words strack Luther. 
They exhibited the action which brought him 
into the convent in a totally different light; 
and long afterwards they resounded in his 
heart. 

Luther, after his consecration, acting by the 
advice of Staupitz, made several short excur- 
sions on foot to the parishes and convents of 
the environs ; either to occupy his mind, or 
for the sake of necessary exercise ; or else to 
accustom himself to preaching. 

It had been appointed that Oorpos-Christi 
should be kept with much ceremony at Eisle- 
ben. The Vicar-general was to be present : 
Luther attended. He slill felt his need of 
Staupitz, and took every opportunity of being 
in the company of that enlightened guide, who 
helped forward his soul in the way of life. 
The procession was numerous and gaudy. 
Staupitz himself carried the host:-^Luther 
followed next in his priestly garments. The 
thought that Jesus Christ himself was borne 
before him by the Vicar-g6neral,^-the idea 
that the Lord in person was present,— rsudden-f 
]y struck upon Luther's imagination, and so 
overawed him, that it was with difficulty he 
went forward:— a cold sweatcame over him ; he 
staggered, and thouffht he should die in die ago- 
ny of his fear :--at last the procession stopped. 
The host which had awakened the monk's ter- 
rors was reverently deposited in the sacristy, 
and Luther, left alone with Staupitz, threw 
himself into his arms, and confessed the cause 
©f his fear. Then the Vicar-general, who 
had long known that gracious Saviour who 
aks not the bruised reed, gently whis- 
9d!-»*'Dear brother, it was not Jesus 



Christ; for Christ does not terrify; he erer 
comforts."* 

Luther was not destined to remain hidden 
in an obscure convenL The time had arrived 
which was to transfer him to a wider theatre. 
Staupitz, with whom he still maintained a 
regular correspondence, was well persuaded 
that there was in the youn^ monk a spirit too 
stirring to be confined within a narrow range. 
He spoke of him to Frederic, the Elector of 
Saxony ; and that enlightened prince invited 
Luther, in 1506, probably near the close of 
that year, to become professor of the Univer- 
sity of Wittemberff. Wittemberg was the 
field on which Luther was ordainS to fight 
many a hard battle. He felt himself called 
thither. He was presseil to repair quickly to 
his new post. He answered the call imme- 
diately; and in the haste of his removal, he 
had not time even to write to one whom he 
called his master and well-beloved father, the 
curate of Eisenach, John firaun. He wrote 
to him from Wittemberg, a few months after : 
** My departure was so sudden," said he, ** that 
it was almost unknown to those with whom I 
was living. It is true, I am at a greater dis- 
tance, but the better half of me remains still 
with you ; and the further I am removed ia 
bodily pressnoe, the more closely my spirit ia 
drawn to you.'*"^ Luther had been three years 
in the cloister of Erfurth. 

Arrivingr at Wittemberg, he repaired to the 
convent of the Augustines, where a cell was 
assigned him; for though a professor, he 
ceased not to be a monk. He was appointed 
to teach physics and dialectics. This ap- 
pointment was probably conferred upon hioi 
m consideration of his philosophical studies 
at Erfurth, and his degree of master of arts. 
Thus Luther, who was then hungering and 
thireting for the word of God, was obliged to 
apply himself almost exclusively to the scho- 
lastic philosophy of Aristotle. He felt the 
need of that bread of life which God gives to 
the world ; and he was forced to bury himself 
in mere human subtleties. Hard necessity ! 
how did he sigh under it ! ** I am very well, 
by God's favour," wrote he to Braun, *'but 
that I am compelled to give my whole atten- 
tion to philosophy. From the moment of my 
arrival at Wittemberg I have longed to ex- 
change that study for theology ; but," added 
he, lest he should be thought to mean the the- 
olo^ of that age, ** I mean that theology 
which seeks the kernel of the nut, the pulp of 
the wheat, the marrow of the bone.*^ How- 
ever things may go, God is God," continued 
he with that confidence which was the life of 
his soul, ^ man almost always errs in his judg* 
ment; but this is our God forever and ever; 
he will be our guide unto death." The la- 
bours that were then imposed upon Luther 
were at a later period of great use in enabling 
him to combat tne errors of the schools. 

He could not rest there. The desire of his 
heart was destined to be fulfilled. That 
same power, which some years before had 
driven Luther from the bar to a religious life, 
now impelled him to the Bible. He applied 
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umself sealoiMly to the stody of the ancieEt 
kogua^pes, especially the Greek and Hebrew, 
that he miffht draw knowledge and doctrine 
from the toantain head. He was, throogh 
life, tndefatiffable hi his studies.^ Some 
montfas after his arriyal at the oniTersity he 
aolieited the degree of bachelor in divinity* 
He obtained it at the end of Maieht 1609, 
with a particnlar diiection to Biblical theo- 

ISvery day at one o'clock Luther was ex- 
pected todiseoorse upon the Bible ; a pveeious 
hoar for the professor and the pupils, and 
which always gave them deeper insight into 
the dirine sense of those discoreiiea so long 
lost to the p^ple and to the schools. 

He began these lectures, by explaininff the 
Psalms, and he soon passed to the Epistle to 
theRoinanB* It was especially in meditating 
upon this book that the light of truth entered 
his heart. In the retirement of his tranquil 
cell, he devoted whole hours to the study 
of die divine word, with Su PsqI's Epistle 
opeo before him. One day having proceeded 
as fill as the 17th verse of the first cnapter, he 
there read this passage of the prophet Habak- 
knk : *^TAe juti JmU Hvt ^ /otM." The 
]neoept strikes him. There is tfaien for the }ust 
another life than that possessed by the rest of 
men ; and this life is the fruit of faith. This 
word« which he receives into his heart as 
if God himself had planted it there, discloses 
to him the mystery of the Christian life, and 
increases that life in his soul. In the midst 
of his struggles in after life, the words often 
leeuned to him^ **The just shall live by 
feith."« 

The lectnres of Luther, with such a prepara- 
tion, were very different from any that had 
been heard before* It was not now an eloquent 
rhetorician, or a pedantie schoolman who 
spoke ; it was a Christian who had experienced 
the power of revealed truths; who derived 
them from the Bible, who drew them from the 
treasury of his own heart, and presented 
them in full life to his astonished auditors. 
It was no longer man's teaching, but God's. 

This altogether new way of exhibiting the 
truth made some noise: the rumour of it 
spread far, and attracted to the newly founded 
nniveisity a crowd of young and foreign 
students. Several e?en of the professore 
attended Luther's lectures, and amongst 
others, the celebrated Martin Pollich of Mel- 
lerstadt, doctor of physic, law, and philosopher, 
who, with Staopitz, had organized the uni- 
versi^ of Wittembeigt and bad been its firet 
rector. Mellerstadt, who has been often called 
**the light of the world," modestly mixed 
with the pupils of the new professor. ** This 
monk*" said he, *« will put all doctors to the 
root ; he will introduce a new style of doctrine, 
and will reform the whole Church: he builds 
upon the word of Christ ; and no one in this 
world can either resist or overthrow that 
word, though it should be attacked with all 
the weapons of Philosophers, Sophists, Sco* 
lists, Alhertista, and Tbomists."^ 

Slmifiti^ who wail as the hand of Pn>- 
8 



videnoe to develope the gifts and treasures that 
lay hidden in Luther, invited him to preadi in 
the churoh of the Aegustines. The young 
professor shrunk from this proposal. He 
wished to confine himself to his academical 
duties; he trembled at the thought of adding 
to them those of public preaching. In vain 
Staupits entreated him: "No* no," replied 
he, ^* it is no light thin^ to speak to men in 
God's stead."^^ An afiecung instance of humi- 
lity in this ^reat Reformer of the Church 1 
Suupita persisted. ^ But the ingenious Lu- 
ther found," says one of his historians, ** fif- 
teen arguments, pretexts or evasions, to excuse 
himself from this summons." At last the 
chief of the Augustines, still persevering in 
his application! *^Ah, worthy doctor," said 
Luther, *4t would be the death of me. I 
could not stand it three months." *^And what 
then," replied the Vicar-general ; ^* in God's 
name so oe it; for in heaven also the Lord 
requires devoted and able servants." Luther 
was obliged to yield. 

In the middle of the square of Wittemberg 
stood an old wooden chapel, thirty feet long 
and twenty broad, whose walls, propped on 
all sides, were falling to ruins. A pulpit 
made of planks, raised three feet above the 
ground, received the preacher. It was in this 
chapel that the Relbimation was first preach- 
ed. It was the will of God that this work 
for the restoration of his glory should have 
the humblest beguinings. The foundation 
of thexburoh of the Augustines was only just 
laid, and till it should be completed tbey 
made use of this mean place of worehip* 
^^That building," adds the contemporary of 
Luther, who relates these circumstances, 
**may be aptly compared to the stable in 
which Christ was bom.^ It was in that enclo- 
sure that God willed, if we may so speak, 
that his well-beloved Son should be bom 
a second time. Amongst the thousand cathe- 
drala and parish churches with which the 
world is filled, not one was chosen for the 
glorious announcement of everlasting life." 

Luther preached : every thing was striking 
in the new preacher. His expressive counte- 
nance and oignified demeanour, his clear and 
sonorous voice, charmed the aud ienoe. Before 
his time, the greater number of preacben had 
sought to amuse their hearers rather than to 
convert them. The deep seriousness that 
marked the preaching of Luther, and the joy 
with which the knowledge of the Gospel 
filled his own heart, gave to his eloquence an 
authority, energy, and unction, which none of 
his predecessors had possessed. ^« Gifted 
with a ready and lively intelligence," says 
one of his adversaries,^* having a retentive 
memory, and speakinff his mother tongue with 
remarkable fluency, Luther was surpassed in 
eloouence by none of his contemporaries. 
Addressing his hearers from his place in the 
pulpit, 88 if he had been agitated by some 
powerful passion, and adapting his action to 
the words, he affected their minds in a surpris- 
ing manner, and carried them Hke a torrent 
wJhitheK he would. So auoh power, aotioaa 
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and eloqnence are rarely found amongst the 

g)op1e of the north." *^ He had," says 
os8uet« ** a lively and impetuous elocjaence, 
which delighted and captivated his auditory".^* 
In a short time the little chapel could no 
longer contain the crowds that flocked thither. 
The council of Wittemberg then chose Luther 
for their preacher, and called upon him to 
preach in the church of that city. The im- 
pression which he there produ<aBd was still 
greater. His wonderful genius, his eloquent 
style, and the excellency of the doctrines he 
proclaimed, equally astonished his auditors. 
His reputation spread far and wide, and Fre- 
deric the Wise himself came once to Wittem- 
berg to hear him. 

It was aa if a new existence was opening 
for Luther. To the drowsiness of the cloister 
had succeeded a life of active exertion. Free- 
dom, employment, earnest and regular action 
completed the re-establishment of harmony 
and peace in his spirit. He was now at last 
in his proper place, and the work of God was 
about to open out its majestic course. Luther 
was continuing his teaching both in the hall 
of the academy and in the church, when he 
was interrupted in his labours. In 1510, or 
according to some, not till 1511 or 1512, he 
was despatched to Rome. A difference had 
arisen between seven convents of his order 
and the Vica^gene^al.^ Luther^s acuteness, 
eloquence, and talents in discussion led to his 
being chosen to represent these seven monas- 
teries.^ This dispensation of divine Provl 
dence was needed. It was fit that Luther 
should know what Rome was. Full of the 
prejudices and illusions of the cloister, he had 
always pictured it to himself as the seat of 
holiness. 

He set out; he crossed the Alps. But hard- 
ly had he descended into the plains of rich 
and voluptuous Italy than he found at every 
step matter of surprise and scandal. The poor 
German monk was entertained at a wealthy 
convent of the Benedictines, situate on the 
Po, in Lombardy. This convent enjoyed a 
revenue of thirty-six thousand ducats ; twelve 
thousand were spent for the table, twelve 
thousand on the buildings, and twelve thou- 
sand to supply the other wants of the monks.^ 
The magnificence of the apartments, the rich- 
ness of the dresses, and the delicacy of the 
viands, astonished Luther. Marble, silk, and 
luxury of every kind; what a novel spectacle 
to the humble brother of the convent of Wit- 
temberg! He wais amazed and silent; but 
Friday came, and what was his surprise ! The 
table of the Benedictines was spread with 
abundance of meats. Then he found courage 
to speak out, " The Church," said he, " and 
the Pope forbid such things." The Benedic- 
tines were offended at this rebuke from the 
unmanneriy German. But Luther, having 
repeated his remark, and perhaps threatened 
to repert their irregularity, some of them 
thought it easiest to get rid of their trouble- 
tome guest. The porter of the convent hinted 
to him that he incurred danger by his stay. 
He accordingly took his departure from this 



epicurean monastery, and pursued his journey 
to Bologna, where he fell sick.^ Some have 
seen in this sickness the effects of poison. It 
is more probable that the change in his mode 
of living disordered the frugal monk of Wit- 
temberg, who had been used to subsist for the 
most part on dry bread and herrings. This 
sickness was not **unto death," but for the 

flory of God^ His constitutional sadness and 
epression returned. What a fate v^as before 
him, to perish thus far away from Germany 
under a scorchinpr sun, in a foreign land. The 
distress of mind he had experienced at Er- 
furth again oppressed him. A sense of his 
sins disturbed htm ; and the prospect of the 
judgment of God filled him with dismay. But 
in the moment when his terror was at its 
heiffht that word of Paul, >« The just shail live 
bif ^'M," recurred with power to his thought, 
and beamed upon his soul like a ray from 
heaven. Raised and comforted^ he rapidly 
regained health, and again set forth for Rome, 
expecting to find there a very different manner 
of life from that of the Lombard convents, and 
eager to efface, by the contemplation of Roman 
sanctity, the sad impression left upon his 
memory by his sojourn on the banks of the Po. 
At last, after a fatiguing journey under the 
burning sun of Italy, he approached the eeven- 
hilled city. His heart was moved within him. 
His eyes longed to behold the queen of the 
earth and of the Church ! As soon as he die- 
covered from a distance the Eternal City,-^ 
the city of St Peter and St Paul, the metro- 
polis of the Catholic World, he threw himself 
on the earth, exclaiming, ^Holy Rome, I 
salute thee !" 

Luther was now in Rome; the professor of 
Wittemberg was in the midst of the eloquent 
ruins of the Rome of Consuls and of Emperors, 
the Rome of Confessors of Christ and of Mar* 
trys. There had lived Plautus and Virgil, 
whose works he had carried with him into his 
cloister ; and all those great meii whose history 
had so often stirred his heart. Ho beheld their 
statues, and the ruined monuments which still 
attested their glory. But, all this glory and 
power had passed away. He trod under foot 
the dust of them. He called to mind, at every 
step he took, the melancholy presentiments of 
Scipio, when, shedding tears over the ruins of 
Carthage, its palaces in flames, and its walls - 
broken down, he exclaimed : ^^ li will one da^ 
be thue with Rome /" <« And truly," said Lu* 
ther, ^* the Rome of Scipios and Cssars is but 
a corpse. There are such heiaps of rum that the 
foundations of the houses rest at this hour where 
once their roofs were. 7%ere," said he, turn- 
ing a melancholy look on its ruins, ^^Utere 
were once the riches and treasures of this 
worid !"''* All these fragments of wreck which 
his foot encountered whispered to Luther, with- 
in Rome herself, that what is strongest in the 
sight of men may be destroyed by the breath 
of the Lord. 

But with these profaner ruins were mixed 
holy ashes ; the thought of this came to his 
mind. The burial places of the martyrs are 
haid by those of Roman generals aod con- 
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qneroTB. Chmtian Rome, and her trials, had 
more power over the heart of the Saxon monk, 
than Pagan Rome with all her glory. In this 
very place arrived that epistle wherein Paul 
wrote, **M« jxut »haii live by faiths He is 
not far from the forum of Appius and the Three 
Taverns. In that spot was the house of Nar- 
cissus ; here stood the palace of Cesar, where 
the Lord delivered the Apostle from the jaws 
of the lion. Oh, how did these recollections 
strengthen the heart of the monk of Wittem- 
berg! 

Rome then presented a widely different as- 
pect. The warlike Julius II. filled the ponti- 
ncal chair, and not Leo X., as some aisUn- 

fuished historians of Germany have said, 
oubtless for want of attention. Luther oflen 
related an incident of this Pope^s life. When 
the news was brought him that l^is army had 
been defeated by the French before Ravenna, 
he was reading his prayers ; he thr6w the book 
on the floor, exclaiming, with a dreadful oath, 
" Well, now thou art become a Frenchman.— 
Is it thus thou goardest thy church 1" Then, 
taming himself in the direction of the country 
to whose arms he thought to have recourse, he 
uttered these' words, "Holy Swiss, pray for 
ns.^**^ Ignorance, levity, and dissolute morals, 
a profane contempt of every thing sacred, and 
a ahameful traffic in divine things ; such was 
the spectacle presented by this wretched city. 
Yet the pious monk continued for awhile \ti 
his Illusions. 

Having arrived about the period of the fes- 
tival of St. John, he heard the Romans re- 
peating around him a proverb current among 
the people : '* Blessed is that mother,** said 
they, " whose son says mass on St. John^s 
eve.'* Oh, thought Luther, how gladly would 
I make my mother blessed. The pious son 
of Margaret made some attempts to say mass 
on that day, but he could not, the crowd was 
too larreat." 

Warm in his feeling, and confiding in dispo- 
fiitioo, he visited all the churches and chapels, 
gave credit to all the marvellous stories there 
told him, went through with devotion the ob- 
servances reouired, and was pleased at being 
able to perform so many pious acts, from 
which his friends at home were debarred. 
•« How do I regret," thought the pious monk, 
** that my father and mother are still living: 
how happy should I be to deliver them from 
the fire of purgatory by my masses, my praters, 
and other admirable works.**^ He had found 
the light; but the darkness was far from being 
wholly chased from his mind ; he had the faith 
and love of the Gospel, but not the knowledge 
of it. It was no easy matter to emerge from 
that deep gloom that had for so many ages 
overspread the earth. 

Luther said mass several times at Rome. He 
went through it with all the unction and dig- 
nity that such an act seemed to him to require. 
But how was the heart of the Saxon monk dis- 
tressed, when he saw the profane and heartless 
ibrmality with which the Roman clergy cele- 
brated this Sacrament ! The priests, on their 
part, laughed at his simpltcily. One day, when 



he was officiating, he found that at the altar 
they had read seven masses while he was 
reading one. " Quick ! quick !'* said one of 
the priests, "send Our Lady her Son back 
speedily;** — thus impiously alluding to the 
transubstantiation of the bread into the body 
and blood of Christ. Another time Luther 
had only got as far as the Gospel, when the 
priest who was at his side had already finish- 
ed the mass: **Make haste, make haste!" 
whispered the latter, "do have done with it."* 

His astonishment was still greater, when 
he found in the dignitaries of the Church, the 
same corruption he had observed in the infe- 
rior clergy. He had hoped better things of 
them. 

It was the fashion at the papal court to at- 
tack Christianity: and a person was not 
counted a man of sense, if he did not hold 
some eccentric and heretical opinion in relar 
tion to the dogmas of the Church.^ Some 
would have convinced Erasmus, by certain 
passages from Pliny, that there was no dif- 
ference between the souls of men and of beasts ; 
and there were young courtiers of the Pope, 
who affirmed that the orthodox faith was the 
growth of the cunning invention of the saints. 

Luther^s office of envoy from the Augus- 
tines of Germany, procured him invitations 
to several meetings of distinguished ecclesi- 
astics. One day, in particular, he was at 
table with several prelates: the latter exhi- 
bited openly their buffoonery in maimers and 
impious conversation ; and did not scrunle to 
give utterance before him to many inaecent 
jokes, doubtless thinking him one like them- 
selves. They related, amongst other things, 
laughing, and priding themselves upon it, 
how when saying mass at the altar, mstead 
of the sacramental words which were to trans^ 
form the elements into the body and blood of 
the Saviour, they pronounced over the bread 
and wine these sarcastic words : " Bread thoa 
art, and bread thou ahalt remain ; wine thou 
art, and wine thou shalt remain— Pants cm et 
pants manebisi vinum es ei vimim marubts,'** 
" Then," continued they," »* we elevate the 
pyx, and all the people worship," Luther 
could scarcely believe his ears. His mind, 
^fted with much vivacity, and even gayety, 
in the society of his friends, was remarkable 
for gravity when treating of serious things. 
These Romish mockeries shocked him. ** I," 
says he, ** was a serious and pious young 
monk; such language deeply grieved me. 
If at Rome they speak thus openly at table, 
thought I, what, if their actions should cor* 
respond with their words, and popes, cardi- 
nals, and courtiers should thus say mass. 
And I, who have so often heard them recite 
it so devoutly, how, in that case, must I have 
been deceived?" 

Luther oflen mixed with the monkd ana 
citizens of Rome. If some among them ex« 
tolled the Pope and the clergy, the greater 
number gave free vent to their complaints and 
sarcasms. What stories had they to tell of 
the reigning Pope, of Alexander Yl., and of 
80 many o^ers ! One day, his Roman friends 
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related, how Cesar Borgia, haying fled from 
Rome, had been taken in Spain. On the eve 
of trial, he prayed for mercy, and asked for a 

griest to visit him in his prison. They sent 
im a monk. He murdered him, disguised 
himself in his cowl, and effected his escape. 
*^ I heard that at Rome : it is a thing well 
known," says Luther.^ Another day, passing 
along the pnncipal street that led to St. Peter's 
church, he stopped in astonishment before a 
•tatue, representing a pope, under the figure 
of a woman holding a sceptre, clothed in the 
papal mantle, beanng a child in her arms. 
**lt is a girl of Mentz,*' said the people, 
*< who was chosen Pope hj the Cardinals, 
and was delivered of a child on this spot: 
therefore no pope ever passes through this 
street." •* I wonder," observed Luther, ♦* that 
the popes allow the statue to remain,"^ 

Luther had expected to find the edifice of 
the church encompassed with splendour and 
strength; but its doors were broken in, and 
its walls consumed by fire. He saw the 
desolation of the sanctuary, and drew back in 
alarm. He had dreamed of sanctity ; he found 
nothing but profanation. 

He was not less struck with the disorders 
committed in the city. *' The police is strict 
and severe in Rome," said he. ^* The judge, 
or captain rides through the city every night, 
with three hundred attendants. He stops all 
be finds in the streets ; if he meets an armed 
man, he hangs him or throws him into the 
Tiber. And yet the cit^ is full of disorders 
and murders; whilst, m places where the 
word of God is truly and faithfully preached, 
we see peace and order prevail, without the 
necessity for law or severity."" "It is in- 
oredible what sins and atrocities are com- 
mitted in Rome," he says again; "they must 
be seen and heard to be beUeved. So that it 
is usual to say: ' If there be a hell, Rome is 
built above it; it is an abyss from whence adl 
ains proceed.' "" 

This sight made at the time a great impres- 
non on Luther's mind ; an impression which 
was afterwards deepened. ««The nearer we 
approach to Rome, the greater number of bad 
Christiana do we find," said he several years 
after. *'It is commonly observed, that he 
who goes to Rome for the first time, goes to 
seek a knave there ; the second time, he finds 
him ; and the third time, he brings him away 
with him under his cloak. But now, people 
are become so clever, that they make the three 
Journeys in one."** One of the most profound 
geniuses of Italy, though of deplorable cele- 
brity, Macchiavelli, who was living at Flo- 
rence when Luther passed through that city 
to go to Rome, has made a similar remark : 
•• The greatest symptom," said he, •* of the 
approaching ruin of Christianity, (b^ which 
he meant the Roman Catholic religion,^ is, 
that the nearer we approach the capital of 
Christendom, the less do we find of the Chris- 
tian spirit in the people. The scandalous 
example and the crimes of the court of Rome 
have caused Italy to lose every principle of 
pietr and every religious sentimenu We 



Italians," continues the great historian^ **wn 
principally indebted to the Church and to the 
priests, for having become impious and pro- 
fligate."*° Luther felt, later in life, all the im- 
portance of this journey : ** If any one would 
give me a hundred thousand florins," said he, 
**I would not have missed seeing Rome."" 

This journey was also of advantaj^^e to hiia 
in regard to learning;. Like Reuchhn, Luther 
profited by his residence in Italy, to obtain a 
deeper understanding of the Holy Scriptures. 
He there took lessons in Hebrew from a cele- 
brated rabbin, named Elias Levita. He ao- 
3uired partly at Rome the knowled^ of that 
ivine word under the assault of which Rome 
was doomed to fall. 

But this journey was above all of great 
importance to Luther in another respect. Not 
only was the veil withdrawn, and the sardonic 
laugh, the jesting incredulity, which lay con- 
cealed behind the Romish super»Utions, re- 
vealed to the future Reformer : but also the 
living faith which God had implanted in him 
was then powerfully strengthened. 

We have seen how he bad at first submitted 
to all the vain practices which the church en- 
joins in order to purchase the -remission of 
sins. One day, in particular, wishing to ob- 
tain an indulgence promised b^ the rope to 
any one who should ascend on his knees what 
is called Pilate^ t staircase^ the poor Saxon 
monk was slowly climbing those steps which 
they told him had been miraculously trans- 
ported from Jerusalem to Rome. But whilst 
tie was going through this meritorious work 
he thought he heard a voice like thunder speak- 
ing from the depth of his heart: ^^The jtat 
shall live by faith,^* These words, which 
already on two occasions had struck upon his 
ear as the voice of an angel of God, resounded 
instantaneously and powerfully within him. 
He started up in terror on the steps up which 
he had been crawling; he was horrified at 
himself; and, struck with shame for the de- 

Sadation to which superstition had debased 
m, he fled from the scene of his foil j.** 

This powerful text had a mysterious in- 
fluence on the life of Luther. It was a crea- 
tive word for the Reformer and for the Refor- 
mation. It was by means of that word that 
God then said : *^ Let there be light, and there 
was light." 

It is frequently necessary that a truth should 
be repeatedly presented to our minds, in order 
to produce its due eflect Luther had oftea 
studied the Epistle to the Romans, and yet 
never had justification by faith, as there taught, 
appeared so clear to him. He now understood 
that righteousness which alone can stand in 
the sight of God ; he was now partaker of that 
perfect obedience of Christ which God im- 
putes freely to the sinner as soon as he looks 
m humility to the God-man crucified. This 
was the decisive epoch in the inward life of 
Luther. That faith which had saved him from 
the fear of death became henceforward the 
soul of his theology; a strong hold in every 
danger, giving power to his preaching and 
strength to his charity, constituting a ground 
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«f peace, a motiTe to service, and a consola- 
tioo in life and death. 

But this great doctrine of a salvation which 
jffoeeeds from God and not from man, was not 
merely the power of God unto salvation to 
Lother, it also became the power of God to 
reform the Church. It was the same weapon 
which the Apostle had once wielded, and now, 
aAer long aisuse, it was drawn forth in its 
original brightness from the arsenal o^ Al- 
mighty God. At the moment when Luther 
started from his knees, transported with emo- 
tion at that word which St. Paul had address- 
ed to the inhabitants of Rome, the truth, hith- 
erto held captive and fettered in the Church, 
stood also up to faTl no more. 

We must here quote his own words. 
''Hiough as a monk I was holy and irre- 
proachable,^' says be, " my conscience was 
still filled with trouble and torment. I could 
not endure the expression^-the righteous jus- 
tice of God. I dio not love that just and holy 
Being who punishes sinners. I felt a seeret 
anger against him; I hated him because, not 
satisfied with terrifying by his law, and by 
the miseries of life, poor creatures already 
rained by original sin, he aggravated our suf- 
ferings by the Gospel. But when by the Spirit 
of God, I understood these words,— when I 
learnt how the Justification of the sinner pro- 
ceeds from God's mere mercy by the way of 
faith,*-thcn I felt myself bora again as a new 
man, and I entered byan opened door into the 
very paradise of Gad.^rom that hour I saw the 
precious and holy Scriptures with new eyes. 
I went through the whole Bible. I collected 
a multitude of passages which taught me what 
the work of God was. And as I had before 
heartily hated that expression, *the righteous- 
ness of God,' I began from that time to valueand 
to love it, as the sweetest and most consolato- 
ry troth. Truly this text of St. Paul was to 
me as the very gate of heaven." 

Hence it was, that, when he was called 
upon on some solemn occasions to confess 
this doctrine, it ever roused his enthusiasm 
and rough eloquence. "I see," said he in a 
critical momeni,"'»that the devil, by means of 
his teachers and doctors, is incessantly attack- 
ing this fundamental article, and that he can- 
not rest to cease from this object Well, then, 
I, Doctor Martin Luther, an unworthy evan^ 
gelist of our Lord Jesus Christy do confess 
Siis article, * that faith alone, without works, 
justifies in the sight of God, and I declare, 
that in spite of the emperor of the Romans, 
the emperor of the TurRs, the emperor of the 
Tartars, the emperor of the Persians, the 
Pope, all the cardinals, bishops, priests, 
monks, nuns, kings, princes, nobles, all the 
world, and all the devils, it shall stand un- 
^ken forever! that if they will persist in 
opposing this troth, they wilfdraw upon their 
heads the flames of hell. This is the true 
and holy gospel, and the declaration of me. 
Doctor Luther, according to the light given to 

me by the Holy Spirit There is no one," 

he conttnoes, '* who has died for our sins, but 
Jesos Christ the 8<m of God. I repeat it once 



more: let all the evil spirits of earth and hell 
foam and rage as they will, this is nevertheless 
true. And if Christ alone takes away sin, ws 
can not do so by all our ^*orks. But good 
works follow redemption,— as surely as fruit 
appears upon a living tree. This is our doc* 
trine, this the Holy Spirit teacheth, together 
with all holy Christian people. We hold it in 
God's name. Amen !" 

It was thus that Luther discovered what 
hitherto even the most illustrious teachers and 
reformers had overiooked. It was in Rome 
that God gave him this clear view of the fun* 
damental doctrine of Christianity. He had 
come to seek in that city of the PontifTs, the 
solution of some difficulties concerning a mon- 
astic order; he brought back in his heart, that 
which was to emancipate the Church. 

Luther 16ft Rome, and retoraed to Wittem- 
berg, full of grief and indignation. Turning 
away his eyes in disgust from the pontifical 
city, he directed them trustfully to the Holy 
Scriptures, and to that new life which the 
wora of God seemed dlien to offer to the World. 
This word gained ground in his heart in pro- 
portion as the Church lost its hold upon him. 
He disengaged himself from the one to turn 
to the other. All the Reformation was com- 
prised in that change ; for it put God in the 
place the priest had usurped. 

Staupitz and the Elector did not lose sight 
of the monk they had called to the university 
of Wittemberg. It seems as if theVicar-gene- 
ral had a presentiment of the work that was 
to be accomplished in the world, and that find- 
ing it too hard for him, he desired to urge Lu- 
ther to undertake it. Nothing is more re- 
markable, or perhaps more inexplicable, than 
the character of the man who was ever ready 
to impel the monk onward in the path to which 
God called him, and yet himself went and 
ended his days sadly in a convent. The 

fireaching of tne young professor had made an 
mpression on the prince; he admired the 
strength of his understanding, the power of 
his eloquence, and the excellence of the sub- 
jects that he handled."" The Elector tind his 
friends, wishing to promote a man of such 
great promise, resolved to raise him to the 
distinction of doctor of divinity. Stanpita re- 
paired to the convent. He led Luther into 
the cloister garden, and there talking with 
him alone under a tree, which Luther after- 
wards took pleasure in pointing out to his dis- 
ciples, the venerable father said to himi^^'My 
friend, you must now become Doctor of the 
Holy Scriptures," Luther drew back. The 
thought of this distinguished honour overcame 
him. »* Seek one more worthy of it," said he ; 
" for my part, I cannot consent to it." The 
Vicar-general pressed the point. ^' The Lord 
has much to do in the Church, he requires just 
now young and vigorous doctors." ♦* This was 
said perhaps jestingly," adds Mdancthon, 
" yet the event corresponded to it, for usually 
many presages announce greatrevdutions.*^ 
There is no reason to suppose that Melancthbn 
here speaks of prophecy, strictly so called 
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The last eentaTV, though rem^rktible for in- 
creduUij) saw this exemplified :^>how many 

firesages, without miracle, preceded the revo- 
ution at the close of that century ! 

** But I am weak and aiiins ;'* said Luther ; 
" I have not Ion? to live. £ook for a strong 
man/' ** The Lord has work in heaven as in 
©arlh ; dead or alive, God requires you."® 

^' The Holy Spirit alone can make a doctor 
of divintty,^^^6zclaimed the monk, more and 
more overcome with fear. " Do as your con- 
vent desires,'* said Staupitz, ** and what I your 
Vicar-general require you to do, for you have 
promised to obey us." ^'But think of my 
poverty," resumed the firiar, ** I having nothing 
wherewith to pay the expenses incident to 
such a promotion." *^ Do not make yourself 
uneasy about that," said his friend, '* the prince 
is so kind as to take the charges upon him- 
self." Urged on all sides, Luther w^ obliged 
to submit. 

It was toward the summer of 1512, Luther 
set out for Leipsic to receive from the trea- 
surers of the Elector, the money requisite on 
his promotion. But, according to court cus- 
tom, the money did not arrive. Luther, be- 
coming impatient, wished to depart; but the 
obedience becoming the character of a monk 
restrained him. At last, on the 4th of Octo- 
ber, he received from Pfeffinger and John 
Doltzi^, fifly florins. He gave them a re- 
ceipt, in which he assumed no other designa- 
tion than monk. ** I, Martin," said he, ** bro- 
ther of the order of the Eremites."'^** Luther 
hastened back to ^ittemberg. 

Andrew Bodenstein of Carlstadt was at that 
time the Dean of the Faculty of Theology. 
Carlstadt is the name under which this doctor 
is best known. He was also called the A. 
B. C. Melancthon first gave him that name, 
alluding to the three initials of his name. 
Bodenstein acquired in his native country the 
first elements of education. He was of grave 
and sombre character— perhaps inclined to 
jealousy, of unquiet temper, but very eager 
for learning, and gifted with great capacity. 
He visited several universities to enlarge his 
knowledge, and studied theology at Rome it- 
self. On his return from Italy to Germany, 
he established himself at Wittemberg, and 
tiiere became doctor of theology. At this 
time, as he himseir afterwards declared, he 
had not read the Holy Scripture8.'<*This trait 
gives a very just idea of what then constituted 
theology. Carlstadt, besides his functions as 
professor, was canon and archdeacon. This 
was the man who was one day to divide the 
Reformation. He then saw in Luther only an 
inferior; but the Augustine soon became an 
object of his jealousy. One day he remarked, 
** I will not be less distinguished than Luther."^ 
Far from anticipating at this time the future 
greatness of the young professor, Carlstadt 
conferred on his destined lival the first degree 
of the university. 

On the 18th October, 1512, Luther was 
made licentiate in theology, and took the fol- 
«owing oath : 

'* I swear to defend the truth of the Gospel 



with all my strenffth."«^The following day, 
Bodenstein solemnly delivered to him, in pre- 
sence of a numerous assembly, the insignia of 
Doctor in Theology. 

He was made Biblical Doctor, and not Doc- 
tor of Sentences, and was therefore specially 
bound to devote himself to the study of the 
Bible, instead of human traditions. Then it 
was, as he himself tells us, that he espoused 
his well-beloved and Holy Scriptures.*" He 
promised to preach them faithfblly, to teach 
them in purity, to study them all his life, and 
to defend them so far as God should enable 
him, by disputation, and by writing against 
false teachers."* 

This solemn vow was to Luther his Toca- 
tion as a Reformer. Binding upon his con* 
science the sacred obligation to investigate 
freely, and. declare openly evangelical truth, 
that oath lifted the new made doctor above the 
narrow bounds to which his monastic vow 
might have restricted him. Called by the 
University, by his Sovereign, in the name of 
the Imperial Majesty, and of the Roman See 
itself, and bound before God, by the most sa- 
cred of oaths, he was from that time the in- 
trepid herald of the word of life. On that 
memorable day Luther was installed Cham- 
pion of the Bible. 

Therefore it is that this oath pledged to the 
Hol^ Scriptures may be regarded as one of 
the immediate causes of the revival of the 
Church. The infallible authority of the word 
of God was the first and fundamental princi- 
ple of the Reformation. Every reform in de- 
tail afterwards effected in doctrine, morals, 
church government, and public worship waa 
but a consequence of this first principle. In 
these days we can hardly imagine the sensa- 
tion produced by this elementary truth, so 
simple, yet for ages neglected. A few men, 
of more enlarged discernment than the vulgar, 
alone foresaw its important consequences. 
Speedily the courageous voices of all the Re- 
formers proclaimed this powerful principle, at 
the sound of which the influence of Rome 
cnimbled into the dust : " Christians receive 
no other doctrines than those which rest oa 
the express words of Christ, the apostles and 
prophets. No man, nor any assembly of 
men, has power to prescribe new doctrines.** 

The situation of Luther was changed. The 
call he had received became to the Reformer 
as one of those extraordinary commissions 
which the Lord intrusted to prophets under 
the old dispensation, and to apostles under the 
new. The solemn engagement he had con- 
tracted, made so profound an impression on 
his soul, that the recollection of this vow suf- 
ficed at a later period to comfort him in the 
midst of the greatest dangers and the rudest 
conflicts. And when he saw all Europe agi- 
tated and disturbed by the doctrine he had 
proclaimed,-^when the accusations of Rome, 
the reproaches of many pious men, and the 
doubts and fears of his own heart (so easily 
moved) might have caused him to falter, to 
fear, and fall into despondency, he called to 
mind the oath he had tukeD, and remaiaed 
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fim, trniqnil, nod lejoicing. «• I came for- 
waid,** said he, *Mn a critical moment, and I 
pat myself into the iiord'a hands. Let his 
will be done. Who asked of htm that he 
woald malce of me a teacher 1 If be has made 
me soch, let him support me ;— or if he change 
his porpose, let him deprive me. This tribu- 
lation then does not intimidate me. I seek 
butone thing — to have his favour in all he calls 
jne to do in his work.'^ Another time he said, 
^ He who undertakes any thing without a di- 
vine call seeks his own glory. But I, Doctor 
Martia Lntfaer, was constrained to become a 
doctor. The Papacy endeavoured to stop me 
in the discharge of my duty, but you see what 
his happened to it;— and much worse shall 
yet befall it ; they cannot defend themselves 
against me. By God^s help I am resolved to 
piess on, to force a passage through, and 
trample drains and vipers under foot. This 
will begin in ray lifetime, and £nish after 1 
am gOBe."»" 

From the hour of this oath Luther no long. 
er sought the truth for himself alone, but (or 
the Church. Still retaining his recollections 
of Rome, he perceived indistinctly before him 
a oath in which he purposed to go forward with 
all the energy of bis soul. The spiritual life 
which hitherto had grown op within him, be- 
gan to manifest itself in outward action. This 
was the third period of his progress. His en- 
trance into the convent had turned his thoughts 
towards God ; the knowledge of the remission 
of sins, and of the righteousness of faith,, had 
delivered his soul from bondage. The oath 
be had now taken had given him that baptism 
by fire which copstitot^ him the Reformer of 
the Church. 

The first adversaries he attacked were those 
celebrated schoolmen whom he had studied 
so deeply, and who then reigned supreme in 
every nniversity. He accused them of Pela- 
giantsm; boldly opposing Aristotle (the father 
of the school H and Thomas Aaoinas, he un- 
dertook to hurl them from the tnrone whence 
they exercised so commanding an influence, 
the one over philosophy, and the other over 
theolo^."* 

** Ansiotle, Porphyry, the theologians of the 
Sentences,''' said he, writing to Lange, " these 
are the unprofitable study of this age. I de- 
sire nothing more ardently than to lay open 
before all eyes this false system, which has 
tricked the Church, by covering itself with a 
Greek mask ; and to expose its worthlessness 
before the world. '^^ In all his public disputa- 
tions he was accustomed to repeat— "The 
writinips of the Apostles and Prophets are 
more eertain and sublime than all the sophisms 
and theology of the schools." Such language 
was new, but gradually people became familiar- 
ixed with it ; and about one year after this he 
was able exultingly to write, "God works 
amongst us; our theology and St. Augustine 
make wonderful progress, and are already 
paramoont in our university. Aristotle is on 
the wane, and already totters to his fall, which 
is near at band and irreversible. The lectu res 
tm the Sentenoee are received with utter dis^ 



taste. None can hope for hearers unless he 
profess the scriptural theology. *'"° Happy the 
university where suoh testimony could be 
given ! 

At the same time that Luther attacked Aris- 
totle, he took part with Erasmus and Reuchlin 
against their enemies. He entered into cor* 
respondence with those great men and others 
of the learned, such as Pirckheimer, Mutian, 
Hutten, who belonged more or less to the same 
party. He formed also at this period another 
friendship, which was yet more important in 
its influence on his after life^ 

There was then at the court of the Elector 
a person remarkable for wisdom end candour. 
This was George Spalatin, a native of Spaltus, 
or Spalt, in tlie bishopric of Eichstadt. He 
had been curate of the village of Hohenkirch, 
near the forests of Thuringia. He was after- 
wards chosen by Frederic the Wise as his 
secretary and chaplain, and orivate teacher of 
his nephew, John Frederic, neir of the electo- 
ral crown. Spalatin was a man of simple 
manners, in the midst of a court; timid in 
emergencies, and circumspect and prudent as 
his master;''*contrabting with the energetic 
Luther, with whom he was in daily comma* 
nication. Like Stanpitz, be was fitted rather 
for peaceable than for stirring times. Such 
men are necessary: they are like that boH 
covering in which we wrap jewels and chrys- 
tals, to protect them from injury in transport- 
ing them from place to place. They seem of 
no use, and yet without them the precious 
gems would be broken or lost. Spalatin was 
not capable of great actions, but he faithfully 
and noiselessly discharged the task assigned 
to him."' He was at first one of the principal 
aids of his master, in collecting those relics 
of the saints of which Frederic was long an 
amateur. Bat by slow degrees he, like his 
master, turned toward the troth. The faith 
which was then reappearing in the Church) 
did not so suddenly lay hold on him as on 
Luther,— -he was led on by more circuitous 
paths. He became the friend t)f Luther at 
the court, the agent through which matters of 
business were transacted between the Re- 
former and the Princes, the go-between of the 
Church and the state. The Elector honoured 
Spalatin with the closest intimacy, and in hit 
ioumeys admitted him to share his carriage."* 
In other respects the air of the court was often 
oppressive to the worthy Spalatin, and affected 
him with deep sadness; he would have wished 
to leave all these honours, and again to become 
a simple pastor in the woods of Thurinsia. 
But Lutber comforted him, and persuaded him 
to remain at his post Spalatin acquired 
general esteem. The . princes and scholars 
of his age evinced the sincerest respect for 
him. Erasmus was accustomed to say, ** The 
name of Spalatin is inscribed not only as one 
of my dearest friends, but of my most revered 
protectors, and that not on paper, but on my 
heart-'"* 

The affair of Reuchlin and the monks was 
then making much noise in Germanjr. The 
most pious persons often hesitated which side 
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to take, for the monks were bent npon destroy- 
ing the Jewish books which contained bias* 
phemies against Christ. The Elector com- 
missioned his chaplain to consult the doctor 
of Wittemberg, whose reputation was con- 
siderable. Luther replied by letter, and it is 
the earliest of his letters to the court preacher. 

*^What shall I say 1 these monks pretend 
to expel Beelzebub,— 'but it is not by the 
finger of God. I neyer cease to complain and 
piere at it. WeCJhristians begin to be wise 
in things that are without, and senseless at 
home.>" There are, in all the public places of 
our Jerusalem, blasphemies a hundred times 
worse than those or the Jews, and in every 
corner of it spiritual idols. We ought in holy 
zeal to carry forth and destroy these enemies 
within. But we neglect what is most press- 
ing, and the devil himself persuades os to 
abandon our own concerns, while he hinders 
us from reforming what is amiss in others." 

Luther never Tost himself in this quarrel. 
A living f^ith in Christ was that which 
especially filled his heart and life. ** Within 
itiy heart,'' save he, '« reigns alone, and must 
alone reign, faith in my Lord Jesus Christ, 
who alone is the beginning, the middle, and 
the end of the thoughts that occupy me day 
and night."*" 

His hearers listened with admiration as he 
spoke from the professor's chair, or from the 
pulpit, of that faith in Christ. His instruc- 
tions diffused light. The people marvelled 
that they had not earlier acknowledged truths 
which appeared so evident in his mouth. 
**The desire to justify ourselves is the spring 
of all our distress of heart," said be ; '^ but 
he who receives Christ as a Saviour has 
ptau^ and not only peace, but purity of heart. 
All sanctification of the heart is a fruit of 
faith. For faith in us is a divine work which 
changes us, and gives us a new birth, ema- 
nating from God himself. It kills Adam in 
ns; and, through the Holy ISpirit which it 
communicatee, it gives us a new heart and 
makes us new men. It is not by empty 
Speculations,^* he aprain exclaims, **bi2t by 
this practical method that we obtain a saving 
knowledge of Jesus Christ."'" 

It was at this time that Luther preached on 
the Ten Commandments a series of discourses, 
which have been preserved to us under the 
name of Declamations for the People. Doubt- 
less they are not free from errors. Luther 
was only grradually saining light; *'The path 
of the just is as ttie shining light, which 
shineth more and more unto the perfect day." 
But still what truth in these discourses! 
what simplicity ! what eloquence ! how well 
can we conceive the effect that the new 
preacher would produce on his audience and 
oft his age. We will cite only one passage 
at the opening of his discourses. 

Luther ascended the pulpit of Witlemberg, 
and read these words: **Thou shalt have no 
other gods than Me." Then turning to the 
people, who thronged the sanctuary, he said : 
*^ All the sons of^ Adam are idolaters, and j 
guilty transgressors of this first eoolmand-! 



ment.**!** Donbtless this strangs atteitioii 
startled his audience. He must justify it 
The speaker continued: ** There are two 
kinds of idolatry; the one in ostward action, 
the other within our hearts. 

**The outward, by which maa worships 
wood, stone, reptiles. Or stars. 

*^The inward, by which man, dreading 
chastisement, or seeking his own pleasure, 
renders no outward worship to the oreature, 
but yet in his heart loves it and trusts in it 

<^ But what kind of religion is this t yon do 
not bend the knee before riches and honour, 
but you give them your heart. The noblest 
part of your nature. Alas ! whh your badit» 
you worship God, and with yonr tpiriU the 
creature. 

• *^Thi8 idolatry pervades every man until he 
is freely recovered by faith that is in Jesns 
Christ. 

** And how is this recovei7 brought about? 

*< In this way : Faith in Christ strips yoa 
of all confidence in your own wisdom, and 
righteousness, and strength ; it leaches yon 
that if Christ had not di^ for yon, and saved 
you by his death, neither yoa nor any created 
power could have done so. Then you begin 
to despise all these things which yoa see to 
be unavailing.'** 

'* Nothing remams, but Jesus— Jesus only ; 
Jesus, abundantlv sufficient for your soal. 
Hoping nothing from all created things, yoa 
have no dependence save on Christ, from 
whom yoa look for all, and whom yoa love 
above all. 

<* But Jesus is the one sole and tme God. 
When you have him for your God, yoa have 
no other gods."** 

It was thus that Luther pointed out how 
the soul is brought to God, its sovereign good 
by the Gospel ; — agreeable to that declaration 
of Christ : ** I am the way and no man cometh 
unto the Father but by me." 

The man who thus spoke to this generation 
was surely intent not mersly on overtoming 
some abuses; his aim, above all, was to esta- 
blish true religion. His work was not merely 
negative ; it was primarily positive. 

Luther then turned his discourse against 
the superstitions which filled Christendom; 
signs and mysterious omens; observances of 
particular days and months ; familiar demons, 
phantoms, influences of the stars, incantations, 
metamorphoses, incubi and succut>i; patro- 
nage of saints, &c. Asc. &c. He attacked 
them all, one afier the other, and with a strong 
arm cast down these false gods. 

But it was especially before the academy, 
before that vouth, enlightened and eager for 
instruction, diat Luther spread out the trea- 
sures of the word of God. «^ He so explained 
the Scriptures," says his illustrious friend 
Melanethon, *<that, in the judgment of all 

fnous and enlightened men, it was as if a new 
ight had arisen on the doctrine afier a long 
and dark night. He pointed out the differ- 
ence between the Law and the Gospel. He 
refuted that error then predominant in the 
Chureh and sehools, that men by their own 
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irorks, obttin rakoiMion of sins, aad toe made 
righteous before God by an extenal dieoi* 
plioe. He thus brooght back tbe hearts of 
men to the Son of God.^ Like John the 
Baptist, he pointed to the Lamb of God who 

, has taken away the sins of the world. He 
explained that sin is freely pardoned on ao 
count of God*8 Son, and that man receiTes 

I this bleaain^ through faith. He in no way 
mterfered with the nsoal ceremoniea. The 
esiablisbed discipline had not in all his order 
a more fialthful obserrer and deiendev. But 
he iaboared more and more to make d) nndei^ 
stand the grand essential doctrines of Con- 
Tersien; of the Forgiveness of Sinst of Faith; 
aiMi of the true consolations of the Cross. Pious 
souls were attracted and penetrated by the 
sweetness of this doctrine ; the learned re- 
eeiTcd it joyfully^ One might have said that 
Christ ana his Apoetles and Propliets had 
eome forth from darkness or from soaoe impure 
dnn^eoB.*^ 

"nte finnnees with which Luther appealed 
to and rested on the Gospel, gave great autho- 
rity to his teaching. But other circumstanocs 
added yet further to his power. With him, 
action conesponded with his words. It was 
known that these discourses were not meifely 
the fimit of his lips.^They came from the 
hearty and were practised in his daily walk. 
And when, at a later neriod, the Reformation 
burst fortii. many influential men who saw 
with grief tbe divisions of the ChmFeh, won 
before-hand by the holy life of the Reformer, 

^ aad bis remarkable genius, not only did not 
oppoee him, but embraced the doctrine to 
which his life gare testimony.*' The more 
men loved the Christian virtuee, the more did 
they inline toward tbe Reformer; — all the 
most upright divines were in favour of him.*^ 
This is what those who knew him, said of 
him, aiMi especially the Wisest man of his 
age, Melanethon, and Lather's celebrated op« 
ponent EZrasmus. Envy and detnustion have 
daxed to talk of his dissolute life. Wittem- 
bef|^ was changed by this preachinj|r of Faith. 
This city became the focus of a light which 
was soon lo illuminate Germany, ud spread 
over the whole Church. 

Lather, whose heart was tender and affec- 
tionate, desired to see those whcun he loved 
(ion of the light which had guided 



him in the paths of peace. He availed him^ 
self of all the opportunities he possessed, as 
proffessor, teacher, and monk, as well as of 
nis extensive correspondence, to oonMnunioate 
his trensofe to others. One of his old ssso- 
eisles of the convent of Erfnrth, the mcmk 
George Spenlein, was then in the convent of 
Metnmtmren, having, perhaps, snent a short 
tiane at W ittemberg. Spenlein had commis- 
siooed Luther to sSl some effects that he had 
UA IB his hands, a cloak of Brussels stuff, a 
work by the doctor Isenac, and a monk's hood. 
Lntber csrefally executed this commission. 
^He got,'' says he, ^* a florin for the cloak, 
half a floHn for tlie book, and a florin for the 
Leod,'* and had forwarded the amount to the 
Fatfaflc Vioar, to whom Speplmn was indebted 
9 



the three florins. But Luther passed quickly 
from this account of a monk's ^ects to a more 
important subject. 

'« I should like," says he to brother George, 
**to know how it is with your soul? Is it 
weary of its own righteousness t In a word 
does it breathe freely 1 and put its trust iathe 
rtghteoosness of Christ t In these days, pride 
h^ drawn many aside, and especially those 
who labour with all their strength to l!e rigii- 
teoos. Not understanding the righteousness 
of God, which is given to us freely in Jesus 
Christy they would stand before him on their 
own merits. Bat that can never be. When 
you and I were living together, you were 
under this delusion, and so was I., i contend 
Sjgainst it unceasingly, aad I have not yet efi» 
tirely overcome it.'' 

*H)h, my dear brother, learn to know Christ, 
and him crucifisd. Learn to sing anew seng 
-^to despair of your own work, anid to cry mito 
him, liord Jesus, thou art my righteousness, 
and I am thy sin. Thou hast taken on thee 
what waa mine, and given to me what is 
thine;*" what thou wast not, thou becamest, 
that I might become what I was not. Beware, 
my dear George, of aspiring after such purity 
as that thou mayest not have to acknowledge 
thyself a sinner; for Christ dwells only with 
smners. He came down from heaven, where 
he abode with the just, to dwell also with 
sinners. Meditate often on this love of Christ, 
and you will taste its unspeakable comfort. 
If our l^ottis and afflictions eould give peace 
to the conscience, why did Christ die upon 
the cross 1 You will find peaee in bkn alone ; 
despairing of yourself and of your works, and 
beholding wim what love he spreads his anna 
to yoa; takings all your sins on himself, and 
bestowing on yon all his righteousness." 

Thus, the doctrine of power, which had 
already been the saving of the world in the 
days of the Apostles, and which was a second 
time to save it in the davs of the Reformers, 
was set forth by Luther fearlessly and clearly. 
Readiing across many centuriea of ignorance 
and superstition, he, in this, gave his hand to 
St. Paul. 

Spenlein was not the only one whom he 
sought to instruct in this fundamental doc- 
trine. The little of the truth he found on this 
subject in the writings of Erasmus distressed 
him. It was desirAle to enlighten on this 
matter a man oi such great authority and 
such admirable genius. But how to do this. 
His friend at the court, the chaplain of the 
Elector, was much respeoted by Erasmus; to 
him Luther addressed himself thus : ** What 
displeases me in Erasmus, that man of rare 
erudition, is, that where the Apostle speaks 
of the righteousness of works and of the law, 
he understands the fulfilment of the terenunUal 
law. The rigbteousness of the law consists 
not alone ia ceremonies, but in all the works 
of the Ten Commandments. When these 
works are done without faith in Christ, they 
may, it is true, make a Fabricius, a Regnlus, 
or a man of perfect integrity in man's sight, 
but they, in that case, are as little entitled to 
rS 
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the name of ligbteoaaneBSt as the fhiit of the 
medlar tree is entitled to be celled a fig. For 
we do not become righteous, ae Ariatotle as* 
eerte, by doing worl^ of righteousness, but 
when we are righteous we do righteous works. 
It is necessary that the agent be changedj^^and 
then the works by consequence. Abel was 
first acceptable to God, aiul then his saorifice 
was accepted." Luther continues : '* I entreat 
jrou, fulfil the duty of a friend and of a Chris- 
tian in pressing these things on Erasmus.'* 
This letter is dated *'in great haste, from the 
oorner of our con rent, £e 19th of October, 
1616." It exhibits in its true light the.rela* 
tiott between Luther and Erasmus. It shows 
the sincere ipterest he took in what he thought 
leally for the good of that illustrious writer. 
Doubtless at a later period Erasmus's opposi- 
tion to the truth obliged him to oppose him 
openly ; but he did so only after hanng sought 
to set his adversary right. 

The world, then, heard at length ideas at 
once clear and deep on the nature of that 
which is good. The principle was at last 
proolaimeo, that what constitutes the real 
goodness of an. action is not its outward cha- 
racter, but the spirit in which it ia performed. 
This was aiming a death-blow at all the su- 
perstitious observances which had for centu- 
ries oppressed the Church, and prevented the 
Christian virtues from growing and prospering. 

** I read Erasmus," writes Luther elsewhere, 
** but he every day loses weight with me. I 
loTe to see him rebuke, with so much learning 
and firmness, the grovelling ignorance of the 
priests and monks ; but I fear he does no ^fxeat 
service to the doctrine of Christ. What is of 
man, ie nearer to bis heart than what is of 
God.'* We live in critical times. To make a 
good and judicious Christian, it is not enough 
to understand Greek and Hebrew. St. Jerome, 
who knew ftv^ languages, is inferior to St. 
Augustine) who understood but one; though 
Erasmus thinks the contrary. I carefully 
conceal ray opinion of Erasmus, lest I should 

S've an advantage to his adversaries. It may 
I, that the Lord will give him understanding 
in his good time."^ 

The inability of man^^the almighty power 
of God,— -these were the two truths that Lu- 
ther sooglit to re-establish. That is but a 
melancholy religion, and a poor philosophy, 
which directs man to his own natural strength. 
Past ages have made trial of that strength ; 
and whilst, in earthly things, man has attamed 
admirable excellence, he has never been able 
to dissipate the darkness which hides God 
from his soul, or to change a single inclination 
to evil. The highest attainment in wisdom 
of the most aspiring minds, or of the souls 
most eager after perfection, has been to despair 
of themselves.**! It is, therefore, a generous, 
consoling, and supremely true doctrine, which 
discovers to us our impotence, that it may de- 
clare a power— of Goa-— by which we can do 
ail things; and that is a noble Reformation 
which vindicates on earth the glorv of heaven, 
and pleads before man the rightaof the mighty 
God. 



But no one knew better tiian Lvtber the 
intimate connection that unites the free salva- 
tion which comethof God, with the free works 
of man. No one showed better than he, that 
it is only in receiving ail from Christ, that 
man gives freely to his brethren. He CTer 
presented, in the same picture, these two 
procedore8,<-^that of God, and that of man. 
Thus, aAer having declared to Spealein the 
righteousness which saves ns, he added, *^ If 
thou firmly believest these things, as thoa 
oughtest, <for cursed is he wliosoever doth not 
befleve them,) receive thine erring and ipkO" 
rant brethren as Jesus Christ hath received 
thee. Bear with them patiently; make their 
sins your own ; and it you have any good 
thing to communicate to them, do it. Receive 
you one another, said the Apostle, as Christ 
also hath received us, to the glory of God. 
It is a wifctched righteousness which will not 
bear with others, because it deems them evil, 
and seeks the solitude of the desert, instead 
of doing good to such, by long-suffering, by 
prayer and example. If&ou art the lily and 
the rose of Christ, know that thy dwelling- 
place is among thorns. Only take heed, lest, 
by impatience, rash judgments, and pride, 
thou thyself become a thorn. Christ reigns 
in the midst of his enemies. If he had desired 
to live only among the good, and die only for 
such as loved him, would he have died at all f 
and among whom would he have liyed 1" 

It is affecting to see how Luther himself 
put in practice Uiese precepts of charity. An 
Augustine of Erfurth, George Leiffer, was 
exposed to many trials. Luther heard of it, 
and a week afler ha wrote this letter, he went 
to him with expressions of compassion: **I 
hear," aaid he, ** that you are driven about by 
many temnests, and that your soul is impelled 
hither and thither by the waves. The cross 
of Christ is divided over the earth, and each 
one has his share. Do not you refuse your 
portion; rather receive it as a holy relic ; not, 
indeed, into a gold or silver vase, but, what is 
much prefi^rable, into a heart of gold — a heart 
imbued with meekness. If the wood of the 
cross was so sanctified by the blood and body 
of Christ, that we deem it the most venerable 
of relics, how much more should we count as 
holy relics, the wrongs, persecutions, suffer- 
ings, and hatred of men, since they were not 
only toudied by Christ's flesh, but embraced, 
kissed, and made blessed by his boundless 
love,"« 

The teaching of Luther bore fruit. Many 
of his disciples felt themselves impelled to a 
public profession of the truths which their 
master's lessons had revealed to them. Among* 
his hearers was a young scholar, Bernard of 
Feldkiichen, professor of Aristotelian physics 
in the university, and, Ave years later, the 
first of the ecclesiastics who entered into the 
marriage state. 

Luther desired Feldkirchen to maintain, an- 
det his presidence, ihe$ei, in which his princi- 
ples were set forth. The doctrines professed 
oy Luther acquired by this means additional 
publicity. The disputation look place in 1516 
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nis was Lutber's first attack on the reign 
of the sophists and on the Papaey, as he says 
kimself. Feeble as it was^ it cost him many 
nisgiTings. ^*I consent to the printing of 
these propositions," said he, many years after, 
when pablishing them in his works, *^ chiefly 
that tbe greatness of my cause, and the suc- 
cess with which God has crowned it, may not 
lift me op ; for they manifest abundantly my 
shauEie; that is to aay, the infirmity and igno- 
rance, the fear and trembling, with which 1 
began this contest. I was alone; I had 
thrown myself rashly into' tbe affair. Not 
being able to draw back, I eave np to the 
Pope many important points ; i even worship- 
ped his authority.''"" 

The following were some of these proposi- 



** Tlie old man is the vanity of vanities ; be 
is the universal vanity, and he makes other 
creatures vain, whatever goodness may be in 



^The old man is called Hhe flesh,' not 
merely because he is led by the desires of the 
flesh, but also because, though he should even 
be chaste, virtuous, and just, he is not bOm 
again of God, by the Spirit. 

** A man who is a stranger to the grace of 
God cannot keep the commandments of God, 
Bor prepare himself, wholly or in part, to 
receive grace, but remains necessarily under 
sin. 

"TTie will of man, without divine grace, is 
not free, but enslaved, and willing to be so, 

** Jesos Christ, out strength, our righteous* 
ness, he who searches the heart and reins, is 
ihe only discemer and judge of our deserts. 

*« Since all things are possible through 
Christ to him that believeth, it is superstitious 
to seek for other help, either in man's will or 
in the saints.""* 

This disputation made a great noise, and it 
has been considered as the commencement of 
the Rsformation. 

The moment drew nigh when thatReforma^ 
tion was to burst forth. God hastened the 
pfrpsTstion of the instrument he designed to 
use. The Elector, having built a new church 
at Wittemberg, and given it the name of All 
Saints* despatebed Staupitz to the Low Coun- 
tries to collect relics to enrich the new temple. 
The Vicar-general commissioned Luther to 
take his place in his absence, and, in particu- 
lar, to make a visitation to forty monasteries 
of Misnia and Tburingia. 

Lutiier went first to Grimma, and thence to 
Dresden. Everywhere he endeavoured to 
establish the truths he had discovered, and to 
enlighten the membere of his order. ** Do 
sot join yourself to Aristotle," said he to the 
monks, ** or to the other teachera of a mis- 
leading philosophy, but apply yourselves to 
the leadrng of the word of God. Seek not 
your salvation in your own strength and good 
works, but in the merits of Christ, and in the 
grace of God.""* 

An Augustine monk of Dresden had eloped 
from his coi»vent, and was residing at Ments, 
when the prior of the Augustines had received 



him. Luther wrote to the prior,"*' desiring him 
to send back this stray sheep ; and he added 
these words of truth and charity : ** I know— . 
I know that it cannot be but that offences must 
come. It is no wonder wnen man falls, but 
it is a miracle when he rises and continues 
standing. Peter fell that he might know that 
he was a man. Even at this day we see 
cedars of Lebanon falling. The angels, 
even, (diflicult as it is to conceive it,) fell in 
heaven, and Adam in Paradise. "Why, then, 
should we wonder when a reed is shaken by 
the whirlwind, or a flickering taper is extin- 
guished." 

From Dresden, Luther repaired to Erfurtb, 
and teappeared, to exercise the functions of 
Vicar-general in that same convent, where, 
eleven years before, he had wound up tbe 
clock, opened the gates, and swept the floor 
of the church. He placed in the post of prior 
of the convent, his friend the bachelor, John 
Lang^e, a man of learning and piety, but aus- 
tere in' his disposition. Therefore it was he 
exhorted him to affability and patience. ** Put 
on," said he, writing to him shortly after, 
"put on a spirit of meekness toward the prior 
of Nuremberg. It is proper that you should 
do so, since the prior has assumed a harsh, 
and bitter tone. Bitterness is not expelled 
by bittemess,"— that is to say, the devil is not 
cast out by the devil; but the sweet over- 
comes and expels the bitter,— in other words, 
the finger of God easts out devils.""^ Perhaps 
we may regret that Luther himself, on some 
occasions, forgot to follow these excellent 
directions. 

At Neiistadt, on the Orla, there was nothing 
but disunion. Disturbances and dissensions 
reigned in the convent. The whole body of 
the monks were in open war with their prior. 
They beset Luther with their complaints. 
The prior, Michael Dressel, — or Tornator, as 
Luther calls him, translating his name into 
Latin,-^numerated to the Doctor all his 
grievances. " Oh, for peace 1" said the prior. 
*' You seek peace," said Luther, " but it is 
only the pc'ace of the world, and not the peace 
that is of Christ. Do you not know that our 
God has set his peace in the midst of opposi- 
tion) He whom nobody disturbs has not 
peace, but he who, harassed by all men, and 
by the things of this life, bean aU tranquilly 
and joyfully ; he it is that has the true peace* 
You cry, with Israel, /^eoce, peace^ when there 
is no peace. Say rather with Christ, the ero9$^ 
the cro98, and there will be no cross : for the 
cross ceases to be a cross when we can say 
with love: *0 blessed cross! there is no 
wood like thine !' '"* On his return to Wit- 
temberg, Luther, desiring to put a stop to these 
dissensions, allowed the monks to elect an- 
other prior. Luther returned to Wittemberg 
after six weeksabsence. What he had witness- 
ed saddened him; but his journey gave him a 
betterknowIedgeoftheChurchandoftheworld, 
and more confidence in his intercourse with 
mankind, besides offering many opportunities 
of pressing the fundamental truth that ** Holy 
Scripture alone shows us the way to heaven, - 
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and at the same time exhorting the biethren to 
live hoiily and at peaoe one with another J^° 
Doubtlesa a plenteous seed was sown in the 
different Augustine convents during that jour- 
ney of the Reformer. The monastic orders, 
wiiich had long been the support of Rome, 
did more, perhaps, for the Retormation than 
against it. This was especially true of the 
Augustlnes. Almost all the men of liberal 
and enlightened piety who were living in the 
cloisters, turned towards the Gospel. A new 
and generous blood seemed to circulate through 
these orders, which were as the arteries of the 
Catholic body in Germany. In public, little 
was as yet heard of the new ideas of the Au 
gustine of Wittemberg; while they were 
already the chief subject of conversation in 
chapters and monasteries. More than one 
cloister was« in this way, the nursery of the 
Reformers. When the great struggle came, 
pious and brave men came forth from their re- 
tirement and exchanged the solitude of monk- 
ish life for the active service of ministers of 
God^s word. Even as early as this visit of 
inspection in 1516, Luther aroused by his 
words many a drowsy spirit. Hence that 
year has been named *^* the Morning Star of 
the Reformation." 

Luther now resumed his usual oceunation. 
He was, at this period, overwhelmea with 
labour. Besides his duties as professor, 
preacher, ^nd confessor, he was burdened with 
many temporal concerns of his order and con- 
vent. *^ I require almost continually," said 
he, ** two secretaries ; for I do scarce any thing 
else all day long than write letters. I am 
preacher to the convent, reader of prayers at 
table, pastor and parish minister, director of 
studies, vicar of the priory^ (that is to- say, 
prior ten times over,) inspector of the fish- 
ponds of Litzkau, counsel to the inns of Herz- 
berg at Torgau, lecturer on St. Paul, and 
commentator on the Psalms. Seldom have I 
time to say my prayers, or to sing a hymn; 
not to mention my struggle with flesh and 
blood, the devil and the world. See what an 
idle man I am !"^^^ 

About this time the plague showed itself at 
Wittemberg. A great num ber of the students 
and doctors ouit^ the town. Luther re- 
mained. ** 1 00 not very well know," wrote 
he to his friend at Erfurth, «' whether the 
plague will suffer me to finish the Epistle to 
the Galatians. Quick and sudden in its at^ 
tacks, it makes great havoc, especially among 
the youn^. You advise me to flee— but whi- 
ther shall I flee t I hope the world will not 
go to pieces if brother Martin should fall.'^If 
the plague spreads, I will send the bre&ren 
away in all directions, but for my part I am 

I»laced here ; obedience does not allow me to 
eave the spot until He who called me hither 
shall call me away. Not that I am above the 
fear of death, (for I am not the Apostle Paul, 
but only his commentator,) but I trust the 
Lord will deliver me from the fear of iu" 
Such was the firm resolution of the Doctor 
of Wittemberg. He whom the plaffue could 
not force to retire a single step, would he draw 



back from fear of Rome 1 would he leoede in 
theprospect of the scaffold t 

The same courage that Luther evinced in 
presence of the most formidable evils, be ma- 
nifested before the great ones of the world. 
The Elector was well satisfied with the V icarw 
general. He had reaped a rich harvest of 
relics in the Low Countries. Luther gave an 
account of it to Spalatin. This affair of the 
relics is singular enough, occurring as it did 
at the moment when the Reformation was 
about to open. Assuredly the Reformers did 
not . see clearly whither thev were tending. 
The Elector deemed that nothing less than a 
bishopric was a reward commensurate with 
the services of the Vicar-general. Lnther, to 
whom Spalatin wrote on the snbjeot, highly 
disapproved the suggestion. *^ There are 
many things," answered he, " that are i^eas- 
ing to your prince, which ^et displease Ood. 
I do not deny that he is skilled in the concerns 
of the world, but in what relates to God and 
the salvation of souls, I consider him alto- 

f»ther blind, as well as his adviser Pfeffinger. 
do not say that behind his back, like a ca- 
lumniator; I do not conceal my opinion from 
them ; for I am at all times ready mys^f to 
tell them both so to their £aces. .Wiry will 
you," continued he, «^ seek to surroond that 
man (Staupitz) with all the heavings and 
tempests or episcopal cares V"^ 

The Elector did not take amiss the franfc> 
ness of Luthec. ^The prince," wrote Spa- 
latin, ** often speaks of you in honourable 
terms." Frederic sent the monk some stuff 
for a gown. It was of very fine cloth. «' It 
would be too fine," said Luther^ <^ if it were 
not a prince's ^H, 1 am not worthy that any 
man snould thmk of me, much less a prince, 
and so noble a prince. Those are most use- 
ful to me who think worst of me.*^^ Present 
my thanks to our Prince for his favonr, but 
know thai I desire neither the praise of thy- 
self nor of others ; all of the praise of man 
is vain, the praise that cometh of Qod being 
alone true." 

The worthy chaplain would net confine 
himself to his functions at the court. He 
wished to make himself useful to the people, 
but, like many others in all ages, he wished 
to do it without offence, without irritating any 
one, and so as to conciliate general favour. 
*^ Point out to me," said he, in a letter to 
Luther, ** some writing to translate, but one 
that shall fflve general satisfaction, and at the 
same time oe useful I" ^* Agreeable and use- 
ful," replied Luther, ^*that is beyond mj 
skill. The better things are, the less thej 
please. What is more salutary than Christ t 
and yet he is to most a savoor of death. Yoa 
will say that what yon intend is to be useful 
to those who love Christ ;--4hen cause them 
to hear his voice ; you will thus be agreeable 
and useful — ^never doubt it —but to a small 
number, for the sheep are but rate in this 
dreary region of wolves."**" 

Luther, however, recommended to his friend 
the sermons of Tauler the Dominican. ** I 
nerer saw," said hst ^either in Latin or ia 
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oar laogvagei a tlwologj more sonad or more ' 
eoofonikable to the Gospel. Taste them and 
see how gracious the Lord is, but not till yon 
have first tasted and experienced iiow bitter is 
everj thing in ourseWes.*^** 

It was in the coarse of the year 1517 that 
Lather became connected with Duke George 
of Saxony. The house of Saxony had at 
that time two chiefs. Two princes, Ernest 
and Albert, carried off in their ohildhood from 
the castle of Altenburg, bj Knnz of Kao- 
limgen, had by the treatT of Leipsic been ac- 
knowledged as the founders of the two houses 
whick BuH bear their names. The Elector 
Frederic, son of Ernest, was at the period we 
are reoovdiB|^, the head, of the Ernestine branch, 
as bis eousm Duke George was head of the 
Albertine branch. Dresden and Leipsic were 
aitoated in the states of this doke, and he him- 
aelf resided in the forpner of these cities. His 
mother, Sidonia, was daughter of the King of 
Bobenua, George Podibrad. The long strug- 
gle which Bohemia had maintained with Rome, 
since the time of John Hues, had had some 
influence on the Prince of Saxony. He had 
often nnnifested a desire of a Reformation. 
^ He sacked it with his mother's milk," said 
they ; ** he is, by his nature, an enemy to the 
dergy.*^^ He annoyed, in many ways, the 
bishops, abbots, canons, and monks ; and h'ts 
cousin, the Elector Frederic, often had to in- 
terpose in their behalf. It must have seemed 
that Dttke George would be the warmest pa- 
tron of a Reformation, The devout Frederic, 
f on the contrary, who had in early life assumed, 
in the holy sepulchre, the spurs of Godfrey, 
and armed himself with the long and heavy 
sword of the conqueror of Jerusalem, making 
eath to fight for the Church, like that valiant 
knight, seemed marked out to be. the most ar- 
dent champion of Rome. But in what pertains 
to the Gospel, all the calculations of human 
wisdom aro often deceived. The Tery reverse 
cssoed. The Duke would have taken plea- 
sure in bringing down the Church ana the 
clergy, in humbhng the bishops, whose prince- 
ly retinue much exceeded his own; but to 
reedTc into his heart the doctrine of the Gos- 
pel, which was to humble him,— to confess 
faiaiself a guilty sinner, incapable of being 
saved except by grace,— was quite another 
thing* He would have willingly reformed 
others, bat he had no idea of remrming him- 
•el£. He would perhaps have put his hand 
to the work to oblige the Bishop of Mentz to 
limit himself to one bishopric, and to have 
only fourteen horses in his stables, as he said 
asoie than once;'%ut when he saw ono alto- 
gether unlike himself appear as the Reformer, 
-.-when he beheld a plain monk undertake 
this work, and the Reformation gaining ground 
amonff the people,— the proud grandson of 
the Hussite Kug became the most violent 
adversery of the reform to which he had shown 
hifflself iavourable. 

In Use month of July, 1617, Duke George 

requested Staopitz to send him a learned and 

Staupita sent Luther, re- 



requested c>taujpit3 
eMqaentmreacfaer. 
commfiMing him 



ilog him as a man of great lemmiog 



and irreproachable conduct. The prince in- 
vited him to preach at Dresden in the chapel 
of the castle on St James the Elder*8 day. 

The day came. The Doke and his court 
repaired to the chapel to hear the preacher 
from Wittemberg. Luther seized with yof 
the opportunity of giving his testimony to the 
truth before such an assembly. He chose as 
his text the gospel of the day: «*Then the 
mother of Zebeaee's children came to him 
with her sons," &c (Mat. xx. 20.) He 
preached on the desires and unreasonable 
pravers of men, and then proceeded to speak 
with energy on the assurance of salvation. 
He rested it on this foundation ;— that they 
who hear the word of God and believe it, are 
the true disciples of Christ, elect unto eternal 
life. Then he spoke of free election: he 
showed that his doctrine, viewed in connection 
with Christ's work, has power to dispel the 
terrors of conscience, so that mep, instead of 
fleeing iar from the Holy God, in the consci- 
ousness of their unworthiness, are brouffht by 
grace to seek refuge in Him. In conclusion, 
he related a story of three virgins, from which 
he deduced edifying instructions. 

The word of truth made a profound im- 
pression on the hearers. Two of them, espe- 
cially, seemed to pay particular attention to 
the sermon of the monk of Wittemberg. The 
first Was a lady of respectable appearance, 
seated on the benches of the court, and on 
whose features might be traced a deep emo- 
tion. This was Madame de la Sale, lady of 
the bed-chamber to the Duchess. The other 
was Jerome Emser, lieeAtiate of canon law, 
and seor6tar5r and counsellor to the duke. 
Emser was gifted with talents and extensive 
acquirements. A courtier, a skilful politician, 
he would have wished at once to satisfy two 
opposite parties^— to pass at Rome as a de- 
fender of the Papacy, and at the same time 
shine among the learned men of Germany. 
But beneath this dexterous policy lay hid 
much violence of character. It was the cha- 
pel of the castle of Dresden that was the 
scene of the first meeting of Luther and 
Emser, who were destined afterwards to break 
more than one lance together. 

The dinner hour sounded in the castle, and 
soon the ducal family and the different per- 
sons of the court were assembled round the 
table. The conversation naturally turned on 
the morning preacher. ** How did you like 
the sermon 1" said the Duke to Madame de 
la Sale. " If I could but hear one other 
such sermon,*' answered she, ^*I would die in 
pesce." "And I," replied -Duke George 
angrily, "would give something not to have 
heard it ; for such sermons are good for no- 
thing, and serve only to encourage men in 
sin," 

The master having thus made known his 
opinion, the courtiers gave vent to their dis- 
satisfaction. Each was ready with his re- 
mark. Some asserted that in Luther's story 
of the three virgins, he had in his eye three 
ladies of the court;— hereupon much talk and 
whispering ensued. The three ladies were 
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rallied on the cireamstaiice of the monk of 
Wittemberjr, hayino;, as they said, publicly 
pointed them ont.*^** He is an igrnorent fel- 
low/' said Bome« *'A proad monk!" said 
others. Each one criticised the sennon in his 
own manner, and made the preacher say what 
ftB pleased. The truth had fallen in the midst 
iti a court little prepared to receire it. Btery 
one roanjzled it at his will. But whilst the 
word of God was thus to some an occasion of 
falling, it was to the lady of the bed-cham- 
ber a comer-stone of edification. One month 
afVerwards, she fell sick, embraced with con- 
fidence the grace of the Sayioor, and died 
with joy.*" 

As to the Duke, it was not perhaps m yain 
that he heard this testimony to the truth. 
Whateyer had been his opposition to the Re- 
formation dorinff his life, he is known to haye 
declared on his death-bed that he had do other 
hope than in the merits of Christ. 

It was a matter of course that Emser should 
do the honours to Luther in the name of his 
master. He inyited him to supper. Luther 
declined. But Emser pressed him until he 
assented. Luther expected to meet only a 
few friends, but he soon saw it was a trap 
laid for him.^'A master of arts of Leipsic and 
seyeral Dominicans were with the Prince's 
secretary. The master of arts, full of confi- 
dence in himself, and of hatred against Luther, 
accosted him with a friendly and sentle air, 
but soon lost his temper, and talked loudly.*^ 
The debate was opened. l*he discussion turn- 
ed, says Luther, on the solemn trifling of 
Aristotle and St Thomas.*" In conclusion, 
Lnther challenged the master of arts to define, 
with all the learning of the Thomists, in what 
obedience to God's commandments consisted. 
The master of arts, though puzzled, put a good 
face upon it. ** Pay me my fees first,'' said 
he, holding out his hand, ** Da pailum^'*^ as 
though he were called on to five a formal lec- 
ture, treating the guests as hts scholars. **• At 
this ridiculous reply," adds the Reformer, ** we 
all laughed outfight, and hereupon we sepa- 
rated." 

During this conyersation, a Dominican had 
listened at the door. He wanted to enter that 
he might spit in Luther's face.^ He, howeyer, 
restrained himself; but publicly boasted of it 
afterwards. Emser, delighted to see his ffuests 
contending with each other, while he himself 
appeared to maintain a guarded medium, took 
pains to excuse himself to Luther on the in- 
cident of the eyening.^^The latter returned to 
Wittemberg. 

He again applied himself laboriously to 
work. He was preparing six or seyen young 
diyines, who were about to ondergo examina- 
tion for license to teach. What most pleased 
him was, that their promotion would contri- 
bute to the downfal of Aristotle. **I would 
lose no time," said he, ** in adding to the num- 
ber of his opponents."^ And with this object, 
be, about that time, published some theses 
which deserye our attention. 

The Freedom of the Will was his high sub- 
{oet. He had already slightly touched on it 



in the theses of Feldkirchen; he now went 
more fully into the question. Eyer since the 
promulgation of Christianity, a eontroversy 
lias been carried on, with more or less keen- 
ness, between the two doctrines of the liberty 
and the bondajge of the human will. Certain 
scholastic writers, as Pelagios, and others, 
had taught that man posseswd, from his own 
nature, a freedom of will, or the power of 
loying God and doing righteousness. Luther 
deniM this doctrine; not in order to deprive 
man of liberty, but that he might lead him to 
obtain it. The point of dispute, ^en, is not, 
as has been commonly said, between liberty 
and slavery ; it is iietween a liberty proceed- 
ing from man's nature, and a liberty that 
Cometh of God. The one party, who call 
themselyes the advocates or libertj^, say to 
man : ** Thou hast the power to do right, thou 
hast no need of moret liberty !" the others, 
who have been styled the partisans of slavery, 
say to him the very reverse : ♦• True liberty 
is what thou needest, and it is what God of- 
fers to thee in the Gospel." On the one side, 
they talk of liberty so as to perpetuate servi- 
tude ; on the other, they proclaim to us our 
bondage that we may obtain liberty. Such 
has been the contest in St Paul's time; in 
the days of St. Augustine ; and, again, in 
those of Luther. The one party, congiatulat- 
ing man on bis freedom, wooldf, in efieet, re- 
concile him to slavery; the other, showing 
how his fetters may be struck off, are the true 
advocates of liberty. 

But we should be deceiving ovreelyes, if we 
are to sum up, in this question^ the whole of 
the Reformation. It is one, and only one, of 
many doctrines that the professor of Wittem- 
berg contended for. It would, especially, be 
a strange error to assert, that the Reformation 
was a fatalism, — an opposition to the notion 
of haman liberty. It was a noble emancipa- 
tion of the mind of man. Bursting the many 
cords with which the hierarchy had tied down 
the thoughts of men,— restoring the ideas of 
liberty, of right of free investigation, — it 
liberated its own age, ourselves, and the re- 
motest posterity. And let none say : ** True, 
the Reformation did liberate man from all 
human despotism ; but at the same time, re- 
duced him to slavery in other thines, by pro- 
claiming the sovereignty of grace.^'— Doubt- 
less, its aim was to bring the tinman will into 
harmony with the divine will, to subject the 
former absolutely to the latter, and to blend 
them together. But where is the philosopher 
who does not know, that perfect conforraitj 
to the will of God is the sole, sovereignt uid 
complete liberty; and that man will never be 
truly free, until perfect righteousness and un- 
changing truth reign unnvalled in his heart 
and mind 1 

The following are a few of the ninet;f-nine 
propositions which Luther put forth in the 
church, against the Pelagian rationalism of the 
scholastic theology :•*— 

<* It is true that man, who is become *m bad 
tree,* can but will and<io what ib eviL 
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**lx 18 ftlse that the will, left to itgelf, oan 
do good as well aa evil ; for it is not free, but 
led captive* 

*' It is not in the power of man's will to 
psrpose or not puxpose all that is saggested 
to him. 

** Man, by nature, cannot wish that God 
fihoold be God. He would prefer that him- 
self sfaonld be God, and that God should not 
be God. 

** The excdlent, infallible, and sole prepa- 
ntion for stace, is the election and the evev- 
hstin^ predestination of God.*^ 

** It t» false to say, that man, if he does all 
in his power, dissipates the obstaeles to divine 

^^ ^ 

** In one word, nature possesses neither a 

pure reason nor a good will."" 

*'On man's part, there is nothing that Mb 
befoie gncei — ^nothing but impotency and re- 
bellion. 

** There is no moral virtue without pride or 
sadnessi-^that is to say, without sin. 

•* From first to last, we are not the masters 
of our actions, but their slaves. 

** We do not become righteous by doing that 
which is righteous ; but having become righ- 
teous, we do that which is righteous. 

** He who says a theologian unacquainted 
with logic is a heretic and empiric, makes 
an empirical and heretical assertion. 

** There is no form of reasoning or syllogism 
suited to the things of God.*<* 

^If the syllogistic method were applieable 
. to divine things, the doctrine of tne Holy 
^ Trinity would oe known and not believed, 

^ In a word, Aristotle is to theology as dark- 
ness to light 

** Man IS more opposed to the grace of God 
than to the law itself. 

^ He who is destitute of the grace of God 
sins incessantly, though he should neither kill, 
nor steal, nor commit adultery. 

^He sins, becaase he does not fulfil the 
law tptriiuaUy. 

M It is the righteousness of hypocrites not 
to kill, and not to commit adultery in outward 
acts. 

** The law of God and the will of man are 
tivo opposites, which, without the graee of 
God, cannot be made to meef.^*^ 

'< What the law prescribes the will never 
seeks, unless, from fear or interest, it efiectsto 
seek It. 

**The law is a task-master of our will, 
whieh is not brought into obedience, save only 
by the young child bom unto us.^"(l8a. it. 6.) 

««Tbe law makes shi to abound, for it 
irritates and repels the will. 

^ But the grace of God makes riehteous- 
ness to abound * by Jesus Christ;* who leads 
us to love the law. 

«« All the works of the law seem fhir with- 
out, but are sin within. 

•*Tb« will, when it mms towards the law, 
without the grace of God, does so only for its 
own seif-pleasiog. 

**They are still under the curse who do the 
works of the law. 



*• Blessed are all they who do works of the 
grace of God. 

"The law which is good, and in whieh we 
have life, is the love of God shed abroad ift 
our hearts by the Holy Ghost. 

*« Grace is not given, that works may be 
done oftener or easier; but because, without 
grace, ne work of love can be done. 

"To love God is to abhor ourselves, and to 
have nothing out of God."** 

Thus, Luther attributes to God all good 
that man can do. It is not enough to repair 
and patch up, if we may so speak, man's will ; 
an entirely new will must be given him. 
God only could have said this; because God 
only could accomplish it. This is one of the 
greatest and most important truths that the 
human mind can receive. 

But Luther, while proclaiming the impo- 
tisnce of man, did not fall into a contrary 
extreme to tBat he opposed. He says, in his 
8th thesis: "It does not follow, from thiv 
statement, that the will is in its nature bad: 
that is, that its nature is that of evil itself, as 
the Manicheans have assetted."^ The nature 
of man was at first essentially good : it has 
tulmed aside from good, — ^that is, from God,— 
and inclined to evil. Still its holy aiid glorious 
origin remains, and it may, by the power of 
God, be restored and renewed. The office of 
Christbnity is thus to restore it. It is true, 
the Gospel represents man -in a condition of 
humiliation and impotence, but between two 
states of glory and of grandeur— a past fflory, 
from which he has been huried, and a future 
glory, to which he is called. That is the real 
truth: man knows it, and on the slightest 
consideration, he perceives that all that is said 
of his present purity, power, and gloiy, is 
nothing bnt a fiction designed to lull and 
soothe his pride. 

Luther, in his theses, protested not only 
against the pretended goodness of man's will, 
but also agahist the asserted iilumination of 
his understanding in regard to divine things* 
The schoolmen had exalted human reason as 
well as man's will. This theology, as it had 
been renresented by some of its teachers, was 
at the bottom a kind of rationalism. The 
propositions that we have quoted, show this. 
\Ve might suppose them directed against the 
rationalism ot our day. In the theses which 
were the signal of the Reformation, Luther 
censured the Church and the popular supersti- 
tions which had overloaded the Gospel with 
indulgences, purgatory, and so many other 
abuses. In the theses we have now quoted, 
he attacked the schools and the rationalism 
which had retrenched from the Gospel the 
doctrine of God's sovereign grace. The Re» 
formation turned against rationalism before It 
attacked superstition. It proclaimed the rights 
of God before it lopped off the excrescences 
of man. It was posiUve — before it was 
negative. This has not been sufiSeiently ad- 
verted to, and yet, if we do not keep it in 
mind, it is impossible to appreciate this reli- 
gious revolution and its true nature. 

However this may be, the truths that 
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Lvther bad Just ezpratnd with fo mich 
energy, were quite new to his hearers. To 
maintaia these theses at Witteraberg woald 
iiare been an easy thinff. His influenee pre- 
vailed there. It miffht haTe been said that he 
was choosing a field in whioh he knew no 
■ntagonist could oppose him. By offering 
battle in another aniTersity, he was giving 
them a wider publicity ; and it was throaerh 
publicity that the Reformation was to be 
effected. He chose Erfurth, whose divines 
had shown themselves so offended with him. 

He therefore sent these theses to John 
Xange, prior of Erfurth, and wrote to him 
thus: *^ My anxiety to know your mind on 
these paradoKes is great, perhaps extreme. I 
•troBgly suspect that year theologians will 
consider as paradox, and even as cMoeloXf that 
which I mastaiwayeconBideryery orthodox.^^ 
Tell me, therefore, your opinion, as soon as 
you can. Pray inform the faculty of theology, 
and all others, that I am ready to come among 
you, and publicly maintain these propositions, 
either in the University or in the monastery." 
It does not anpear that Luther's challenge was 
accepted. Tbe monks of Erfurth contented 
themselves with letting him know that these 
theses had greatly displeased them. 

But he determined to Send them into another 
part of Germany. He turned his eyes, for 
that purpose, on one who played a remarka- 
ble part m the history of the Reformation, and 
whose character it is necessary we should un- 
4orstand. 

John Meyer, a distinguished professor, was 
then teaching at the University of Ingolstadt, 
in Bavaria. He was a natiye of Eck, a vil- 
lage of Suabia, and was commonly called Doc- 
tor Eck. He was a friend of Luther, who 
highly esteemed his talents and information. 
He was full of intelligence, well read, and 

gied- with an extraordinary memory. To his 
ruing he united eloquence* His action and 
▼oice expressed the liveliness of his genius. 
Eck was, as to talent, in southern Germany, 
what Lutber' was in the north. They were 
the two most distinguished Uieologians of that 
period, though differing widely in their ten- 
dency, as the se(|uel showed. Ingolstadt 
almost rivalled Wittemberg. The reputation 
of the two Doctors drew from all sides to their 
respective universities a crowd of students 
eager to listen to their lectures. Their person- 
al qualities, not less than their learning, en- 
deared them to their scholars. The character 
of Eck has been censured. An incident of his 
life will show, that, at this period at least, his 
heart was opt closed against generous im- 
pulses. 

Among the students, whom his reputation 
had attracted to Ingolstadt, was a young man 
named Urban Regius, born on the banks of 
one of the Swiss lakes. He had studied first 
at the University of Friburg in Brisgau. Ar- 
nving at Ingolstadt, whither tbe reputation of 
Eck had attracted him,. Urban there attended 
courses of. philosophy, and won the doctor's 
favour. Obliged to provide for his own ne- 
oessities, he found himself compelled to take 



charge of the edacatien of wm joangnMeB. 
He was not only to overlook their condud 
and studies, but himself to buy for them the 
books and dothes they needed. These youths 
were accustomed to dress wdl and live ex- 
pensively. Regius, uneasy at this, requested 
the parents to remove their eons. *«Take 
courage," answered they. His debts io- 
oieased, his creditors became clamorous, ha 
knew not what would become of him. The 
Emperor was then collecting an army against 
the Turks. Some recruiting parties arrived 
at Ingolstadt In his desperauon Urban en- 
listed. He appeared in the ranks in military 
Jarb, at a review preparatory to marching, 
ust then. Doctor Eck arrived in the square 
with some of his colleagues. To his great 
surprise, he recognised his student in the 
midst of the recruits. «^ Urban Regius !** 
aaid he, approaching him, and fixing on hia 
a scrutinizinff eye. **I am herel" said the 
conscript. *' What, I pray yon, is the cause of 
this change 1" The young man told his stoiy. 
«« I will settle the afl^r," answered Eck. He 
then proceeded to take away hie halberd, and 
bougnt his discharge from the recruiting 
offioen. The parents, threatened by the Doo- 
tor with the displeasure of their prince, sent 
the neeessanr funds for their children's ex- 
penditura. Urban Redus was preserved, te 
become at a later perioa one of the supporters 
of the Reformation. 

It was Doctor Eck that Luther pitched oa 
to make known in the southern states his 
theses on Pelacianism and the Rationalism of 
the schools. He did not, however, send them 
direct to the Professor of Ingolstadt, but ad- 
dressed them to their common friend, the woi^ 
thy Christopher Scheurl, town-clerk of the 
city of Nuremberg, requesting him to forwaid 
them to Eck, at Ingolstadt, which was not 
far from Nuremberg. ^* I send you," said he, 
*'my propositions, (merely paradoxical, or 
even kakt$hdoneal as they seem to many ;) 
communicate them to our dear Eck, that learn- 
ed and sagacious man, that I may know what 
he thinks of them."*^ It was thus Luther then 
spoke of Doctor Eck ; such was the friendship 
which united them. Luther was not the first 
to break off this good undemanding. 

But the combat was not to be fought oa 
that field. These Metn turned, it may be 
thought, on doctrines of higher importance 
than those which, two months after, set the 
whole Church in a flame. And yet, notwith- 
standing Luther's challenge, they pasaed nn- 
noticed. They were read, at the most in the 
precincts of the school, and they made no sen- 
sation beyond its bounds. The reason of this 
was, that they contained only academic propo- 
sitions, and theological doctrines ; whilst the 
theses which followed had immediate refer- 
ence to an evil which had grown up in the 
midst of the people, and overflowed Germany 
on all sides. So long as Luther confined him- 
self to bringing forth long-forgotten doctrine, 
no response was heard. When he pointed to 
the abuses which ofiendad ail minds» eyery 
one gave ear. 
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Nerertheless, Luther, in both cases, did 
koi design to raise one of those theological 
discussions then freqaent in the UniTerstty. 
Hia id^as did not range beyond that circle. 
He had no thought of becoming a Reformer. 
He had a low opinion of his own, powers, and 
his hnmility even amoonted to mistrust and 
anxietr, ** I deserve,— eoeh is my ignorance,'* 
—said he, » nothing better than to be liidden 



fai a comer unknown to every one.'**Blit a 
powerful hand drew him forth from this cor- 
ner, where he would have wished to remaia 
unknown to the world . An occurrence, which 
did not depend on Luther's will, threw him on 
the field of battle, and the conflict began. It 
is this providential circumstance that the pro- 
gress of events calls on us to narrate. 
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A 0SCAT agitation reigned, at that time, 
among the people of Germany. The Church 
had opened a vast market on the earth. Judg- 
ing from the crowd of buyers, and the noise 
ai3 jests of the dealers, ^e might call it a 
^r; but a fair held by monks. The mer^ 
chandise they extolled, offering it at a re- 
duced price, was, said they, the salvation of 
souls! 

The dealers passed through the country in 
a gay carriage, escorted by three horsemen, in 
great state, and spending freely. One might 
nave thought it some dignitary on a royal pro- 
gress, with his attendants and ofBcers, and 
not a common dealer, or a begging monk. 
When the procession approached a town, a 
messeoeer waited on the magistrate : '* The 
grace of God, and of the Hofy Father, is at 
your gates :*^ said the envoy. Instantly every 
thing was in motion in the place. The clergy, 
tiie priests, the nuns, the council, the school- 
masters, the trades, with their flags, — ^men 
and women, young and old, went forth to 
meet the merchants, with lighted tapers in 
their hands, advancing to the sound of mu- 
Rc, and of all the bells of the place ; ** so 
that," says an historian, "they could not 
have given a grander welcome to God him- 
self.^ Salutations being exchanged, the whole 
procession moved toward the church. The 
pontiff^'s bull of grace was borne in front, on 
a velvet cushion, or on cloth of gold. The 
ehief vendor of indulgences followed, sup- 
portii^ a large red wooden cross; and the 
10 



whole procession moved in this manner, 
amidst singing, prayers, and the smoke of in- 
cense. The sound of organs, and a concert 
of instruments, received the monkish dealer 
and his attendants into the church. The cross 
he bore with him was erected in front of the 
altar: on it was hung the Pope*s arms; and, 
as long as it remained there, the clergy of the 
place, the penitentiaries, and the sub-commis- 
sioners, with white wands in their hands, 
came every day after vespers, or before the 
salutation, to do homage to iU* This great 
bustle excited a lively sensation in the quiet 
towns of Germany. 

One person in particular drew the attention 
of the spectators in these sales. It was he 
who bore the great red cross and had the 
most prominent part assigned to him. He was 
clothed in the habit of the Dominicans, and 
his port was lofty. His voice was sonorous, 
and he seemed yex in the prime of his strength, 
though he was past his sixty-third year.* This 
man, who was the son of a goldsmith of Leip- 
sic, named Diez, bore the name of John Diezel 
or Tetzel. He had studied in his native town, 
had taken his bachelor's degree in 1487, and 
entered two years later into the order of the 
Dominicans. Numerous honours had been 
accumulated on him. Bachelot of Theology, 
Prior of the Dominicans, Apostolical Com- 
missioner, Inquisitor, {hereticst pravilaiis in- 
jumVor,) he had ever since the year 1509, 
nlled the office of an a^ent for the sale of in* 
dttlgences. The experience he had aoquiied 
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as a subordinate faoetiowiry had Tsry early 
raised him to the station of chief comnaissioner. 
He had an allowance of 80 florins per month, 
all his expenses defrayed, and he was allowed 
a carriage and three horses ; bat we may rea- 
dily imagine that his indirect emoluments far 
exceeded his allowances. In 1507, he ^ined 
in two days at Freyherff 2000 florins. If his 
occupation resembled that of a mountebank, 
he had also the morals of one. Convicted at 
Inspruck of adultery and abominable profli- 
ffacy, he was near paying the forfeit of his 
life. The Emperor Maximilian had ordered 
that he should be put into a sack and thrown 
into the river. The Elector Frederic of Saxony 
bad interceded for him, and obtained his par- 
don.' But the lesson he had received had not 
tauffht him more decency. He carried about 
with him two of his children. Miltitz, the 
Pope's legate, cites the fact in one of his let- 
ters.^ It would have been hard to find in all 
the cloisters of Germany, a man more adapted 
U> the traffic with which he was charged. To 
the theolo^ of a monk, and the zeal amd spirit 
of an inquisitor, he united the greatest efln-on- 
tery. What most helped him in his office, 
was the facility he displayed in the invention 
of the strange stories with which the taste of 
the common people is generally pleased. No 
means came amiss to him to fill his oofiers. 
Lifting up his voice and giving loose to a 
coarse volubility, he offered his indulgences 
to all comers, and excelled any salesman at a 
fair in recommending his merchandise.' 

As soon as the cross was elevated with the 
Pope's, arms suspended upon it,Tetzel as- 
cended the pulpit, and, with a bold tone, 
began, in the presence of the crowd whom the 
ceremony had drawn to the sacred spot, to ex- 
alt tiie efficacy of indulgences. Tne people 
listened and wondered at the admirable vii^ 
tues ascribed to them. A Jesuit historian 
says himself, in speaking of the Dominican 
friars whom Tetzef had associated with him : 
— ** Some of these preachers did not fail, as 
usual, to distort their subject, and so to exag- 
gerate the value of the indulgences as to lead 
me people to believe that, as soon as they 
^ave their money, they were certain of salva- 
tion and of the deliverance of souls from pur- 
gatory."^ 

If such were the pupils, we may imagine 
what lengths the master went Let us hear 
one of these harangues, pronounced after the 
erection of the cross. 

"Indulgences,^* said be, '*are the most 
precious and sublime of God's gifts. 

"This cross" (pointing to the red cross) •• has 
as much efficacy as the cross of Jesus Christ^ 

" Draw near, and I will give you letters, duly 
sealed, by which even the sins you shall here- 
after desire to commit shall be all forgiven you. 

" I would not exchange my privileges for 
those of Saint Peter in heaven^ for 1 have 
saved more souls with my indulgences than 
he with his sermons. 

" There is no sin so great that the indul- 
gence cannot remit it, and even if any one 
should (which is doubtless impossible) ravish 



the Holy Virgin Mother of God, let btm pay, 

— ^let him only pay largely, and it shall be for 
given him.' 

" Even repentance is not indispensable. 

"But more than all this: indulgences save 
not the living alone, they also save the dead. 

" Ye prints, ye nobles, ye tradesmen, ya 
wives, ye maidens, and ye youqg men heark«a 
to your departed parents and friends, who cry 
to vou from the bottomless abyss: * We are 
end uring horrible torment ! a small alms would 
deliver us; — ^you can give it, and yon will 
not!'" 

A shudder ran through his hearers at these 
words, uttered by the formidable voice of the 
mountebank monk. 

"The very moment," continued Tetxel, 
" that the money clinks against the bottom of 
the chest, the sool escapes from poi^galory, 
and flies free to heaven.* 

" O, senseless people, and almost like to 
beasts, who do not comprehend the grace so 
richly offered ! This day, heaven is on all 
sides open. Do you now refuse to enter 1 
When then do you intend to come in t This 
day yon may redeem many souls. Doll and 
heedless man, with ten groschen you can de- 
liver your father from purgatory, and you are 
so ungrateful that you will not rescoe him. In 
the day of judgment, my conscience will be 
clear; but you will be punished the more 
severely for neglecting so great a salvation. 
I protest that though you should have only 
one coat, you ought to strip it off and sell it, 
to purchase this grace. Our Lord God no 
longer deals with us as God* He has given 
all power to the Pope !'^ 

Then, having recourse to other inducements* 
he added, " Do you know why our most Holy 
Lord distributes so rich a grace 1 The dila- 
pidated Church of SL Peter and StPaul is to 
be restored, so as to be unparalleled in the 
whole earth. That church contains the bodiee 
of the holy apostles, Peter and Paul, and a 
vast company of maftyrs. Those sacred bo- 
dies, owing to the present condition of the 
edifice, are now, alas! continually trodden, 
flooded, polluted, dishonoured, and rotting in 
rain and hail. Ah ! shall those holy ashes be 
suffered to remain degraded in the miret"^ 

This touch of description never foiled to 

Produce an impression on many hearers. 
*here was an eager desire to aid poor Leo X., 
who had not the means of shelteringfrom the 
rain the bodies of St. Peter and St. Paul ! 

The speaker next proceeded to declaim 
against the disputers who should Question, 
and the traitors who should oppose his mis- 
sion: "I declare them all excommunicated !^* 
Then turning to the docile souls among his 
hearers, and impiously perverting the Scrip- 
ture, " Blessed,'' said he, " blessed are the eyes 
that see what you see ; for I tell you that many 
prophets and many kings have desired to see 
the things which ye see, and have not seen 
them, and to hear the things which ye hear, 
and have not heard them." And as a fini^ 
to his address, pointing to the strong box in 
which the money was received^ he genemlly 
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coneraded his moTinc' discoarM by thrioe call- 
iji|r on tne people, ^* bring your money ! bring 
nwoey ! bnng money !*' '* He uttered this 
ciy with such a dreadful bellowing,'* observed 
Lother, ^* that one might have thought some 
wild bull was rushing among the people and 
goring them with his horns,*'" The moment 
he had made an end, he came down the steps 
of the pulpit, ran towards the strongbox, and, 
io sight ot all the people, threw in a. piece of 
siWer with a loud sound V^ 

Such were the discourses that Germany 
heard with astonishment, in the days when 
God was preparing Luther. 

The sennoB ended, the indulgence was con- 
sidered as having** established its throne in 
the place with due solemnity." Confession- 
als, surmounied with the Pope's arms, were 
prepared. The sub-commissioners and con- 
fessors choeen were held to represent the apos- 
tolic penitentiaries, or absolvinf^ priests of 
Rome, at the period of a gre^t jubilee; and on 
each of their confessionals were inscribed their 
mines and titles.'' 

Then the people came in crowds to the con- 
fessors. They came, not with contrite hearts, 
but with money in their hands. Men, women, 
the young, the poor, and those who lived by 
almsr-ever]^ one then found moner. The 
tbsolving priest, after again setting forth the 
indulgence, thus addressed the penitents:— 
^How much money can you, in your con- 
science, spare to obtain so perfect a remis- 
sion V «*This question," said the Archbishop 
I di Mentz, in his instructions to the commis- 
lioners, ^ must be put at the moment, in order 
that the penitents may be better disposed to 
contribote.'* 

These conditions fulfilled were all that was 
necessary. In the Pope's bull, something 
vas indeed said of the repentance of the heart 
and confession of the lips; butTetzel and his 
companions cautiously abstained from all 
mention of these; otherwise their coffers 
might have remained emp^. The archiepis- 
copal instructions forbade even to mention 
coDTeraion or contrition. Three great benefits 
Were proclaimed. It is sufficient to notice the' 
firsL ^ The first benefit we announce," said 
the commissioners, acting on their instructions, 
"^is the complete pardon of all sins ; and it is 
not possible to speak of any greater benefit 
than this, since man who lives in sin is de- 
prifed of the divme favour, and by this com- 
plete pardon he recovers the ^ceofGod*'* 
Now, we aflirm, that to obtain these great 
hleesings, it is only necessary to purchase an 
iodaigence.^' And as to those who desire to 
delifer souls from purgatory, and to procure 
for them the forgiveness of ail their sins, let 
them put their money in the chest: but it is 
not needful that they should feel sorrow of 
heart, or make confession with the lips.'' Let 
them only hasten to bring their money, for 
they will thus do a work most profitable to 
departed souls, and to the builaing of the 
Cborch of St. Peter.'* Greater blessings 
conld not be proposed, nor at a lower cost. 
Confession being gone through^ (and it was 



soon despatched,) the feithfbl hastened to tho 
vendor. Only one was commissioned to sell. 
He had his counter close to the cross. He 
turned a scrutinizing glance on those who 
came. He examined their manner, step, and 
attire, and demanded a sum in proportion to 
the apparent circumstances of the party pro- 
sen ting himself. Kings, queens, princes, 
archbishops, bishops, &c., were to pay, accord- 
ing to the regulation, for an ordinary indul- 
gence, twenty-five ducats; abbots, coania, 
barons, &c., ten. The other nobles, snperiora, 
and all who had an annual income of 500 
florins, were to pay six. Those who had an 
income of 200 florins, one; the rest, half a 
florin. And, further, if this scale could not in 
every instance be observed, full power was 
given to the apostolic commissaoTi and the 
whole might be arranged according to the dic;- 
tates of sound reason, and the generosity of 
the giver.'^ For particular sins Tetsel had a 
private scale. Polygamy cost isix ducats; 
sacrilege and perjury, nine ducats ; murder, 
eight; witchcraft, two. Samson, who carried 
on in Switzerland the same traflic as Tetzel in 
Germany, had rather a different scale. He 
charged f<Mr infenticide, four livres tonmois; 
for a panicide or fratricide, one ducal.*' 

The apostolic commissaries sometimes en- 
countered difficulties in their commerce. It 
often happened, as well in the towns as in the 
villages, that husbands were opposed to the 
traffic, and forbade their wives to carry any 
thing to the dealers. >\hat were th^r supev- 
stitloQS partners to do 1 ** Have you not your 
marriage portion, or some other property, at 
your disposal ?'* asked the vendors. ** In that 
case you can dispose of it for this holy pur- 
pose, without your husband's consent^''* 

The hand that delivered the indulgence 
could not receive the money : that was forbid- 
den under the severest penalties; — there was 
good reason to fear that hand might not always 
be trustworthy. The penitent was himself to 
drop the price of his pardon into the chest* 
An angry look was cast oo those who dared 
to close their purses."^ 

If, among those who pressed into the con- 
fessionals, there. came one whose crimes had 
been public, and yet untouched by the civil 
laws, such person was obligied, first of all, to 
do public penance. He was conducted to a 
chapel, or sacristy ; there he was stripped of 
his clothes, his shoes taken off his leet, and 
he left in his shirt. They made him fold his 
arms upon his breast, placed a light in one 
hand, and a wax taper in the other. Then tho 
penitent walked at the head of the processioot 
which passed to the red cross. He kneeled 
till the singing and the collect were concluded ; 
then the commissary gave out the psalm, 
** Miserere meiJ'* The confessors immeaiateljr 
approached the penitent, and led him across 
the station towards the commissary, who, 
taking the rod, and striking him thrice gently 
on tbeback,** said, ** God take pity on thee, ana 
pardon thj sin t*' After this, he gave out the 
Kyrie eletaon, iic. Then the penitent being 
led back, and placed before the cross, the ooo 
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feBSor proflkninoed the apostolical abaolation, 
and declared him reinstated in the company 
of the faithfbl. Wietehed mummeries ! con- 
cluded by a passage of SeripUire, which, at 
such a time, was a profanation ! 

We will give one of these letters of absolu- 
tion. It is worth while to know the contents 
of these diplomas, which gave occasion to the 
Reformation. 

<*Ottr Lord Jesus Ohrtst have merey on 
thee, N. N., and absolTe thee by the merits 
of his most holy sufferings ! And I, in rirtue 
of the apostolic power committed to me, 
mbsoWe thee from all ecclesiastical censures, 
judgments, and penalties that thou mayst 
have merited ; and further, from all excesses, 
fdns, and crimes that thou mayst hare com- 
mitted, howev^er great and enormous they 
may be, and of whatever kind,— even though 
they should be reserved to our holy father the 
•Pope, and to the Apostolic See. I efface all 
the stains of weakness, and all traces of the 
•hame that thou mayst have drawn upon thy- 
self by such actions. I remit the pains thou 
wouldst have had to endure in purgatory. I 
receive thee again to tlie sacraments ff the 
Church. I hereby reincorporate thee in the 
communion of the saints, and restore thee to 
the innocence and purity of thy baptism; so 
that, at the moment of death, the gate of the 
place of torment shall be shut agpainst thee, 
and the gate of the paradise of joy shall be 
opened unto thee. And if thou shouldst live 
long, this grace continueth unchangeable, till 
the time ot thy end. 

*« In the name of the Father, of the Son, and 
of the Holy Spirit Amen. 

<«The Brother, John Tetzel, commissary, 
hath signed this with his own hand." 

In this document, we see with what art 
presumptuous and false doctrines were inter- 
spersed among sacred and Christian expres- 
sions. 

All the fidthful were to come and confess in 
the spot where the red cross was set up. 
Hone but the sick, old men, and women with 
child, were exempt. If, however, there was 
in ^e neighbournood any noble in his casUe, 
or wealthy man in his palace, his personal 
attendance was dispensed with." For he mi^ht 
not care to mingle with this mob of people, 
and his money was worth fetching from his 
residence. 

If there was any convent whose superiors, 
disapproving TetsePs traffic, forbade their 
monks to resort to the places where the 
indulgence was offered,— means were still 
found to remedy this. Confessors were sent 
to them, commissioned to absolve them con- 
trary to the rules of their order and the will 
of their superiors.'* Not a vein of the mine was 
left unexplored. 

Then came what was the object and end 
of the whole affair,— the reckoning of the 
money. To guard against all risks, the chest 
had three keys;— one was in the keeping of 
Tetsel, the other with the delegated treasurer 
of the house of Fugger of Augsburg, to 
Whom, sometime before, this vast speculadoa 



had been fermed ; and the third was lodged 
with the civil authority. When the appointed 
day arrived, the chest was opened in presence 
of a public notary, and the whole contents 
carefully counted, and entered in the books. 
Was it not fit that Christ should arise and 
drive out these buyers and sellers from the 
templet 

The mission being ended, the dealers relax- 
ed in amusement, afler their labours. The 
instruction of the commissary-general did, it 
is true, forbid their frequenting taverns and 
disreputable places."* But they paid little 
regaid to this interdict. Sin must have had 
few terrors for men who carried on so easy a 
traffic in it. *'The mendicant friars led an 
irregular life,*' says a Roman Catholic histo- 
rian ; ** they spent in taverns, gaming houses, 
and houses of ill-fame, what 3ie people had 
scraped together from their poverty.*^ It is 
even affirmed that, when they were in the 
taverns, they would sometimes stake on dice 
the salvation of souls.^* 

But let us see to what scenes this sale of 
the pardon of sins gave rise in Germany. 
There are some incidents, which of them- 
selves are a picture of the tinges. We like to 
let those whose history we write speak for 
themselves. 

At MadgebuTg, Tetzel refused to absolve a 
rich lady, unless she paid down one hundred 
florins. The lady consulted her usual con- 
fessor, who was a Franciscan. *« God gives 
us remission of sins freely,'* answered he; 
** He does not sell it." Yet he entreated her 
not to mention what he had said. But the 
report of an opinion so adverse to his gains 
having reached the ears of Tetzel, — ** Such an 
adviser," he exclaimed; ** deserves to be ex- 
pelled or burnt alive."" 

Tetzel found but few sufficiently enlighten- 
ed, and still fewer bold enough to resist him. 
In general he could easily manage a supersti- 
tious crowd. He had erected the red cross of 
indulgences at Zwickau, and the good people 
of the place had hastened to pour m the 
^money that was to liberate souls. He was 
about to leave with a full purse. The even- 
ing before his departure, the chaplains and 
their acolytes called upon him to gire them a 
farewell repast. The request was reasonable ; 
but what was to be done t — ^the money was 
already counted and sealed up. In the morning 
he had the large bell tolled. A crowd hurried 
to the church :— every one thought that some- 
thing extraordinaiy had happened, since the 
period of the station had expired. ** I had 
intended," said he, <*to take my departure 
this morning, but last ni?ht I was awakened 
hy groans. 1 listened: they proceeded from 
the cemetery. Alas ! it was a poor soul that 
called me, and entreated to be delivered from 
the torment that consumed it I therefore 
have tarried one day longer, that I miaht 
move Christian hearts to compassion for Sns 
unhappy soul. Myself will oe the first to 
contribute ;— but he who will not follow my 
example will be worthy of all condemnation.^ 
What heart would not answer to such an 
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«|ipeal. Bcsidet, who can tell what semi tbos 
cxjes from the tomb 1 Tbe gifts were many ; 
I and Tetzel, with the chaplaine and acolytes, 
sat down to a merry feast paid for by offerings 
for the poor soul of Zwickau.^ 

The dealers m indulgences had established 
tbemselTee at Hagenau in 1517. The wife 
of a shoemaker, profiting by the permission. 
given in the instraction of the Commissary- 
geneiaU bad procured, against her husband** 
will, a letter of indulgence, and had paid for 
it a gold florin. Shortly after she. died ; and 
the widower omitting to have mass said for 
the repoee of her soaU the curate charged him 
with contempt of religion, and the. judge of 
Hagenau summoned him to appear beibre him. 
The shoemaker put in bis pocket his wife's 
indulgence, and repaired to the place of sum- 
mons. ^Ms your wife dead? asked the 
jud^.— ** Yes," answered the shoemaker* 
^ What have you done with her 1" " 1 buried 
her and commended her soul to God." *^ But 
have you had a mass said for the salvation 
of her soul?" ^I have not:— >it was not 
necessary : — she went to heaven in the mo- 
ment of her death." ^* How do you know 
that V ** Here is the evidence of it." The 
widower drew from his pocket the indulgenee, 
and the judge, in presence of the curate, read, 
in so many words, that in the moment of 
death, the woman who had received it would 
go, not into purgatory, but straight into heaven. 
**' If the curate pretends that a mass is neoes-. 
sanr after that," said the shoemaker^ '^my 
wife has been cheated by our Holy Father 
the Pope; but if she has ,not been cheated, 
then the curate is deceiving me." There was 
no reply to this defence, sm Uie accused was 
acquitted.^ It was thus that the good sense 
cC the people disposed of ^ese impostures* 

One day, when Tetzel was preaehing at 
Letp8ic,and had introduced into hb piaaoh- 
iBg some of these stories of which we have 
avea a specimen, two students indignantly 
left tbe church, exclaiming—-** It is not possi- 
ble to listen any longer to tbe ridiculous and 
childish tales of that roonk."^ One of these 
students, it is affirmed, was young Gameiarius, 
who was subsequently the frieiMl of Melano- 
then, and wrote his life. 

But, of all the young men of that period, 
Tetzel made the strongest impression on My- 
6onia»«-sobsequently celebrated as a Reform- 
er 9nd an historian of the Reformation. My- 
oonius had received a religious education. 
** My son," said his father, who was a pious 
Fianeonian, •* pray frequently; for all things 
are freely given tons by God alone. The 
blood of Cbf ist," he added, ** is the only ran- 
som for the sins of the whole world. Oh, my 
son! if there were but three men to be saved 
by tbe bjood of Christ, only bklicvb;''— and 
be snre that you shall be one of those three. 
It is an insuk to the Saviour's blood to doubt 
its power to save." Then, proceeding to warn 
bis son against. tbe trade that was begin- 
ning in Crermany, — ** Tbe Roman indul- 
genees," said he, ** are nets to fish for money, 
and delode the stoaple* Remission of sias 



and eternal life are not to be pnnlnsed by 
money." 

At thirteen, Frederic was sent to the school 
of Annaber^, to finish his studies. Soonailer, 
Tetzel arrived in this town, and remained 
there for two months. The people flocked in 
crowds to hear him preach. *' There is," ex- 
claimed Tetael, with a voice of thunder, '* no 
other means of obtaining eternal life save the 
satisfaction of good works. But this satisfeo- 
tion is oat of man's power. His only re- 
source is to purchase it from the Roman Pon- 
tiff"."" 

When Tetzel was on the point of leaving 
Annaberg his appeal became more argent. 
** Soon," said he with a threatening accent, 
**I shall take down that cross, and close the 
gate of heaven, and put out that sun of graoe 
which shines before your eyes."^ Then, re- 
suming a tenderer strain of exhortation,— 
** Tbis," said he, ** is the day of salvation, this is 
the accepted time." And as a last effort, the 
pontifical Stentorf'^speaking to tbe inhabitants 
of a country rich ia mines, exclaimed, *^ In- 
habitants of Annaberg! bring hither your 
money; contribute liberally in aid of induU 
genoes, and all your mines and mountains 
shall be filled with pure silver." Finally, at 
Baster, he proclaimed that he would distnbute> 
his letters to the poor gratuitously, and for the 
love of God. 

The yoang Myconina happened to be among 
the hearers. He felt a wish to take advan- 
tage of this ofifer. *^ I am a poor sinner," said 
he, addressinff in Latin the commissioneis to 
whom he aftplied, '* and I need a free pardon." 
** Those only," answered the dealer^^ '*can 
share in the merits of Christ who stietch forth 
a helping hand to the Chnich— that is, give 
their money." " What mean, then," said 
Myoonius, ** those promises of free distribu-i 
tion posted up on the gates and walls of the 
churches 1" «* Give at least a ^tim," said Tet- 
zel's people, after having vainly interoeded 
for the young man with tiisir master. ^*I 
cannot" — "Only six deniers." — ** I have 
not even so mpch." The Dominicans then 
began to apprehend that he meant to entrap 
them, ** Listen," said they, '^ we will give 
you six deniers."^— On which the young man, 
raisin? his voice with indignation, replied: 
'* I will have none of the indulgences that are 
bought and sold. If I desir^ to purchase 
them I should only have to sell one of my 
books. What I want is a free pardon,^-eiid 
for the love of God. You will have toao* 
connt to God fox having, for the sake of six 
deniers, missed the enlvation of a soul." 
««Ah! ah!" said they, "who sent you to 
tempt usT" *^No one," replied the youns 
man : «^ the desire of reoeivmg the grace of 
God could alone induce me to appear before 
such great lords." He left them. 

^ I was grieved," says he, ** at being thus 
sent away without pity. But I felt in myself 
a Comforter, who whispered that there is a 
God in heaven who forgives repentant souls 
without money and without price, for the sake 
of his Son, Jesus Christ. As I lefk these 
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p^^pte, the Holy Spirit tonobed my heart I 
OQret into tears, — and with sighs and groans 
prayed tQ the Lord : O God, since these men 
nave refused remission of sins because I had 
no money to pay, do thou, Lord, take pity on 
me, and forgive them in mere mercy. I re- 
tired to my chamber. I took my crucifix from 
my desk, placed it on my chair, and kneeled 
before it, I cannot here put down what I ex- 
perienced. I asked of God to be my father, 
and to make me what he would have me. I 
felt my nature changed, converted, transform- 
ed. What had before delighted me was now 
distasteful. To live with God, and to please 
bim, became my most ardent— my single de- 
sire."* 

Thus Tetzel himself was preparing the Re- 
formation. By scandalous abuses ne made 
way for a purer teaching ; and the generous 
indignation which he excited in youthful 
minds was destined one day to break forth 
with power. We may judge of this by the 
following incident. 

A Saxon gentleman had heard Tetzel at 
Leipsic, and was much shocked bv his im- 
postures. He went to the monk, and in<]uired 
if he was authorized to pardon sins in inten- 
tion, or such as the applicant intended to com- 
mit! "Assuredly,'^ answered Tetzel; "I 
have full power from the Pope to do so." 
^Well," returned the gentleman, "I want 
to take some slight revenge on one of my 
enemies, without attempting his life. I will 
pay you ten croWns, if you will give me a 
letter of indulgence that shall bear me harm- 
less.*' Tetzel made some scruples; they 
struck their bargain for thirty crowns. Shortly 
after, the monk set out from Leipsic. The 
ffentleman, attended by his servants, laid wait 
for him in a wood between Juterboch and 
Treb1in,-^fell upon him, gave him a beating, 
and carried off the rich chest of indulgence- 
money the inquisitor had with him. Tetzel 
clamoured against this act of violence, and 
brought an action before the judges. But the 

fentfeman showed the letter signed by Tetzel 
imse^f, which exempted him beforehand from 
all responsibility. Duke George who had at 
first been much irritated at this action, upon 
seeing this writing, ordered that the accused 
should be acquitted.* 

This traffic everywhere agitated the minds 
of the people, and was everywhere discussed. 
It was the subject of conversation in castles, 
academies, and private houses, as well as in 
inns, taverns, and all places of resort.*^ Opin- 
ions were divided ; some believed, some were 
indignant But the sober part of the nation 
Tpjeeted with disgust the whole system of in- 
dulgences. This doctrine was so opposed to 
the scriptures and to sound sense, that all men 
who possessed any knowledge of the Bible, 
or any natural acuteness, had already con- 
demned it in their hearts, and only waited for 
a signal to oppose it. On the other hand, 
mockers found abundant cause for ridicule. 
The people, who had been irritated for so many 
years by the ill conduct of the priests, and 
whom the fear of punishment had alone re- 



tained in any outward respect, save looee to 
all their animosity; and Qn all sides werB 
heard complaints and sarcasms upon the love 
of money that infected the clergy. 

The people went still farther. They im- 
pugned the power of the keys and the authori- 
ty of the Sovereigj Pontiff. "Why," said 
they, does not the Pope deliver at once all the 
souls from purgatory by a holy charity, and 
on account of the great misery of those son Is, 
since he frees so great a number for the sake 
of perishable gain and the cathedral of St. 
Peter?" 

" Why do we continue to observe the festi- 
vals andf anniversaries for the dead 1 Why 
does not the Pope surrender, or why does he 
not permit people to resume the benefices and 
prebends founded in favor of the dead, since 
now it is useless, and even wrong, to pray 
for those whom indulgences have forever set 
free t What is this new kind of holiness of 
God and of the Pope, that for the sake of 
money they grant to a wicked man, and an 
enemy of Uoa, the power of delivering from 
purgatory, a pious soul, beloved by the 
Lord, rather than themselves deliver it freely 
from love for it, and on account of its great 
misery r*" 

Accounts were circulated of the ^ss and 
immoral conduct of the traffickers in indul- 
gence?. " To pay," said they, " what they owe 
to drivers who carry them and their goods ; to 
innkeepers at whose houses they lodge, or to 
any one who does them serv|ce, they give a 
letter of indulgence for four, five, or as many 
souls as they wish." Thus the brevets of 
salvation were circulated in the inns and mar- 
kets, like bank notes or paper money. " Bring 
hither your money ^^* said the common people, 
" is the beginning, the middle, and the end of 
their sermons. "•• 

A miner of Schneeberg meeting a seller of 
indulgences inquired : *^ Must we then believe 
what you have often said of the power of in- 
dulgences and of the authority of the Pope, 
and think that we can redeem a soul from por- 
|ratory by casting a penny into the chest V 
The dealer in indulgences affirmed that it was 
so. ^ Ah !" replied the miner, *' what a cruel 
man the Pope must be, thus to leave a poor 
soul to suffer so long in the flames for a 
wretched penny I If he has no ready money* 
let him collect a few hundred thoasand crowns, 
and deliver all these souls by one abt. Even 
we poor folks would willingly pay him the 
principal and Interest" 

The people of- Germany were weary of the 
shameful traffic that was carrying on in the 
midst of them. They could no longer bear the 
impostures of these Romish tricksters, as Lu* 
ther remarks.^ Yet no bishop or divine dared 
to lay a finger on their quackery and deceit 
The minds of men were in suspense. They 
asked each other, if God would not raise up 
some powerful instrument for the work that 
was required to be done. But such an one 
was no where visible. 

The pope who then filled the pontifical 
throne was not a Borgia, but Leo X. of the il- 
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histfioas lamil J of the Medici. He was & man 
of talent, open-hearted, kind, ind indulgent. 
His maimere were a&ble, his Hberalit^ un* 
bounded, and his morals greatly superior to 
those of his coort. Nevertheless the Cardinal 
Pallairicini confesses that thej were not quite 
free from reproach. To these amiable quali- 
lies he added many of the accomplishments 
that form a great prince. He was, especially, 
a liberal patron ot the arts and sciences. The 
earliest Italian comedies were represented in 
his presence, and most of ttie dramas of his 
time weie honoured by his attendance* He 
was paaaionately fond of music,-— his palace 
daily resounded with musical instruments, and 
he was otoi heard humming the airs that 
had been sung before him. Fond of magnifi-* 
eenoe he spared no expense in feastings, public 
nmes, theatrical entertainments, and gifts. 
No court surpassed in splendour or in plea- 
sures that of the Sovereign pontiff So that 
when news was brought that Julian Medici 
was about to choose Rome as a place of resi- 
dence for himself, and his young bride. Cardi- 
nal Bibliena, the most influential of Leo's 
eouDcil, exclaimed, ^ God be praised ! We 
wanted nothing here but a female circle." A 
** female circle'' was felt requisite to complete 
the attractions of the Pope's court. But a 
faeling of religion was a tning of which Leo 
was entirely ignorant. ^ His manners," says 
Sarpi, ^ were so charming, that he would have 
been a perfect man, if he bad some knowledge 
in religioos matters, and a little more inclina- 
tion for piety, concerning which he never trou- 
bled bim8elf."«> 

Leo was in g^t want of money. He had 
to provide for his vast expenses ; to satisfy all 
demands on his liberality; to fill with gold 
the parse he every day threw to the people; 
to defray the costs of the licentious plays at 
the Vatican ; to gratify the continued aemands 
of his relations and courtiers who were ad- 
dieted to voluptuousness ; to portion his sister, 
who bad married Prince Cibo, a natural son of 
Pope Innocent VIII.; and to bear all the ex- 
penses attending his taste for literature, arts, 
and pleasores. His cousin. Cardinal Pucci, 
wbo'was as skilful in the art of amassing money 
as Leo was prodigal in spending, advised him 
to have recourse to indulgences. The Pope, 
therefore, published ahull, proclaiming a gene- 
lal indulgence, the product of which should 
be appropriated, he said, to the building of 
St Peter's Church, that splendid monument 
of ecclesiastical magnificence. In a letter given 
at Rome, under the seal of the fisherman, in 
November, 1517, Leo required from his com- 
missioner of indulgences 147 sold ducats, **to 
pay for a manuscript of the 33d book of Livy.'* 
Of all the uses he made of the money extorted 
from the Germans, this was undoubtedly the 
best Bui it was strange to deliver souls from 
porjfatory that he might purchase a manuscript 
of the wars of the Romans ! 

There was then in Germany a young prince 
who was in many respects a counterpart of 
LeoX. »— this was Albert, the younger brother 
of the Elector Joachim of fiiandenbuxg. This 



young man, at the age of twenty-four, 'had 
been made Archbishop and Elector of Ments 
and of Madgeburg; two yean after he was 
made Cardinal. Albert had neither the virtues 
nor the vices which have often character- 
ized the dignitaries of the Churcb. Young, 
volatile, worldly-minded, but not devoid of 
generous sentiments, he plainly saw many of 
the abuses of Catholicism, and cared little for 
the fanatical monks that surrounded him. His 
equity inclined him to acknowledge, at least 
in part, the justioe of what the friends of the 
Gospel required. In his heart he was not 
greatly opposed to Lather. Capito, one of 
the most distinguished Reformers, was for a 
long time his chaplain, counsellor, and inti* 
mate confidant. Albert regularly attended his 
preaching. ^ He did not despise the Gospel," 
says Capito; *^on the contrary, he highly es« 
teemed it, and for a long time prevented the 
monks from attacking Luther." But he would 
have had the latter abstain from compromising 
him, and beware, while pointing out the errors 
in doctrine and the vices of the inferior clergy, 
of bringing to light the faults of the bishops 
and princes. Above all, he feared to find his 
own narne thrust forward in the contest. 
** See," said Capito to Luther, at a subsequent 
period, deluding himself as is usual in such 
cases, ^ see the example of Christ and of bis 
Apostles : they reproved the Pharisees and the 
incestuous person in the church of Corinth, 
but did not do so fry fuane. You do not know 
what is passing in the hearts of the bishops. 
There is, perhaps, more good in them than yon 
think." But the frivolous and profane turn of 
Albert's character was likely to indispose him 
for the Reformation, even more than the sus- 
ceptibilities and fean of his self-love. Afifa- 
ble in bis manners, witty, graceful, of expen- 
sive and even dissipated habits, delisting in 
the pleasures of the table, and in nch equi- 
pages, houses, licentious purauits, and literary 
society, this young Archbishop and Elector 
was in Germany what Leo was at Rome. His 
court was one of the most splendid of the Em- 
pire. He was ready to sacrifice to pleasure 
and grandeur all the foretastes of truth that 
might visit his soul. Yet there was in him, 
to the last, a sort of struggle with his better 
convictions ; and he more than once manifested 
moderation and equity. 

Like Leo, Albert was in want of money. 
Some rich merchants of Augsburg, named 
Pugger, had made him some advances. He 
was pressed for the means of liquidating his 
debts ; nay, more ; although he had obtained 
two archbishoprics and a bishopric, he bad not 
enough to pay for his pallium at Rome. This 
ornament made of white wool, interspersed 
with black crosses, and blessed by the Pope, 
who was accustomed to send it to the arch* 
bishops as a sign of their jurisdiction, cost 
them 26,000, or, as some say, 30,000 fiorins. 

It was quite natural that Albert should form 
the project of resorting to the same means as 
his superior to obtain money. He solicited 
from the Pope the contract for the •* farming^' of 
all die indulgences, or, as they expressed it at 
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At times the Popes kept the specalation in 
their own hands. Sometimes they farmed it 
to others; as, in certain states, is stiil done 
with jvaming^houses. Albert proposed to Leo 
to divide the profits. Leo, in acoepting* the 
hargain required immediate payment of the 
palliam. Albert, who was all the while de- 
pending on the indulgences for the means of 
disofaar^n^ this claim, applied to the Fusgers, 
who, thmkm^ it a safe mvestment, made, on 
certain conditions, the required advances; and 
were appointed cashiers in this great nnder- 
laking. They were at this period bankers to 
many princes, and were afVerwards made 
counts for the services they had rendered. 

The Pope and Archbishop having thus 
divided betorehand the spoils of thecr^ulous 
souls of Germany, it was necessary to carry 
out the project, and to find some one to under- 
take the trouble of realizing it. The chai;gfe 
was first offered to the Franciscans, and their 
fluardian was associated in it with Albert. 
Sttt the Franciscans did not desire any part in 
this undertaking, which was already in ill 
repute among good people. The Augustine 
monks, who were more enlightened than the 
other religrions orders, would have cared still 
less to join in it Meanwhile, the Francis* 
cans feared to offend the Pope, who had lately 
sent to their general, Forli, a cardinal's hat, 
which cost that poor mendicant order 30,000 
florins. The guardian therefore judged it 
most prudent not to meet the offer by a direct 
refusal ; but he raised ail kinds of difficulties 
in the way of Albert; they never could agree, 
so that the Elector was ^lad to aocept the 
proposal that he should take the whole charge 
of the concern. The Dominicans, on their 
part, coveted a share in the lucrative trade 
about to be opened. Tetzel, already notorious 
in such matters, hastened to Mentz, and ten- 
dered his services to the Elector. His proved 
usefulness in publishing the indulgences for 
the knights of the Teutonic Order of Prussia 
and Livonia was recollected, and he was ac- 
cepted; and thus it was that all this traffic 
passed into the hands of his order.^ 

The first time Luther heard speak of Tetzel 
was, as far as we are informed, in the year 
1516, at Grimma, when he was commencing 
his visitation of the churches. Some one 
came and told Staupitz, who was still with 
Luther, that a seller of indulgences, named 
Tetzel, was making much noise at Wurtzen. 
Some of his eztravasant expressions being 
quoted, Luther was indignant, and exclaimed, 
*'God willing, I will make a hole in his 
drum."« 

Tetzel in his return from Berlin, where he 
had met with a most friendly reception from 
the Elector Joachim, a brother of the farmer- 
general, took up his abode at JOterboch. 
Staupitz, availing himself of the confidence 
tiie Elector Frederic reposed in him, had re- 
peatedly called his attention to the abuse of 
the indulgences, and the diss^cefnl proceed- 
ings of the collectors.^ The Princes of 



Saxony, indignant at die shsmefbl traffic, had 
f<»bidden Tetzel to enter their provinces. 
He was therefore compelled to stop on the 
territoTY of liis patron, the Archbishop of 
Magdeburg. But he drew as near as he 
could to Saxony. At JCiterboch he was only 
four miles distant from Wittemberg. ^^This 
great pursenirainer,** said Luther, ^went 
boldly to work, beating up the country all 
round, so that the money began to leap out of 
every man's nurse, and fall into his chest.'* 
The people nocked in crowds from Wittem*- 
berg, to the induleence market at Julerboch. 

Lather was still at this time fhll of respect 
ibr the Church and for the Pope. He says 
himself, '^ I was then a monk, a papist of the 
maddest,— so infatuated and even steeped ia 
the Romish doctrines, that I would willingly 
have helped to kill any one who had the 
audacity to refuse the smallest act of obedi* 
ence to the Pope. I was a true Saul, like 
many others still livinff."^ But, at the same 
time his heart was ready to take fire for witat 
be thought the truth, and against what, in his 
judgment, was error. «* 1 was a young doc* 
tor, fresh from the anvil, glowing and rejoiciiig^ 
io the glory of the Lord."^ 

One day Luther was at confessioiial in 
Wittemberg. Several residents of that town 
successively presented themselves: they con- 
fessed themselves guilty of great irregularities^ 
adultery, licentiousness, usury, unjust gains : 
such were the things men came to talk of with 
a minister of God's word, who most one day 
give an account of their souls* He reproved, 
rebuked, and instructed. But what was his 
astonishmentt wiien' these persons replied that 
they did not intend to aliandon their sins ! 
The pious monk, shocked at this, declared, 
that since th^ would not promise to changre 
their habits of life, he could not absolve tiiem. 
Then it was that these poor creatures appealed 
to their letteis of indulgence ; they snowed 
them, and contended for their efficacy. But 
Luther replied, that he had nothing to do with 
their paper; and he added, ^^If you do not 
turn from the evil of your way, you will all 
perish." They exclaimed against, this, and 
renewed their application; but the doctor was 
immoveable. *'Tfaey must cease," he said, 
'*to do evil, and learn to do well, or otherwise 
no absolution. Have a care," added he, 
"how you ffiveear to the indulgences: you 
have something better to do than to buy 
licences which they offer you for paltry pBnoe." ^^ 

Much alarmed, these inhabitants of Wittem- 
berg quickly returned to Tetzel, and told him 
that an Augustine monk treated his letters 
with contempt. Tetzel, at this, bellowed 
with anger. He held forth in the pulpit, 
used insulting expressions and curses, and, to 
strike the people with more terror, he had a 
fire lighted several times in the grand square, 
and declared that he was ordered by the Pope 
to burn the heretics, who should dare to op> 
pose his most holy indulgences.^ 

Such was the incident that first giive occa- 
sion to the Reformation, though not the cause 
of it. A pastcHT sees his sheep going on ia a 
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way that would lead them to their rum ;-^e 
seeks to guide them out of it. He has as yet 
no thought of reforming the Church and the 
World. He has seen Rome and its corruption ; 
bat he does not erect himself against Rome. 
He discerns some of the ahuses under which 
Christendom groans, but he, has no thought 
of correcting Uiose abuses. He does not de- 
sire to constitute himself a Reformer.** He 
has no more plan in his mind for the reform 
of the Church, than he bad previously had lor 
that which had been wtbuffht in his own soul. 
God himself designed a Reformation, and to 
make Luther the instrument of its aecompliRh* 
ment. The same remedy, of which the efl^ 
cacy was proved by the removal of his own 
distresa, it was God's purpose that he should 
apply to the distresses of Christendom. He 
remains quietly in the circle assigned to him. 
He goe» simply where his master oalls him. 
He is discharging at Wittemberg his duties 
as professor, preacher, pastor. He is seated, 
in the t^nple, where the members of his 
church come to open their hearts to him. It 
is there, on that field, that Evil attacks, and 
Error seeks him out. Those ^bout him would 
hinder him from discharging his duty* His 
conscience, bound to the word of God, is 
aroused. Is it not God who calls himl 
Resistance is a duty,— /Aerefore it is also a 
riofat ;— -he mtut speak. Such was the course 
of the events occurring in the providence of 
that God, who had decreed to revive Chris* 
tianity by the agency of a miner's son ; and 
to refine in his tumace the corrupted teaching 
of the Chuieh.^ 

After what has been stated, it is needless 
to refiite a lying charge invented by some 
enemies of Luther, and not till after his death. 
It has been said it was a jealousy on the part 
of the monks of his order,*— the mortification 
of seeing the Dominicans, and not the Augus- 
tines, who had previously held it, intrusted 
with this shameful add disreputable com* 
merce, that led the Doctor of Wittemberg to 
attack Tetzel, and his teaching. The well 
ascertained fact that this traffic had been at 
first offered to the Franciscans, who would 
not have it, suffices to refute this invention 
repeated by writers who do but copy one an- 
other. Cardinal Pallavicini himself declares 
that the Augustines had never held this oflSoe.^' 
Besides, we have seen the struggle of Luther's 
soul. His conduct needs no other explana- 
tion. He could not refVain from confessing 
alood the doctrine to which he owed his hap- 
piness. In Christianity, when a man finds a 
treasure for himself, he hastens to impart it to 
others. In our day men have abandoned such 
puerile and unworthy attempts to account for 
the great revolution of the sixteenth century. 
It is reeoffnised that there must be some more 
powerful lever to raise the whole world,— ^and 
that the reformation was not in Luther merely, 
—but that the age in which he lived must 
necessarily have given birth to it. 

Lnther« called on alike by obedience to the 
truth oi God and by charity to man, aaceoded 
the piJpit. He warned his hearers as was 
11 



his duty, as himself tells us."* His Prince had 
obtained from the Pope some special indul > 
gences for the church in the castle of Wit- 
temberg. Some of the blows, which he is 
about to strike at the indulgences of the in- 
quisitor, may easily fall on those of the Elec- 
tor. It matters not; he will brave bis dis- 
grace. If he sought to please man, he would 
not be the servant of C hrist. 

** No one can show from the Scriptures that 
God's justice reouires a penalty or satisfaction 
from the sinner," said the faithfal minister of 
the word to the people of Wittemberg. ^The 
only duty it imposes on him is a true repent- 
ance, a sincere change of heart, a resolution 
to bear the cross of Christ, and to strive to do 
good works. It is a great error to seek our- 
»9ive8 to satisfy God's justice for our sins, for 
God ever pardons them /ree^ by an inestima- 
ble ffrace. 

'*The Christian t)huTcfa, it is true, requires 
somewhat from the sinner, and what she in- 
quires she may remiU But that is all. And 
furthermore, these indul gences of the Church 
are only tolerated out of regard for slothful 
and imperfect Christians, who will not employ 
themselves zealously in good works; for they 
excite no one to sanctification, but leave every 
one in his lowness and imperfection.*' 

Then, passing to the pretext on which the 
indulgences were proclaimed, he continued : 
'* It would be much better to contribute to the 
building of St. Peter's from love to God, than 
to buy indulgences for such a purpose. But 
say you, shall we then not buy them 1 I have 
already said ad mucb-, and I repeat it : — my^ 
advice is that none should buy them. Leave 
them for drowsy Christians, but do you keep 
yourselves separate from such. Let the fuitb- 
ful be turned from indulgences, and exhorted 
to the Works they neglect." . 

Then, glancing at his adversaries^ Luther 
concluded in these words : ** And if some cry. 
that I am a heretTc,-*-^or the truth which I 
preach is nrejudicial to their coifers^^I pay 
little regard to their clamours; they are men 
of gloomy or sickly miuds, who have never 
felt the truths of the Bible, never read the 
Christian doctrine^ never understood their own 
teachers, and are perishing in the tattered rags 
of their vain opinions.^ However, God grant 
to them and to us a right understanding! 
Amen."- This said, the Doctor came down 
from the pulpit, leaving his hearers much af- 
fected by this bold harangue. 

This sermon was printed and made a deep 
impression on all who read it. Tetzel an- 
swered it, and Luther defended himself; but 
this was at a later period, in 1518. 

The feast of All Saints was at hand. Some 
chronieleraTelate at this time, a circumstance, 
which, however little important it may be to 
the history of this epoch, may sUll serve to 
characterize It. It is a dream of the Elector* 
—beyond reasonable doubt true in the essen- 
tial parts, though some circumstances mar 
have been added by those who related it. ft 
is mentioned by Seckendorf.^ ««The fear of 
: giring occasion to his adrersaries to say thai 
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LoUier'a doctrine lested npon dreams, has 
perhaps prsTeoted other bistoriana from speak- 
iDff or it/' observes this respectable writes. 

The Elector, Frederic of Saxony, these 
chroniclers tell us, was then at his castle of 
Schweinitz, six leagaes from Witteoiberg. 
The morning of the 3 let of October, being 
with his brother, Duke John, (who was then 
co-regent, and who reigned alone after his 
death,) and with bis Chancellor, the Elector 
said to the Duke :— 

*' Brother, I must tell ^ou a dream that I 
had last night, and of which I should be very 
glad to know the meaning. It is so deejply 
engraved on my mind, that I should not for- 
get it were I to live a thousand years, for I 
dceamt it thirice, and each time with some 
new ciicumstancea." 

Duke John. — ^^U it a good dream or bad 
dream 1" 

The Elector. — '« I know not : God knows." 
. Duke Jokn, — ^^ Do not make yourself un- 
easy about it : tell it me." 

The J5/ector.—>* Having gone to bed last 
night, tired and dispirited, I fell asleep soon 
af&r saying my prayers, and slept quietly 
about two hours and a half. I then woke ; 
and continued engaged till midnight with a 
variety of thougnts. I considered how I 
should keep the festival of All Saints; I 
prayed for the poor souls in purgatory, and 
besought God to guide me, my counsellors 
and my people, into all truth. I fell asleep 
again: and then I dreamt that Almighty God 
sent a monk to me, who was the true son of 
the Apostle Paul. All the saints accompanied 
him, according to the command of God, in 
order to testify to me in his favour, and to de- 
dare that he was not come with any fraudu- 
lent design, but that all he did was agreeable 
to the will of God. They asked me, at the 
same time, graciously to allow him to write 
something on the church door of the castle of 
'Wittemberg; which request I granted by the 
mouth of the Chancellor. Tliereupon the 
monk went his way, and began to write, but 
in such large characters, that I could read 
from Schweinita what he was writing. The 
pen that he used was so long that its extremity 
reached even to Rome, wounded the ears of a 
lion {Leo) that was couched there, and shock 
the triple crown on the Pope's head. - All the 
cardinals and princes, runninor hastily towards 
him, endeavoured to support it. You and I, 
brother, among the rest, attempted to support 
it; 1 put out my arm: but, at that moment I 
woke, with my arm extended, in great alarm, 
and very angry with the monk who bandied 
liis pen 80 awkwardly. I recovered myself a 
little ; — ^it was only a dream. 

^* But I was still half asleep, and I closed 
my eyes again. My dream continued. The 
lion, still disturbed by the pen, began to roar 
with all his might, so that the whole ci^ of 
Rome and all the states of the holy Empire 
ran to inquire what was the matter. The 
Pope called upon us to restrain the monk, and 
addressed himself particularly to me, because 
he lived in my country. 1 woke again; I re> 



peated a Paier fmttr. I besoneht God to pre- 
serve the holy Father, and I Sien fell asleep 
again. 

«* AAer this, I dreamt that all the Princes 
of the Empire, you and I amongst the rest, 
were flocking to Rome, trying one after tiie 
other to break this pen ; but the more we ex- 
erted ourselves, the stiffer it became; itresisU 
ed as if it had been made of iron; at length 
we were tired. I then asked the monk, {for 
I seemed to be sometimes at Rome, and some- 
times at Wittemberg,) where he had obtained 
that pen, and why it was so strong 1 ^Th« 
pen,' replied he, ^ once belonged to the wing 
of a goose of Bohemia, a hundred years old.* 
I received it from one of my old schoolmasters ; 
its strength is-^that no one can take the pith out 
of it; and I am myself quite surprised at it.* 
-Suddenly I heard a loud cry: from tb« 
monk's long pen had issued a great number 
of other pens. I woke a third nme : it was 
iflfht^' 



John, — ** Master Chancellor, what do 
you think of it? Oh ! that we had here a 
Joseph or a Daniel enlightened by God !" 

The Chaneellor.^-^* Your highnesses know 
the vulgar proverb, that the dreams of maidens^ 
scholars, and nobles, have, generally some 
hidden meaning : but we shall not know the 
meaning of this for some time, till the things 
to which it relates shall have taken place. 
Therefore, commend the accomplishment of 
it to God, and leave it in his hands." 

Duke Johrt,^^^! agree with you. Master 
Chancellor: it is not right that we should 
puzzle our heads about the meaning of thie : 
God will turn all to his glory." 

The Eieetor,^--*^ God in his mercy grant it! 
However, I shall never forget the dream. I 
have thought of one interpretation; — ^but I 
keep it to myself. Time will perhaps show 
if I have guessed right." 

Such, according to the manuscript of Wei- 
mar, was the conversation that took place on 
the morning of the Sist of October at Schwei- 
nitz. Let us next see what happened in the 
evening of the same day at Wittemberg. We 
now return to the firmer ground of history. 

The admonitions of Luther had produced 
but little effect: Tetzel, without disturbing 
himself, continued his traffic and his impious 
addresses to the people.** Shall Luther sub- 
mit to these grievous abuses t shall he keep 
silence 1 As a pastor, he has powerfully ex- 
horted those who attended his ministry ; and 
as a preacher, he has uttered a warning voice 
from the pulpit. He has yet to speak as a 
divine; he has yet to address himself, not 
merely to a few persons in the confessional, 
not merely to the assembly of the church of 
Wittemberg, but to alt those who are, like 
himself, teachers of God's word. His reso- 
lution is formed. 

It was not the Church that he thought of 

• John Hubs. — This is one of the particulars 
that may have been added at a subsequent period, 
in allusion to the well known saying of Hubs iunn' 
self. 
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attacking ; it was not the Pope he was ahout 
to call to account; on the contrary, his re- 
spect for the Head of the Church would not 
allow him to be any longer sileot in re^rd to 
assamptions, by which the Pope*s credit was 
disparaged. He must take his part against 
those aadacious men who dared to mix up his 
▼enerable name with their disgraceful traffic* 
Far from thinking of a revolution that should 
OTerthrow the primacy of Rome, Luther con- 
ceiyed that he had the Pope and Catholicism 
uith him, against the effrontery of the monks.^ 

The feaat of All Saints was a very impor- 
tant day at Wittemberg, and especially at the 
ehuTch which the Elector had built and filled 
with relies. On this occasion those relics, 
encased in gold and silver, and adorned with 
precioua stones, were set out to dazzle the 
eyes of the people with their magnificence.^^ 
Whoever, on that day, visited the church, and 
there confessed himself, obtained a plenary 
indulgenoe. On thatgreat day the pilgrims 
flockra in crowds to Wittemberg. 

Lother, whose plan was already formed, 
went boldly on the evening of the 31st of 
Ootober, 1517, to the church, towards which 
the sttpetatitious crowds of pilgrims were 
flocking, and affixed to the door ninety-five 
theses or propositions, against the doctrine of 
indulgences. Neither the Elector, nor Stau- 
pttz, nor Spalatin, nor any of his friends, even 
those most intimate with him, had any pre- 
vious intimation of his desi^." 

Luther tlierein declared, in a kind of pre- 
amble, that he had written these theses in a 
spirit of sincere charity, a^id with the express 
desire of brinjfing the truth to light. He de- 
clared himselfready to defend them, next day, 
at the university itself, against all opposers. 

The attention excited by them was very 
great; and they were read and repeated on all 
sides. The pilgrims, the university, and the 
whole city were soon in confusion. The fol- 
low^ing are some of the propositions written 
by the pen of the monk, and posted on the 
door of the church of Wittemberg : 

**]. When pur Master and Lord Jesus 
Christ says, *Reppnt,' he means that the 
whole life of his faithful servants upon earth 
should be a constant and continual repentance. 

^ 2. This cannot be understood of the sa- 
crament of penance, (that is to say of con» 
fession and satisfaction,) as administered by 
the priest. 

'^ 3. However, oar Lord does not here speak 
only of inward repentance: inward repent- 
ance 18 invalid, if it does not prod ace out- 
wardly every kind of mortification of the flesh. 

** 4. Repentance and grief— that is to say, 
Ime penitence, lasts as long as a man is dis- 
pleased with himself, — that is to say, till he 
passes from this life to eternal life. 

**5. The Pope has no power or intention 
to remit any other penalty than that which he 
has imposed, according to his good pleasure, 
or conformably to the canons, that is to say, 
to the Papal ordinances. 

*^ 6. The Pope cannot remit any condemna- 
tioo; bttt ean only declare and confirm the 



remission that God himself has given; except 
only in cases that belong to him. If he does 
otherwise, the condemnation continues the 
same. 

*^8. The laws of ecclesiastical penance can 
only be imposed on the living, and in nowise 
respect the dead. 

**21. The commissioners of indulgences 
are in error in saying, that, through the in- 
dulgence of the Pope, man is delivered from 
all punishment, and saved. 

^« 25. The same power, that the Pope has 
over purgatory in the Church at large, is pos- 
sessed by everv bishop in his diocese and 
every curate in his parish. 

*' 27. Those persons preach human inven* 
ti>)n8 who pretend that, at the very moment 
when the money sounds in the strong box, 
the soul escapes from purgatory. 

** 28. This is certain : that, as soon as tiie 
money sounds, avarice and love of gain come 
in, grow and multiply. But the assistance 
and prayers of the Church depend only on 
the will and good pleasure of God. 

«* 32. Those who fancy themselves sore of 
their salvation by indulgences will go to the 
devil with those who teach them this doc- 
trine. 

*^35. They teach antichristian doctrine 
who profess that, to deliver a soul from par- 
gatory, or to purchase an indulgence, there is 
no need of sorrow or of repentance. 

"36. Every Christian who feels trne re- 
pentance for his sins has perfect remission 
from the punishment and from the siuj with* 
out the need of indulgences. 

"37f /Every true Christian, dead or living, 
is a partaker of all the riches of Christ, or 
of the Church, by the gift of God, and with- 
out any letter of indulgence. 

" 38. Yet we must not despise the Pope's 
distributive and pardoning power, for his 
pardon is a declaration of Uod*8 pardon. 

'* 40. Repentance and real grief seek and 
love chastening ; but the softness of the in- 
dulgence relaxes the fear of chastisement, and 
makes us averse from it. 

•'42. We must teach Christians, that the 
Pope neither expects nor wishes us to com- 
pare the act of preaching indulgences with 
any charitable work whatsoever. 

•*43. We must teach Christians, that he 
who ffives to the poor, or lends to the needy, 
does better than he who buys an indulgence* 

*M4. For the work of charity makes cha- 
rity to abound, and renders man more pious ; 
whilst the indulgence makes him not oetter, 
but only more confident in himself, and more 
secure from punishment. 

•<45. We must teach Christians, that he 
who sees bis neighbour ha want, and, not- 
withstanding that, bays an indul^nce, does 
not in reality acquire the Pope^s mdulsence, 
and draws down on himself the anger of God. 

••46. We must teach Christians, that if 
they have no superfluity, they are boond to 
keep for their families wherewith to procare 
necessaries, and they ought not to waste 
their money on indulgences. 
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'M7. We must teach Christians, that the 
purchase of an iiidulgence is not a matter of 
commandment, but a thing in which they are 
left at liberty. 

"48, We must teach Christians, that the 
Pope, having more need of the prayer of faith 
than of money, desires prayer rather than 
money, when he distributes indulgences. 

*' 49. We must teach Christians, that the 
Pope's indulgence is good, if we do not put 
our trust in it; but that nothing can be more 
hurtful, if it leads us to neglect piety. 

«* 50. We must teach Christians, that if the 
Pope knew the exactions of the preachers of 
indulgences, he would rather that the metro- 
politan church of St. Peter were burnt to ashes, 
than see it built up with the skin, the ilesh, 
and bones of his flock. 

'* 51. We must teach Christians, that the 
Pope, as in duty bound, would willingly give 
his own money, though it should be necessary 
to sell the metropolitan church of St. Peter for 
the purpose, to the poor people, whom the 
preachers of indulgences now pb of their last 
penny. 

"53. To hope to be saved by indulgences 
is to hope in lies and vanity ; even aluiough 
the commissioner of indulgences, nay, though 
even the Pope himself, should pledge his own 
soul in attestation of their efficacy. 

" 53. They are the enemies of the Pope and 
of Christ, who, to favour the preaching of in- 
dnlgences, forbid the preaching of the word 
of God. 

"55. The Pope can think no otherwise 
than this: "If the indulgence (which is the 
lesser) is celebrated with the sound of^a bell, 
and pomp and ceremony, much more is it' ri^ht 
to celebrate the preaching of the Gospel (which 
is the greater) with a hundred bells, and a 
hundred times more pomp and ceremony. 
• " 62. The true and precious treasure of the 
Church is the holy Gospel of the glory and 
grace of God. 

"65. The treasures of the Gospel are nets, 
in which it formerly happened that the ^ouls 
of rich men, living at ease, were taken. 

^^6G, But the treasures of the indulgence 
are nets, wherewith now they fish for rich 
men's wealth. 

" 67. It is the duty of bishops and pastors 
to. receive with all respect the commissioners 
of the apostolical indulgences. 

"68. But it is much more their duty to 
satisfy themselves, by their presence, that the 
said commissioners do not preach the dreams 
of their own iancv instead of the Pope's orders. 

"71. Cursed be whosoever speaks against 
the Pope's indulgence. 

" 72. But blessed be he who opposes the 
foolish and reckless speeches of the preachers 
of indulrvences. 

"78. The Pope's indulgence cannot take 
away the least of our daily sins,— so far as 
the blame or offence of it is concerned. 

" 79. To say that the cross, hung with the 
Pope's arms, is as powerful as the cross of 
Christ, is blasphemy. 

"80« The bishops, pastors, and dirines, 



who allow these things to be taught to the 
people will have to give account for it. 

"81. This shameless preaching, — these 
impudent praises of indulgences, — make it 
difficult for the learned to defend the dignity 
and honour of the Pope against the calumnies 
of preachers, and the subtle and artful quesr 
tions of the common people. 

"86. Why, say they, does not the Pope 
build the metropolitan church of St. Peter's 
with his own money, rather than with that of 
poor Christians, seeing that he is richer than 
the richest Crassus 1 

"92. May we therefore be rid of those 
preachers, who say to the Church of Christ 
* Peace, peace,' when there is no peace. 

"94. We must exhort Christians to en- 
deavour to follow Christ, their head, under the 
cross, through death and hell. 

" 95. For it is better, through much tribu* 
lation, to enter into the kingdom of heaven, 
than to gain a carnal security by the consola- 
tions of a false peace." 

Here then was the beginning of the work. 
The germs of the Reformation were enclosed 
in these theses of Luther. 1'hey attacked the 
indulgences, and this drew notice ; — ^but under 
this attack was found a principle, which, 
while it drew much less of the people's atten- 
tion, was one day to overturn the edifice of the 
Papacy. The evangelic doctrine of a/re« 
and gracious remission of sins was for the first 
time publicly professed. The work must now 
go forward. In fact it was evident that who- 
ever should receive that iaith in the remission 
of sins proclaimed by the Doctor of Wittein- 
berg,— whoever should possess that repent* 
ance, that conversion, and that sanctification, 
of which he urged the necessity, — would no 
longer regard human ordinances, would throw 
off the bandages and restraints of Rome, and 
acquire the liberty of God*s children. All 
errors would fall before this truth. It was b j 
this that the light had just entered the mind 
of Luther; it was likewise by it that the light 
was ordained to spread in the Church. A 
clear perception of this truth was what had 
been wantin? to the earlier Reformers. Hence 
the unprofitableness of their efforts. Luther 
clearly saw, at a later period, that in proclaim- 
ing justification by faith, he had laid the axe 
to the root of the tree. " It is doctrine that we 
attack in the followers of the Papacy," said 
he. " Hues and Wicklif only attacked their 
life; but in attacking their doctrine, we seize 
the ffoose by the throat. Every thing depends 
on uie word of God, which the Pope has 
taken from us and falsified. I have overcome 
the Pope, because my doctrine is according 
to God, and his is the doctrine of the devil."" 

We also, in our day, have lost sight of this 
cardinal doctrine of justification by faith, 
though not in the same way as our fathers. 
"In TiUther's time," says one of our contem- 
poraries,'''"the remission of sins cost some mo- 
ney at least; but in our days, every one takes 
it gratuitously to himself." Inhere is much 
analogy between these two false notions. In 
our error there is perhaps more forgetfuhaess 
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of God than that which preTailed in the 16th 
century. The principle of justification by 
God^s free erace, which delivered the Church 
from 8ueh deep darkness at the period of the 
ReformaUon, can alone renew this generation, 
terminate its doubts and waverings, destroy 
the egotism which consnmea it, establish mo- 
rality and uprightness among the nations,-— 
in a word, brinpr back to God the world which 
has forsaken him. 

But if these theses of Luther were strong in 
the strength of the truth they proclaimed, they 
were no less powerful in the faith of him who 
declared himself their champion. He had 
boldly drawn the sword of the word. He had 
done this in reliance on the power of truth. 
He had felt that, in dependence on the pro- 
mises of God, something might be hazarned, 
as the world would express it *^Let him 
who resolves to begin a good work,*^ (said he, 
speaking of this bold attack,) ** undertake it, 
relying on the goodness of the thing iuelf, and 
in no degree on any help or comfort to be de- 
rived from men : — moreover, let him not fear 
men, nor the whole world. For that text shall 
never be falsified : * It is good to trust in the 
Lord, and he that trusteth in him shall eer- 
taifUy never be confounded.' But as for him 
who will not, or cannot, venture something, 
trusting in God, let him carefully abstain from 
undertaking any thin^."^> We oamiot doubt 
that Luther, after having fixed his theses on 
the door of the church ofAll Saints, withdrew 
to his pNeaeeful cell, filled with that peace and 
joy which flow from an action done in the 
name of the Lord, and for the causes of ever- 
lasting truth. 

Whatever boldness may appear in these 
theses, we still discover in them the monk who 
would refuse to allow a single doubt as to the 
authority of the Roman See. But in attack- 
ing the doctrine of indulgences, Luther had 
unconsciously borne hard upon many errors, 
the discovery of which could not be a^eeable 
to the Pope, since it must necessarily lead, 
sooner or later, to the discrediting his su- 
premacy. Luther's views, at that time, did 
not extend so far; but he felt the boldness 
of the step he had just taken, and thought 
therefore that he ought to qualify it, as far as 
he could, consistently ^ith the respect he owed 
to the truth. He consequently put forth these 
theses only as doubtful propositions, in respect' 
to which he solicited iniormation from the 
learned ; and he added (in accordance, it is 
true, with an established custom,) a solemn 
protestaUon, by which he declared, that he did 
not mean to say or affirm anything that was 
not founded on the Holy Scriptures, the Fathers 
of the Church, and the rights and decretals of 
the court of Rome. 

Often did Luther, in after times, when he 
contemplated the vast and unexpected conse- 
quences of this courageous step, feel amazed 
at himself, and unable to comprehend how he 
had dared to take it. The truth was, an in- 
visible and all-powerful hand held the guiding 
rein, and nrged on the herald of truth in a road 
which he knew not, and from the difficul- 



ties of which he would perhaps have shrankt 
had he been aware of them, and advanced 
alone and of his own will. ** I entered on 
this controversy," said he, «* without any set- 
tled purpose or inclination, and entirely un- 
prepared ... I call God to witness this who 
sees the heart."® 

Luther had learned what was the source of 
these abuses. A little book was brou^fht him, 
adorned with the arms of the Archbishop of 
Mentz and Magdeburg, containing rules to 
be followed in the sale of the indulgences. 
Thus it was this young prelate, this accom- 
plished prince, who had prescribed, or at least 
sanctioned, this imposture. Luther saw in 
him only n superior, whom it was his dnty to 
honour and respect® He resolved no longer 
to beat the air, but rather to apply to those 
who had the office of government in ths 
church. He addressed to him a letter full of 
frankness and hnmility. Luther wrote to Al- 
bert the same day that he placarded his theses* 

"Forgive me, most reverend Father in 
Christ, and most illustrious Prince, if I, who 
am the very meanest of men, ha^e the bold- 
ness to write to your sublime grandeur.** The 
Lord Jesus is my witness tlmt, feeling how 
small and contemptible I am, 1 have long de- 
layed to do so. Yet let your Highness look 
upon an atom of dust, and in your' episcopal 
compassion graciously receive my request. 

*'Men are carrying throughout the country 
the papal indul^nce* under your Grace's 
name. I will not so much accuse the cl^ 
mours of the preachers, (for I have not heard 
them,) as the false opinions of simple and 
ign<»ant people, who, when they purchase 
these indulgences, think themselves sure of 
their salvation. 

** Great God ! the souls confided, my very 
excellent Father, to your care, are trained not 
for life, but for death. The strict reckoning 
that will one day be required of you, increases 
every day. I could no longer keep silence. 
No! man is not saved by the work or the 
office of his bishop. Scarcely even is the 
righteous saved, and the way that leadeth 
unto life is narrow. Why then do the preach- 
ers of indulgences, by empty fictions, lull the 
people in eamal* security. 

"The indulgence alone, if we can give ear 
to them, is to be proclaimed and exalted. 
What, is it not the chief and only duty of 
the bishops to teach the oeople the Gospel 
and the love of Christ f® Christ himself has 
nowhere told us to preach indulgences, bat 
he has enjoined, us to preach the Gospel. 
How horrid and dangerous then it is for a 
bishop to allow the Gospel to be withheld, 
and the indulgences alone to be continurily 
sounded in the ears of the people ! 

** Most worthy Father in God, in the In- 
struction of the Commissioners, which was 
published in yonr Grace's name, (certainly 
without your knowledge,) it is said, that the 
indulgence is the most precious treasure; that 
by it a man is reconciled to God, and that 
repentance is not needed by those who pa> 
chase it. 

H 
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«'What can I, what ongtit I to do, most 
worthy bishop and seTeno prbcel Oh! I 
entreat yoar Hiflrhnew, by the Lord Jesos 
Christ, to look into this matter with [ntemal 
vigilance, to soppiess this book entirely, and 
to order the preachers to address to the people 
different instractions. If you neglect to do 
this, prepare yourself to hear some day a Yoice 
lifted, that shall refute these preachers, to the 
great disgrace of your most serene Highness/' 

Lather, at the same time, sent his theses to 
the Arehbisbop, and asked him in a postscript 
to read them, in order to convince himself of 
the little dependence that was to be placed on 
the doctrine of indal^nces. 

Thus, the only wish of Lnther was, that 
tiie watehmen of the Chorch should arouse 
themselves, and endesToor to put a stop to the 
evils that were laying it waste. Nothing 
could be more noble or respectful than this 
letter of a monk to one of the ^eatest princes 
of the Church and of the Empire. Never did 
any one act more in the spirit of Christ's pre- 
cept : *« Render onto Cttsar the things that are 
CaBsar's, and unto God the things that are 
God's." This conduct bears no resemblance 
to that of the reckless revolutionist, who de- 
spises dominions and speaks evil of dignities. 
It is the conscientious appeal of a Christian and 
a priest, who renders honour to all, but, above 
all, has the fear of God in his heart. But all 
his entreaties and supplications were useless. 
Young Albert, wholly engrossed by pleasure 
and the nursuits of ambition, made no reply 
to this solemn address. The Bishop of Bran- 
denburg, Luther's ordinary, a learned and 
pious man, to whom he also sent the theses, 
leplied that he was attacking the power of the 
church ; that he would bring upon himself 
much trouble and grief; that the attempt 
would be found too much for his strength, and 
that he would do well to give up the affair 
altogether.^^ The princes of the Church closed 
their ears to the voice of God, which was 
making itself heard in so affecting and ener- 
getic a manner through the instrumentality of 
Luther. They would not understand the 
signs of the times; they were struck with 
that blindness which has already accelerated 
the ruin of so many powers and dignities. 
«' They both thought at that time," as Luther 
afterwards observed, ^ that the Pope would 
be too powerful for a poor mendicant monk 
like me." 

But Luther could judge better than the 
bishops, of the fatal effect of indulgenees on 
the lives and morals of the people; for he 
was intimately connected with them. He 
saw constantly and close at hand, what the 
bishops only knew from reporte that could 
not be depended on. If he found no help 
from the oishops, God was not wanting to 
him. The head of the Church, who site in 
the heavens, and to whom alone all power is 
given upon earth, had himself prepared the 
soil, and committed the seed to the hand of 
his servant; he gave wings to those seeds of 
truth, and scattered them in a moment over 
the whole field of the church* 



No one appeared next day at the university 
to impugn the propositions of Luther. Tet- 
zel's tramc was too generally djBcried and too 
disreputeble for any other person than himself, 
or one of his followers, to dare to accept the 
challenge. But these theses were destined to 
find an echo beyond the vaulted roof of the 
academy. Hardly had they been nailed to 
the church door of the castle of Wittemberg, 
when the feeble sound of the hammer was 
succeeded by a thunderclap, which shoOk the 
very foundations of proud Rome; threatened 
with instant ruin the waHs, gates, and pillars 
of the Papacy; stunned and terrified ite cham- 
pions; and at the same time awakened from 
the slumber of error many thousands of men." 

These theses spread with the rapidity of 
lightning. Before a month had elapsed, they 
haid found their way to Rome. ** In^ the space 
of a fortnight," says a contemporary historian, 
^ they had spread over Germany, and withia 
a month they had run through all Christendom, 
as if angels themselves had been the bearers 
of them to all men. It is difficult to conceive 
the stir they occasioned."* They were after- 
wards translated into Duteh, and into Spa- 
nish ; and a traveller carried them for sale aa 
far as Jerusalem. '^ Every one," said Luther, 
«« was complaining of the indulgences, and, 
as all the bishops and doctors had kept 
silence, and no one was inclined to take the 
bull by the horns, poor Luther became a fa- 
mous doctor ; because, at last, said they, one 
doctor was found who dared grapple with 
him. But I did not like this flory, and 
I thought the song in too high a key for my 
voice."* 

Many of the pilgrims who had flocked 
from all sides to Witteraberg at the feast 
of All Sainte, took back with them — ^not the 
indulgences — ^but the famous theses of the 
Augustine monk. Thus they helped to diffuse 
them. Every one read them, meditating and 
con^menting on them. Men conversed about 
them in convente and in colleges.^ The devout 
monks who had entered the convente that 
thev might savs their souls, and all upright 
and well-intentioned men rejoiced at so simple 
and striking a confession of the truth, and 
heartily desired that Luther might continue 
Uie work he had begun. ^* I observe," says 
one very worthy of credit, and a 8[reat rival 
of the Reformer, (Erasmus,) speaking to a 
cardinal, *< that the more irreproachable men*9 
morals, and the more evangelical their piety, 
the less are they opposed to Luther. His 
life is commended even by those who cannot 
endure his opinions. The world was weary 
of a method of teaching in which so many 
puerile fictions and human inventions were 
mixed up, and thirsted for that living, pure, 
and hiddgi stream which flows from the veins 
of the apostles and evangel iste. The genius 
of Luther was such as fitted him for these 
things, and bis zeal would naturally take firs 
at so noble an enterprise."^ 

To form an idea of the various but prodi- 
gious effect that these propositions produced 
in Germany, we should endeavour to follow 
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lliem wherever they penolntod,— mto the 
study of the leemed, the cell of the monk, and 
the palaces of the princes. 

Reachlin received a copy of them. He 
was tired of the rude conflict he bad waited 
with the monks. The 8treng:Ui evinced by 
the new combatant in these theses cheered the 
depressed spirits of the old champion of 
letters, and gave fresh Joy to his drooping 
heart. ** Thanks be to God," exclaimed be, 
after having read tbem, ** they have now found 
a man who will give them so much todo^ tliat 
they will be very glad to leave my old age to 
pass away in peace." 

The cautious Erasmus was in the Low 
Countries when the theses reached him* He 
inwardly rejoioed to see his secret desifes for 
the reform of abases so courageously express- 
ed : he commended tbeir author, only exhort- 
ing him to more moderation and prudence. 
And yet, when some one in his presence 
blamed Luther's violence, ** God^" said Eras- 
mus, ** has sent a physician who cuts into the 
flesh, because, without such an one, the dis- 
order would become incurable." And when 
afterwards Ihe Elector of Saxony asked his 
opintoD of Luther's affair,-—** I am not at all 
surprised," answered he, smiling, '* that be 
has occasioned so much disturbance, for he 
has committed two unpardonable offences,—* 
he has attacked the tiara of the Pope, and the 
bellies of the menks."^ 

Doetor Flek, prior of the cloister of Stein- 
laositx, had for some time discontinued read- 
ing mass, but he tcdd no one his true reason. 
One day he found the theses of Luther in the 
convent refectory : he took them up and read ; 
and no sooner bad he gone through some 
of them, than, unable to suppress his joy, he 
exclaimed, ** Oh ! now at last, one is come 
who has been long waited for, and will tell 
yon all ; — ^look there, monks !" Thence glanc- 
ing into futurity, as Mathesius remarks, and 
playing on the word Wittemberg: **A11 the 
world,^ said he, •* will come to seek wisdom 
on that mountain, and will find it."^ He wrote 
to the Doctor, urging him by all means to con- 
tinue the glorious struggle with courage. 
Lather calls him ** a man full of joy and con- 
solation." 

The ancient and femous episcopal see of 
Wunborg was then filled by a pious, kind^ 
and prudent man, Laurence of Bibra. When 
a gentleman came to announce to him that he 
destined bis daughter for the cloister, ** Better 
give her a husband," said he. And he added, 
** If you want money to do so, I will lend 
yoQ.'* The Emperor and all the princes had 
the highest esteem for him. He oeplored the 
disorders of the Church, and especially of the 
convents. The theses reached him also in his 
episcopal palace; he read them with great 
joy, and publicly declared that he y proved 
Luther*s view. He afterwards wrote to the 
Elector Frederic, ** Do not let the pious Doc* 
tor Martin Lather leave you, for the charges 
against him are unjust." The Elector rejoiced 
at this testimony, copied it with his own hand, 
and scot it to ^e Reformer. 



The Emperor Maximilian, the predecessor 
of Charles V., himself read and admired the 
theses of the monk of Wittemberg. He per- 
ceived the wide grasp of his thoughts ; he ror^ 
saw that this obscure Augustine might proba- 
bly become a powerful ally in Germany, in her 
struggle with Rome. Accordingly, he sen*- 
this message to the Eliector of Saxony : «* Take 
care of the monk Luther, for a time may come 
when we may have need of him:"''*and shortly 
after, meeting Pfeffinger, the confidential ad- 
viser of the Elector, at the Diet,--«^WeM,'* 
said he, "what is your Augustine about t 
Truly his propositions are not to be despised. 
He will show wonders to the monks.**^ 

Even at Rome, and at the Vatican, the the- 
ses were not so 11^ received. Leo X. regarded 
them rather with the feelings of a friend of 
learning than a Pope. The amusement they 
gave him made him oyerlook the stem truths 
they contained ; and when Silvester Prierias, 
the master of the sacred palace$ besought him 
to treat Luther as a heretic, he answered, 
** That same brother, Martin Luther, is a man 
or talent, and all that is said against him is 
mere monkish jealousy."^* 

There were few on whom the theses of 
Luther had more effect than on the student of 
Annaberg, whom Tetxel had so enmercifully 
repulsed. Myconiushad entered into a con- 
vent. That very night he had dreamed that 
he saw a wide field covered with ripe grain. 
*« Reap," said the voice of him who seemed 
to conduct him ; and when he excused him* 
self as unskilled, his guide showed him a 
reaper labouring at his work with inconceiv- 
able activity. ** Follow him, and do as he 
does^"^6aid his guide. Myconius, panting, 
like Luther, for holiness, gave himself up m 
the convent to watohings, fsstings, macera- 
tions, and all the works of roan's invention. 
But in the end he abandoned all hope of attain- 
ing ihe object of his pursuit. He left off study 
ar^ applied himself only to mSnual labours. 
Sometimes he bound books, sometimes he 
wrought as a turner, or at some other mecha- 
nical occupation. This activity of body was 
unavailing, however, to quiet his troubled con« 
science. God had spoken to him; he could 
not relapse into his let mer sleep. This dis» 
tress of mind lasted several years. Men some- 
times imagine that the paths of the Reformers 
were altogether pleasant, and that when once 
they had rejected the burdensome observances 
of toe Church, nothing remained but ease and 
delight. . Such persons do not know that they 
only arrived at the truth by internal struggles 
a thousand times more painful than the observ- 
anees to which servile spirits readily submitted. 

At length the year 1517 arrived : the theses 
of Luther were published; they ran through 
all lands ; they arrived at the convent in which 
the atudent of Annaberg was immured. He 
retired with another monk, John Voit, into a 
comer of the cloister, that he might read them 
undisturbed.^^ There was indeed the truth he 
had learned from his father; his eyes were 
opened ; he felt a voice within him responding 
to that which- then resounded throughout Gei«> 
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many; aiul a rich oomfoit filled his heart. 
*M 866 clearly,'* said be, *' that Martin Lu- 
ther is the reaper whom I beheld in my dream, 
and who taugot me to gather in the ripe com." 
Immediately be began to profess the doctrine 
vhich Luther had proclaimed. The monks 
listened td him with dismay, combated bie 
new opinions, and ej^el aimed against Luther 
and his convent. ^^That convent," replied 
Myconius, ** is as the Sepulchre of our Lon^; 
some men attempt to binder Christ's resurrec- 
tion, but tbey oannot succeed in their attempt." 
At last his superiors, seeing that they were 
nnable to convince him, forbade him for a 
year and a half all intercourse beyond the 
walls of his convent; prohibiting him from 
writing or receiving letters ; and threatened 
him with perpetual imprisonment. However, 
the hour of deliverance came also to him. 
Appointed shortly after pastor at Zwickau, 
he was the first who openly declared against 
the Papacy in the churches of Thunngia. 
** Then it was that I was enabled," says he, 
**to labour with ni^ venerable father Lu- 
ther in the harvest of the gospel." Jonas has 
designated him a man capable of all he un- 
dertook.^ 

Doubtless there were other souls besides 
these to whom the theses of Luther were the 
signal of life. They kindled a new light in 
many a cell, cabin, and even palaee. Whilst 
those who sought, in monastic seclusion, a 
veil-supplied board, a life of indolence, or the 
leverence of their fellow-men, observes Mathe- 
sius, heaped reproaches on the Reformer's 
name,-^the monks who lived in prayer, fastr 
ings, and mortifications, thanked God when 
they heard the first cry of that eagle predicted 
by John Hues, a century before."^ Even the 
common people, who understood but little of 
the theological question, and only knew that 
this man protested against mendicant fnars 
and indolent monks, hailed him with shouts 
of joy. An extraordinary sensation was pro- 
duced in Germany by his bold propositions. 
But others of bis contemporaries foresaw their 
serious consequences, and the many obstacles 
they would have to encounter. They loudly 
expressed their fears, and never rejoiced with- 
out trembling. t 

^*I fear much," wrote Bernard Adelman, 
the excellent canon of Augsburg, to his friend 
Piickheimer, ** that the worthy man will be, 
after all, obliged to yield to the avarice and 
power of the partisans of indulgences. His 
remonstrances have had so littM effect, that 
the Bishop of Augsburg, our primate and me- 
tropolitan, has just oMered, in the Pope's 
name, fresh indulgences for St. Peter's at 
Rome.** Let him, without losing time, seek 
the support of the princes ; let lum beware of 
tempting God ; for one must be void of com- 
mon sense, not to see the imminent danger in 
which he stands." Adelman rejoiced greatly 
when a report was current that King Henry 
VIII. had invited Luther to England, ''He 
will there," thought he^ «« be able to teach the 
truth without molestation." Many there were 
who thus imagined that the doctrine of the 



Gospel needed to be supperted by the peiwiir 
of princes. Tbey knew not that it advance* 
without any such power, and that often the aK 
liance of this power hinders and weakens it. 

The celebfated historian, Albert Krana, was 
lying on his death-bed at Hamburgh, when 
the theses of Luther were brought to him. 
*' Tbotthasttruthonthy side, brother Martin !" 
exclaimed the dying man, *^ but thou wilt not 
socoeed. Poor monk, get thee to thy cell, and 
cry, O God, have mercy on me!"" 

An old priest of Hexter in Westphalia, bar* 
ing received and read the theses in his pre»> 
by tery, said, in low German^ shaking his headt 
** Dear brother Martin, if you succeed in cast- 
ing down that purgatory and those sellers of 
papers truly you will be a great man." Erbe- 
nius« who lived a hundred years later, wrote 
these lines under the words we have quoted ; 

Quid verA, nunc si viverel, 
Bonus iste clericus diceret T* 

Not only did many of Luther's frienda c 
oeivefears from his proceeding ; several 
pressed to him their disapproval. 

The Bisbop of Brandenburg, gdeved at t 
ingao imjportant a controversy originating in 
his own diocese,, wonld have wish^ to stiAe 
it. He resolved to set about it with mildness. 
''1 find," said he to Luther, by the Abbot of 
Lenin, *' nothing in the theses ooneeming the 
indulgences at variance with the Catholic raitb. 
I even myself condemn those imprudent pro- 
clamations; but for the love of peace, and oat 
of regard lo your bishop, cease to write on this 
subject." Luther was embarrassed that so 
distinguished an abbot and so great a bishop 
should address him with such humility. Moved 
and carried away by the first impulse of his 
heart, he answered, *' 1 consent; I prefer ob^ 
dience even to the working of miracles, if that 
were possible to me."" 

The Elector saw with regret the oommenoe* 
ment of a contest, legitimate doubtless, but 
one of which the result could not be foreseen. 
No prince more sincerely deeired to maintain 
the public peaoe than Frederic. Yet now 
what a vast conflagration might not this little 
fire kindle! what great contentions, what 
rending asunder of the nations might this 
quarrel with the monks produce ! The Elector 
sent Luther repeated intimations of his un- 
easiness on the subject^ 

In his own order, and even in his convent 
of Wittemberg, Luther met with disapproba- 
tion. The prior and the sob-prior were fright- 
ened at the outcry made by Tetxel and all bis 
companions. They went to brother Martin's 
cell, alarmed and trembling: *«Pray," said 
they, '*do not bring disgrace upon your order ! 
The other orders, and especially the Domini* 
cans, are already transported with joy to think 
that thay are not alone in their obloquy." 
Lather was affiseted by these words; but soon 
rscovertng himself, be answered, «*Dear fa- 
thers I if the thing is not of God, it will come 



* What would the worthy clerk now say 
If he were living in our day? 
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tomngbt; if it is, let it go forward/' The 
prior and the euh-prior were silent. "The 
thing is going forward t/i//," adds Luther, 
after having related this ciroomstance, " and 
if it please God, it will go on better and better 
to the end. Amen.*^ 

Lather had many other attacks of a very 
difierept kind to endure. At Erfurth he was 
aoeosed of violence and pride in the manner 
in which he condemned the opinions of others ; 
a reproach to which those persons are gene- 
rally exposed who have that s^ngth of con- 
victicm which is produced by the word of Grod. 
He was leproached with haste, and with 
levity. 

**They require modesty in me," replied 
Luther, ** and they themselves trample it un- 
der foot in the judgment thoy pass on me ! . . . 
We behold the mote in another's^ye, and con- 
sider not the beam that is in our own eye. . . . 
The truth will gain no more by my miodesty 
tiian it will lose by my rashness." — " I should 
like to know," continued he, addressing him- 
self to Lange, ** what errors you and your di- 
vines have found in my theses. Who does 
not know that we can seldom advance a new 
idea without an appearance of pride* and with- 
out being accused of seeking quarrsis) If 
humility herself attempted any thin^ new, 
those of a different opinion would exclaim that 
she was proud.^ Whv were Christ and all the 
martyrs put to death f Because they appeared 
proud despisers of the wisdom of the times in 
which they lived, and beeaate they brought 
forward new truths without haviog first hum- 
bly consulted the oracles of the old opiuions. 

*' Let not the wise men of the present day, 
therefore, expect from me so much humility, 
or ratfao' hvpocrisy, as to-ask their judgment, 
before I publish that which vay dutj calls upon 
me to proclaim. What ( am doing will not 
be effected by the prudence of man, but by the 
counsel of God. If the work is of God, who 
shall stop itl If it is not^ who can forward 
it? Not my will, not theirs, nor ours, but 
Thy will, thine, holy Father, who art in hea- 
ven!" 

What bddness, what noble enthusiasm, 
what trust in God ! and especially what truth 
in these words, and what truth for all times! 

However, the reproaches and accusations 
which were brousht against Luther from all 
sidea, did not fail to make some impression 
upon his mind. He was deceived in his ex- 
pectations. He had expected to see the heads 
of ihe Church, the most distinguished philo- 
sophers of the nation, publicly join him ; but 
it was quite otherwise. A word of encourage- 
ment hastily bestowed at the outset was all 
that the more favourably disposed afforded 
him ; and many of those whom he had rep[arded 
with most veneration were loud in their con- 
demnatioo of him. He felt himself alone in 
the Church; alone againfit Rome; alone at 
the foot of that ancient and formidable cita- 
del, whose foundations reached to the bowels 
of the earth, and whose walls, ascending to 
the skies, appeared to deride the presump- 
taooM stroke which bis hand had aimed against 
13 



them.*' He was disturbed and dejected at the 
thought. Doubts, which he thought he had 
overcome, returned to his mind with finesh 
force. He trembled to think that he had the 
whole authority of the Church against him. 
To withdraw himself from that authority, to 
resist that voice which nations and ages had 
humbly obeyed, to set himself in opposition 
to that Church which he had been accustomed 
fiftn his infancy to revere as the mother of 
the faithful ; he, a despicable monk,— it was 
an effort beyond human power." No one step 
cost him so much as this, and it was in fact 
this that decided the fate of the Reformation. 

No one can describe better than himself the 
struggle he then suffered in his mind. ^I 
began this affair," said he, **with great leer 
and trembling. What was I at that timet 
a poor, wretched, contemptible friar^ more 
like a corpse than a man.^ Who was I, to 
oppose the Pope's majesty, before which not 
only the kings of the earth and the whole 
world trembled ; but also, if I may so speak, 
heaven and hell were constrained to obey the 
slightest intimation of his willt No one 
can know what I suffered those first two 
years, and in what dejection, I might say in 
what despair, I was odea plunged. Those 
proud spirits who afterwards attacked the 
Pope with such boldness, can form no idea of 
my sufferings ; though, with all their skill, 
they could kAve done him no injury, if Christ 
had not inflicted upon him, through me, His 
weak and unworthy instrument, a wound from 
which he will never recover* But whilst they 
were satbfied to look on and leave me to face 
the danger alone, I was not so happy, so calm, 
or so suiB of success ; for I did not then know 
many things which now, thanks be to God, I 
do know. There were, it is true, many pious 
Christians who were much plessed with my 
propositions and thought nighly of them. 
But I was not able to recognise these, or look 
.upon them as inspired by me Holy Ghost; I 
only looked to the Pope, the cardinals, the 
bishops, the theologians, the jurisconsults^ the 
monks, the priests. It wais from thenee that 
I expected the Spirit to breathe. However, 
after having triumphed, by means of the Scrip- 
tures, over all opposing arguments, I at last 
overcame, by the grace of Christ, with much 
anguish, labour, and great difficulty, the only 
argument that still stopped me, namely^ *that 
I must hear the church ;'^for, from ray heart, 
I honoured the church of the Pope as the trae 
church, and I did so with more sincerity and 
veneration thah those disgracefnl and infa- 
mous corrupters of the church, who, to oppose 
me,. now so much extol it. If I had despised 
the Pope, as those persons do in their hearts, 
who praise him so much with their lips, I 
should have feared that the earth would open 
at that instant^ and swallow me up alive, like 
Korah and his company." 

How honourable are these struggles to 
Luther's character ! what shicerity, what up* 
rightness, do they evince! and how much 
more worthy of our respect is he rendered by 
these painful assaults firom within and torn 
8h 
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with<rat| than he could have been by an intre- 
pidity untried by confliet. This travail of hie 
soul ie good evidence of the truth and divine 
nature of his work. We see that the cause 
and principle of all his actions was from 
heaven. Who will dare to say, afVer all the 
eharacteristios we have pointed out, that the 
Reformation was a political afiairt No, 
certainly, it was not the fruit of human poUcy, 
bat of divine power. If Luther had obfy 
been actuated by human passions, he woo Id 
have yielded to his fears; his disappoint- 
ments and misvivinga would have smothered 
the fire that had been kindled in his soul, and 
he would only have shed a transient light 
upon the Church, as had been done before by 
so many zealous and pious men, whose names 
have been handed down to posterity. But 
now God's time was come ; the work was not 
to be arreeted; the enfranchisement of the 
Charcb must be accomplished. Luther was 
destined at least to prepare the way for that 
complete deliverance and that mighty increase 
which are promised to the kingdom of Christ. 
Accordingly he experienced the truth of that 
glorious promise: **The youths shall faint, 
and be weary, and the young men shall utterly 
fail : But they that wait on the Lord shall re- 
new their strength; they shall mount up with 
wings, as eagles." And the same divine 
power, which, animating the heart of the Doc- 
tor of Wittemberg, had led him to the combat, 
soon restored his former courage. 

The reproaches, the timidity, or the silence 
of bis friends had discouraged him ; the at- 
tacks of his enemies reanimated him : this is 
usually the case. The adversaries of the 
truth, thinking by their violence to do their 
own work, did in fact the work of God.*' 
Tetzel took up the gauntlet, but with a feeble 
hand. The sermon of Luther, which had had 
the same effect upon the common people as 
the theses had had upon the learned, was the 
first thing he undertook to answer. He re- 
plied to this- discourse, sentence by sentence, 
m his own manner ; he then gave notioe that 
he was preparing to confute his adversary 
more at length, in some theses which he 
would maintain at the famous university of 
Frankfort upon the Oder. *^Then," said he, 
referring to the conclusion of Luther's sermon, 
** every one will be able to discover who is an 
heresiarch, a heretic, a schismatic, — who is 
in error, who is rash, who is a slanderer. 
Then it will be evident to the eyes of all, who 
has *a gloomy brain,' who has * never felt the 
Bible, read the doctrines of Christianity, and 
understood his own teachers ;'— and in de- 
ibnee of the propositions that I bring forward 
I am ready to sufier any punishment what- 
soever, imprisonment, bastinado, water, or 
fire." 

One thingstrikes us in this work of Tetzel's, 
It is the difference between his German and 
that of Luther. It seems as if there were a 
distanoe of several ages between them. A 
foreigner especially finds it difficult to under- 
stand Tetzel, whilst the language of Luther 
is almost entirely such as is osm at the Re- 



sent day. It is sufficient to compare thcif 
writings, to see that Lather is the father uf 
the German language. This is undoubtedly 
one of the least of his merits, but still it is a 
merit. 

Luther replied to this attack without nam- 
ing Tetzel; — ^fetzel had not named him. 
But there was no one in Germany who could 
not have written in the front of their produc- 
tions the names which the authors thought fit 
to Conceal. Tetzel endeavoured to confound 
the repentance that God requires with the pe- 
nitence that the Church imposes ; in order to 
give higher value to his inaulgences. Luther 
undertook to clear up this point. 

•* To avoid many words," said he, in his 
own picturesque language, *^1 give to the 
winds, (which have more leisure than I have,) 
his other remarks, which are but paper flowers 
and dry leaves* and I content myself with 
examining the foundations of his edifice of 
bum," 

«* The penitence imposed by the holy Father 
cannot be the repentance required by Christ : 
for what the holy Father imposes he can dis- 
pense with : and if these two penitences are 
one and the same thing, it follows that the 
hoW Father takes away what Christ imposes, 
and destroys ^e commandment of God . . . 
Let him only ill treat me," continues Luther, 
after having quoted other false interpretations 
of Tetzel, *Met him call me a heretic; schis- 
matical, slanderous, and Whatever he pleases : 
I shall not be bis enemy on that account;— 
nay, so far from it, I will, on that account, 
pray for him as for a friend. But it cannot be 
endured that he should treat the Holy Scrip- 
tore, our consolation, as a sow treats a sack 
of oats."" 

We must accustom ourselves to find Luther 
sometimes using expressions too coarsely vi- 
tuperative for modem taste : it was the cus- 
tom of the time ; and we generally find in 
those words which shock our notions of pro- 
priety in language, a suitableness and strength 
which redeem their haishness. He con- 
tinues : 

** He who purchases indulgences, (say our 
adversaries again,) does better than he who 
gives alms to a poor man, unless he be re- 
duced to the greatest extremity. Now, if 
they tell us that the Turks are profaning our 
churches and crosses, we may hear it without 
shuddering, for we have amongst ourselves 
Turks a hundred times worse, who profane 
and annihilate the only true sanctuary, the 
word of God, which sanctifies all things. . . . 
Let him who wishes to follow this precept, 
take good care not to feed the hungiy, or to 
clothe the naked, before they die of want, and 
consequently have no more need of assistance.^* 

It is important to compare Luther's zeal for 
good worKS, with what he says about justifi. 
cation by faith. Indeed, no one who has any 
experience and knowledge of Christianity, 
wants this new proof of a truth of which he 
has felt the fullest evidence; namely, that the 
more firmly we hold the doctrine of jostifica*^ 
tion ty fiiithy the better we know the neceasi- 
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ty of woi^s, and the more dilisent we are in 
the practice of them ; whilst on Uie other hand, 
anj iazitj of the doctrine of faith hringe with 
it, of neeessitv, a neglect of good worka. La- 
ther, St. Paul before him, and Howard afWr 
him are proofs of the former assertion. All 
men without this faith, — ^and. the world is full 
of SQch,«^give proof of the latter. 

Luther proceeds to refer to the insults of 
Tetzel, and returns them in this fashion: *'It 
seems to me, at the sound of these inTectires, 
that I hear a great ass braying at me. I re- 
joice at it, and should be very sorry that such 
people should call me a good Christian." . . . 
We must represent Luther such as he was, 
and with all his weaknesses. This indina-* 
tion to homour, and even low humour, was 
one of them. He was a great man, a man of 
God ; but he was a man, and not an angel, 
nor even a perfect man. Vfho has the right 
to require this in him 1 

^* F urthermore," adds be, defying and chal- 
lenging his adversaries to combat, *^ although 
£)r such things it is not the custom to bum 
heretics, here am I4 at Witjtemberg, I, Doctor 
Martin Luther! and if there is any inquisitor 
who wishes to chew iron, or blow up rocks, 
I give him notice that be may have a safe- 
eooduct hither, open gates, a good table, and 
a lodging prepared for him, all through the 
eracioufl care of the worthy prince, Duke 
Frederic, Elector of Saxony, who will never 
be the protector of heretics. "• 

We see that Luther was not wanting in 
eottfage. He trusted in the word of God, and 
that is a rock that never fails to shelter us in 
ibe storm. But God in his faithfulness also 
afforded hiod other assistance. To the bursts 
of joy with which the multitude received the 
ti^ses of Luther, had succeeded a mournful 
silence. The learned had timidly withdrawn 
whea they heard the calumnies and insults 
of Tetzel and of the Dominicans. The bish- 
ops, who bad before loudly blamed the abuse 
of the indnlgencps, seeing them at last attack- 
ed, had not failed, as is always the case, to 
discover that the attack was unseasonable. 
The greater part of the Reformer's friends 
were alarmed. Kvery one shrunk back. But 
when the first alarm was over, a change took 
Dlace in the minds of men. The monk of 
Wittemberg, who, for some lime had been al- 
most alone in the Church, soon saw himself 
aeain surrounded by a auiltitude of friends and 
admirers. 

There was one, who, though timid still re- 
Baioed faithful to him at this crisis, and whose 
fnendship was a consolation and support 
This was Spalatin. Their correspondence 
hzd been kept up. ** I return you thanks," 
he sajs to him, speaking of a special mark of 
frrndsbip be had received from him, ^* but 
what do I not owe you V^ It was on the 11th 
of November^ 1 517, elevmt days after the pub- 
hcatioD of the theses, and consequentiv at the 
moment when the minds of the people were 
ia the greatest ferment, that Luther thus pour- 
ed for& his. gratitude to his friend. It is in- 
teresting to see in this veiy letter to Spalatin^ 



how this strong man who had just performed 
an action requiring so much courage, acknow- 
ledges whence his strength is derived. *^ We 
can do nothing of ourselves; we can do all 
things by the grace of God. Ignorance in 
any measure is altogether beyond our power 
to overcome. There is no ignorance so dark 
but the grace of God can dispel it. The more 
we labour by our own strength to attain wis- 
dom,* the more infatuated we become.*' And 
it is not true that this invincible ignorance 
excuses the sinner, for otherwise there is no 
snoh thing as sin in the world.'* 

Luther had sent bis propositions neither to 
the prince nor to any of his courtiers. It ap- 
pears that the chaplain expressed some sur- 
prise at this. '^I did not wish," answered 
Luther, «Uhat my theses should reach the 
hands of our illustrious prince, or any of his 
circle, before those who think they^ are there- 
in referred to had received them, lest they 
should suppose that I published them by the 
prince's direction, or to court his flavour, and 
out of ill-will to the Bishop of Mentz. I am 
told there are several who fancy this ; — but 
now I can safely affinn, that my theses were 
published without the privity of Duke Fre- 
deric."*® 

If Spalatin comforted hie friend, and sup- 

Eorted him with all his influence, Luther, on 
is part endeavoured to answer all the inqui- 
ries addressed to him by the diffident chap* 
lain. Among his questions was one which 
is often proposed in our days. **What,'* 
asked be, ^ is the best method of studying the 
Scriptures 1" 

"Hitherto," answered Lother, "worthy 
Spalatin, you have asked only things I was 
able to answer. But to gnidis you in the study 
of the Hol^ Scripture is beyond my strength. 
However, if you insist on knowing my method^ 
I will not conceal it from you. 

"It is most plain we cannot attain tp the 
understanding of Scripture either by study or 
by strength of intellect. Therefore your first 
duty must be to begin with prayer.^ Entreat the 
Lord to deign to grant you, in his rich mercy, 
rightly to understand his word. There is no 
other interpreter of the word of God but the 
author of that word himself; even as He has 
said, • They shall all be taught of God.' Hope 
nothing from your study, or the strength of 
your intellect; but simply put your trust in 
God, and in the guidance of his Spirit. Be- 
lieve one who has made trial of this method."* 
Here we see how Lt^ther attained to the pos- 
sesion of the truth which he preached to 
others. It was not, as some have said, by 
following the guidance of his own presump- 
tuous reason ; nor was it, as others assert, by 
surrendering himself to the contentious pas- 
sions. He drew from the purest and holiest 
spring, by humble, trusting, and prayerful in- 
Guiry of God himself. But then, there are 
few men of this age who follow his example ; 
and hence it is that there are few who under- 
stand him. To a. thoughtful mind these 
words of Luther are of themselves a justifica* 
; tloa of the Refiormation* 
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Lather also found oonsolation in the fiiend- 
ship of respectable laymen. Christopher 
Schearl, the worthy town-clerk of the imperial 
city of Nuremberg, at this time afforded him 
some affecting marks of his regard." How 
sweet to the heart of a man encompassed with 
adversaries is every intimation of interest felt 
in his success! The town-clerk of Nurem" 
berg went further; he wished to bring over 
other friends to the man he himself befriended. 
He proposed to him that he should dedicate 
one of nis writings to Jerome Ebner, a juris- 
consult of Nuremberg, who was then in great 
lepute. ** You have a high notion of my la- 
bours/* answered Luther modesdj; ''but I 
myself have a very poor opinion of them. It 
was my wish, however, to comply with your 
desire. I looked,— but amongstalf my papers, 
which I never before thought so meanly of, I 
could find nothing but what seemed totally 
unworthy of being dedicated to so distin- 
guished a person by so humble an individual 
as myself.** Touching humility ! The words 
are those of Lather,-^and he is speaking of 
the comparatively unknown name of Doctor 
£bn6r! Posterity has not ratified his esti- 
nate. 

Luther, who made no attempt to circulate 
his theses, had not only abstained ftota send- 
ing them to the Elector and his court, but had 
not even sent them to Scheurl. The town- 
clerk of Nuiemberg expressed some surprise 
at this. *' My d^ign,*' answered Luther, 
*' was not to make them so public. I wished 
to discuss the various points comprised in them 
with some of our associates and neighbours.'^ 
If they had condemned them, I would have 
destroyed them ; if they had approved them, 
I would have published them. But now they 
have been printed again and again, and cii^ 
culated so far beyond all my expectations, 
that I regret the production of them ;'*"not that 
I fear the truth being made known to the peo- 
ple, for that is my object; but they are not 
m the best form for general instruction. They 
contain some points, too, which are still ques- 
tionable in my own judgment And if I had 
thought they would have made such an im- 
pression, there are propositions that I would 
have lefV out, and others that I would have 
asserted with greater confidence.** Luther 
afterwards thought differently. Far from 
fearing that he had said too much, he declared 
he ought to have spoken out much more fully. 
But the apprehensions that Luther evinced to 
Scheurl oo honour to his sincerity. Hiey 
show that he had no preconceived plan, or 
party purpose; that he was free from self- 
conceit, and was seeking the truth alone. 
When he had discovered it in its fulness, his 
language was changed. '' You will find in 
my earlier writings,*' said he, many years 
afterwards, *' that I very humbly conceded to 
the Pope many and important things which I 
now abhor and regara as abominable and 
blasphemous.**'^ 

Scheurl was not the only layman of consi* 
deration who then manifested a friendly dis- 
position towards Luther* The funous painter. 



Albert Duier, sent him a present, probabli 
one of his productions, and the Doctor ex 
pressed his gratitude for the gifU^ 

Thus Luther, at that time, experienced ii 
his own person the truth of the divine word 
'' A friend loveth at all times ; and a brothe 
is bom for adversity.** But he recalled th< 
passage for comfort to others as well as u 
himself. 

He pleaded for the entire nation. Th< 
Blector had just levied a tax, and it was af 
firmed that he was about to levy another, ii 
accordance, probably, with Uie advice of Pfef 
finger, his counsellor, whose conduct wai 
often the subject of Luther*8 strictures. Thi 
Doctor boldly placed himself in the breach 
** Let not your Highness," said he» ** despi» 
the prayer of a poor friar. I beseech jou, ii 
God's name, not to impose any further tax 
I was heart-broken,— and so were many of 
those who are most devoted to youv— at see 
in^ to what a degree the last had injured you 
Highness's fair name and popularity, ft i: 
true that God has endowed yon with a loft^ 
judgment, so that you see further into th< 
consequences of these things than I or you 
subjects in general. But it may be the wil 
of God that a meaner capacity shall ministei 
instruction to a greater,— to the end that n< 
one may trust in himself, but simply in th< 
Lord our God. May he deign, for our good 
to preserve your body in health, and your soul 
for everlasting blessedness. Amen.'* Thoi 
the Gospel, while it honours kings, pleads th< 
cause or the people. It instructs subjects ii 
their duties, and it calls upon princes to hi 
regardful of their subjects* rights. The voic^ 
of such a Christian man as Luther, speak in| 
in the secret chamber of a sovereign, ma] 
often do more than can be effected by a wholi 
assembly of legislators. 

In this same letter, in which Luther incul 
cated a stem lesson to his prince, he was no 
afraid to ask a boon of him, or rather, to re 
mind him of a promise,-^thepromise be ha< 
made him of a new gown. This freedom oi 
Luther's part, at a moment when he mi?h 
fear he had offended Frederic, is equally 
honourable to the Prince and the Reformer 
«^But if,** said he, *« Pfeffinger has the chargri 
of these matters, let him give it me in reality 
and not in protestations or friendship. For a 
to weaving fine words together, it is what h( 
excels in ; but no good cloth comes of that.* 
Luther thought that by his faithful counsel 
he had fairly earned his court garment."^Ho\v 
ever, two years after he had not received ii 
and his solicitation was renewed.i°*A fao 
which seems to show that Frederic was no 
so easily wrought upon by Luther as has beei 
supposed. 

The minds of men had gradually recovercn 
from the alarm that bad at first been eommu 
nieated to them. Luther himself was inclines 
to declare that bis words did not bear the con 
struetion that had been put upon them. NcM 
events might have diverted pnblic attention 
and the blow aimed against the Romish doo 
trin» might have spent Uself in the air, as ha4 
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o<leii bemi the case before. But tbe partisans 
of Rome prevented the affair from ending thus, 
Tbej &Dned the flame instead of extinguish- 
ingii. 

Tetzel and the Dominicans haughtily re- 
plied to the attack made upon them. £a^er 
to crush the audacious monk who had dis- 
toihed their traffic, and to conciliate the favour 
cf tbe Roman Pontiff, they raised a shout of 
iadignatioii^—- affirmed that to attack tbe in- 
d&lgenees established by the Pope, was to 
aoack the Pope himself; and summoned to 
tbetr assistance all the monks and divines of 
their school.^ It is evident, indeed, that Tet- 
zel was coBBciousof hisown inability to cope 
Tith aoch an adversary as Luther. Quite 
disconcerted by the Doctor^s attack, and irri- 
tated in the highest degree, he quitted the 
3eighboorhcx)d of Wittemberg, and went to 
Frankfort on the Oder, where he arrived in 
November* 1517. Conrad Wimpina, a man 
(if great eloquence, and one of the most dis- 
Gnguished divines of the time, was one of the 
professors in the univ^sity of that city. 
Wimpina r^[arded with a jealous eye both 
tbe Doctor of liVittemberg and tbe university 
10 which he belonged* The reputation en- 
joyed by both gave him umbrage. Tetzel 
raqnested him to answer the theses of Luther, 
and Wimpina accordingly wrote two series 
of antitheses, the first in defence of the doc- 
trine of indulgences, and the second of the 
Papal anthority. 

On the 20th January, 1518, took place that 
^ispntation 'which had been so long preparing, 
vhich had been announced so ostentatiously, 
2ad on which Tetxel buUt his hopes. Loudly 
bd he beat to arms. Monks had been gather- 
i^ together from all the neighbouring clois- 
ters. More than three hundred were now 
usembled. Tetsel read to them his theses, 
h these he repeated all that he had advanced 
before, even the declaration that — ^^ Whoso- 
ever shall say the soul does not take its 
%ht from pargatory, immediately that the 
sioney is dropp«] into the chest is in error.''**'' 

But, aboTe all,- he put forward propositions 
by which the Pope seemed actoally ** seated,'* 
as the apostle expresses it, <* in the temple of 
God, showing himself to be God." This 
shameless dealer in counterfeit wares fonnd it 
convenient to retreat with all his disorders and 
scandals nnder the eover of the. Pope's mantle. 

The following are positions which he de- 
rUred himself ready to defend, in presence of 
the nom^ons assembly that surrounded him : 

** 3. Christians should be taught, that the 
Pope, in the plenitude of his power, is higher 
than the universal church, and superior to 
eooneils; and that entire submissbn is due 
to bis decrees. 

»4. Chiistiaas should be taught, that the 
Pope alone has the right to decide in questions 
ef Christian doctrine;— that he alone, and no 
other, has power to explain, according to his 
jtidgmeot, the sense ot Holy Scripture, and to 
approve or c<mdemn the words and works of 
oiheia, 
*'5. Chmtians should be taught, that the 



judgment of the Pope^ in things pertaining to 
Christian doctrine, and necessary to the salva- 
tion of mankind, can in no case err. 

*^6. Christians should be taught, that they 
should place more dependence m matters of 
faith on tbe Pope*s judgment, eipressed in 
his decrees, than of the unanimous opinion 
of all tbe learned, resting merely upon their 
interpretation of Scripture. 

'^8. Christians should be taught, that Uiey 
who conspire aeainst the honour or dignity of 
the Pope incur the guilt of treason, and des^ve 
to be accursed. 

** 17. Christians should be taught, that there 
are many things which the Church regards as 
certain articles of the Catholic faith, altbough 
they are not found either in the inspired Scrip- 
tures or in the early Fathers. 

** 44. Christians should be taught to regard 
as obstinate heretics all who, by speech, action, 
or writing, declare that they would not retract 
their heretical propositions, though excommu- 
nication a(Wr excommunication should be 
showered upon them like hail. 

** 48. Christians should be taught, that they 
who protect the errors of heretics, and who# 
by their authority, hinder them from being 
brought before the judge who has a right to 
hear them, are excommunicate ; — and that if, 
within the space of one year, they cease not 
from doing so, they will be declared infamous, 
and severely visited with punishment, con- 
formable to the provisions of the law, and for 
the warning of others.'^ 

<*50. Christians should be taught, that they 
who scribble so many bookp and tracts, — who 
preach, or publicly, and with evil intention, 
dispute about the confession of the lips, the 
satisfaction of works, the rich and large in- 
dulgences of the Bishop of Rome ami his 
power; they who side with those who preach 
or write such things, and take pleasure in their 
writings, and circulate them among the people 
and in society ; and finally^ all they, who, in 
secret, speak of these things with contempt or 
irreverence, must expect to fall under the pen- 
alties before recited, and to plunge themselves 
and others along with them, into eternal con- 
demnation at the great day, and the deepest 
disgrace in this present . world. For every 
beast that toucheth the mountain shall be 
stoned." 

We perceive that Luther was not the only 
object of Tetzel's attack. In his 48th thesis 
he probably had an eye to the Elector of 
Saxony. In other respects these propositions 
savour strongly of the Dominican. To threaten 
all opposition with rigorous chastisements, 
was an inquisitor's argument, which there was 
no way of answering. The three hundred 
monks, whom Tetzel had assembled, were 
full of admiration of all that he had said. The 
divines of the university were too fearful of 
being classed among tbe promoters of heresy^ 
and too much attache^ to the principles of 
Wimpina, openly to attack the astounding 
theses which had been read in their presence. 

This affair, therefore, about which there had 
been so muQh noise, seemed likely to end like . 
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a mock fight ; but among the crowd of stadenla 
present at the discussion was a young man, 
about twenty years of age, named John Knip- 
atrow* He bad read the theses of Luther, and 
found them agreeable to the Scriptures. In- 
dignant at seeing the truth publicly trampled 
under foot, without any one offering himself 
in its defence, the young man raised his voice, 
to the great surprise of the whole assembly, 
and attacked the presumptuous Tetsel» The 
poor Dominican, who had not reckoned on any 
such opposition, was thrown into dismay. 
After some attempts at an answer, he aban« 
doned the field of battle, and made room for 
Wimpioa. The latter defended bis cause with 
more vigour; but Knipstrow pressed, him so 
hard that, to put an end to the untoward con- 
test, Wimpina, in his capacity of president, 
declared the discussion terminated, and pro- 
ceeded at once to the promoting of Tetzel to 
the rank of Doctor, as the recompense of this 
glorious dispute. After this, Wimpina, to get 
nd of his young antagonist, caused him to be 
sent to the convent of Pyritz, in Pomerania, 
with directions that he should be strictly watch- 
ed. But this newly-risen luminary, removed 
from th^ banks of the Oder, was destined, at a 
later period, to diffuse the light over Pome- 
rania. God, when he sees fit, employs the 
disciple to confound the master, 

Tetzel, desirous to make up for the check 
he had met with, had recourse to the uUima 
ratio of Rome and its inquisitors,— the fire. 
He set up a pulpit and a scaffold in one of the 
suburbs of Frankfort. He went thither in 
solemn procession, arrayed in the insiffnia of 
an inquisitor of the faith. He inveighed, in 
his most furious manner, from the pulpit. He 
hurled his thunders with an unsparing hand, 
and loudly exclaimed, that ** the heretic Luther 
ought to be burned alive." Then, placing the 
Doctor's propositions and sermon on the scaf- 
fold, he set fire to them."* He showed greater 
dexterity in this operation than be had dis- 
played in defending his theses. Here there 
was none to oppose him, and his victory was 
complete. The arrogant Dominican re-entered 
Frankfort in triumph. When parties accus- 
tomed to power have sustained defeat, they 
have recourse to certain shows and semblances, 
which must be allowed them as a consolation 
for tlieir disgrace. 

The second theses of Tetzel mark an im- 
portant epoch in the Reformation. They 
chan^d the ground of the dispute, transfer- 
ring It from the indulgence-market to the halls 
of the Vaiican,~^and diverted the attack from 
Tetzel, to direct it against the Pope. For the 
contemptible trafficker whom Lnther had as- 
sailed and held powerless in his grasp, they 
substituted the sacred person of the Head of 
Church. Luther was all astonishment at this. 
A little later, probably, he would, of his own 
accord, have taken up this new position; but 
iais enemies spared him the trouble. Thence^ 
forward, the dispute had reference, not merely 
to a discreditea traffic, but to Rome itself'^; 
and the blow, that a bold hand had aimed 
sgainst Tetzel's stalls smote, and shook to 



its foundation, the throne of the pontifical 
king. 

llie theses of Tetzel served, mordover, 
only as a signal to the troop of Romish doc- 
tors. A shout was raised against Luther by 
the monks, enraged at the appearance of an 
adversary more mrmidable even than Erasmus 
or Reuchlin. The name of Luther resounded 
from all the Dominican pulpits. They stirred 
up the passions of the people; they called 
the intrepid Doctor, a madman, a seducer, a 
wretch possessed by the devil. His teaching 
was decried as the most horrible of heresies. 
'* Only wait,*' said they, << a fortnight, or, at 
most, a month; and that notorious heretic will 
be burned alive." Had it depended on the 
Dominicans, indeed, the Saxon Doctor would 
soon have met the fate of Hues and of Jerome ; 
but God was watching over him. His life 
was destined to accomplish what the martyr- 
dom of Huss had begun. For each individual 
serves the purposes of God; one by his life, 
another by his death. Already many ex- 
claimed that the whole university of Wittem- 
berg was tainted with heresy, and they pro- 
nounced it infamous."* ** Let us drive out the 
wretch and all his partisans," said they. And 
in many cases these clamours did, in fact, 
excite the passions of the people. Those 
who shared in the opinions of the Reformer 
were pointed out to public observation, and 
wherever the monks had power in their hands, 
the friends of the Gospel felt the effects of 
their hatred. Thus the prophecy of our Sa- 
viour began to be fulfilled: "They shall 
revile you, and persecute you, and say all 
manner of evil against you falsely, for my 
sake." This recompense of the world is in 
no age withheld from the decided disciples of 
the Gospel. 

When Luther heard of the theses of Tetsel 
and of the general attack of which they had 
given the signal, his courage rose. He saw 
Uiat it was necessary to face such adversaries 
boldly ; bis intrepid spirit felt no difficulty in 
resolving to do so. But, at the same time, 
their weakness discovered to him his own 
strength, and inspired him with the conscioaa- 
ness of what in reality he was. 

He did not, however, give way to those 
emotions of pride which are so congenial to 
man's heart. *' I have more difficulty," wrote 
he to Spalatin, at this time, " to refrain from 
despising my adversaries, and so sinning 
against Christ, than I should have in van- 
quishing them. They are so ignorant, both of 
human and divine things, that it is humbling 
to have to dispute with diem.;, and yet it is 
this very ignorance which gives them their in- 
conceivable boldness and their brazen fionL"'*^ 
But what, above all, strengthened his heart, 
in the midst of this general hostility, was the 
deep conviction that his cause was the cause 
of truth. " Do not wonder," he wrote to Spa- 
latin, in the beginning of 1518, " that they re- 
vile me so unsparingly. I hear their revilings 
with joy. If they did not curse me, we coaTd 
not be so firmly assured that the cause I have 
undertaken is that of God him8elf.^K^bri6t r 
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let for s nen that should be 8f>ok«ii against." 
•« 1 knoWf'^aaid be, another time, ^* that from 
the begtniUDgthe Word of God has been such 
as that whosoeTer would cany it into the 
vorid, must, like the apostles, leaye every 
thing, and be^eUrered unto death. If it were 
not so, it would not be the word of Christ.""' 
This peace, in the midst of agitation, is a thing 
unknown to the heroes of the world. We see 
men at the head of a govemment,-*of a politi- 
cal party ^-^sink under their labours and trials. 
The Christian generally gathers new strength 
in conflict. It is because he is acquainted 
vith a hidden source of refreshment and cou- 
rage, unknown to him whose eyes are closed 
against the Gospel. 

One thing, however, at times disturbed Lu- 
ther: It was the thought of the dissensions 
his coacageoos resistance might give rise to. 
He knew that a word might be enough to set 
the world in a flame. He at times foresaw 
prince opposing prince ; nation, perhaps, set 
against nation. His lov« for his country took 
alarm ; his Christian charity recoiled from the 
prospect* He would gladly have secured 
peace ; yet it behoved him to speak. It was 
the Lord^s will. «•! tremble," said he,-— ^» 1 
shndder-*at the thought that I majr he an oc- 
casion of discord to such mighty princes.""^ 

He still kept silence in regard to Tetzel*s 
pioposttioBS concerning the Pope ; had he been 
carried away by passion, doubtless he would 
have jfollen with impetuosit}r upon that astound- 
ing doctrine, under which his adversary sought 
shelter and concealment for himself. But he 
did nothing of the kind. There is in his de- 
lay, reseiTe, and silence, a something grave 
and solemn, which sufficiently reveals the 
spirit that animated him. He paused, yet not 
from weakne88,-^for the blow was but the 
heavier when at length it fell. 

Tetzef, after his auto-da-fe at Frankfort on 
the Oder, had hastened to send his theses into 
Saxony. They will serve, thought he, as an 
antidote to those of Luther. A roan was de- 
spatched by the inquisitor from Alls to distri- 
bnte his propositions at Wittemberg. The 
students of that university, indignant that 
Tetzel should have burned the theses of their 
master, no sooner heard of the arrival of his 
messenger than they surrounded him in troops, 
inquiring in threatening tones how he had 
dared to bring such things thither. Some of 
them purchased a portion of the copies he had 
brought with him ; others seized on the remain- 
der ; thus getting possession of his whole stock, 
which amounted to eight hundred copies ; then, 
aoknown to the Elector,''^the senate, the rector, 
Luther, and all the professors, the students of 
Wiuemberg posted bills on the gates of the 
tamversity, bearing these words: ^* Whosoever 
desires to be present at the burning and obse- 
quies of the theses of Tetzei, let him repair at 
two o'clock to the market place." 

They assembled in crowds at the hour ap- 
pointed ; and, amidst the acclamations of the 
multitude, committed the propositions of the 
Dominican to the flames. One copy was saved 
from the fiia. Luther afterwards sent it to his 



friend Lange,of Erfurth. The voung students 
acted on the precept of them of old time, ** en 
eye for an eye, and a tooth 'for a tooth,'' and 
not on that of Christ. But when doctors and 
professors had set such an example at Frank- 
fort, can we wonder that youi)g students should 
follow it at Wittemberg 1 The report of this 
academic execution spread through Germany, 
and made much noise."^ Luth^ was deeply 
grieved at it* 

'*I am surprised," wrote he, to his old 
master, Jodocus, at Erfurth, '* that you could 
think I had any thin? to do with the burning 
of Tetzel's theses. Do you think I have utter- 
ly lost my senses 1 Butwhatcanldol When 
the tale is told of me, any thingr, and from every 
quarter, gains implicit belief."^ Can I tie up 
men's tongues? No matter! let them tell, 
and hear, and see, and report whatever tliey 
please. I will go on as lon^ as the Lord shall 
give me strength ; and, with God's help, I 
will fear nothing."—** What will come of it," 
said be to Lange, ** 1 know not; this only I 
know, that the peril in which I stand is greatly 
enhanced by the act""*This occurrence shows 
how the hearts of the young were already 
kindled in the cause of which Luther wais the 
champion. It was a sign of high imj)ort ; fof 
a movement once begun among the young is 
necessarily soon communicated to the entire 
generation. 

The theses of Tetzel and of Wimpina^ 
though slightly esteemed, produced a certain 
eflect. They opened out the questions in dis- 
pute ; they enlarged the rent m the mantle of 
the church ; they brought new questions of 
thrilling interest into the field of controversy. 
Consequently, the heads of the Church began 
to take a nearer view of the debate, and to de- 
clare themselves stroncly against the Reform- 
er. <* I know not, truly, on whoAse protection 
Luther can rely," said the Bishop of Bran- 
denburg, **that he ventures in this way to at- 
tack the authority of the bishops." Perceivmg 
that this new conjuncture called for new pre- 
cautions, the Bishop came himself to Wit- 
temberg. But4ie found Luther animated by 
that inward joy which springs from a good 
conscience, and determined to give battle. 
The Bishop felt that the monk was obeying a 
power higher than his own, and returned in an 
angry mood to Brandenburg. One day, (be- 
fore the close of the winter of 1618,) while 
seated at his fireside, he said, turning to thoso 
who surrounded htm, **I will not lay m^ bead 
down in peace until I have cast Martin into 
the fire like this fagot;" and as he spoke he cast 
the fagot on the blazing hearth. The revolution 
of the sixteenth century was to be no more in- 
debted for support to the heads of the Church 
than that of the first century had been to the 
sanhedrim and the synagogue. The dignified 
priesthood was again, in the sixteenth centu- 
ry, opposed to Luther, the Reformation, and 
its ministers, as it had formerly been to Jesus 
Christ, the Gospel, and his Apostles, and as 
it too often is, in all periods, to the truth. 
**The Bishops,"* said Luther, speaking of the 
visit of the prelate of Brandenburg. ** begin to 
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tee that they shoald have done what I am 
doing, and they are ashamed. They call me 
arrogant and audaeioae; and I do not deny 
that I am 8o. But they are not the people to 
know either what God is, or what we are.'*"^ 

A more formidable leeistance than that 
which Tetzel had offered had now sprung up 
against Luther. Rome had answered him* 
A reply had gone forth from the walls of the 
sacred palace. It was not Leo X., however, 
who condescended to meddle with theology. 
" A squabble among the monks !" said he : 
«* the best way is to take no notice of it." 
And on anotlier occasion he obserred : ** It is 
a drunken German that has written these 
theses :^*^ when he is sober he will talk very 
different]^.*' A Dominican of Rome, Syl- 
vester Prierias, master of the pontifical palace, 
filled the office of censor. In that capacity 
he was the firet to take cognisance of the 
theses published by the Saxon monk. 

A Roman censor, and the theses of Luther! 
how remarkable the encounter! Freedom of 
speech, freedom of inquiry, and freedom of 
reliffiouB belief, had now to maintain a conflict, 
within the very gates of Rome, affainst the 
power that claims to hold in its hands the 
monopoly of spiritual knowledge, and at its 
Qwn will to suppress the voice of Christian 
truth or allow its utterance. The struggle 
between that Christian liberty which stamps 
men the children of God, and that pontifical 
despotism which makes them the slaves of 
Rome, is symbolized, as it were, in the very 
beginning of the ReformatioDt by the encounter 
of Luther and Prierias. 

This Roman censor, this prioi^eneral of 
the Dominicans, this dignitary, whose office 
empowered him to determine what doctrines 
Christian men should profess, and on what 
points they should be silent, was eager to 
reply. He published a writing which he 
dedicated to Leo X., and in which he spoke 
contemptuously of the German monk, and 
declaiea, with, an assurance altogether Roman, 
that he should like to know whether that 
Martin had indeed an iron snout and a head 
of brass, which it was impossible to shatter.^ 
Then, under the form of a dialogue, he pro- 
ceeded to attack Luther's theses, employing 
by turns ridicule, reviling, and threats. 

The contest, between the Augustine of 
Wittemberg and the Dominican of Rome, 
was waged on the qaestion which is in itself 
the principle of the Reformation; namely, 
what is the sole infallible authority for Chris- 
tians! Take the system of the Chureh, as 
set forth by its most independent organs.^ 

The letter of the written word is dead, 
without that spirit of interpretation, which 
alone reveals its hidden meaning. But this 
spirit is not given to every Christian, but to 
the Chureh, Uiat is, to the priests. It is great 
presumption to affirm that He, who promised 
to the Church to be with her always even to 
the end of the world, could have abandoned 
her to the power of error* It will be said, 
perhaps, that the doctrine and constitution of 
the Chorch ale not now such as we &dA them 



In the-Hdy Scriptares. UndoabtBdlr; but 
this change is only apparent, it extends only 
to the form and not to the substance. Nay, 
morer*;>this change is a progression. The 
life-giving power of the Divme Spirit has 
imparted reality to what, in Scripture, existed 
only in idea. To the outline df the word it 
has given abody, put a finjshing touch to ita 
rough draught, and completed the work of 
which the Bible had merely furnished tfaa 
rudiments. Consequentlv, we must under^ 
stand the meaning of Holy Scripture as it 
has been determined by the Church, under 
the guidance of the Holy Spirit— iSo far the 
Catholic doctors were agreed: at this poiot 
they were divided, — General Councils, said 
some, (and Geraon waa of their number,) are 
the representatives of the Chureh. Others 
said» it is the Pope who is the depositary of 
the spirit of interpretation; and no one has 
the right to construe Scripture otherwise than 
in accordance with the decree of the Roman 
Pontiff. This was the tenet espoused by 
Prierias. 

Such was the doctrine which the roaster ot 
the palace opposed to the infancy of the 
Reformation* He advanced assertions, with . 
respect to the power of the Chureh and of the 
Pope, to which the most shameless flatterers 
of the Court of Rome would have blushed to 
subscribe. The following is one of the prin- 
ciples laid down at the conuneiiceinent or his 
writing: ^* Whosoever does not rely on the 
teaching of the Roman Chureh, and of the 
Roman Pontiff, as the infallible rule of faith, 
and as that from which Holy Scripture itaelf 
derives its obligation and authority, is a 
hereac">» 

Then follows a dialogne in whkh the 
sp^kers are Luther and Sylvester, and in 
which the latter labours to refute the Doctor's 
propositions. The sentiments of the Saxon 
monk were altogether new and strange to a 
Roman censor; hence Prierias showed that 
he underetood neither the feelings of his heart, 
nor the principles that regulated his conduct 
He estimated the teacher of the truth by the 
petty standard of the retainere of the Papacy. 
^* My good Luther," says he, ** were it thy 
fortune to receive from our Lord the Pope a 
good bishopric and a plenary indulgence for 
the rebuilding of thy chureh, how would thy 
tone be altera, and how loudly wooldst thou 
extol the indulgence which it now delists 
thee to disparage !" With all his pretensions 
to refinement, this Italian has frequent recourse 
to the grossest scurrility of language. ** If it 
is the nature of dogs to bite,'' says he to Lu- 
ther, ** I should fear thou hadst a dog for thy 
father."*'^ Toward the close of his work, the 
Dominican even marvela at his own coisde- 
scension, in parleying thus with a mutinous 
monk ; and in takmg leave of his adversary, 
he shows him the cruel teeth of an inquisitor. 
"The Roman Chureh," says he, *Uhe supre- 
macy of whose power, spiritual and temporal, 
is vested in the Pope, can restrain, by the 
secular arm, those who, having flnt received 
the faith, afterwards depart from it. The 
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Chttrdi IS wider no obHgttion 16 emf>1oy 
argaraent to combat and overcome rebels.""^ 
Such words, proceed iDf( from the pen of a 
dignharj of the Romen^ court, were deeply 
aignificauit; yet they did not intimidate Lu- 
ther; hebelieTed, or affected to belioTe, that 
this dialogue was not written by Prieriaff, but 
by Ulric de Hutten, or some other contributor 
to the Lilierm ObMturorum^ Virorum* **One 
of that fraternity,'' aaid he, ^'from the mere 
love of satire, or to set Luther against Prie- 
rias, has collected together this mass of ab- 
surdity ."^ However, after having for some 
time kept silence, his doubts, if he had any, 
were removed ; he set to work, and in two 
days prepared bis answer.**^ 

The Bible had decided Luther's destiny i it 
had moulded the Reformer and commenced 
the Reformation. Luther's belief depended 
not on the testimony of the Church, His 
£uth had come from the Bible itself: from 
within, and not from without. He was so 
deeply convinced that the evangelic doctrine 
was immovably built upon the word of God 
that all external doctrine was to him superfiu- 
otts. This experimental knowledge possessed 
by Luther opened to the Church a new futu- 
rity. The living spring, which had gushed 
forth for the refreshment of the monk of Wit- 
temberg, was to become a mighty river that 
ahoold slake the thirst of nations. 

**To understand Scripture, it is neces- 
sary that the Spirit of God should open the 
anderstandinff," said the Church, and thus 
or it aaid tnly. But its error lay in consider- 
ing the Holy Spirit as the exclusive privilege 
of a partlcolar csAte, and supposing that he 
conld be pent op in assemblies and colleges, 
in a citj, or a conclave. ^' The wind foloweth 
where it Usteth," said the Son of God, when 
speaking of the Spirit of God,— and elsi^ 
where: »«They shall be a/7 taught of God." 
The conuption of the Church, the ambition of 
the Pootiro, tbe passions of Councils, the ani- 
nioeities of the clergy, the pomp of the pre* 
latea, had banished far from those priestly 
abodes that Holy Spirit—that Spirit of hu 
niility and of peace. The Spirit of God had 
departed from the assemblies of the proud, 
and the palaces of princes of the Church, and 
had tabernacled- with simple Christians and 
hamble priests. He bad tunied from a tyran- 
nous hierarchy, whose bloody heel again and 
again had trampled on the poor,— from a 
proud and ignorant clergy, whose leaders were 
oetter skilled in the use of the sword than of 
tbe Bible,— -and was present with despised 
sectaries, or with men of understanding and 
learning. The holy cloud , that had withdrawn 
itself from the stalely temple and the nroud 
cathedra], had descended on the secluded 
duellings of the humble, or the tranquil 
chamber of the conscientious inaoirer. The 
Chaich, debased by her love or power and 
lucre, dishonoured before the people by her 
veoal perversion of the doctrine of life,-*the 
Church, busy in selling salvation, that she 
night replenish a treasury exhausted by her 
vnioe and debaacheries,— had forfeited all 
13 



vespeet; and men of sense no longer altaohed 
any value to her testimony. Despising an 
authority so degraded, they gladly turned to- 
ward the divine word and its infallible au* 
thority as the only refuge open to them in that 
universal confusion. 

The age therefore was ripe. The bold 
movement by which Luther shifted the supr 

f>on of the highest hopes of man's heart,— 
ooaening them with a 6troDff hand from the 
walls of the Vatican to fix them on the rock 
of the word of God, — was hailed with enthu- 
siasm. This was the object the Reformer had 
in view in his answer to Prierias. 

Passing by the principles the Dominican 
had laid down at the opening of his work— 
^*I," said he, ** following 3rour example, will 
also lay down certain prmciples." 

The first is this passage of St. Paul : '' If 
any one preach unto you another Gospel than 
that is preached, though he should be an angel 
from heaven, let him he accursed." 

The second is the following, from St. Au- 
gustine writing to St. Jerome :— '^ I haveiean^ 
ed to render to the inspired Scriptures alone 
the homage of a firm belief, that they have 
never erred ; as to others, 1 do not believe in 
the things they teach, simply because it is 
they who teach them." 

Here Luther, with a steady hand, establish- 
es the fundamental principles of the Reforma- 
tion. The word of God, — the whole word of 
God,— and nothing but the word of God. '' If 
you rightly understand these principles," conr* 
tinues he, **you vnll also understand that 
your whole Dialogue is overturned by them ; 
for you have done nothing but bring forward 
phrases and opinions of St Thomas." Then, 
openly impugning the axioms of his adversary, 
he freely confesses that he thinks both Popes 
and Councils may err. He complains of the 
ftatteries of the Roman courtiers, who ascribe 
this and that power to the Pope. He declares 
that the Church exists virtually in Christ 
al^ne, and representatively in a General Coun- 
cil.*" And then, alluding to the insinuation of 
Prierias: ** undoubtedly you judg^ me by 
yourself," said he ; ** but if I aspired to be 
made a bishop, I certainly should not use tbe 
language which you find so offensive. Do you 
imagine I am ignorant of the manner in which 
bishoprics and priest's orders are obtained at 
Romef Do not the very children sing, in 
every street of that city, these well known 
words s — 

** Of all foul spots the wide worid round, 
The foulest here in Rome is found ?'*'•• 

rSuch songs had been current in Rome her 
tore the election of one of the last Popes.) 
Yet Luther speaks of Leo with respect. »* I 
know," says he, ** that he may be compared 
to Daniel in Babylon : his innocence has ofteii 
endangered his life." He concludes by m^ 
plying very briefly to the threatening language 
used by Prierias. '• Lastly, you say that the 
Pope is both pontiff and emperor, and that h^ 
can employ the secular arm to compel obedi^ 
enee. Do you thirst for blood then ! I pi9r 
I 
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tesi to yon that these rbodomontades and 
menaces cyf youra ^re me not the eiighteet 
alarm. For what if I were to lose my life t 
Christ still lives; Christ my Lord, and the 
Lord of all, blessed forever. Amen/' 

Thus fearlessly did Luther, in opposition to 
the infidel altar of the Papacy, set ap the altar 
of the holy and infallibie word of God; an 
akar, before which he would have every knee 
to bow» and on which he declares himself 
leady to offer up his life, 

A new adversary now presented himself in 
the lists,— a Dominican, Iffce his predecessors. 
James Hochstraten, the inqnisitor of Cologne, 
of whose outcries against Reuchlin, and the 
friends of literature, we have already spoken, 
eottld not restrain his rage when he heard of 
the first efforts of the hero of the Reformation. 
It was not to be wondered at, that monkish ig- 
norance and fanaticism should assail the man 
who was to give them the death-blow. Mona- 
ohism had arisen when the primitive truth had 
be|fun to disappear. From tltat period moha- 
chism and error had grown up side by side. 
The man who was to accelerate their fall had 
now appeared. But his sturdy antagonists 
would not abandon the field. The struggle 
lasted to the end of Lvther^s life, but we re- 
gard it as epitomised in this dispute of Hoch- 
straten and Luther; the free and courageous 
Christian, and the irascible slave of monkish 
superstitions! Hochstmten lost his temper, 
he gave vent to his indignation, and loudly 
demanded the death of the heretio. He would 
have had recourse to the stake to secure the 
triumph of Rome. ** It is high treason agamst 
the Church,*' exclaimed he, ** to suffer so hor- 
rid a heretic to live an hour longer. Away 
with him at once to the scaffold !" This san- 
guinary counsel was but too well followed in 
many countries, and the voices pf many mar- 
tyrs, as in the eariier ages of the Church, 
gave testimonv to the truth from the midst of 
the flames. But in vain were fire and sword 
invoked against Luther. The angel of the 
Lord encamped around him^ and defended 
him. 

Luther answered Hochstraten in few words, 
but with much vigour : «* Oat upon thee," said 
he, at the close of his reply, <* thou senseless 
murderer, thirstin? for the blood of thy breth- 
ren ! i sincerely desire that thou shouldst not 
call me Christian and faithful ; hot that thou 
shouldst continue on the contrary to decry me 
as a heretic Understand me, thou blood- 
thirsty man ! enemy to the truth ! and if thy 
rage prompt thee to attempt my life, take care 
to act circumspectly, and to choose thjr time 
well ; God knows what is my purpose if my 

life should be spared My hope and eat- 

peotation, God willing, shall not be disap- 
pointed."**^ Hochstraten made no reply. 

An attack more trving to his feelings, await- 
ed the Reformer. Doctor fick, the celebrated 
professor of Ingolstadt; the deliverer of Urban 
Kegius, the friend of Luther, had received the 
Ihmous theses. Eek was not a man to de- 
Ihnd the abuses of the indulgences; but he 
W9M a doct<ff of the schooli not of die Bibles- 



well versed in the scholastic diviai^, but nol 
in the word of God. If Prierias had repre 
sented Rome, and Hochstraten the monks, 
the new combatant represented the schools. 
The scholastic philosophy, which for almost 
five centuries held sway over Christendom 
fiir from yielding to the earliest efforts of th( 
Reformer, arose in ite pride to crush the mat 
who dared to treat it with contempt Ecli 
and Luther, Luther and the Schools, wen 
oAen afterwards arrayed one against the other 
But it was now the contest opened. 

It coold hardly happen but that Eck should 
consider many of Luther^s assertions erronc 
bus.' We have no reason to doubt the sin^ 
cerity of his convictione. He was enthusiastic 
in defence of tlie scholastic opinions, whilsi 
Lather was an equally enthusiastic adhereni 
of the word of God. We may even imagin< 
that Eck felt some concern at the necessiij 
of opposing bis old friend : and yet it appears 
from the manner in which he assailed him 
that passion and jealousy had some share ii 
his motives. 

It was under the title of ObeHaka that h< 
wrote his remarks on the theses of Luther 
Desiring at first to keep up appearances, hi 
did not publish bis work, but contented him 
self with communicating it in confidence U 
his ordinary, the Bishop of Eichstadt Bu 
the Obelisks were soon widely dispersed 
either through the indiscretion of the Bishop 
or by the Doctor's own act. One copy fel 
into the hande of Link, a preacher at Nurem 
berg, and a friend of Luther; by him it wai 
communicated to Luther himself. Eck wai 
a very different adversary fVom either Tetzel 
Prienas, or Hochstraten : the more his worl 
excelled theirs in learning and eubtlety, th< 
more injurious was likely to be ite effects 
He spoke of '^ his feeble adversary" in a toiM 
of compassion, well knowing that pity ii 
more disparaging than anger. He insinuates 
that Luther's propositions were spreading thi 
Bohemian poison, that they savoured of^Bo 
hernia, and by these malignant references 
drew upon Luther the odmm attaching ii 
Germany to the name of Hues and the Bohe 
miaa schismatics. 

The malice that was dtsoemthle in thii 
writing, toused Lutbei^s indignation. Bu 
he was still more grieved at the thought tha 
the blow came from an old friend. ** It wai 
then," thought he, '• at the cost of the affeo 
tion of his friends that truth must be de 
fbnded." Luther unbosomed the sadness ol 
his heart, in a letter to Emnns, pastor a 
Zwickau. «« In these Obelisks," aaid he, **• ! 
am called a * pestilent man,' ■ a Bohemian, 
*a heretic,' and reproached as « seditious, 
* insolent,' and *Fash.' I overtook min6 
reproaches, such as* dull,' < stupid,* *igno 
rant,' * despiser of the sovereign pontiff,' &o 
Throughout there are nothinp: but insults, am 
yet he who has written them is a distinguishec 
man, in whom genius and learning are blend 
ed; moreover, one who was united to me b] 
a great intimacy, recently contracted^**' Hi^ 
name is John Eck| doctor of divinity, chan 
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eelfor of Ingolstadt, &c. a man well known 
and highly esteemed for hia writing. If I 
did not know the design of Satan, I should 
wonder at the rage which has prompted Eck 
to violate a iriendship so delightful, and so 
reeent b^des, and that without' giving me 
one word of notice.**^ 

Fot if Luther's heart was wounded, his 
eourage was not abated. On the contrary, 
he caught fresh fire for the dispute. *' Re- 
ioice, Mother,*' he said to Egranus, who had 
likewise been attacked by a violent adversary, 
*' rejoice, and let not these paper missiles ter- 
rify yoQ ! The more furious my adversaries, 
the more I advance. I leave the things that 
are behind, for them to bark at, and I stretch 
forward to those that are before, that they 
may bark at thoee also in their turn/' 

Eck felt how disgraceful his conduct had 
been, ^nd endeavoured to justify himsetf in a 
letter to Carlatadt In it be termed Lather 
** their common friend." He threw all the 
blame on the Bishop of Eichstadt, at whose 
solicitation he declued he had written his 
work. He had not intended to publish the 
OMUkB^ he said ; if it had been otherwise he 
would have manifested more regard for the 
ties of friendship, by which he was united to 
Luther. Finally, he intimated a wish that, 
instead of engaging in a public controversy 
with him, Lomer should turn his arms against 
the divines of Frankfort The professor of 
Ingolstadt, who had not feared to strike the 
first blow, began to quail when he considered 
the strength of the adversary he had had the 
im prudence to attack. He would willingly 
have avoided the contest. But it was now 
too late- 
All these fine speeches did not satisfy Lu- 
ther ; however, he wished to remain silent. 
*'I will swallow patiently," he said, 'Mhis 
morsel, worthy of Cerberus.'^'^But his friends 
were of a different opinion. They importnned 
him and obliged him to comply. He there- 
fore answered Eck's ObeH^ oy his Jaterittks, 
or Star»; ** opposing," as he said, " the light 
and dazsting brightness of the stars of heaven, 
to the rust and livid hue of the Obelisks of the 
doctor of Ingolstadt." In this work he treated 
bis new adversary with less harshness than 
he had used towards his former opponents; 
bat his suppressed indignation at times broke 
forth in his words. 

He proved that in all that chaos of Obelisks 
there was nothing of the Scripiurea^ nothing 
of the Fathers of the Church, nothing of the 
ceelesiastical canons : but throughout, nothing 
bat glosses of the scnools ; opinions, mere 
opinions, and dreams ;*^in a word, all those 
Y«ry things that Luther had attacked. The 
AttertMk9 are full of life and energy. The 
author is indifpant at the errors in his friend's 
book, hat he pities the manJ'^He again asserU 
the fundamental principle that he had main- ■ 
tained in his answer to Prierias ; '* The sove- 
reign pontiff is a ' man, and may be led into 
error ; but God istruth itself, and cannoterr."*^ 
And afterwards, using an ari^ment ^* ad hn- 1 
s»nem»" against the scholastic d/jeior ; ** It is 



certainly an act of audacity," says he, ^ for 
any one to teach as the philosophy of Aris- 
totle, what he cannot prove on Aristotle's an- 
thority. — You allow this. — Well, with much 
gpreater reason is it the height of audacihr, to 
affirm in the Church, and amongst Christians, 
what Christ himself has not taught.'^ Now 
where do we find in the Bible, that the trea^ 
sure of Christ's merits is confided to the 
Pope 1" 

Lastly, he adds : ** As to the malicious re- 
proach of Bohemian heresy, I bear this accu- 
sation patiently, for Christ's sake. I live in 
a celebrated university, a city of note, a con- 
siderable bishopric, a powerful duchy, whera 
all are orthodox, and where, undoubtedly, 
thev would not tolerate so wicked a heretic' 

Luther did not publish the Ji$ieri9k$, he 
only communicated them to his friends; it 
was not till afterwards that they were given 
to the pnblic** 

This rupture between the doctor of Ingol- 
stadt and the doctor of Wittemberg eausM a 
great sensation in Germany. They had com- 
mon friends. Scheurl , especially, took alarm • 
It was through him that the two doctore had 
become acquainted. He was one of those 
who wished to see a Reformation take place 
in the anivereal Germanic church, and by the 
agency of its most distinguished members. 
But if, at the outset, the most eminent theo- 
logians were to fall to quarrelling; if, whilst 
Luther was advancing new opinions, Eck 
stood up as tlie representative of the old, what 
confusion was to be apprehended 1 Would 
not numerous adherents fiock around each 
chief, and form two hostile camps in the bo- 
som of the empire 1 

On these accounts Scheurl endeateored to 
reconcile Eck and Luther. The latter declared 
himself ready to forget every thins; that he 
loved Eck's talents ;i'*that he admired his 
learning ; and that he felt more grief than 
anger at his old friend's conduct. *< I am pre- 
pared," said he to Scheurl, *^ either for peace 
or war ; but I prefer peace. Help us, then, 
by your good offices; grieve with us that the 
devil has kindled this beginning of discord 
among us; and aAerwarda rejoice that Christ 
in his mercy has extinguished it." He wrote 
affectionately to Eck, but the latter returned 
no answer.*^ He did not even send him any 
message. The time for a reconciliation was 
past. The breach grew wider and wider. 
The pride of Eck and his implacable spirit, 
soon broke the last ties of their declining 
friendship. 

Such were the struggles which the cham- 
pion of God's word had to maintain in the 
beginning of his career. But, in the estima- 
tion of a Christian, those combats are of small 
account, that are to be waged in the high 
places of this world, or in the arena of the 
schools. Human teachere imagine that they 
have obtained a splendid triumph if some 
literary circles are filled with the fame of 
their systems* As their desire is rather to 
gratify their self->love, or to please a party, than 
to benefit mankind, this biiUiant worldly i 
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cess saffiees them. Thus, their labours may 
he compared to smoke, which, afler blindiDg 
the ejes, |>as3e8 away without leaving any 
Testig^e behind. Neglecting to deposit their 
princinles in the masses, they do little more 
than slum the surface of society. 

Not so the Christian ; his aim is neither a 
name in society, nor academical honours ; but 
the salvation of souls. He willingly foregoes 
the intellectual rivalry in which he might en- 
gage at his ease with the disputers of this 
world ,--^nd prefers the secret labours which 
carry light and life into the sequestered dwell- 
inprs of the poor. This did Luther ; or rather, 
following his Master's precept, *« He did this, 
and left no other things undone.** While 
combating inquisitors, chancellors of univer- 
sities, and masteri of the palace, he laboured 
to diffuse sound reliffious knowledge among 
the multitude. With this view, he about the 
same time published several popular tracts, 
such as his sermons on the Ten Command- 
ments, preached two years previously in the 
church of Wittemberg, and which have al- 
ready been mentioned, and also his explana- 
tion of the Lord's Prayer, for the simple and 
unlearned laity. Who would not desire to 
know what the Reformer then addressed to 
the people?*** We will cite, therefore, some 
of trie words which he put forth to **mn 
through the land," as he says in the preface 
to the last mentioned work. 

Prayer, that interior act of the heart, will 
undoubtedly be ever one of the points wiUi. 
which a true and vital reformation will com- 
mence ; Luther's thought was turned to this 
solemn subject It is not possible to trans- 
fuse bis energretic style and the vigour of his 
language, which was in course of formation, 
so to speak, under his pen, as he composed. 
We will however make some attempt. 

"When thou prayest," said he, "let thy 
words be few, but thy thoughts and feelings 
many and deep. The less thou speakest, the 
better thy prayers. Few words and much 
thought is a Cfhristtan frame. Many words 
and little thought is heathenish.^ 

"The prayer that is external and of the 
body is that mumbling of the lips, that out- 
ward babble, gone through without attention, 
and heard and seen of men ; but prayer in 
spirit and in truth is the inward desire, the 
motions and sighs that proceed from the 
depth of the heart. The former is the prayer 
of hypocrites, and of those who trust in them- 
selves. The latter is the prayer of God's 
children who walk in his fear." 

Passing on to the opening words of the 
Lord's Prayer, he thus expresses himself: — 
Our Ihlker. " Of all names there is not one 
which more inclines us towards God than the 
name of Father. We should feel less love, 
and derive less consolation, from addressing 
him as Lord, or God, or Judge. By that word 
Ibiher, his bowels of compassion are moved ; 
for there is no sound more sweet or prevailing 
with a father than the voice of his child." 

He continues, and on the words, "toAo art 
in Arown," he says : " Whosoever profesBes 



that he has a father in heaven^ acknowledges 
himself to be a stranger upon earth r-^ence, 
there is in his heart an ardent longing, like 
that of a Child that is living among strangera 
in want and ^rief, afar from its fatherland. It 
is as if he said, Alas ! my father, thou art in 
heaven, and I, thy soffering child, am on earthy 
far from thee, encompassed with dangers, 
wants, and mourning* 

*^ Hallowed be thy nam*.'— "He who is 
passionate, abusive, envious, and slanderous, 
dishonours the name of God in which he has 
been baptized. Profaning to impious uses a 
vessel that God has consecratedf to himself, 
he is like a priest Who should take the holy 
cup and give drink to swine, or gather dang 
into it." 

" Thy kingdom «ww." — " Those who amass 
property and build magnificent mansions, who 
strive afler what the world can give, and utter 
this prayer with their lips, resemble those 
huge organ pipes which incessantly sing with 
all their power in the churches, without 
speech, feeling, or reason." 

Further on, Luther attacks the enor of pil- 
grimages, which was then so prevalent : ** One 
goes to Rome, another to St. James, a third 
builds a chapel, and a fourth endows religious 
houses, in order to attain to the kingdom of 
God ; but all neglect the one thin^ needful, 
which is, to become themselves his kingdom . 
Why seek the kingdom of God beyond the 
seasi It is in thy heart it should arise.'* 

" It is an awful thing," he continues, " to 
hear us offer this petition, *Thy will be done.' 
Where in the church do we see this * will of 
Godi' One bishop rises against another 
bishop; one church against another church. 
Priests, monks, and nuns quarrel, and thwart, 
and wage war with each other, and every- 
where discord prevails. And yet each party 
declares that there is good will and upright 
intention; and so, to the honour and glory of 
God, they altogether do the devil's work ..." 

" Why do we use the words, *our bread V " 
he continues, expounding these words, " Give 
us this day our daily breadJ*^ " Because we 
do not pray for the common bread that heathens 
partake, and which God gives to all men,— 
but for * our^ bread, the bread of those who 
are * children' of the heavenly Father.'* 

" And what then is this bread of God ? It 
is Jesus Christ our Lord. < I am the bread 
of life which came down from heaven, and 
giveth life to the world.' Therefore let no 
one be deluded: whatever sermons and in- 
structions do not exhibit and make known 
Jesus Christ, cannot be the daily bread and 
nourishment of sould." 

" Of what use is it that such bread has been 
provided, if it is not served up, and so we are 
unable to partake of it 1 It is as if a noble 
feast were prepared, and none were ready to 
distribute the bread, to place the meat on 
table, or fill the cups, and so the guests should 
be reduced to feed on the mere ai^t and smell. 
Therefore we must preach Christ alone. 

" But, say you, what is it to know Christ % 
and what good will come of itt I answer ; 
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to leam tad know Christ is to nndenlaiid 
wlat the Apostle declares, namely: that 
'Cbrist is inade «nto us of God« wisdom 
lisliieciisiiess, sanctification, and redemption.' 
Nowyoa anderstand tktU^ if you acknowledge 
all yoar wisdom mere blameworthy foolisb- 
ness, your righteoasness a criminal intoaity, 
jpour holiness a guilty pollotton, your redemp* 
doQ a miserable sentence of condemnation ; 
if von feel that you are truly, before God, and 
before all creatuies, a fool, a sinner, an im* 
pare and condemned man: if you manifest, 
not by word alone, but fVom the bottom of 
your heart, and by your works,— that there is 
neither sdvation nor comfort for you, save 
only in Christ. To belieye is nothing else 
tkui feeding on ikU hreadfrom hetuenJ'^ 

Thus Luther faithfully adhered to his reso- 
lution to open the eyes of a blinded people, 
whom the prieste were leading at their pW 
nre. His wridnffs rapidly diepersed through* 
wi Germany, caUed up a new light, and shed 
aboodantly the seed of truth on a soil well 
prepared for it. But, while attending to those 
who were at a distance^ he did not forget those 
who were n^ at hand. 

The Dominicans, from their pulpif, anathe- 
Baliied the infamous heretic. Luther,— -the 
nan of the people, and who, if he had desired 
it, could, by a few wotds, have called up the 
popular lury against them,— disdained such 
triamphs, and tbought only of instructing his 
beareis. 

And he did sou His reputatioi^ whieh 
•pted more and more widely, and the bold- 
Mas with which he MfM the banner of 
Christ in the midst of an enslaved Church, 
iocieased the eager attendance on his preach- 
ing at Wittemberg. The crowd of hearers was 
more considerable than ever. Luther went 
itrught to his mark. One day, having ascend- 
ed the pulpit, he undertook to prove the doc- 
trine or repentance, and on this occasion, he 
proaooneed a discourse which became after- 
wards very celebrated, and in which he laid 
^own some of the grounds of the evangelioal 
doctrine. 

He first eontrasted man's pardon with God's 
pndon. ^ There are," said he, ^ two kinds 
of remission : the remission of the penalty, and 
the remission of the sin. The firat reconciles 
•Btwardly the offender with the Church. The 
Koond, which is the heavenly grace, recon- 
dles the offender with God. If a man does 
not find in himself that peace of conscience, 
that ]oj of heart which springs from God's 
lemieston of sin, then is no indulgence that 
can help him, though he should buy all that 
had ever been offered upon earth." 

He continues: **Tney wish to do good 
works before their sins are forgiven them<>— 
whilst it is indispensable that our sins be par* 
doned before good works can be done, it is 
U)t works which banish sin ; but drive out sin 
■nd you will have works.**For good works 
Boat be done with a joyful heart, and a good 
coaseienee tovrard God, that is, with remimon 

He than oonws to th» chief objest of this 



sermoD, whieh was also the gnat end of the 
whole Reformation. The Church had put 
itself in the place of God and his word; he 
rejects her assumption, and shows every thing 
to depend on faith in God's word. 

*^The remission of the sin is out of the 
power of pope, bishop, priest, or any man 
living ; ano rests solely on the word of Christ, 
and on thine own faith. For Christ did not 
design that our comfort, our hope, and our sal- 
vation, should be built on a word or work of 
man, but solely on himself, on his work, and 
on hia word. . • • Thy repentance and thv 
works mav deceive thee; but Christ, thy God, 
will not deceive thee, nor will he falter, and 
the devil shall not overthrow his words.'"^ 

** A pope or a bishop has no more power to 
remit sm than the humblest priest. And even, 
without any priest, every Christian, even 
though a woman or a child, can do the same.*^ 
For if a simple believer say to thee, * God 
pardon thy sin in the name of Jesus Christ,'—. 
and thou receive that word with firm faith, and 
as though God himself spake it to thee — thou 
art abs<3ved." 

*«If thou dost not believe that thy sins are 
forgiven thee, thou makest thy God a liar, and 
showest thyself to hold more to thy vain 
thonffhts than to God and his word." 

** Under the Old Testament, neither priest, 
nor king, nor prophet, had authority to declare 
remission of sins. But under the New, every 
belieter has this power. The Church is full 
of remission of sms^^^If a devoted Christian 
should comfort thy conscience by the word of 
the cross, whether that Christian be a man or 
woman, young or old, receive that comfort 
with s.uch faith as to endure death a hundred 
times, rather than doubt that God has ratified 
it. Repent ; do all the works thou canst ; but 
let aUk in pardon through Christ hold the 
first rank, aiM command the whole field of 
your warfare.""* 

Thus spake Luther to his surprised and de> 
lighted hearers. All the superstructures whioh 
presumptuous priests had raised for their own 
gain between God and the soul of man were 
thrown down, and man brought fece to face 
'with his God. The word of forgiveness now 
descended pure from on hi^h without passing 
through a thousand corrupting channels. That 
the witness of God should be received, it was 
no longer necessary that men should attach to 
it their delusive seal. The monopoly of the 
prieedy caste was abolished ; the uhurch was 
delivered from her thraldom. 

Meanwhile it was beoome needful that the 
flame that had been lighted up in Wittemberg 
should be kindled elsewhere. Luther, not 
satisfied with proclaiming the truth of the 
Gospel in the place of his own abode, as well 
to the students as to the people, was desirous 
to scatter in other places the seeds of sound 
doctrine. In the spring of 1518 the order of 
Uie Augustines held its. chapter general at 
Heidelberg. Luther was summoned thither 
as one of the most distinguished men of hie 
order. His friends made everj effort to die- 
Boade him from undertaking this journey. In, 
Id 
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troth, the monkt had Ubound U> make the 
name of Luther hated in all the places he 
would have to pass throagh« To insult thej 
added threats. A little matter would suffice 
to raise a tumult on his journey, in which be 
might fall a yictim. '^Or else,'* said his 
friends, ** what they dare not do by violence, 
they will accomplishby treacheiyandfiaad/***' 
But Luther never allowed himself to be stop^ 
ped short in the performance of a duty by fear 
of danger, however imminent. Accordingly, 
ne was deaf to the timid suggestioos of his 
fiiends: he plainly showed in whom he put 
his trust, ana under whose protection he was 
resolved to undertake this dreaded journey. 
Then the festival of Easter being terminated, 
he Quietly set out on foot, i«Hhe 13th April, I5ia 

He took with him a guide named Urban, 
who carried his littte baggaffs, and was to ac- 
company him as far as Wnrtaburg. What 
thoughts must have crowded the heart of this 
servant of the Lord during bis journey ! At 
Weissenfels, the pastor, who had no pmvious 
knowledge of him, recognised him immediate- 
ly as the Doctor of Wittemberg, and received 
hhn cordially.^ At Erfurth, two other brethren 
of the order of the Augnstines joined company 
with him. At Judenbaoh, the three travellers 
met Deffenhard Pfeffinger, the confidential ad- 
Yiser of the Elector, and were entertained by 
him at the inn. ** I had the pleasure," writes 
Luther to Spalafin, ** of mavlng the rich lord 
poorerby some groichen ; yoe know how I love 
on all occasions to levy contribations on the 
rich for the advanta^ of the pNoor; especially 
when the rich are fhends of muie.'''*fttreacl>- 
ed Coburg, overcome with fitffgne. ^All 
goes well, by God*s favour," wrote he, " un- 
less it he that I must acknowledge myself to 
have sinned in undertaking this journey on 
foot. But for that sin I thii»k I have no need 
of anv ifiiulgenut for my contrition is perfect, 
and the satisfaction plenary. I am exhausted 
with fatipie, and all the oonve|Tances are full. 
Is not this enough, and more than enough, of 
penance, contrition, and satisfaction T'* 

The Reformer of Germany, nbt finding room 
in the public conveyances, nor any one will- 
ing to give up his place to him, was obliged, 
on the following morning, notwithstanding his 
weariness, to set out again from Coburg, on 
foot. He arrived at Wurtaburg the second 
Sunday after Easter, towards evening. From 
thence he sent back his guide. 

It was m this town that the Bishop of Bibra 
resided, who had rsceived his theses with so 
much approbation. Luther was the bearer of 
a letter to him from the Elector of Saxony. 
The Bishop, delighted with the opportunity 
thus offerea of becoming personally aeqaaint- 
ed with this courageous champion ^ the truth, 
immediately invit^ him to the episcopal pa- 
lace. He himself went to meet him, address- 
ed him very affectionately, and offered to pro- 
cure him a guide as far as Heidelberg. But 
Luther had met at Wurtzburg his two friends, 
the Vicar^generai Stanpits, and Langs, the 
Prior of Erfurth, and had been offered a seat 
k their oairiage. He theielbn thanked Biln» 



for his proffered kindness, aod the next day 

the three friends set out from Wuitximrg'. 
They travelled in this manner fw three days, 
convening together. On the Slst of April 
they reached Heidelberg. Luther alighted at 
the convent of the Augustines. 

The Elector of Saxony had given him a let 
ter for the Count Palatine Wolfgang, Duka 
of Bavaria. Luther repaired to his magnifi- 
cent castle, the delightful situation of which 
is even at this day the admiration of stniBgeis. 
The monk, a native of the plains of Saxonf , 
had a heart capable of admiring the pictur- 
esque situation of Heidelberg, commanding 
the two beautiful valleys of the Rhbae and the 
Neoker. He delivered his letter of reooin- 
mendation to John Simler, the steward of the 
household . The latter, on reading it, observed : 
** Truly, yon have a valuable letter of credit 
here."*^The Count Palatine received Luther 
very graciously. He invited him repeatedly 
to his table, together with Langeand Staupitz. 
It was a gi^t comfort to Luther to meet with 
so friendly a reeeption. ** We were very happy 
toother," saya be, •* and amused each other 
with agreeable and pleasant eonveraation, 
taking our repasts, examining the beautiee of 
the Palatine palace, admiring the oroaments, 
the armoury, cuirasses, and everv thing re- 
markable that this celebrated and truly royal 
castle contains.">^ 

But Luther had another task to perform. 
He must work while it was yet day. Caiied 
for a time to a university which exereised an 
extensive influence over the west and south 
of Germany, he was there to strike a blovr 
which should put in movement the chnrehes 
of those countries. He began therefore to 
write some theses, which he propoeed to saain- 
tain in a public disputation. Sudi disputa- 
tions were not unusual ; but Luther felt that, 
to make this useful, it must be of a striking' 
character. His natural disposition, moreaver, 
prompted him to present truth in a paradoxic 
cal form. The professon of the university 
would not suffer the disputation to take place 
In their great hall. A room was, therefore, 
engaged in the convent of the Augustines, 
and the 96th of April was fixed for the dis- 
cussion. 

Heidelberg at a later period received the 
evangelical doctrine. One who was present 
at tim eonference in the convent of the Au- 
gustines might have then foreseen, that that 
conference would one day bear fruit. 

The reputation of Luther attracted a numer- 
ous auditory,— professors, courtien, burgliers, 
students came in crowds. The following are 
some of the Doctor's ** paradoxes,**— for by 
that name he designated iris theses. Even in 
our day, periiaps, some might give them no 
better name; yet it would be easy to render 
them in propositions obvious to 



M 1. The law of God b a salutary rale of 
life; and vet it cannot help man hi the obtain- 
ing of righteousness; but on ths oontraiy un» 
pedes him.** 

^Z. W«fksormeii,ktth«mb«asMraiid 
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sood m dMV«ia]r,an yet etidemly notbiajHf 
but BOftal tiii8." 

^ 4. Works that we of God, however im- 
mghtly and evil in appeavanoey have yet an 
eodleaa effieacy.*' 

«*7. The w(Nrki of the righteous themaeltBS 
would be moital sins,— i>]f from a holy Teverenee 
of the Loid, they did not fear that their works 
naigfht indeed be mortal sins.'^*^ 

^' 9. To say that works done out of Christ 
are truly dead works, — ^bnt not mortal sins,-— 
is a dangeioos forgetfuhiess of the fear of 

^ 13. Free will, since the feu of man, is 
bat an empty word ; and if man does all he 
ean, he still sins mortally.'* 

** 16. A man who dreams he oan attain to 
graee by doingrftU that is in his power, adds 
sin to sinryand is doubly guilty.'' 

*« 18. It is certain that man must altoeether 
despair of his own ability, if he would be 
made capable (^receiving the grace of Christ." 

*^ 91. A tfaeologinn of this world calis ffood 
— evil, and evil— good ; but a teaeher of the 
cross is a teacher of the truth." 

*^92. The wisdmn which applies itself to 
learn the invisible perfeotions of God from 
hie worksMioffs up, blinds, and hardens men." 

««83. The law calls forth God's anffer: 
slays, accurses, judges, and condemns, what- 
soever is hot te am/."'"* 

»S4. Yet this wisdom (( 9S,> is not an 
evil ; and the law ($ il3,) is not to oe rejected; 
bat he who learns not the wisdom of God 
under the Cross, tnrtis to evil whatever is 
good.'* 

*«25. That man is not justified who does 
many works; but he who, without having 
yet done works, has much feith in Christ" 

««B6. The law says, • Do this,' and what it 
enjoins is never done ; Grace says, * Believe 
b him,* and immediately all is perfected,"''* 

** 88. The love of God fiodsnothing in man, 
but creates in him what Helovee. Man's 
love is the gift of his well beloved."^ 

Five doctors of divinity attacked these the- 
ses. They had read them with the suinrtse 
that their novelty excited. Such theology 
seemed to them extravagant They, however, 
entered on the disenssion, as Luther tells us, 
with a courtesy which inspired him with much 
esteem for them; yet with great earnestness 
and discernment Luther, on his mart, mani- 
fested unusual mildness in his mooe of reply, 
onri vailed patience in listening to the objec- 
tions of his opponents, and all the quickness 
of St Paul in solving the difficulties opposed 
to him. His answers short but fiiH of the 
word of God,— astoni^ed his hearers. ^* He 
'» exactly like Erasmus," said inany, ^<exeept 
that he surpasses him in one thing ;— that is, 
be openly professes what Erasmus was satis- 
fied with insinuating. ">"* 

The disputation was drawing near to its 
elose. The adversaries of Luther had, at 
least, retreated with honour from the fieM ; 
the youngest of them, I>ootor George Niger, 
alone continued the contest with the powerful 
di^oiaBit; f^ttrmed at the hold propositiow 



of the Asgisline monk, snd not kaowfog what 
arj^meiit to have recourse to, he exclaimed, 
with an accent of fear, ** If our peasantry heard 
such things, they would stone yon to death." i^ 
At diess words a genelral laugh went round 
the assembly. 

Yet never did an auditory listen with mere 
attention to a theological discussion. The 
first words of the Reformer had aroused men's 
minds. Questions, which but a little while 
before, would have met only with indifierenoe, 
were, at that. hour, teeming with interest An 
observer might have read in the countenances 
of those present the new ideas which the bold 
assertions of the Sflcton Doctor awakened la 
tlieir ininds. 

Three youths, especially, were much affect^ 
ed. One of them, by name Martin Buoer, 
was a Dominican, of tvrenty-seven years of 
age, who, in spite of the prejudices of his 
onier, seemed unwilling to lose a word of 
the Doctor's lemaiks. A native of a small 
town in Alsace, he had, in his sixteenth year« 
entered a convent He soon showed such 
capacity, that the more enlightened of the 
monks formed high expectations of bim«^^^He 
will, one day," said they, «*be an honour to 
our order." His superiors accordingly sent 
him to Heidelberg, that he might apply him» 
self to the study of pbilosopbyY theology^ 
Greek, and Hebrew. At that period, Kns^ 
mus published several of his vmtings. Mar- 
tin Bucer read them with avidky. 

Shortly after this,ihe first published arrtt^ 
iuffs of Luther appeared. The student of 
Auaoe hastened to compare the doctrines of 
the Reformer with the Holy Scriptures. Some 
misgiviuffs as to the. truth of Popery wens 
then awakened in his mind.''^ It was in this 
way that light was spread in those days. 
The Elector Palatine took notice of the younff 

ana 



His powerful and sonorous voice 
agreeable manners, his eloouence, and tiie 
freedom with which he attacked the prevail- 
ing 'vices, made hie preaching remarkahle. 
Appointed chaplain to the Elector, he was 
folnilinff Uie functions of his office, when he 
heard of Luther's visit to Heidelberg. How 
great was his joy ! He was among the first 
to repair to the hall of the convent of the Au* 
^stmes. He had with him paper, pens, and 
tnk, intending ti^take notes. But whilst his 
hand repidiv traced, the words of Luther, the 
hand cf Goci wrote in imperishable, characten 
on hie heart the great truths he heard. The 
firat gleams of the doetrine of grace diffused 
themselves in his soul in the course of that 
memorable houc^The Dominican was won 
to Christ 

Not fer from Bucer sate John Brents, or 
Brentlus, then nineteen yeara of age. Brents, 
sen of a magistrate of a town in Suable, had 
been entered student at Heidelberg in his thir- 
teenth year. His appUoation was unequalled. 
He rose at midnight for study. This custom 
had become so confirmed, that in after life he 
could never sleep after that hour. But at a 
later period, he devoted the atillness of these 
seasons. to medilatkA on the Soriptassa. 
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Srentz was one of the first to disoem the new 
light then appearing in Gennany. Ue hailed 
it with a soul orerflowingr with loTe.'^He 
eagerly perased the writings of Lather. But 
how was he rejoiced -at the opportunity of 
hearing him at Heidelberg! One of the 
{doctors propositions especially struck young 
Brentz. It was this: ^That man is not 
justified in the sight of God who does many 
works; but he who, without haying yet done 
works, has much faieh in Chiiat.'* 

A pious woman of Heilbronui on theNedcer, 
the wife of one of the council of that* town, 
named Snepf, foHowing the example of Han- 
nah, had dedicated her firstpbom son to the 
Lord, in the ferment desire to see him devote 
liimself to the study of divinity. This young 
man, bom in 1495, made rapid progress in 
learning ; but either from liking, or from am- 
bition, or else in compliance with his father's 
desire, he took to the study of jurisprudence. 
The pious mother grieved to see her son Ebr^ 
hard pursuing a course different f^om that to 
which she had consecrated him. She ad- 
monished him, expostulated, and again and 
affsin reminded him of her vow made at his 
birth.^At lenjrth, overcome by his mother's 
perseverance, Khrhard Snepf complied, and he 
«oon had such a relish for his new studies, 
that nothing could have diverted him from 



He was very intimate with Bucer and 
Brentz, and this friendship continued as long 
as they lived ; ** for," says one of their histo- 
rians, ••friendships founded on the love of 
literature and of virtue are always lasting.*' 
'He was present with his two friends at the 
disputation at Heidelberg. The paradoxes 
vnd courageous efforts of the Doctor of Wit- 
tember^, gave a new in^ulse to his mind. 
Rejecttng the vain opinion of human merit, 
he embr^sed the doctrine of the free justificsr 
iion of the sinner. 

The next day, Booer went to Luther. •*! 
had," says he, ^ a ^nniliar private conversBr 
tion with him, a most exouisitetepast— of no 
ordinaiT viands, but of the truths which he 
set before me. To every objection that I 
ikiade, the Doctor had a ready reply ; and he 
explained every thing with the ^eatest clear- 
ness. Oh ! would to God I had time to write 
you more about it."*" Luther was himself af- 
^ted with Bucer's deep emotion. •* He is 
the only brother of his order," he wrote to 
Spalatin, ••who is sincere; he is a young 
man of great promise. He received me with 
simplicity, and conversed very earnestly. He 
deserves our love and confidence."** 

Brentz, Snepf, and many others, moved by 
the new truths which were besinning to en- 
lighten their minds, also visited Luther;, they 
talked apd conferred with him ; they requested 
an explanation of what they had not under- 
stood. 'l%e Reformer, leaning on the word 
of God, answered them. Every word that he 
spoke imparted freah light to their minds. A 
new world seemed to open before them. 

After the departure of Luther, thesa noble- 
minded men began to teach at Heidelberg. 



It was fit that they should carry en what the 
man of God had begun, and not leave the 
torch that he had kinfled to expire. The 
disciple will speak when the teacher is ai* 
lent. Brentz, young as he was, undertook 
to expound St. Matthew's Gospel, — at first 
in his own room^-^fterwards, when that 
apartment was found too small, in the hall of 
Philosophy. The theologians, envious at the 
concourse of hearers that this joung man drew 
together, betrayed their irritation. Brentz 
then took orders, and tranafenred his lectures 
to the college of the canons of the Holy Ghost. 
Thna the fire, already kindled in Saxony, 
was communicated to Heidelberg. The light 
spread rapidly. This period has been called 
the seed-time of the Palatinate. 

But it was not the Palatinate alone that 
reaped the fruits of that memorable disputa- 
tion at Heidelberg. These oouraeeous friends 
of the truth soon became shining lights in the 
Church. All of them attained to eminent 
stations, and took a conspicuous part in the 
transactions to which the Reformation gave 
birth. Strasburg, and afterwards England, 
were indebted to the laboure of Bucer for a 
purer knowledge of the truth. Snepf firat 
declared it at Marburg, then at StuUgard, at 
Tubingen, and at Jena. And Brentz, afVer 
having laboured at Heidelberg, taught for a 
long time at Halle in Suabia, and at Tubin- 
gen. We shall meet with them again, as we 
tjraee the course of the Reformation. 

This disputation carried forward Luther 
himself. He increased from day to day in 
the knowledge of the truth. ••! am one of 
those," said he, •• who have myself made 
progress by writing for and instructing others, 
—not one of those who, without any such 
training, have suddenly become great and 
learned doctore." 

He was delighted to see the eagerness with 
which the young students received the grow^ 
ing truth. This it was that comforted him 
when he found the. old doctora so deeply- 
rooted in their opinions. •• I have the glorioua 
hope," said he," •• that even as Christ, when 
rejected by the Jews, turned towards the 
Gentiles, so we shall see the rising genera- 
tion receive the true theolo^, which these 
old men, wedded to their vain and fantastical 
opinions, now obstinately reject."'?^ 

The chapter being ended, Luther proposed 
returning to Wittemberg. The Count Pala- 
tine gave him a letter for the Elector, dated 
the Ist of May, in which. he said that '• the 
skill which. Luther had shown in the disputa- 
tion did great honour to the university of Wit- 
tembergJ' He was not allowed to return on 
foot.*^ The Attgttstines of Nuremberg con- 
ducted him as far as Wurtzburg. From thence 
he went to Erfurth with the brethren of that 
city. Immediately on his arrival, be paid a 
visit to his former master, Jocodus. The old 
professor, much grieved and scandalized at 
the course his pupil had taken, was accus- 
tomed to prefix to all Luther's propositions a 
theta, the letter which the Greeks made use 
of to denote ciHidemnation.*^ On several occa- 
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flioiiB lie had written to the yomif doctor in a 
style of reproach. The latter wished to an- 
swer these letters by word of mouth. Not 
being admitted, he wrote to his master: *« All 
the nniyersity, with the exception of one licen- 
tiate, think as I do. Nay, more : the Prince, 
the Bishop, seyeral oth^ prelates, and all the 
most enligrhtened of oar citizens, declare 
ananimonsly that till now they never knew 
or onderstood Christ and his Gospel I am 
mrillinfir to receiye your reproofs. And even 
flhouid they be harsh, they will appear ffeitle 
to me. Open your heart, therefore, without 
fear; express your displeasure: I will not 
and eannot be angrry with you. Gdd and my 
own conscience are my witnesses.**^^ 

The old doctor was affected by these ex- 
preesions of his former pupil. He wished to 
try whether there were no means of remoying 
the eondemnatory iheta. They talked oyer 
the subject, bat to no purpose. ** I made him 
nnderetand, however,^* says Lather, ^* that all 
their doffmas were like that creature which is 
said ao devoar itself. Bat it is useless to talk 



to a deaf man. Hieee doctors ding to ibeir 
petty distinctions, though they confess that 
they have nothing to confirm them hiit what 
they call the light of natural reason,— a 
gloomy chaos to us who proclaim the one 
true and only light, Christ Jesus*"^^' 

Lntber quittM Erfurth in the carria^ be- 
longing to the conrent, which took him to 
Eisleben^ From thence the Augustines of the 
place,- pnmd of the doctor who had done such 
honour to their order and their town, which 
was his natire place, furnished him with 
horses to proceed to Wittemberg at their ex« 
pense. Every one wished to show some mark 
of affection and esteem to this extraordinary 
man, whose fame was daily increasing. 

He arrived on the Saturday aiW Ascension 
day. The joamey had done him good, and 
his friends thought him lookmg stronger and 
in better health than before he set outT^They 
rejoiced at all that he related. Luther rested 
for a while after the fatigue of his journey and 
his dispute at Heidelberg ; but this rest was 
only a preparation for severer labours. 
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LUTHER BEFOBE THE LEGATE. 

May to December^ 1518. 
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At length Truth had raised its head in the 
midst of the nations of Christendom. Haying 
triumphed oyer the inferior instruments of the 
papal power, it was now to enter upon a strug- 
gle with its head himself. We are about to 
contemplate Luther in close conftiet with 
Rome. 

It was after his return from Heidelberg that 
Luther advanced to the attack. His first 
Thesee on the indul fences had been imper* 
fieetlj understood. He resolved to set forth 
their meaning more plainly. He bad found, 
by the clamours proceeding fVom the blind- 
ness and hatred of his enemies, how important 
it wss to ^in over to the side of the truth the 
more enlightened portion of the nation >-he 
decided therefore to appeal to its judgment, by 
presenting to it the grounds on which his new 
eooyietiona rested^ It was quits neoessaiy to 
14 



inyite the decision of Rome; he did not hesi* 
tateto send thither his explanations; while 
with one hand he held them forth to all his im- 
partial and enli^tened fellow-countrymen, he^ 
with the other, laid them before the footstoitl 
of the Soyereign Pontiff. 

These explanations of his theses, which he 
called sf>/t</f<mt,*were written with great mo- 
deration. Luther tried to soften the passaees 
that had occasioned irritation, and eyineed a 
genaine modesty. But, at the same time, he 
manifested an immoyable conyiotion, and con^ 
rafifeouslv defended eyery proposition that troth 
obliged him to maintain. He lepeated, once 
more, that eyery Christian who traly repented 
had remission of sins without any indulgence; 
that the Pope had no mora power than the 
lowest priest to do anything beyond simply 
deciarfaig the fbrgiyenesB that God had already 
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granted; &at the tiearary of (be merilt (tf 
taints, adminiatered by the Pope was a pare 
fiction : and that hcij Scriptam was the sole 
nile of faith. Bat let na listen to hie own 
statement of some of these thinga. 

He begins by laying down the natare of trae 
lepentance^ and eonttasta that aet of God, by 
which man is leseneratedt with the mum* 
meriea of the Ronush Chnroh. «« The Greek 
word /Mfanwri's," said he, *' signifies, put on 
a new spirit, a new mind,— Sike to you a 
new natnre, so that, ceasing to be earthlv, yon 
may become heavenly : Chitst is a teacher of 
the spirit, and not of the letter, and his words 
are spint and life.** Thus he teaches a re- 
pentance in spirit and in truth, and not those 
outward penances whidi the hanghtiest sin- 
ner may perform without any real humiliatbn, 
—he requires a repentance, which may be 
wrought in ereiy situation of lifer'-^inder the 
purple robe of kinga, under the priest's cas- 
sock, the prince's hat,— in the - midst of the 
■plendours of Babylon, where Daniel dw^t, 
— es well as under the monk's frockf or the 
mendicant's rags.* 

Further on we read these bold words : **I 
care little what pleases or displeases the Pope. 
He is a man like other men. There have been 
many popes who have not only taken up with 
errors and vices, but things yet more extraor- 
dinary. I listen to the Pope aa pope, that is, 
when he speaks in the canona, agreeably to 
the canona, or regulates any matter conjointly 
with a council,— 4iut not when he speaks of 
his own mind. If I acted on any other rule, 
might I not be required to say, with those 
who know not Jesus Christ, that the horrible 
massacres of Christians, by which Julius II. 
was stained, were the good deeds of a kind 
shepherd of the Lord's sheep 1" f 

** I must needs wonder," ne continues, ^tX 
the simplicity of those who have said that the 
two swords m the Gospel represent the one 
the spiritual, the other the temporal power. 
True it is, that. the Pope holds a sword of 
Iron, and thus offers himself to the view of 
Christians not as a tender father, bat as an 
nwful tyrant. Alas ! God, in his anger, hath 

Siven us the sword we preferred, and with- 
rawn (hat which we despised. Nowhere, in 
«11 the earth, have there been mere cruel wara 
than amon^ Chriatians. Why did not the 
«ame ingenious critic who supplied this fine 
commentary, interpret the narrative of the two 
keys delivered to St. Pater in the same subtle 
manner, and establiah, as a dogma of the 
'Church, that the one serves to unlock 4he 
treasury of heaven, and the other the treasures 
of this world 1"t 

** It is impossible," says he, " for a man to 
be a Christian without having Christ; and, if 
he haa Christ, he has, at tM same time, all 
that is in Christ What ffives peace to the 
conscience is that, bv faith, our aina are no 
more oars, but Christ's, upon whom God hath 
kid them idl ; and that, on the other hand, all 
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Christ's ri^htsenaness is ottrs» to whoai Qod 
hath given it. Christ lays his hand upon ua, 
and we are healed. He casts his mantle upon 
us, and we aie clothed ; for he ia the ^orioon 
Saviour, bleased forever."* 

With such view of the riches of salvation by 
Christ, there conld no longer be any need of 
indulgences. 

At the same time that Luther thus attacked 
the papal rule^ he spoke honourably of Leo 
X. ««The times we live in," said he, ^* are ao 
evil, that even persons of the hiffhest station 
have no power to help the Church. We have 
at this time a very good Pope in Leo X. His 
sincerity and learning are a metier of joy to 
us. But what can he do alon , amiable and 
graoions as he is t He deserved, assuredly, 
to be elected Pope in better times. In theno 
daya we deserve none hot such as Julian 11* 
or Aiesander VI." 

He then came to this point.—** I will speak 
out, in a few words and boldly^— The Chuioh 
ie<}uirea to be reformed. And it is a work 
neither for one man, as the Pope,-— nor for 
several, as the cardinals and fathers in council 
assembled,— -but for the whole world ; or rather 
it is a woric which appertains to God alone. 
As to the time when such Reformation shall 
commence, he only knows it who has appoint- 
ed all time. The barriera are thrown down, 
and it is no longer in our power to restrain the 
overflowing biUows." 

These are a few of the declarations and 
thoughts which Luther addieased to the more 
enli^tened of his countrymen. Whitsuntide 
was drawing near; and thus it was at the 
same season in which the apostles rendered 
to their rieen Saviour the firat testimony of 
their faith, that Luther« the new apostle, pub- 
lished this animated testimony, in which he 
breathed forth his ardent deaires for the reeur- 
reetion of the Church. On Whitsun-eve, 83d 
MaVj 1518, he despatched this writing to the 
Bishop of Brandenburg, his <Hrdinary, accom- 
panieo with these words : 

M Most worthy Fsther in God ! 

** It is now some time since a new and nn* 
heard-of doctrine, concerning the apostolic 
indulgences, began to be preached in these 
parts: the learned and the unlearned were 
troubled by it; and many peraons known, or 
personally unknown to me, requested me to 
declare from the pulpit, or by writing* my opi- 
nion of the novelty — ^I will not aay the impu- 
dence— of the doctrine I refer to. At firat I 
kept myself silent and neutral. But, at last, 
things came to each a pass, that the Pope's 
holiness was oompromaaed. 

^ What could I do) I thought it my part 
neither to approve nor condemn these aoo« 
trinee, butto open a discussion on this import- 
ant subject, till such time as the holy Church 
ahoold pronounce upon it. 

** No one presenting himself, or accepting 
the challenge to a discussion to which 1 had 
invited all the world ; and my theaes being 
considered not as mattera for debate, but aa 
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dopBttiraUjr atBeftad;*-! find 
ioyaelf obii^ to pat forth an explanation of 
then. Deignt tbeielbre, to aoeept theae offei^ 
Inga thai i preaent to yout moat viement Bi* 
ahop.< And that all may aee that I am not 
aetin^ preanaiptuoualyy I entreat your reve- 
raace to lake pen and ink and blot oat. or even 
throw into the fire whatever may diapieaae 
you. 1 know that Christ needs none of my 
Jaboor or aenricea, and that be can easily, 
without my inatrumealality, make known the 
good tidinga in his church. Not that the de- 
imaBialiona and threaia of my enemies alarm 
me. Quite the eonlrary. If th^ were not so 
wanting in prudence, and lost to shame, no 
one ab^ld hear or know any thing about me. 
I would immure myaelf in a comer, and there 
study alone for my own profit. If this matter 
ia not of God, it will certainly not be to my 
honour, nor to the honour of any man, but will 
eome to naught. May glory and honour be to 
Him to whom alone ihey liielong!*' 

Lather was» up to thia time, under the in- 
fluenoe of reaped for the head of the Churoh; 
he save credit to Leo for juatice and a love of 
tnitt. Aocordingly, he readved to writs to 
him also. A week afler, on Trinity Sunday, 
30th May* 1M8, he addressed to him a letter, 
of whieh the following^ are aome fragmenta. 

*^ To the most bieaaed Father, Pope Leo X., 
Supreme Bishop,— 4)rolher Martin Luther, an 
Augustine, wishea eternal salvation E 

** 1 hear* moat holy Father, that evil reports 
eircalaie eoneeming me, and that my name is 
in bad odour with your Holiness. I am called 
a heretic, an apostate, a traitor, and a thousand 
other reproacbfttl names. Whal I see sur- 
prises me, and what I hear alarms me. But 
the sole foundation of my tianquUlity remains 
vnmofed, being a pure and quiet conseienee. 
O, holy Father 1 deign to hearken to me, who 
am hot a child, and need instruction.'* 

Lttther then relatea the afiair from its begin- 
ning, and thna proceeds: 

*« Nothing was heard in all the taTems but 
complaints of the avarice of the priests, attacks 
on the power of the keys, and of the aapreme 
bishop. I call all Germany to witnees. When 
I heard these things, my seal was aroused for 
the glory of Christ,— >if I understand mv own 
heart; or, if another constmetion is to be put 
on my conduct,— my young and warm blood 
was infiaued. 

** I represented the matter to certain princes 
of the Chnrch, but some lM^;hed at me, and 
oibeis turned a deaf ear. The awe of Tonr 
name seemed to have made all motionleas* 
Thereupon I published this dispute. 

•< Tbje, thm, holjr Father, this is the action 
which has been said to have set the whole 
world in. a flame 1 

'*And now what am I to do 1 I cannot 
letract what I have said, and I aee that ''this 
publication draws down on me, from all sides, 
an inexpressible hatred. I have no wish to 
appear in the great world, for 1 am unlearned, 
of small wit, and far too inconsiderable for 
such peat matters, more especially in ;his 
iilostnous age» when Cieeio himself if he 



were Kving, weald be eooslmtned to hide hisH 
self in some dark corner.^ 

«« But in order to appease my enemiea and 
satisfy the desires of many friends, I here pub* 
lish my thoughts. 1 publish them, holy Fa- 
Iher, that I may dwell the more safely under 
your protection. All those who desire it may 
here see with what simplicity of heart I have 
petitioned the supreme authority of the Chumh 
to instruct me, and what reepect I hare mani- 
feated for the power of the keys. If I had not 
acted with propriety, it would have been im* 
possible that the serene Lord Frederic, Duke 
and Elector of Saxony, who shines foremost 
among thefriends of the apoatolio and Christian 
truth, should have endured that one, so dan* 
^rous as I am asserted to be, shonld continue 
m his university of Wittomberg. 

» Therefore, most holy Father, I throw m^« 
self at the feet of your holiness, and submit 
myself to you, with all that I have and all that 
1 am« Destrov my cause, or espouse it : pro- 
nounce either for or against me; take my life, 
or lestore it, as you please; I will receive 
your voioe a0 that of Christ himself^ who pre* 
sides and sneaks through you.^ If I have de- 
served deaUi, 1 refuse not to die ; the earth is 
the Loid's, and all that therein is. May Ho 
be praiaed forever and ever. May He main- 
tain vou to all etemily. Amen. 

•' Signed the day ef the Holy Trinity, in the 
year ldl8. Brother Martin Luther, Augua- 
tine.'» 

What humility and truth in this fear, or 
rather this admission of Luther, that his young 
and warm blood had perhaps taken fire loo 
hastily ! We see here the man of sinoeritT* 
who, instead of preaoming on himself, dreads 
the influence of his passions, even ia such 
actions as are moat conformable to the com- 
mandment of God. This is not the laoguaea 
of a proud fanatic. We behold Luihera 
earnest desire to cain over Leo to the cause of 
truth, to avoid all schism, and to cause the 
Reformation (the neceesity of which he pro- 
elaimed) to proceed irom the highest authority 
in the Churoh. Cerlainlv, it is not he who 
can be accused of having broken op that unitv 
of the Westom Churoh, which so many of all 
seels have since regretted. On the conlrarv, 
he f[ave up every thing but truth that he might 
maintain it It waa bis adversaries who, re- 
fusing to allow the fulness and aufficiency of 
the salvation wrought by Jesus Christ, lore to 
shreds the Lord's vesture at the foot of the 
cross. 

AAer writing this letter, Luther, on the 
tame day, wrote to his friend Steupitz, Vicaiw 
general of his order. It was through him that 
he resolved to forward to Leo both his ^ Solu- 
tions'' and his letter* 

<' I beg of you," said he, ** to receive with 
favour the poor productions that I send you,* 
and to forward them to the excellent Pope Leo 
X. Not that I mean by this to draw you into 
the peril in which I stand; I am resolved my- 
self to incur the whole danger. Christ will 
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look to it, and make it sppear whether what 
I have said comes from nim or myself,'^ 
Christ, without whom the Pope's tpngue can- 
not move, nor the hearts of kmgs deeree. 

^ As for those who threaten me, I have no 
answer for them bat the saying of Reuchlin : 
*The poor man has nothing to fear, for he has 
nothing to lose.*^ I have neither money nor 
estate, and I desire none. If I have somoo 
times tasted of honoar and good report, may 
He who has hegun to strip me of them finish 
his work. All that is left me is this wretched 
body, enfeebled by many trials : — ^letthem kill 
it by violence or fraud, so it be to the glory 
of God ; bv so doing they will but shorten 
the term of my life by a few houcs. It is saf^ 
ficient for me that I have a precious Redeem- 
er, a powerful Hi^h Priest, my Lord Jesus 
Christ. I will praise him as long as I have 
breath. If another will not join me in prais- 
ing him, what is that to meV 

In these words we read the innennost heart 
ei Luther. 

Whilst he was tiius placing confidence in 
Rome, Rome had thoughts of vengeance 
against him. As early as the 3d of April, 
Cardinal Raphael de Rovera had written to 
the Elector Frederic in the Pope's name, to 
intimate that some suspicion was entertained 
of his fidelity, and to desire him to aroid pro- 
teotiflg Luther. «*The Cardinal Raphael," 
observed the latter, ** would have been well 
pleased to see me burned alive by Duke Fre- 
derie."^ Thus Rome was beginning to turn 
arms against Luther; her first blow was di- 
rected to the depriving him of his protector's 
favour. If she succeeded in destroying this 
shelter of the monk of Wittemberg, he would 
fell an easy prey to her agents. 

The German sovereigns were very tenacious 
of their reputation as Christian princes. The 
slightest suspicion of heresy filled them with 
fears. The Koman Court had sjcilfnlly taken 
advantage of this disposition of mind. Fre- 
deric had always been attached to the religion 
of his fathers. Hence the Cardinal Raphael's 
letter produced a very considerable impression 
upon his mind. But, on the other hand, the 
Elector made it a rale never to be hasty in 
any thing. He knew that truth was not 
always on the side of the strongest. The dis- 
putes of the Empire with Rome had taught 
nim to discern the interested views of that 
court He had arrived at the conviction that, 
to be a Christian prince, it was not neoesssiry 
to be a slave to the Pope. 

^ He was not one of those profane persons," 
says Melancthon, **who would stifle all 
changes in their very birth. Frederic sob* 
mittM himself to the will of God. He care- 
fully read the writings that were put forth, 
and would not allow any to destroy what he 
thought true.'* He possessed this power. 
Besides being absolute sovereign of his own 
dominions, he enjoyed at least as much respect 
throughout the Empire as was paid to the 
Emperor himself. 

It is probable that Luther received some in- 
timation of this kttar of Cardinal Raphael's, 



which reached the Eleoun on the 7th of Joly. 
Perhaps it was in the prospect of excommu- 
nication, which this Roman missive seemed 
to forebode^ that he ascended the pulpit of 
Wittemberg on the 16th of the same month, 
and prMched a discourse on that topic, which 
made a deep impression on his hearers. He 
explained tne distinction between inward and 
auiward excommunieadons, the former ex- 
clndinff from communion with God, and the 
latter from the rites and ceremonies of the 
Church. ** No one," said he, '* can reconcile 
the fallen soul to God but the Lord. No one 
can separate a roan from communion with God 
but that man himself, by his own sins. Bless- 
ed is that man who dies under an unjust sen- 
tence of excommunication! Whilst, for 
righteousness' sake, he suffers a cruel judg- 
ment from men, he receives from God the 
crown of everlasting happiness!" 

Some loudly commended this bold language ; 
others were yet more enraged by it. 

But Luther did not now stand alone; and 
though his faith needed no other support than 
that of God himself, he had called up on all 
sides a power that protected him from his ene- 
mies. The voice of this man had been heard 
by the whole German nation. From his ser- 
mons and writings issued beams of light 
which awakened and illuminated his content 
poraries. The energy of his faith rushed tike 
a stream of fire upon the frosen hearts of men. 
The life which God bad given to this extra- 
ordinary mind was imparted to the dcnd body 
of the Church. Christendom, which had re- 
mained motionless for so many years, was 
now alive with religious enthusiasm. The 
popular attachment to the superstitions of 
Romanism was daily lessening; those who 
came with money in hand to purchase ]»ardoa 
were every day fewer ;^ and the reputation of 
Luther was every day extendea. Men's 
thoughts were directed toward hun, and he 
was hailed with affection and respect, as the 
intrepid defenderof truth and freedom.* Doubt- 
less all did not penetrate the depth of the doc- 
trines he proclaimed. It was enough for the 
greater number to know that the new doctor 
stood up against the Pope; and that, at his 
powerful word, the dominion of the priests 
and monks was tottering to its fall. The at- 
tack of Luther was to them like a beacon-fire 
on a mountain top, which announces to a 
whole people the moment for bunting their 
bonds. Luther was not aware of the influence 
he had obtained, till all the generous spirits 
among his countrymen had oy acclamation 
acknowledged him their leader. But to many 
the appearance of Luther was much more than 
this. The word of God, which he handled 
with so much power, penetrated to the souls 
of men like a two-edged sword. In many 
hearts an ardent desire was kindled to obtain 
the assurance of pardon and everlasting life. 
Since the first ages of the Church, there had 
not been witnessed siich hungering and thiret- 
ing after righteousness. If the preaching of 
Peter the Hermit and of Bernard had induced 
multttudesi during ihe mid<tl6 ages, to i 
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ootwardl J the symbol of tho eroM, the pre&eh* 
hag of Lother influeneed the hearts of men to 
take up the true cro88,-*the truth that aavea 
the eoal. The superstructure, which then en- 
cambered the Church, had smothered true 
?iety : the form had extiDgatsbed the spirit. 
*he word of power ^iven to Luther was as a 
breath of life to Chnstendom. At first sight 
the writings of Luther carried with them the 
sympathy both of the faithful and of the un- 
belierer ;— of the latter, because the positive 
doetrities, afterwards to be established, were 
not 3ret iblly opened ; of the former, because 
those doctrines were in principle comprised in 
that living faith, which his writings set forth 
with so much power. Hence the influence of 
those writings was unbounded. They spread 
instantaneously throughout Germany, and the 
whole world. Eyerywfaere a persuasion ex- 
isted that what men now beheld was not 
merely the rise of a new sect, but a new birth 
of the Church and of society. Those who 
were then bom again by the breath of God^s 
Spirit rallied round him who had been instru- 
mental in impartin|r to theiq spiritual life. 
Christendom was divided into two opposing 
parties; the one contending for the spirit 
against form ; and the other for form against 
the spirit. On the side of form there was, it 
is true, eyery appearance of stren^ and mag- 
nifioence; on the side of the spirit there was 
weakness and littleness. But form, void of 
the spirit, is as an empty body which the first 
breath may overthrow. Its resemblance of 
strength serves only to exasperate the hostility 
and hasten its downfall. Thus the simple 
word of truth had called forth a whole host in 
favour of Luther. 

It could not be otherwise, for the nobles 
were beginning to bestir themselves, and ^e 
empire and the Church were already uniting 
their forces to rid themselves of the trouble- 
some monk. The Elmperor Maximilian was 
then holding an imperial diet at Augsburg. 
Six Electors had repaired thither in person at 
his summons. All the Germanio states had 
their representatives in this assembly. The 
kings or Fitinoe, of Hungary, and of Poland, 
had sent ambassadors. All these priuoes and 
envoys displayed great magnificence. The 
vrar against the Turks was one of the causes 
for which the diet was held. The Sultan 
Selim, after having poisoned his father, and 
put his brothers and their children to death, 
had carried his victorious arms into Armenia, 
Egypt, and Syria. Serious apprehensions 
were entertained that be, might push forward 
his armies into Italy and Hungary. It was 
not long, however, before death closed his 
career. But Leo X. did not, on tiiat account, 
abandon tne project of a new crusade. His 
legate earnestly exhorted the Germanic states 
to prepare for war. •• Let the clergy,'* said 
he, *«pay a tenth, the laity a fiftieth part of 
their property ; let each family furnish the 
pay ot one soldier ; let the ricn give annual 
contributions, and all will go well." The 
states, bearinif in mind the bad use that had 
been made of former contributions^ and in- 



fluenced by the prudent advice of the Elector 
Frederic, contented themselves with answer- 
ing that they would consider the matter, and 
at the same time brought forward new griev- 
ances against Rome. A Latin discourse, pub- 
lished whilst the Diet was sitting, boldly 
pointed out to the German princes the red 
danger. *«Yott wish," said the author, «' to 
expel the Turk. Your intention is good, but 
I fear you are mistaken as to his person. 
You must look for him in Italy, and not in 
Asia. Each of our princes has power sufli- 
cient to defend his country against the Turk 
of Asia ; but as to the Turk of RomCj the 
whole of Christendom is not sufficient to 
conquer him. The former has not yet done 
us any harm $ the latter walketh about every* 
where thirsting for the blood of the poor.'*'<^ 

Another a£^r no less importantwas to en- 
gage the attention of the Diet. Maximilian 
wished to have his grandson Charles, who 
was already King of Spain and Naples, pro- 
claimed King of the Romans, and his succes- 
sor in the Imperial dignity. The Pope uo* 
derstood his own interest too well to wish to 
see the throne of the Erajpire filled by a prince 
whose power in Italy might make him so for- 
midable to himself. The Emperor imagined 
that he had gained over to bis side the majori- 
ty of the Electors and of the states ; but he 
met with a decided opposition from Frederic. 
It was in vain that he solicited him ; in vain 
did the ministers and best friends of the Elec- 
tor join their entreaties to the solicitations of 
the Emperor ; the Prince was inexorable, and 
showed, as has been observed, that he had 
firmness of mind not to depart from a resolu- 
tion of which he had seen the propriety. The 
Emperor's design failed. 

From that time Maximilian sought to in- 
sinuate himself into the good graces of the 
Pope, in Older to win his assent to his favour- 
ite plan. Wishing to give him a particular 
proof of his attachment, be wrote to him (on 
the 6th of August) the following letter : ^* Most 
holy Father, we were informed some days 
since, that a brother of the Augustine order^ 
named Martin Luther, had taken himself to 
maintain certain propositions relative to the 
sale of indulgences. What g[ives us the more 
concern is, &at the aforesaid brother meets 
with many protectors, amongst whom are some 
of exalted rank." If your Holiness and the 
most reverend Fathers of the Churoh (the 
Cardinals) do not promptly exert your author- 
ity to put an end to these scandalous proceed- 



these mischievous teachers will not 
involve great princes in their destruction. 
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seduce the common people, but will 



We will be careful to enforce throughout our 
Empire, whatever your Holiness shall decree 
on this subject, to the glory of Almighty 
God." 

This letter must have been written in con- 
sequence of some rather warm discussion that 
Maximilian had bad with Frederic The same 
day the Elector wrote to Raphael de Rovera. 
He was doubtless apprized Uiat the Emperor 
wu addiessinff the Roman PontifiT, and» in 
K 
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order to panj the blow, he himself opened a 
eommuDi cation with Rome. 

*« It will ever be my desire," said he, ^' to 
prove ray submission to the nniversal Church, 

** Therefore hare I never defended the wriu 
ings and discourses of Doctor Martin Luther. 
I hear, however, that he has uniformly express- 
ed his willinorness to appear*, under a safe-con- 
duct, before Teamed, Christian, and impartial 
judges, to defend his doctrine, and to submit 
to their decision, if they should be able by the 
Scriptures to convince him of error.'*** 

Leo X., who, until this hour, had allowed 
the matter to take its coarse, roused at length 
by the outcry of the ttieolo^ians and monies, 
DOW appointed an eoclesiasUcal court in Rome, 
fer the purpose of judging Luther, and in which 
the Reformer's great enemy, Sylvester Prie- 
rias, was at once accuser and judge. The pre- 
liminaries were soon arranged, and the court 
summoned Lather to appear before it in pereon 
within sixty days. 

Luther was at Wittemberg, <]uiet]jr await- 
inr the good effects which he imagmed hts 
submissive letter to the Pope was <^culated 
to produce, when, on the 7th Aoffust, two 
days only after the lettere from Frederic and 
Maximilian had been despatched to Rome, he 
received the summons from the papal tribunal. 
**At the moment that I looked for benedie^ 
tiott," said he, ** I saw the thunderbolt descend 
upon roe. I was like the lamb that troubled 
the stream at which the wolf was drinking. 
Tetael escaped, and I was devoured." 

This summons threw all Wittembeiv into 
eonstsmation, for^ whatever course Lather 
night take, he could not escape dangw. If he 
went to Rome, he would become the victim of 
his enemies. If he refosed to appear, he would, 
as usual, be condemned for contumacy, and 
would not escape, for it vras known that the 
Legate had received from the Pope an order 
to strain every nerve to excite the Emperor 
and the German princes against Luther. His 
friends vrere alarmed. Shall the preacher of 
the truth so and risk his life '^ in that great 
city, drunk with the blood of the saints and of 
the martyra of Jesus V Shall every man 
who veatores to lift his head in the midst of 
the enslaved nations of Christendom be, on 
that account, struck down 1 Shall this man 
be trampled underfoot, who seemed formed to 
resist a power which nothing had previously 
been able to withstand t Luther himself could 
see no one bqt the Elector able to save him ; 
but he preferred death to endangering his 
prince's safety. His friends at last agreed on 
an expedient which would not compromise 
Frederic. Let him refuse Lather a safe-con- 
duct: the latter would then have a fair excuse 
for not appearing at Rome. 

On the 8th of Asgust, Luther wrote to 
Spalatin to ask him to use his inflaence with 
the EUector, to have his cause heard in Ger- 
many. **iSee,*' said he writing to Stauoitz, 
*«what snares they lay for me, and how 1 am 
surrounded by thorns. But Christ lives and 
reigns, the same yesterday, tOMlay, and for- 
ever. My eonseiaooe teA» ma that 1 htve 



taaght the truth, though trath appearsetilliDme 
odious because I teach it The Church is the 
womb of Rebecca. The children must stnig^ 
gle together, even to the endangering of the 
mother's life.'' As to the rest, pray to the lA>rd 
that I may not take too much joy in the trial. 
May God not lay this sin to their charge!" 

The friends of Lather did not confine them* 
selves to consultations and complaints. Spala- 
tin wrote, on the part of the Elector, to Ken* 
ner, the Emperor's secretary : •* Doctor Martin 
will willingly submit himself to the judgment 
of any of the univenities of Germany, except 
Erfarth, Leipxic, and Frankfort on the Oder, 
which have f<»feited their claim to he regarded 
as impartial. It is out of his power to appear 
at Rome in pereon."*^ 

The membere of the university of Wittem- 
berg addressed an iatercessorv letter, to the 
Pope himself. " His weak health," they said, 
speaking of Luther, '* and the dangere of the 
journey, make it difficult, and even impossible, 
that he should obey the order of your Holiness. 
His distress and his entreaties incUne us to 
compassionate him. We beseech you then, 
most Holy Father, as obedient children, te 
look apon him in the ligbt of one who has 
never been tainted by any doctrines opposed 
to the tenets of the Romish Chureh." 

The univereity, in its solicitude, addressed 
another letter the same day to Charles von 
MiltitZ) a Saxon gentleman, who was cham- 
berlatn to the Pope, and was mueh esteemed 
b^ him. In this letter thejr gave a more de- 
cided testimony in favour of Luther than they 
had dared to do in the ibcmer. ** The reve- 
rend fether, Martin Lather, the Augustine,*' 
said they, **i8 the noblest and most distin- 
guished member of our university. For seve- 
ral yeare, we have been witnesses of his talent, 
his learning, his intimate acquaintance with 
arts mid literature, his irreproachable morale, 
and his truly Christian deportmei»t."^-Thifl 
strong sympathy of those about him is one of 
the greatest proofe of Luther's worth. 

Whilst the result, of this application was 
anxiously awaited, it was settled with leas 
difficulty than might have been expected. 
The Legate de Vio, mortified at his failure in 
tiie commission he had received to excite a 
^■eral war against the Turks, wished to give 
importance to his embassy into Germany by 
some other distinguished service. He th ought 
that if he wer6 to extirpate heresy he should 
return to Rome with honoor. He therefore 
petitioned the Pope to put this affair into his 
hands. Leo, on his part, was well disposed 
towards Frederic, for having so firmly resisted 
the election of Charles. He felt that he 
might again have need of his assistance. 
With oat further rstference to the former sum- 
mons, he commissioned his Le^te, by a brief^ 
dated the 33d of August, to mvestigate the 
affair in Germany. The Pope conceded no* 
thing by consenting te this mode of proceed- 
ing, and in ease Luther should be prevailed 
on to retract, the pablicity and scsndal that 
must have attended his appearance at Roma 
would be avoided. 
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''We ebaffB yon^*^ taid the Pope, '«to 
eompel the aforesaid Lutber to appear before 
yoQ in person ; to proeeoute and reduoe him 
to sabmiasioD withoat delay, as soon aa yoa 
iha]l hare reoeWed this our order ; he having 
already been declared a heretic by our dear 
brother Jerone, bishop of Asculan.*''* 

** For this purpose,'* said he, ^ inYoke the 
power and assistance of our very dear son in 
Christ, Maximilian, and the other princes of 
Germany, and of all the comnranities, oni- 
ventties, and potentates, whether ecclesiasti- 
cal or aeoular. And when yoa have secured 
his person, cause him to be detained in safe 
custody, that he may be brought beibre us.'*^^ 

We see tliat this indulgent concession of 
the Pope was little else than an expedient 
for dragffing Luther to Rome. Then follows 
the mil%r alternative. 

'* If he should return to a sense of his duty, 
and ask pardon for so great an offence, freely 
and of bis own accord, we give you power to 
receive him into the unity of holy mother 
Church." 

The Pope soon returns to his maledictions. 

** If he should persist in his stubbornness, 
and you fail to get possession of his person, 
we give you power to proscribe him in all 
places in Germany; to put away, curse, and 
excommunicate all those who are attached to 
him, and to enjoin all Christians to shun their 
society." 

Even this is not enough. 

" And to the end," he continues, '* that this 
pestilence may the more easily be rooted out, 
you will excommunicate all the prelates, reli- 

8 iocs orders, universities, communities, counts, 
ukes, and potentates, the Emperor Maximi- 
lian excepted, who shall neglect to seize the 
said MarUn Luther, and his adherents, and 
lend them to jou under proper and safe cus- 
tody. And if (which God forbid) the afore- 
said prineest communities, universities, and 
potentates, or any who belong to them, shelter 
the said Martin and his adherents, or give 
them publicly or secretly, directly or indirectly, 
assistance and advice, we lay an interdict on 
these princes, communities, universities, and 
potentates, with their towns, boroughs, coun- 
tries, and villages ; as well as on' the towns, 
borouffhs, countries, and villages, where the 
ttid Martin shall take refuge, as long as he 
■hall remain there, and three days after he 
shall have quitted the same." 

Hiis audacious power, which affects to be 
tfie earthly representative of him who said : 
" God sent not his Son into the world to con- 
demn the world, but that the worid through 
him might be saved," continues its anathemas: 
and, after having pronounced penalties against 
ecclesiastics offending, thus proceeds : 

** As to the laity, if they do not obey your 
orders, without any delay or demur, we de- 
elare them reprobate, (excepting always his 
Imperial Majest]r.) unaHe to perform any 
lawfnl act, disentitled to Christian burial, and 
deprived of all fiefs which they may hold 
either from the spostolic see ojr from any lord 
whatever."!* ] 



Subh was the treatment that awaited Lu* 
ther. The Roman despot' had prepared every 
thing to crush him. He had set every engine 
at work ; even the quiet of the ^rave must be 
invaded. His rain seemed inevitable. How 
could he escape this powerful combination ¥ 
But Rome had miscalculated ; the movement 
excited by the Spirit of God could not be 
quelled bv the decrees of its chancery. 

Even the semblance of s just and impartial 
inquiry had been disregarded; and Luther 
had already been declar^ a heretic, not only 
before he had been heard, but even long before 
the expiration of the time allowed for his per* 
sonally appearing. The passions (and never 
are they more strongly excited than in reli* 
gious discussions.) break through all forms 
of justice. Not only in the Roman churchy 
but in those Protestant churches which have 
departed from the Gospel, and in every place 
where truth has been forsaken^ do we find it 
treated in this way. All means seem good 
against the Gospel. We frequently see men, 
who, in any other case, would shrink from 
committing the least injustice, not hesitating 
to trample under foot all rule and equity, when 
Christianity, or her witnesses, are concerned. 

When Luther eventually came to the know* 
ledge of this brief, he gave free expression ta 
his indignation. *^ The most remarkable part 
of the transaction is this," said he ; '* the brief 
was issued the S3d of August ; I was sum* 
moned the 7th of August ; so that between 
the summons and the brief, sitteen days bad 
elapsed. Now, make the calculation, and 
you will find that my Lord Jerome, bishop of 
Asculan, proceeded against me, pronoanced 
iudgment, condemned me, and declared me a 
heretic, before the summons reached me, or, 
at the most, within sixteen days after it had 
been forwarded to me. Now, 1 ask what her 
comes of the sixty days that are granted me 
in the summons itself! They began the 7tli 
of August— they wonld expire the 7th of Oc- 
tober. .... Is this the style and manner of 
the Roman Court, that in the same day she 
summons, exhorts, accuses. Judges, condemns^ 
and declares guil^, and this, too, in the case 
of one who is at such a distance from Rome« 
and who can have no knowledge of what is 
going on 1 What answer can they make ta 
all thisi They certainly forgot to clear theif 
brains with hellebore, before they had recourse 
to such clumsy artifice."'* 

But at the same time that Rome was arm- 
ing the legate with her thunders, she was en- 
deavouring, by soft and flattering speeches, to 
detach from Luther's interest the prince whose 
power she tnost dreaded. The same day, 
(the 23d of August, 1518,) the Pope wrote to 
the Elector of Saxony. He had recourse to 
the same practised policy which we have 
before noticed, and sought to flatter the 
Prince's vanity. 

"Dear Son," said the Roman Pontiff, 
** when we think of yonr noble and worthy 
family; of you, who are its ornament and 
head ; when we remember how you and your 
ancestors have always wished to uphold tbs 
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OhristiaQ faith and the honour and dignitjr of 
the Holy See, we cannot beliere that a man 
who abandons the faith can rely on yoqr 
Highnesses fayotir, and recklessly give the 
lein to his wickedness. And yet reports have 
reached ns from all quarters, that a certain 
brother Martin Luther, a monk of the order of 
St. Augustine, acting the part oC a child of 
iniquity and a despiser of God, has forgotten 
bis habit and his order, which require humi- 
lity and obedience, and boasts that he fears 
neither the authority nor the chastisement of 
any man, assured, as he declares himself, of 
your favour and protection. 

** But, as we are sure that he is, in thi^, 
deceiving himself, we have tliought it good to 
write to your Highness, and to exhort you, 
according to the will of God, to be jealous of 
your honour as a Christian prince, the oma- 
ment, the glory, and the sweet savour of your 
noble family V— to defend yourself from these 
ca1umnies,»and to clear yourself, not only 
from the commission of so great a crime as 
that which is imputed to you, but also from 
the very suspicion which the rash presumption 
of this monk tends to bring upon vou." 

Leo, at the same time, intimated to Frederic 
that he had commissioned the Cardinal of St. 
Sixtus to examine into the affair; and he de- 
sired him to deliver up Luther into the hands 
of the legate, '* lest," said he, recurring to his 
favourite argument, *^ pious people of this or 
after tinies should one day lament and say. 
The most dangerons heresy that ever afflicted 
the Church oi God, arose through the assist- 
ance and under the protection of that noble 
find worthy family,"" 

Thus Rome had taken her measures. To 
one party she offered the intoxicating incense 
of flattery; for the other she reserved her ven- 
geance and her terrors. 

All earthly powers— emperor, pope, princes, 
and legates— were put in motion agamst the 
humble friar of Erfurth, whose inward con- 
flicts we have already traced. " The kings 
of the earth stood up, and the rulers took 
counsel, against the Lord, and against his 
anointed.'^ 

Before this letter and brief had yet reached 
Germany, and while Luther was still fearing 
that he should be obliged to appear at Rome, 
a fortunate circumstance occurred to comfort 
his heart. He needed a friend into whose 
bosom he could pour out his sorrows, and 
.whose faithful love should comfort him in his 
hours of dejection. God sent him such a 
friend in Melancthon. 

George Schwarzerd was a skilful master- 
armourer of Bretten, a small town in the Pa- 
latinate. On the 14th of February, 1497, a 
son was bom to him, whom he named Philip, 
and who, afterwards, became celebrated under 
the name of Melancthon. Geon^e, who en- 
joyed the esteem of the princes of the Palati- 
nate, of Bavaria, and of Saxony, was remark- 
able for the perfect uprightness of his dealings. 
Often did he refuse to take from purchasers 
the price they offered ; and, if he knew that 
they were poor, he obliged 4em to take back 



their money. He reigntarly rose at midnisht, 
and offered a prayer upon his knees* It he 
ever happeneo to omit this service, he wae 
dissatisfied with himself all day. Schwars- 
erd^s wife, whose name wai Barbara, was the 
daughter of a respectable magistrate, John 
Renter. She was of an affectionate disposi- 
tion, somewhat inclined to superstition, but 
very discreet and prudent. Some old and 
Well-known German rhymes are ascribed to 
her pen. We give their sense as well as we 
are able« 

Gifts to the poor impoverish none ; 
To church to pray will binder none; 
To grease the wheel delayeth non#' « 
lU-sotten wealth enricheth none ; 
God's holy book deladeth none. 

Also the following: y 

He who is a freer spender i 

Than his plongh or toil can render. 
Sure of ruin^ elow or fast, 
May perhaps be hanged at last.'' 

Philip was not eleven years old wh«i his 
father died. T^o days before his death, 
George summoned his son to his bedside, and 
exhorted him to *^ set the Lord always before 
him." "I foresee," said the dymg man, 
** that stormy times are at hand. 1 have wit- 
nessed great things; but there are greater still 
in preparation. God preserve and guide vou, 
my son !" After receiving his Other's bless- 
ing, Philip was sent to Spirjs, that he might 
not be present at his father^s death. He wept 
bitterly on taking his departure. 

Reuter, the worthy bailiff, Philippe grand- 
father, who had a young son of his own, per- 
formed a father's part towards the orphan. 
He took both Philip and his brother George 
into his own house, and, shortly after, engaged 
John Hungarus as tutor to the ^ree ooys* 
Hungarus was an excellent man, and after- 
wards preached the gospel with great effect, 
continuing his labours to an advanced age. 
He never overlooked any fault in the young 
man, but punished it with discretion: ^^It 
was thus," said Melancthon, in 1554, *'that 
he made me a ^mmarlan. He loved me as 
if I had been his son ; I loved him as a father ; 
and I trust that we shall mee^ in heaven.^*^ 

Philip was remarkable for the excellence of 
hb understanding, his quickness in acquiring, 
and his talent for communicating knowledge. 
He could never be idle, but was always seek- 
ing for some one with whom he might discuss 
the things he had heard.'' It often happened 
that learned foreigners oassed. through Batten, 
and visited Router. 6n such occasions, the 
bailifi^s grandson immediately accosted them, 
engaged them in conversation, and pressed 
them so closely on the subjects discussed, 
that bystanders were astonished. 

To a powerful genius he united meat sweet- 
ness of aisposition, and thus gained the favour 
of all who knew him. He had an impediment 
in hia speech ; but, following the example of 
the illustrious Grecian orator, he laboured with 
so much perseverance, to overcome this defect, 
that in after life no traces of it were perceptible^ 

On the death of his grandfather, young Phi- 
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Up was «ent with hid brother and hit imcle 
John to the school of Pfoizheim. The young 
boys lodged with one of their female relations, 
vho was sister to the celebrated Reucbliji. 
Thirsting for knowledge, Philip, under the 
tuition of George Simler, made rapid progress 
in learning, and especially in the Greek lan- 

giage, to which he was passionately devoted, 
euchlin oflen visited Pforzheim. At his 
sister^s house he became acquainted with her 
young inmates, and was very much struck 
with Philip's answers* He presented him 
with a Greek grammar and a Bible. These 
two books were destined to be the stndy of his 
whole life. 

WhenReuchlin returned from his second 
journey into Italy, his young relation, who 
was then twelve years old, c^ebrated the dav 
of his arrival bv acting in his presence, with 
some friends, a Latin comedy ol bis own com- 
posing. Reuchlin, delighted with the yoonff 
man's talent, tenderly embraced him, called 
bim his beloved son, and, smiling, placed 
upon his head the red hat he had received 
when he was made doctor. It was at this 
time that Reuchlin changed his name of 
Schwarzerd for that of Melancthon. Both 
words signify black earthy the one in the Ger- 
man, the other in Greek. Most of the learned 
men of those times translated their aam^ into 
Greek or Latin. 

At twelve years of age Melancthon went to 
the university of Heidelberg. It was there 
be began to slake his thirst for knowledge. 
At fourteen he was raAde bachelor. In 1513, 
Reuchlin invited him to Tubingen, where 
many eminent scholars were assembled. He 
attended the lectures of the theol^ans, the 
physicians, and the jurisconsults. There was 
no kind of knowledge that he deemed unwor- 
thy of pursuit. He sought not for fame, but 
for the possession and advantage of learning. 

Holy Scripture especially engaged his at- 
tention. Those who frequented the church of 
Tubingen had remarked that he had frequently 
a book in his hand, which he read between 
the services. The mysterious volume seemed 
larger than the ordinary mass-books; and a 
report was circulated that Philip on such oc- 
casions read some profane author. But it 
turned out that the suspected book was a copy 
of the Holy Scriptures, recently printed at 
B&le by John Frobenius. He continued to 
use this book all his life, with the most dili- 
geat attention. He always carried about him 
this precious. Yolume, taking it with him to 
the rarions public assemblies which he was 
called on to attend ."Rejecting the vain systems 
of the schoolmen, he adhered to the plain word 
of God. Erasmus, writing at that time to 
(Ecolampadius, thus expresses himself. ** I 
have the highest opinion and the most bril- 
liant expectations of Melancthon. May our 
Lord so order events, that he may long sur- 
vive us! He will altogether eclipse Eras- 
mos.*'" 

NeTcrtheless, Melancthon then partook of 

the errors of his time, ^ I shudder,^' said he, 

at an advanced period of his life. *< when I 
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think of the saperstitioiM rospect I paid to 
images, while I was yet a Papist.**'* 

In 1614, he was made Doctor of Philoso- 
phy, and began to lecture publicly. He was 
then seventeen. The grace and charm which 
he communicated to his instructions formed a 
striking contrast to the tasteless method then 
followed by the doctors, and especially by t)ie 
monks. He took an active part in the con- 
test in which Reuchlin was engaged with the 
ignoramuses of his time. Agreeable in con* 
versation, gentle and graceful in manners, and 
beloved by all who knew him, he soon ao- 
quired great authority and eatablished repa- 
tation among the learned. 

It was at this time that the Elector Frederic 
formed the design of inviting some man of 
distinguished learning tp beeome professor of 
the ancient languages in his university in 
Wittemberg. He applied to Reuchlin, who 
recommended Melancthon. Frederic foresaw 
the celebrity that the young Grecian would 
confer on an institution so dear to him — and 
Reuchlin, overjoyed at so favourable an open- 
ing for his young friend, wrote to him in the 
words of the Lord to Abraham ; ** Get thee out 
from thy country, and from thy kindred, and 
from thy father's bouse, and 1 will make thr 
name great, and thou shalt be a blessing." 
^* Yes,'' continued the old man, ** 1 trust it will 
be thus with thee, my dear Philip,, my disci- 
ple and my joy."'' Melancthon acknowledged 
the voice of God in this summons. All the 
university grieved at his departure : yet were 
there some who envied and hated him. He 
bade farewell to his native place, exclaiming, 
'' The will of the Lord be done !" He was 
then one-and-twenty. 

Melancthon performed the journey on horse- 
back in company with some Saxon merchants, 
as in the desert the traveller joins a caravan: 
for, as Reuchlin says, ^*he knew neither the 
roads nor the towns they had to paus through."" 
At Augsburg he waited on the Elector, who 
was stopping there. At Nuremberg be made 
acouaintanoe with the excellent Pirckheimes, 
and at Leipzig with the learned Grecian, 
Mosellanus. The universi^ of this latter 
city gave a feast in his honour. The repast 
wae truly academical. A variety of dishes 
were introduced in succession, and as each 
was put upon the table, one of the professors 
rose and addressed a studied Latin speech to 
M elancthoD. The latter answered impromptu* 
At last, tired of so much eloquence, he said : 
** My learned friends, suffer me to answer once 
for all to your orations ; for, being entirely un- 
prepared, I am unable to infiise into my re- 
plies so much variety as you have introduced 
in your addresses." After this the dishes 
were brought in withoi^t the accompanying 
orations.'* 

Melancthon arrived at Wittemberg on the 
25th of August, 1518, two days after Leo X. 
had signed the brief addressed to Cajetan, and 
the letter to the Elector. 

The professors of Wittemberg did not re- 
ceive Melancthon so graciously as those of 
Leipzig had done. Their first impmssioa of 
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him did not answer the oipeotation they had 
formed. They beheld a youn^ man, who look- 
ed even youneer than he really wae, of small 
stature, and ofa shy and timid demeanour. Is 
this the famous Doctor, thought they, that the 
great men of our day, such as Erasmus and 
Keuchlin, so highly extolt .... Neither 
Luther, to whom he first introduced himself, 
nor Luther's colleagues, conceived any great 
hopes of him, when they remarked his youth, 
his diffidence, and his retiring manners. 

On the 99th of August, oeing four days 
after his arrival, he delivered his inaugural 
discourse. The whole university was con- 
vened on the occasion.*' The lad, as Luther 
calls him, spoke such elegant Latin, and 
manifested so much learning, so cultivated an 
understanding, and such sound judgment, that 
all his auditors were astonished. 
' When he had concluded his speech, all 
crowded around him to offer their congratula- 
tions; but no one felt more delighted than 
Luther. He hastened to communicate to his 
* friends the sentiments of his heart. ** Me- 
lanothon,*^ said he, writing to Spalatin on the 
31st of August, ** delivered, only four days 
afler his arrival, so beautiful and learned an 
oration that it was heard by all with approba- 
tion and astonishment. We soon got over the 
prejudices we had conceived from his personal 
-appearance; we now extol and admire his 
eloquence. We thank the prince and yourself 
for the service you have done us. I can wish 
for no better Greek master. But I fear that 
our poor fare will not suit his delicate frame, 
and that we shall not keep him long with us, 
on account of the smallness of his allowance. 
I hear that the people of Leipzig are already 
bragging that they will be able to carry him 
off from us. Beware, my dear Spalatin, of 
despising this youth. The young man is 
worthy of the highest honour.'* 

Mefancthon began at once to expound 
Homer and St Paurs Epistle to Titus. He 
was full of ardour. ** I will use every en- 
deavour,^' he wrote to Spalatin, ** to wm the 
favour of those at Wittemberg, who love learn- 
ing and virtue.** Four days after his inaugu- 
ration, Luther again wrote to Spalatin : 

**I commend to your special regard that 
most learned and very amiable Grecian, Philip. 
His lecture-room is always crowded. All the 
theologians, especially, attend his lectures. 
'He puts them all, whether they be in the up- 
per, the lower, or the middle classes, upon 
learning Greek."" 

Melanethon, on his part, felt he could return 
Luther's affection. He soon discerned in him 
a kindness of disposition, a strength of mind, 
a courage, and a wisdom, which till then he 
had never found in any man. He revered and 
loved him. «« If there be any one,'* said he, 
** that I love and embrace with my whole heart, 
it is Mardn Luther."* 

With such feelinp did Luther and Melane- 
thon meet; and their friendship continued till 
^eath. We cannot sufficiently admire the 
goodness and wisdom of God, in bringing to- 
fsther two men so different, and yet so neces- 



sary to each oOier. Melanethon was as re- 
markable for calmness, prudence, and gentJe- 
ness, as Luther was for wisdom, impetuosity, 
and energy. Luther commnnicatad vigour to 
Melanethon :•— Melanethon moderated Luther. 
They were like positive and negative agents 
in electricity, by whose reciprocal action an 
equilibrium is maintained. If Melanethon had 
not been at Luther's side, the torrent might 
have overflowed its banks :— -when Luther was 
not by, Melanethon faltered, and gave way 
even where he ought not** Luther did much 
by /wu^er.*^— Melanethon did no less, perhaps, 
by following a slower and gentler method. 
Both were upright, open-hearted, and gen- 
erous ; both, full of love for the word of eter- 
nal life, proclaimed it with a fidelity and de- 
votion which gfvemed their whole lives. 

Melanethon 8 appearance wrought a revolu- 
tion, not merely in Wittemberg, but through- 
out Germany and the learned world. The 
study he had applied to the Greek and Latin 
classics and to philosophy had given an order, 
clearness, and precision to his ideas which 
diffused on the subjects he handled a new liaht 
and an indescribable beauty. The sweet spirit 
of the Gospel fertilized and animated all his 
reflections; and in his lectures the driest 
sciences appeared clothed with a grace that 
charmed all hearera. The sterility that the 
scholastic philosophy had spread over in- 
struction was gone, a new method of teaching 
and of study was introduced by Melanethon. 
** Thanks to him," says a distinguished his- 
torian of Germany, Plankf'^'^Wittemberg be- 
came the school of the nation.'* 

The impulse that Melanethon gave to Lu- 
ther in his work of translating the Bible, is 
one of the most memorable circumstances of 
the friendship between these great men. As 
eariy as 1517, Luther had made some attempts 
towards that translation. He got together as 
many Greek and Latin books as he could col- 
lect. With the aid of his dear Philip, his la- 
bour now proceeded with fresh energy. La- 
ther obliged Melanethon to take part in his 
researches, consulted him in difficult passages ; 
and the work, which was destined to be one 
of the grandest works of the Reformer, ad- 
vanced more securely and rapidly to its com- 
pletion. 

Doubtless, the arrival of Melanethon at so 
critical a moment brought with it a sweet re- 
laxation to the mind of Luther. Doubtless, 
in the delightful expansion of a new friend- 
ship, and in the midst of the Biblical studies 
to which he applied himself with fresh zeal, 
he sometimes altogether forgot Rome, Prieriaa, 
Leo, and that ecclesiastical court before which 
he was to appear. Yet these were brief mo- 
ments that soon passed away. His thoughts 
were ever reverting to the awful tribunal be- 
fore which he was cited by the influence of 
his implacable enemies. With what terror 
would not the thought have filled a soul de- 
siring aujrht but the triumph of truth ! But 
Luther did not tremble in the prospect of it : 
full of trust in the faithfulness and power of 
God, he remained firm ; and was ready to ex- 
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poie Mmelf alone tathe wnth of onemiei 
01 ^«e terrible than thoee who had brought Hubs 
to the atake. 

A few days after thearriTal of Melancthon, 
and before the decision of the Pope, which re- 
moved the citation of Luther from Rome to 
Aogsbufip:, eonld be known, Luther wrote Uius 
to Spalatin :— ** I do not ask our sovereign to do 
the least thioff in defence of my theses,— I am 
willing to be delivered up, and east alone into 
the hands of all my adversaries. Let him 
safier the storm to exhaust all its rage on me. 
What I have undertaken to defend, I hope 1 
shall, byChristV help, be enabled to maintain. 
As to Jvnt^ we most needs yield to that, but 
withont forsaking the truth.'^ 

Luther's courage communicated itself to 
others. The gentlest and most tim id , behold- 
ing the danger that threatened the witness of 
the truth, found language full of energy and 
indignation. The prudent and pacific Stau- 
piu wrote to Spalatin on the 7th September : 
** Do not cease to exhort the Prince, our roas- 
ter not to be dismayed by the roaring of the 
lions. Let the Pnnce make a atand for the 
troth, withoot regarding Luther or Staopltz, 
or the order. Let there be at least one place 
where we may speak freely and iearlesslv. I 
know that the plague of Babylon (I had almost 
said, of Rome) is let loose against all who 
attack the corruptions of those who betray 
Christ for gain. I, rovself, have seen a preach- 
er of the truth pulled out of his pulpit, and, 
thoo^ on a saint's day, bound and dragged 
to pnson. Others have witnessed still great- 
er atroeities. Therefore^ my dearly beloved, 
persnade his Highness to' continue m his pre- 
sent sentiments.'"^ 

The Older for his appearance at Augsburg, 
before the cardinal legate, at length arrived. 
It was now with one of the princes of the Ro- 
man Church that Luther had to do. All his 
friends besought him not to set out." They 
feared that a snare might be laid for him on 
his joamey, or a design formed against his life. 
Some set about finding a place of concealment 
for him. Staupitz himself, the timid Stau- 
pitx, was ipoved at the thought of the danger 
which threatened that brother Martin whom 
he had drawn forth from the obscurity of the 
cloister, and launched upon the agitated sea 
where his life was now in peril. Ah ! would 
it not have been better for tnat poor brother to 
have remained all his life unknown \ It is 
too late now. Yet he will do all in his power 
to save him. Accordingly he wrote to him 
from his convent at SaTsburg, on the 15th 
September, imploring him to flee and take 
lehige with him. '• It seems to me," said he, 
* ^ that the whole world is up in arms, and 
combined against the troth. £ven so was 
the crucified Jesus hated ! I see not that ^ou 
have any thing else to expect than persecution. 
Ere long no one without the Pope's permis- 
sion will be allowed to search the Scriptures, 
and to learn Christ from them, whuh vet is 
Christ's injunction. Your friends are few in 
number. God grant to those few friends cou- 
rage to deelan themselvet in opposition to 



yonr formidable enemies ! Your most ptudeni 
course is to leave WiUemberg for a time, and 
come and reside with me. Then— let us live 
and die together. This is also the Prince's 
opinion," adds Staupitz.^ 

From different quarters LiHher received 
alarming information. Count Albert of Mans^ 
feldt sent him a message to abstain from sett- 
ing out, because some great nobles had bound 
themselves by an oath, to seize and strangle, 
or drown him.^ But nothing could shake his 
resolution. He would not listen to the Vicar- 
general's ofier.-^He will not go and hide in 
the convent of Salzburg >-he will continue 
faithfully on that stormy stage where the 
hand of God has placed him. It is by perse- 
verance in the midst of opposers, by loudlr 
proclaiming the truth in the midst of the world, 
that the kmgdom of the truth is advanced. 
Why then should he flee 1 He is not of those 
who draw back unto perdition, but of those 
who believe to the saving of their souls. That 
word of the Master, whom he is resolved to 
serve and love continually, resounds in his 
heart : '' Whosoever shall confisss me before 
men, him will I confess before my father which 
is in heaven." Everywhere, in the history 
of Luther, and of the Reformation, do we find 
ourselves in presence of that intrepid spirit, 
that elevated morality, that boundless charity, 
which the first establishment of Ohristianitj 
had exhibited to the world. '* I am like Jere- 
miah," said Luther, at the moment we are 
speaking of,— ^* ' a man of strife and conten* 
tion;' but the more they increase their threat- 
enings, the more they multiply my joy. My 
wife and children are well provided for. My 
lands and houses and all my goods are safe.^' 
They have already torn to pieces my honour 
and my good name. All I have left is my 
wretched body ; — let them have it ; — thev will 
then shorten my life by a few hours. But as 
to my soul, — ^they shall not have that He, 
who resolves to bear the word of Christ to 
the world, must expect death at every hour; 
—for our spouse is a bloody husband unions"^ 

The Elector was then at Augsburg. Short- 
ly before he left that city and the Diet, he 
pledged himself to the Legate, that Luther 
should appear before him. Spalatin wrote to 
his friend, by direction of the Prince, that the 
Pope had named a commission to hear him in 
Germany; — ^that the Elector would not suffer 
him to be carried to Rome ^— >and desired him 
to prepare to set out for Augsburg. Luther 
resolved to obey. The information he had 
received from Count Mansfeldt induced him 
to ask Frederic for a safe-conduct The latter 
replied, that it was not needed, and sent him 
only lettere of recommendation to several of 
the most distinguished counsellors of Augs^ 
borg. He, at the same time, forwarded some 
money for his journey, and the Reformer, 
poor and unprotected, set forth on foot, to place 
nimself in tne power of his adverearies.^ 

With what feelings most he have quitted 
Wittemberg, and directed his steps towards 
Augsburg, where the Pope's legate awaited 
him ! The object of bis journey was not like 
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that to Heidelbergr,— a friendly meetin[|f ;-^ii 
was about to appear without an j Mfe-coiidoet, 
before the delegate of Rome; perhana he waa 
jroing to meet death. But hie faith waa not 
in word, it was in troth. Therefore it was 
that it ffaTe him peace ; and he advanced 
without tear, in the name of the Lord of Hosts, 
to bear his testimony to the Gospel. 

He reached Weimar on the 38th of 8e|v- 
tember, and took up his iodgrinff in the con- 
vent of the Cordeliers. One m the monks 
could not take his eyes off him. Thia was 
Myconios. It waa the first time he had seen 
Liuher. He wished to approach hhn, and 
whisper that he owed to him the peace of hia 
soul, and that all his desire was to labour with 
him. But M yconlas was dosely watched bt 
his superiors, and was not pemuOed to speak 
to Luther.** 

The Elector of Satony then held hia court 
at Weimar, and it is probable that, on that 
account, the Cordeliera received the Doctor. 
The day after his arrival was the festival of 
St. Michael: — Luther said mass, and waa 
even invited to preach in the Gaatle Chapel. 
It was a mark of favour that his Prince took 
pleasure in conferring upon him. He preach- 
ed from an overflowing heart, hi the presence 
of the court, on the text of the day, which is 
in Matthew^s Gospel, ch. xviii. verses 1 to 
11. He spoke strongly against hypocrites, 
and such as boast of their own rigfateousneaa. 
But he said not a word of the angela, thongh 
it was the invariable custom to oo so on St. 
Michael's day. 

The courage of the Doctor, who waa to- 
pairing quietly on Ibot to attend a anmmona, 
which, for so many before him, had been a 
snmtaons to die, astoniahed those who beheld 
him. Interest, wonder, and compaaaion auo- 
oessively took possession of their hearts. 
John Kestner, provisor of the Cordeliers, 
struck with apprehension at the thought of 
the dangera that awaited his goest, said : '* My 
brother, yon have to meet Italiana at ^Augs- 
burg. They are shrewd people, sobtle an* 
tagonists, and will give you enough to do. I 
fear you will not be able to defend your cause 
against them. They will cast you into the 
fire, and the flamea will conaome vou."^ Lu- 
ther answered gravely: '*Mj dear friend, 
pray to our liord God, who is in heaven, and 
pot up a paster noster for me and for his dear 
child Jesus, whoae cause is mine,— that he 
nay be favourable to htm. If He maintains 
his canse, mine is safe ; bat if He will not 
maintain it, certainly it is not in me to main- 
lain it; and it is He who will bear the dia- 

bODOUT." 

Luther continued his journey on foot, and 
arrived at Nuremberg. Beinjg aboot to pre- 
sent himself before a prmce of^the church, he 
wished to make a aui table appearance. The 
dress he wore was old, and much the worae 
for his Journey. He therefbre borrowed a 
monk's ttock of hia faithful friend Wencealaa 
Link, the preacher at Nuremberg. 

Doubtless Luther did not call on Link 
alone, bat visited his other friends at Nttjam- 1 



\ and among them Sdieorl, the towi»- 
clerk. Albeit Dorsr, the celebrated painter, 
(to whose memory that town ia at thia time 
erecting a atatoe^) and others. He waa con- 
firmed in hia leaolntion bj hia inteieourae 
with theae excellent onea of the earth, whilat 
manj monka aa well aa laity caught the alarm 
at his journey, and besought him to torn back, 
'llie letiera he wrote from thia town breathe 
the spirit which then animated him : ** I find/* 
aaid he^ **men of cowardly aptrit, who wieh 
to perauade me not to go to Augsburg; but I 
am determined to go on. May the Lord^a 
will be done ! Even at Angaboig, and in the 
midat of hia enemiea, Christ reigns. Let 
Chriat be exalted, and the death of Luther or 
any other sinner ie of little moment. Aa it 
ia written: * May the God of my aalvation be 
exalted!' Farewell ! persevere, afand faat, 
for we mnat be rejected either by men or by 
God : but God ia tnie, and man ia a liar."* 

link and Leooard, an Augnattna monk, 
conld not bear to let Lather encoonter alone 
the dai^ra that threatened him. They knew 
his disposition, and that, overflowing aa he 
waa with aelMevotion and eourege, he would 
probably be wanting in pmdence. They 
therefore accompanied him. When they 
were within five leaguea of Aogsburg, La- 
ther, who waa no doubt anflfering from the 
fiitigue of his journey, and the agitation of hia 
mind, was aeiaed with violent pains in the 
stomach. He thought he ahoold die. Hia 
two frienda, much alarmed, engaged a wagon. 
They arrived at Augsburg in the evening of 
Friday, the 7th of October, and alighted at Uia 
convent of the Angnstinea. Lather waa much 
exhauated ; but he rapidly recov e red ; and 
doobtlesa hia faith and the vivacity of hia 
mind greatly conduced to hia raatoiation to 
health. 

Immediately on hia arrival and before he 
had seen any one, Luther, deairing to ahow 
eveiy mark of reepect to the Legate, begged 
Wencealaa Link to go to hia hoaae, to an 
noonce that he was in Augsburg. Link did 
so, and respectfully intimated to the Cardinal, 
on behalf of the Doctor of Wittemberg, that 
the latter waa ready to appeal before him 
whenever he ahonld reouire hia attendance. 
De Vio waa rffoiced at thia intelligence. At 
length, then, he had the hdFheaded heretic in 
his newer: he inwanily reaolved that ha 
should not leave Aagaburg aa he had entered 
it. At the aame time that Link waited upon 
the Legate, the monk Leonard went to an- 
nounce to Staupits Luther'a arrival al Anga- 
borg. The vicar^feneral had previonalr 
written to the Doctor, to say he wonld oei- 
tainly viait him aa aoon aa be arrived. Ln- * 
ther loat no time in informing him of hia pre- 
aence.^ 

The Diet waa over. The Emperor and the 
Electors had already lef^ the place. The 
Emperor, it ia true, had not finally taken hia 
departure, bat waa hunting in the environa. 
The repreeeirtative of Rome alone remained 
at Angsburg^ Had Lather arrived whilst 
the m»\ 1 



was aittingy he wonld have met 
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poveiful fidends ; bat eveiy thine now 

ed likely to yield before the papal aathority. 

The judge before whom Lather was to ap- 
jeu was not of a character to calm his appre- 
konoos. Thomas de Vio, who wae sar- 
mmed Cajetan from the town of Gaeta, in the 
kingdom of Naples, where he was bom, 
(U69,) was one of whom great expectations 
had been entertained from his youth. At 
sixteen he had entered into the order of the 
Dominicans, contrary to the express wish of 
his parents. He had afterwards become 
geoeral of his order, and cardinal of the 
ehttieh of Rome. But what boded ill to La- 
ther, the learned Doctor was one of the most 
sealoQs advocates of that scholastic theologr 
vhieh the Reformer had so serer^y handled. 
His learning* the austerity of his disposition, 
and the parity of his morals, insured to him 
an iofloence and aathority in Germany, which 
other Roman courtiere would not easily have 
acquired. It was to his reputation for sanc- 
tity, DO doubt, that he owed his appointment. 
Borne had calculated that this would admt- 
nbly senre her purposes. Thus even the 
good Qualities of Cajetan made him still more 
farmidable. Besides, the affair intrusted to 
him was bj no means a complicated one. 
Lather was already declared a heretic If he 
Would not retract, the Legatees duty must be 
to send him to prison; and, if he escaped, to 
Tisit with ezeommunication such as should 
dare to receive him. This was the course 
vhich the dignita^ before whom Lather 
was cited was authorized to take ou behalf of 
Rome.* 

The Reformer had recruited his strength by 
a nighl^s rest. On the morning of Saturday, 
the 8th of October, he began to reflect on his 
ttrange situation. He was resigned, and was 
patiently waiting till God*s will should be 
Danifested by the progress af events; he did 
Dot wait long. A person, unknown to him, 
sent him word, as if entirely devoted to his 
Knrice, that he was oooung to visit him, ad- 
rising him to avoid appearing before the 
Legate till ho had seen him. The message 
came from an Italian courtier, named Urban 
de Sena Longi, who had often visited Ger- 
many as envoy from the Margrave of Mont- 
ferraL He had known the Elector of Saxony, 
u whose court he had been accredited, ajDui 
after the Marg^ve's death, had attached him- 
telfto the Cardinal deVio. 

The art and address of this courtier pre- 
sented the meet striking contrast to the noble 
frankness and generous inteffrity of Luther. 
The Italian soon arrived at the monastery of 
the Aogustinea. The Cardinal had sent him 
to souiS the Reformer, and to prepare liim for 
Ae lecautation exnected from him. Serra 
l'<Niga imagined that his long residence in 
Gennauy pave him an advantage over the 
other courtiers of the Legate's train ; he ex- 
pected to make short work with this German 
iBook. He arrived, attended hj two servants, 
tt^professed to have come of his own accord, 
nooi friendship for a fevourite of the Ellector 
of Saxony, and oot of l^ve to the Cburcb. 



After having sainted Luther wiih many pro* 
fessions, the diplomatist added, in a tone of 
affection : 

*'I am come to offer you prudent and good 
advice. Make your peace with the church. 
Submit unreservedly to the Cardinal. Retract 
your calulnnies. Recollect the abbot Joachim 
of Florence : he, as you know, had put forth 
heresies, and yet he waa afterwards declared 
no heretic, because he retracted his errors.'* 

Lather intimated his intention of standing 
upon his defence. 

ScRBA LoMOA.—'* Beware of that. Would 
you presume to enter the lists with the Legate 
of his Holiness V 

Luther.—** If they can prove to me that I 
have tauffht any thing contrary to the Romish 
Church, I W01 be my own judge, and imme* 
diately retract. But the main point is, to 
ascertain whether the Legate relies more on 
the aathority of St. Thomas than the faith will 
sanction. If he does, I shall certainly not 
submit to him." 

SsBRA LoNOA. — ** Oh, oh ! you intend, then, 
to offer him baUle!" 

Upon this the Italian began to use languagf 
which Lather designates as horrible. He as- 
serted that one might maintain false pioposi- 
tions, if they only brought in money and filled 
the strong box ; that all discussion in the univer- 
sities concerning the Pope's aathority was to 
be avoided ; but that, on the eontrery, it was 
sound doctrine that the Pontiff might, b}r ^, 
nod, alter or suppress articles of faith ;^-witb 
much more in the aame strain. But the crafty 
Italian soon perceived that he was forfeiting 
himself; he resumed his former flentleness, 
and endeavoured to persuade Luther to sub* 
mit to the Legate in every thing, and to retract 
his doctrine, his theses, and the oaths he had 
taken. 

The Doctor, who at iiret bad given some 
credit to the fair professions of the orator Ur^ 
ban, (as he calls him in his narrative,) began 
to suspect that they were very hollow, and 
that he was much more in the interest of the 
Legate than in his. He therefore spoke with 
rather more reserve, and contented himself 
with saying that he was quite ready to be 
humble and obedient, and to give satisfaction 
in any point in which he mignt he shown to 
b9 in error. At these words Ser* Longa ex- 
claimed, exultingly : ** I will go directly to 
the Legate, and vou will follow me presently. 
Kvery thing will go well, and it wiil be soon 
settled.'^ 

He took bis leave, and the Saxon monk, 
who had more discernment than the Roman 
courtier, thought with in himsel f : ** This crafty 
Sinon has been pooriy trained by his Greeks."*' 
Luther was divided between hope and fear. 
Yet hope prevailed. The visit of Serra Longa, 
whom ne afterwards calls a fix)li8h meddler,^ 
and his strange assertions,. aroused his courage* 

The different eoonsellore, and other respect- 
able iuhabitants of Augsburg, to whbm the 
Elector recommended Luther, were all eager 
Id visit a man whose name already resounded 
throQ|^ ^ Gennany« Peutiuger, the Impe* 
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rial eoansellor, one of the most difftingiiished 
patricians in the city, and who often invited 
Luther to his table, the counsellor Lanffeman- 
tel, Doctor Aaerbach of Ldpzig, and Uie two 
brothers Adelmann, both canons, with several 
others repaired to the convent ofthe Auffustines. 
With cordial friendship they accosteathis ex* 
traordinary man who had taken a long journey 
to deliver himself up to the agents of Rome. 
**Have you a safe-conduct 1" asked they. 
«« No," replied the intrepid^ monk. ** What 
boldness!" tbey exclaimed. ^^This," said 
Luther, *' was a civil phrase to express my 
fool-hardiness." All joined in entreating him 
not to go to the Legate without first obtaminff 
a safe-conduct from the Emperor himself. U 
is probable that sometfains had already trans- 
piied concerning the papal brief of which the 
Legate was the bearer.. 

*' But I came to Augsburg without a safe- 
conduct," replied LuSier, *^and I met with 
no harm." 

«*The Elector," resumed Langemantel, 
with affectionate earnestness, ** commended 
you to our care ; you ought therefore to follow 
our directions." 

Doctor Auerbach added his entreaties to 
those of Langemantel. **• We know," said 
he, ** that the Cardinal is, in his heart, enraged 
against you to the ^atest degree.^ We must 
not trust these Italians."*^ 

The canon Adelmann spoke to the same 
effect: '*They have sent you without pro- 
tection," said he, ** and they have neglected 
to provide you with the very thing which you 
most need."* 

His friends took upon themselves to obtain 
the necessary safe-conduct from the Emperor. 
They then proceeded to tell Luther how many 
persons of consequence were favourably dis- 

Sosed toward him. **The French mitiister 
imself, who left Angsbur? a few days ago, 
spoke of you roost honourably ."^This remark 
(truck Luther, and he remembered it after- 
wards. Thus some of the most remarkable ci- 
tizens of one of the firet cities in the empire 
were already gained over to the Reformation. 
Their conversation had reached this point, 
when Serra Longa returned :-«*« Come," said 
he to Luther,'* the Cardinal is waiting for 
you. I will myself conduct you to him. But 
first let me tel) you how you *nust appear in 
his presence. When you enter the room 
where he is sitting, you must prostrate yoor^ 
self with your face to the crround ; when he 
tells you to rise, you must kneel before him, 
and you must not stand erect till he ordere you 
to do so.B'' Remember that it is before a prince 
of the church you are about to appear. As to 
the rest, fear nothing; all will soon be settled 
without any difficulty." 

Luther, who had biefore promised to aooom- 
pany Sern Longa whenever be should sum- 
mon him, was embarrassed. 

However, he did not fail to repeat the ad- 
vice of his Augsburg friends, and said some- 
thinff of a safe-conduct. 

** Beware of asking anything of the sort," 
replied Serra Longa quiekly, **joa have no 



need of it whatever. The Legate is well dis- 
posed towards you, and quite ready to end the 
affair amicably. If you ask for a safe-conduct, 
you will spoil all."* 

'* My gracious lord, the Elector of Saxony ,** 
replied Luther, ** recommended me to several 
hononitible men in this town. They advise 
me not to venture without a safe-conduct: I 
oughtto foHow their advice. Were I to neglect 
it, and any thing should befall me, they would 
write to the Elector, my master, that I would 
not hearken to them." 

Luther pereisted in his resolution ; and Serra 
Longa was obliged to return to his employer, 
and report to him the failure of his mission, 
at the very moment when he fancied it would 
be crowned with success. 

Thus ended that day^s conference with the 
orator of Montferret 

Luther received another invitation, proceed- 
ing from very different motives. John Frosch, 
prior of the Carmelites, was an old friend. 
Two yeare before, he had maintained some 
theses, as a licentiate in theology, under the 
superintendence of Luther. He called on bim, 
and pressed him to come and stav widi him. 
He laid claim to the honour of having the 
Doctor of all Germany as his guest. Already 
men did not fear to render him homage in the 
(ace of Rome; already the weak was become 
the stronger. Luther accepted the inyitation, 
and accordingly removed from the convent of 
the Augustines to that of the Carmelites. 

The day did not close without his seriously 
reflecting on his position. The visit of Serra 
Longa, and the apprehensions of the counsel- 
lore, concurred to convince him ofthe difficult 
cireumstances in which he stood. Neverthe- 
less, he had God in heaven for his protector, 
and in His keeping he could sleep in peace. 

The next day was Sunday ; he obtained a 
little more rest iHowever, he was obliged to 
bear another kind of fatigne. Nothing was 
talked of in the city but Dr. Luther, and all 
desired to see (as he wrote to Melancthon) 
*'the new Erostratos who had kindled so vast 
a conflagration." They crowded about him ; 
and the good Doctor, doubtless, smiled at this 
strange excitement. 

But he had also to support another sort of 
importunity. If there was a general wish to 
see him, there was a still greater desire to hear 
him. He was asked on all sides to preach. 
Luther had no greater joy than to proclaim the 
Gospel. He would have rejoieed to preach 
Chnst in this great city, and in the solemn 
circumstances in which he was placed. But 
on this, as on many occasions, he manifested 
a most proper feeling of decorum, and much 
respect for his superiora. He declined to 
preach, in the fear tliat the Legate might think 
lie did so to vex and to brave him. This mo- 
deration and prudence were assuredly as valu- 
able instructions as a sermon. 

However, the Cardinal's agents did not let 
him rest, but returned to the charge. <*llie 
Cardinal," said they, ** sends you assurances 
of his grace and favour : why are you afraid t" 
And they endeavoured by eveiy possible aign- 
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BKSt to pertmda bim to wait npon the Legate. 
** He 18 eo meioae, that he is like a father,*' 
iaid one of these eimssftries. But another, 
going cloee up to him, whispered, **I>o not 
believe what thev say. There is no depend* 
ence to be placed upon his words."^ Luther 
persisted in his resolution. 

Od the morning of Mondayt the 10th of 
October, Serra Longa again renewed his per- 
suasions. The eourtier had made it a point 
of honour to suooeed in his negotiations. The 
moment he ^^ntered, 

'^ Why," he asked in Latin, ''why do you 
not go to the Cardinal ? He is expecttnflr you 
in the most indulgent frame of mind, with 
bim the wh*>le question is summed up in six 
leUera,— KaTocAf— relrsc<. Come, then, with 
we ; you have nothing to fear." 

Luther thought within himself that those 
were six very important letters; but, without 
further diaoussion, he replied, 

«« As soon as I hsTe recehred the safoFCon* 
duct, 1 will appear." 

Serra Loiwa lost his temper at these words. 
He perBiste£»he brought forward additional 
reasons ibr compliance. But Luther was im- 
movable. The Italian eonrtier, still irritated, 
exclaimed, 

*' You imagine, no doubt, that the Elector 
will take up arms in your favour, and risk, for 
yoor sake, the loss of thedomimons he inherits 
from hie ancestors." 

LuTHsa ^ God forbid !" 

BmBMLA LoNGA.*^'' When all forsake you, 
where will you take refuge 1" 

LuraiR, mniUfig and uMng tiowardi witk 
i^ eyt offaitA^**^ Under heaven f"**^ 

For an instant Serra Longa was struck dumb 
by this sublime and unexpected reply ;^— he 
then continued : 

** How would you act, if you had the Lfr* 
gate, the Pope, and all the Cardinals in your 
power, as they have you, at this moment, in 
thetia?" 

LoTBKa.— ^* I would pay them all respect 
and honour. But the word of God is, with 
me, above all." 

Sbrra Losoa, hmgkingj and jnaving one of 
kUJbigtn batkward and forward^ in a manntr 
vttuHar to Ike ItoHane^-^^*' Ha, ha ! all proper 
honour ! I do not believe a word of it." 

He then left the boose, leaped into bis sad- 
dle, and disappeared. 

Serra Longa went no more to Luther ; but 
he lonjT remembered the resistance he had met 
with from the Reformer, and that which his 
master waa doomed soon afier to experience 
in person. We shall find him again, at a later 
period, loudlv demandii^ the bl^ of Luther. 
Shortly after Serra Longa had left Luther, 
the latter received the safe-conduct. His 
ffiends had procursd it from the Imperial 
counsellors. It is probable that they hau con- 
salted the Emperor on the subject, as he was 
not far from Augsburg. It would even seem, 
from what the Cardinal afterwards said, that, 
fipom a wish to avoid ofiendin^ him, they had 
asked his consent to their application ; perhaps 
that nay hne been the reason why De Vio 



Bounded Luther throujffa Sena Longa t for to 
oppose openly the giving him a safe-conduct 
would have discovered intentions that it was 
wished to conceal. It seemed a safer policy 
to persuade Luther himself to desist from the 
demand. But it soon became evident that the 
Saxon monk was not lik^y to yield. 

Luther was about to appear before the Le- 
gate. In requiring a safe-conduct, he did not 
lean upon an arm of flesh, for he well remem- 
bered that the Emperor's safe-conduct had not 
preserved John Hues from the flames. He 
onl]^ desired to do his duty, by followinff the 
advice of his master's friends. The Lord 
would decide his cause. If God required his 
life, he was ready joyfully to lay it down. 
At this solemn moment, he felt the need of 
once more communicating with his friends, 
and especially with Melanclbon, alieadv ao 
endeared to him; and he availed himself ef 
an interval of leisure to write to him. 

*^ Show, yourself a man," said he, ** as you 
are ready lo do. Instruct the youth of our 
beloved coontrv in what is right and agreeable 
to the will of God. As for me, I am going to 
offer up myself for vou and for them, if it be 
the Lord's will.*' I prefer death, yea, even 
what to me would be the greatest misfortonoi 
the loss of your valued society, to letraeting 
what it was my duty to leadi, and perhaps 
ruining by my foilure the noble cause to whicb 
we are devoted. 

^ Italy is inv(^ved, as Egypt was formeriy, 
in thick darkness, even darkness which may 
be felt The whole nation knows notiiing of 
Christ, nor of what pertains to him. And yel 
they are our lords and masters in the faith and 
in morals. Thus the wrath of God is fulfilled 
amongst us ; as the prophet says, ' I will ffiv« 
children to be their princes, and babes snail 
role over them.' Do your' doty to God, my 
dear Philip, and avert his wrath by fervent 
and holy prayer." 

The Legate, apprised that Luther would 
appear the next day before him, called togetbeff 
thoee.in whom he had confidence, botn Ita- 
lians and Germans, that he might concert with 
them how he ongrht to treat the German monk. 
Opinions were divided. One said, ** We roust 
compel him to retract Another, •* We must 
arrest him and throw him into prison." A 
third was of opinion that it would be better to 
put him out of the way. A fourth, that it 
would be expedient rather to win him over by 
gentleness and mildness. The Cardinal seems 
to have resolved, in the first instance, to make 
trial of this last method.* 

At length the day of conference arrived.* 
The Legate, knowing that Luther had declared 
himself willing to retract whatever should be 
proved contrary to the truth, was sanguine as 
to the results he did not doubt that one of his 
rank and learning would, without much difll- 
culty, reclaim the monk to obedience to the 
Church. 

Luther repaired to the house of the Leffate* 
accompanied by the prior of the CanneRtes, 
his friend and host, by two fnars of the con- 
vent, by Doctor Luik» and by an AngostiM^ 
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vrobablv the stmie that had aeeompftnied hkn 
from Noremberff. Searcely had he entered 
the Legatees pdace^ when all the Italianst 
who composed the train of this Prince of the 
Gharoh, flocked round him, desiring to see the 
famous Doctor, and pressed him so closely, 
that be could hardty proceed.- On entering- 
the room where the Cardinal was waiting for 
him, Luther found him accompanied by the 
apostolical nuncio and Serra Longa. His re* 
ception was cool, but civil : and, according to 
Roman etiouotte, Lather, following the in* 
structions or Serra Longa, prostrated himself 
before the Cardinal ; when the latter told him 
to rise, he knelt; and when the command was 
repeated, he stood erect, Seveial of the most 
distinguished Italians of the Legatees house- 
hold entered the roomi in order to be present 
at the interview, impatient to see the German 
monk humble himself befoie the Pope's repre* 
sentattve. 

The Legate was silent. He expected, sa^rs 
a contemporary, that Luther would begfin hie 
recantation. Bat Luther waited leverentlv 
ibr the Roman Prince to address him. Find- 
ing, however, that be did not open his lips, he 
understood his silence as an invitation to open 
the business, and spoke as follows :-« 

«* Most worthy rather, upon the summons 
of his Holiness the Pope, and at the desire of 
my gradous Lord, the Elector of Saxony, I 
appear before you, as a humble and obedient 
son of the Holy Obrfstian Church; and 1 
acknowledge that it was I who published the 
propositions and tbeses that are the subject of 
inquiry. I am ready to listen with all aub- 
mission to the charges brought against me, 
and, if I am in error, to be instroSed in the 
truth." 

The Cardinal, who had determined to ae- 
aume the tone of a kind and compassionate 
fiither towards an erring child, answered in 
the most friendly manner, commended Ln* 
lher*s humility, and expressed the joy he felt 
on beholding it, saying: — ^*My dear son, 
ou have filled all Germany with commotion 
y your dispute concerning Indulgences. I 
hear that you are a doctor well skilled in the 
Scriptures, and thai you have many followeiB. 
If, therefore, you wish to be a member of the 
Church, and to have in the Pope a most gra- 
cious lord, listen to me." 

After this exordium, the Legate did not 
hesitate to tell him all that he expected of 
him, so confident was he of his submission: 
^Here,*' said he, •«are three articles which, 
acting under the direction of our most holy 
Father, Pope Leo the Tenth, I am to propose 
to you :— 

*« First, yoo most return to your duty; you 
must acknowledge your faults, and retract 
Tour errors, your propositions, and sermons. 
Secondly, you must promise to abstain for the 
fature fifom propagating your opinions. And, 
thirdly, you must engage to be more discreet, 
and avoid every thing that may grieve or dis- 
turb the church." 

LoTHBR.-*-^ Most worthy tather^ T request 
to be penmtted to tee the Pope^s biie^ by 
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viitae of v^Mch you have leeeived fidl p<»WEr 
to negooiate this aflfair." 

Serra Lonjra and the rest of die Italians of 
the Cardtnaf's train were stroek with asto* 
nishment at such a demcuid, and aMieugh the 
German monk had already appeared to them 
a strange phenomenon, they were completely 
disconcerted at so bold a speech. Christians 
familiar with the principles of justice desire 
to see them adhered to in proceedings against 
others or themselves; but those who are ac- 
customed to act according to their own will 
are much surprised when required to proceed 
regulariy and ameably to form and law. 

Bb Vio.— •** Your demand, my son, cannot 
be complied with. Yoo have to acknow- 
ledge your errors; to be careful for the futura 
what you teach ; not to return to your vomit ; 
so that yon may rest without care and anxiety ; 
and then, acting by the command and on the 
authority of our meet holy father the Pope, I 
will adjust the whole afiair." 

LoTHBR.—** Deign, then, to inform me 
wherein I have erred." 

At this request, the Italian courtiers, who 
had expected to see the poor German fall upon 
his knees and implore mercy, were still mora 
astonished than before. Not one of them 
would have eondesoended to answer so im- 
pertinent a question. But De Vio, who 
thought it Bcaroely generous to crush this 
feeble monk by the weight of all his autho- 
rity, and trusted, moreover, to his own learn- 
ing for obtaining an easy victory, consented 
to tell Luther What be was accused of, and 
even to enter into discussion with him. We 
must do justice to the general of the Domi- 
nicans. It must be acknowledged, tlmt he 
showed more equity, a greater sense of pro- 
priety, and less irritation, than have subse- 
quently been exhibited in a majority of simi- 
lar cases. He assunMd a tone of coDdesoea- 
aion, and said : 

** My beloved son ! there are two proposi- 
tions put forward by yoo, which you rousts 
before all, retract :-— 1st. 'The treasure of 
indul^nces does not consist of the merits and 
sufferings of our Lord Jesus Christ;— ^dly. 
« The man who receives the holy sacramenC 
must have faith in the grace offered to him.' " 

Both these proposiUons did indeed strike a 
death-blow at the commerce of Rome. If the 
Pope had not power to dispose at will of the 
Saviour's merits,— -if, on receiving the paper 
in which the broken of the Church treded* 
men did not acquire a portion of that infinite 
ri|rhteoasness,--4his paper curreney lost its 
value, and men woulci count it no better than 
a mere rag. And thus also with the sacra« 
meats. 'Hie indulsences were, in some sens«», 
an extraordinary branch of commerce with 
Rome; the sacraments made part of her ordi* 
naiy traffic. The revenue they yielded was 
by no means small. But to assert that foith 
was necessary to make them productive of 
any real benefit to the soul of the Christian, 
was to rob them of their attraction in the sighl 
of the people. For faith is not is the Pope's 
gift; ii is beyond his power, ssd csft come 
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htm God «laiie» To dedare its nteesnty 
V88, tbeieforo^ to sutch from the bands of 
Rome both the epecolatioo and the profits at- 
taehed to it. In assailing these two doctrines, 
Lolher had followed the example of Chnet 
himself. In the Tsiy beginaiiw of his minis* 
try, he had orerturned the tables of the mo- 
ney-ehangeiSt and driyen the dealers out of 
the temple. ** Make not my Father's hoase a 
house of merchandise*'* 

Cajetan oontinaed : ** I will not brinr for* 
waid the authori^ of St Thomas, wad the 
ocfaer scholastic doctors^ to confute these ei- 
xors ; I will vest entirely on the holy Scrip- 
tares, and speak to you in perfect friendships" 

NeTertheless, when De Vio proceeded to 
bring forward his proofs, he departed from the 
rale ho had laid down.^ He combated Lu- 
ther's first proposition by sn ExtrmnganeB or 
Gnw/tluiMn* of Pope Clement; and the se- 
cond, by ali sorts of opinions from the echo* 
lastie divines. The discnssioD turned at its 
oatsei upon this constitutioa of the Pope in 
iaToor of indulgences. Luther, indignant at 
hearing what anthority the Legate attributed 
to a dMree of Rome, ezclaimed : 

^I cannot receive such constitntions as 
lofiicieni proofe on subjects so important 
For ther wiest the holy Seriptnies^ sod never 
<|«ote them to the purpose." 

Da Vio.— ^«The Pope has antherity and 
power overall things." 

LimoB, (loarmii^.)— >M Save the Serip- 



Dk ViOt (tin dirUionJy^^ Save the Scrip- 
tures ! • • * Do not you know that the Pope 
is higher than the Councils, for he has r»- 
scntly condemned and ptmished- the council 
ofBMe." 

Loranu— ^ But the university of Paris has 
appealed against his decision." 

Dc Vie.^—M Those gentlemen of Paris will 
receive their desert" 

The Cardinal and Luther then proceeded 
to discuss the second article, namely the/otM 
that Luther declared to be aeoesssry to render 
the sacraments efficacious. Luther pursuing 
Us usual method, quoted, in favour of the 
opinion that he maintained, several passages 
of Scripture. But the Legate Mceived them 
with derision. ** It is of faith in general that 
you are speaking now," said he. *« Not so," 
replied Luther. One of the Italians, the Lo- 
nte's master of the ceremonies, provoked at 
Luther's resistance and answers, was burning 
with desire to speak. He often attempted to 
interrupt the oonversatioo; hut the Le^te 
eommanded silence. At last be was obliged 
to reprove hkn in so authoritative a tone, mat 
the BMSter of ceremonies left the room in con- 
fusion.* 

*• As to indulgences," said Lather to the 
Legate, ^ if you csn prove to me that I am mis- 
taken, I am TBody to receive instruction. We 
may leave that subject o)>en, without oom- 
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proAtsiiig our faitii as Christians. But as to 
that other article concerning faiths if I yielded 
any thing there, I should be denying Christ 1 
cannot, therefore, and I will not yield that 
point, and by God's help I will hold it to the 
end." 

Dn Vio, {htgiimifig to Urn temper jy-m 
*^ Whether you will or will not, yon muai this 
very day retract that article, or else for that 
article alone, 1 will proceed to reject and con* 
damn all your doctrine." 

Ltrmia.— ** I have no will but the Lord's. 
He will do with roe what seemeth good in his 
sight But had I a handred heads, I would 
rather lose them all dian retract the teetimony 
I have^ borne to thehdy Christian faith." 

De Vio.-— **I am not come here to argue 
with Ton.. Retract or prepare to endure the 
panisfament yon have deserved."^ 

Luther clearly perceived that it was impos- 
Mble to end the afiair by a conference. His 
adversary was sealed before him as though he 
himself were Pope, and required an humble 
submission to all that he said to him^ whilst 
he received Luther's answers, even whea 
grounded on the hol^ Scriptures, with shrugSy 
and everv kind of irony and cdntempt Ha 
thought the most prudent plsa would bs to an- 
swer the Cardinal in writing. This means, 
thought he, offered at least one consolation to 
tiie oppressed. Others miffht then give their 
jadgment of the affair; and the unjust adver- 
sary, who, byolamour, remained master of the 
field, might DO overawed by the public voice,* 

Having, therefore, shown a disposition to 
withdraw : ** Do vou wish," said the Legate 
to htm, **that I should give you a safe-coa- 
duct to repair to Romel'' 

Nothing would have pleased Catejan better 
than the acceptance of this offer. He would 
thus have got rid of an afiair of which he begaa 
to penseive the difficulties, and Luther and his 
heresy would have fallen into the hands of 
those who would have known how to deal 
with them. But the Refiirmer, who was sen* 
sible of the dangers that surrounded him even 
at Augsburg, took care to refuse an offer that 
woolabave delivered him up, bound hand and 
foot, to the vengeance of his enemies. He re- 
jected the proposal as oflen as De Vio chose 
to repeat it: which he did several tiroes. The 
Legate concealed the chaflrrin he felt at Lu- 
ther's refusal ; he assumea an air of diprnity, 
and dismissed the roonk with a compassionate 
smile, under which be endeavoured to hide 
his disappointment, and, at the same time, 
with the politeness of one who hopes to have 
better socceas aaother time. 

Hardly had Luther reached the court-yard 
of the palace, when the loquacious Italian, the 
master of the ceremonies, whom the Cardi- 
nal's reprimsnds had obliged to leave the hall 
of audience, delighted at bein^ able to speak to 
him out of the hearing of Cajetan, and eager 
to confound the abominable heretic by bis 
overpowering arguments, ran afVer him, and, 
before he came up wiih him, began to deal 
out his sophisms. But Luther, disgusted wiiji 
the nan's folly, aasweiad hha with one ef 
L 
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those sareastie lebnkes whieh he alwaje had 
at eommandf and the maeter of the ceremo- 
niee, quite oonfoanded, torned back and slunk 
abashed to the CanlinaPs palaee* 

Luther had not been impressed with a very 
high opinion of his dignified adversary. He 
hi3 heard from him, as he afterwards wrote 
to Spalatin, assertions which were aoiCe con- 
tnry to soand theolovyt and which, in the 
mouth of another, would hare been oonsideied 
arch-heresies. And yet De Vio was looked 
upon as the most learned of the Dominicans. 
Next to him stood Prierias. '* We may judge 
from this," said Luther, •* what those ranst 
be who fill the tenth or die hundieth rank.**** 

On the other hand, the noble firmness of 
the Doctor of Witterobeiff had greatly sur- 
prised the Cardinal and alibis courtiers. In- 
stead of a poor monk, sueing abjectly for par- 
don, they beheld a man of independent spirit, 
an undaantod Christian, an enlightened Doc- 
tor, who required them to bring proofe to sap- 
port their unjust accusations, and courageous- 
ly defended his own doctrine. The inmates 
of Cajetan's palace exclaimed with one Toioe 
against the pride, obstinacy, and effrontery of 
the heretic. Luther and De Vio had learned 
to know one another, and both were preparing 
themselves for a second interview. 

A joyful surprise awaited Luther on his re- 
turn to the convent of the Carmelites. The 
Vicar-general of the order of the Augustines, 
his firiend, his father, Stannits, had arrived 
there. Not haring been able to prevent Lu- 
ther from going to Augsburg, Staupita gaye 
his friend a new and affecting proof of his atp 
tachment, by jcMning him in that city, with 
the hope of rendering him some service. This 
exoellent man foresaw that the conference with 
the Legate would haTo momentous results. His 
fears and his friendship for Luther oombined 
to disturb him. It was a balm to the Reformer's 
heart, after that trying conference, to embrace 
•o precious a friend. He related to him how 
he had found it impossible to obtain a satis- 
factory answer, and how he had been required 
to recant without even an attempt to convict 
him of error. ** You most absolutel^,'^ said 
Staupitz, M answer the Legate in wntinff." 

Atler what he had heard of this first inter- 
view, Stanpits expected no good result firom 
any succeeding one. He therefore determined 
upon a step which he thought the present cir- 
enmstaoces made n ece s sa r y ; he decided to re- 
lease Luther from the obligation of obedience 
to his order. Stanpits proposed by this means 
to attain two objects; if, as he could not but 
forbode, Luther should fail in his undertaking, 
this proceeding would prerent the disgrace of 
his condemnation from being reflected on his 
whole order ; and if the Caniinal should en- 
Join him to oblige Luther to silence or to a 
vecantation, he would have an excuse for non- 
•ompUanccTThis ceremony was gone through 
in the usual forms. Luther clearly perceived 
all that it foreboded. His mind was deeply 
affected by the breaking of ties that he bad 
formed in the enthusiasm of youtlh The order 
hehadchoMonowi^^ctadhim. Hianatm^ 



protectora fonook him. Already he was be 
come a stranger to hisbfethren. Buttbooffli 
his heart was oppressed with sorrow at the 
thought, he recovered his serenity by looking 
to the promises of a fiiitbful God, who has 
said: «^I will never leave thee; I will neret 
forsake thee." 

The Imperial counsellors, having intimated 
to the Legate through the Bishop of TreDt* 
that Luther was provided with the Emperor's 
safe-conduct, at toe same time cautioning him 
against taking any steps against the Re- 
former's person, De Vio in a violent passioa 
abruptly answered in the true Romish style^ 
«« Be it so; but I shall do what the Pope en- 
joins me.'*'* We know what the Pope's in- 
junctions wers. 

The next day* both parties prepared for a 
second interview, whieh seemed hkely to be 
decisive. Luther's friends, intending to ac- 
company him to the Legate's palace, repaired 
to the convent of the Carmelites. The Dean 
of Trent and Peutinger, both Imperial coaa- 
sellors, and Staupits, arrived one after the 
other. Besides these, Luther soon had the 
pleasure of welcoming the knight Philip tod 
reilitssch, and Doctor Ruhel, connsellors of 
the Elector, who had received orders from theit 
master to be present at the conferenees, and 
to watch over Luther's personal safety. The^ 
had arrived at Augsburg on the prerious even 
ing. They were commissioned to keep close 
to mm, says Mathesttts, as the knight Chluro 
stood by John Huss, at Constance. The 
Doctor also took a notary with him, and, ac- 
companied by all his friends^ repaired to the 
Leffate's palace. 

As they set out. Staupitz drew dose to Lu- 
ther; he felt all that his friend would have 
to endure; be knew that if his eye were not 
directed towards the Lord, who is the deliver- 
er of his pei^le, he must sink under his trial : 
''My dear brother," said he, solemnly, ^ever 
bear in mind that yon entered on thM Btng- 
gles in the name of our Lord Jesus Christ-^t 
was thus that God encompasaed his humble 
servant with eonsolatioBS and enooniagement. 

Luther, on arriving at the Cardinal's, found 
there a new opponent: this was the prior of 
the Dominicans of Augsburg, who was seated 
beside his superior. Lutmr, in conformity 
with his resolution, had put his answer in 
writing. The customary salutations being 
gone tnrough, he rsad, with a firm voice, the 
Following oeclantion : 

^ I declare that I honour ibe holy Roman 
Chureh, and, moreover, that I will continue to 
do so. I have sought after truth in mv pnblie 
disputations, and what I have taught, I, to 
this hour, regard as right, true, and Christian. 
Nevertheless I am but a man, and I may be 
mistaken. I am therefore willing to be in- 
structed and corrected wherever I may have 
erred. I declare m]|rself ready to answer by 
word of mouth or in writing, all objections 
and all chargea that the illustrious Legate 
may bring against me. I declare myself will- 
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ing to ralnnit my theses to the deefsion of the | 
fear iiniTersittes of Bft]e, Fribourgr in Bris^a, 
LouTain, and Paris, and to retract whatever 
they shall deelare to be erroneous. In a word , 
I am ready to do dl that can be required of 
a Christian man. But I solemnly protest 
a^inst the method that has been pursued in 
this affair, and ajjrainst that strange assump- 
tion which would oblige me to retract, with** 
out having^ convicted me of error."'* 

Undoubtedly nothinf^r could be more conso- 
nant with reason than these proposals of Lu- 
ther, and they must have greatly embarrassed 
a judge who had been previously instructed 
what judgment he was to pronounce. The 
Legate, who was quite unprepared for this 
protest, endearouredf to hide his confusion, by 
affecting a laugh, and putting on the sem- 
blance of mildness. 

"This protest,*' he said to Luther with a 
smile, "is qvite unnecessary; I will not dis- 
pute with you in public or in priTate, but my 
wish is to settle the whole affair with paternal 
tenderneBs.*^ 

It was the policy of the Cardinal to lay 
aside the strict forms of justice, which afford 
protection to the accused, and to treat the 
matter as an affair of administration between 
a superior and his inferior;— a conyenient 
method, as it leaves the fullest scope to the 
exercise of arbitrary power. 

GontiDuiug in the most affectionate tone : 
— •• My dear friend," said De V io, " I beseech 
yon to abandon this useless design ; but ra- 
tfaer return to a sense of duty, acknowledge 
the truth, and behold me ready to reconcile 
you to the Church, and to the supreme bishop. 
• . • Retract, my fnend, retract; such is the 
Pope^s will. Whether it be your will or not, 
matters little ; yoo would find it hard to kick 
against the pricks. ..." 

IfQther, who saw himself already treated as 
a tebel lions child, rejected by the Church, ex- 
claimed: "I cannot retract! but I offer to 
answeT^, and in writing. We had enough of 
contention— yesterday.*' 

De Vio was proydied at this expression, 
which remindea him that he had not acted 
with sufficient discretion ; but ^he recovered 
himself, and said, smiling : 

"Contention! my dear son; I did not con- 
tend with you. I am as little inclined as 
yourself to contention ; but togratify his High- 
ness the Elector Frederic, 1 am ready to hear 
you and exhort you as a friend and a father." 

Luther did not understand why the Legate 
should have taken umbrage at the phrase he 
had made use of; for, thought he to himself, 
if I bad not wished to be courteous, I should 
not have said " contend," but " dispute" and 
" quarrel," for that was what we really did 
yesterday. 

However, De Vio, who felt that, oefore the 
lespeetable witnesses present at the confer* 
enee, be must at least appear to convince 
Loth», and endeavour to crush him by ar^^u- 
ment, reverted to the two propositions which 
he had pointed out as fundamental errors, fully 
xesolved to allow tho Reformer the fewest 



possible opportunities of reply. Relying ou 
Italian volubility, he overwneimed him with 
objections, without waiting for an answer. 
Sometimes he sneered, sometimes he chided ; 
he declaimed with passionate energy: he 
jumbled together themost incongTuons things ; 
quoted St. Thomas and Aristotle ; exclaimed 
and raved against all who differed from them; 
and broke out in invective against Luther. 
Again and again the latter attempted to reply; 
but the Legate instancy interrupted him and 
ovOTwhelmed him with threats. "Recant! 
recant !" was the burden of his harangue ; he 
stormed, enacted the dictator, and put down 
all effort to reply.^ Staopita undertook to stop 
the Legate. "Dei^n to allow Doctor Martin 
time to answer," said he. But the Legate r^ 
sumed his harangue : he quoted the ealraoaf 
eaneet and the opinions of St. Thomas : he 
bad resolveid to have all the talk to himself. 
Unable to convince, and fearing to strike, ha 
would at least stun by his violence. 

Luther and Stavpitz clearly perceived that 
they must not only forego all hope of enlight- 
ening De Vio by discussion, but also of 
making any useful confession of the faith. 
Luther, therefore, renewed the request he had 
made at the beffinning of the interview, and 
which the Cardinal had then eluded. And 
not being permitted to speak, he requested 
that he might be allowed at least to put his 
answer in writlnfi^ and send it to the Legate. 
Stanpitz seconded his rec^est; several of the 
company present joined m his solicitations ; 
and Cajetan, in spite of his dislike to written 
doeumentSf— -for he remembered that sueh do* 
eumenta are lasting,— at lengrth consented. 
They separated, llie hope which had been 
conceived that the affair might be terminated 
at this interview was thus adjourned, and it 
was necessary to await the result of the eiv* 
suing conference. 

The permission granted to Luther by the' 
general of the Dominicans to lake time for 
reflection, and to write his answer to the two 
distinct allesations brought against him r&* 
lating to the indulgences^-and to faith,— -was 
undoubtedly no more than strict justice ; and 
yet we must give De Vio credit for it, as a 
mark of moderation and impartiality. 

Luther left the Cardinal's palace rejoicing 
that his just request had been granted. In 
his way to and from the palace, he was the. 
object of general attention. Enlightened men 
were interested in his cause, as if they them* 
selves wera about to stand upon their trial. 
It was felt that it was the cause of the goapel, 
of justice, and of liberty, which was then to 
be pleaded at Aoffi4>urg. The lower orders 
alone sided with Cajetan, and they, doubtless, 
gaye the Reformer significant proofs of theiJj; 
disposition, for he took notice of it''' 

It daily become more evident that the Le- 
gate would hear nothing from him save the 
words, ** 1 retract;" and those words Luther 
was determined not to utter. What issue 
could be looked for in so uneaual a struggle! 
How could it for a moment be thought that 
the whole power of Roaie» anayed agaiosl 
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one roan, eoaid fail in the end to oraah him t 
Luther saw all this: he felt the pressore of 
that heavy hand under which he had dared to 
place himself; lie despaired of ever returning 
to Wittemberg, of seeing his dear Philip 
ajrain, and once more findiBg himself encir- 
cled b^ those noble youths in whose hearts he 
so deUs[hted to sow the seeds of everlasting 
life. He saw ihe sentence of excommunica- 
tion euspended over his headt and did not 
doubt that it would shortly fail upon him«''^ 
These forebodings distressed liim, but did not 
east him down. His trust in God was not 
•halcen. God may, indeed, destroy the instru- 
ment he has hitherto made use of; but he 
will maintain the truth. Whatever may hap- 
pen, Luther must defend it to the last. With 
these feelings, therefore, he began to prepare 
the protest he intended to present to the Le- 
gate. It seems he devoted to that porpoae a 
part of the 13tb of October. 

On the followipg day, Luther retonied to 
die Cardinal*s palace, attended by the coun- 
sellors of the Elector. The Italians crowded 
round him as usual, and a number of them 
were present at the conference. Luther step- 
ped forward and presented his protest to the 
Legate. The Cardinal's attendants gazed 
intently on his writing, in their eyes so daring 
and presumptuous. The following is the 
declaration Which the Doctor of Wittemberg 
handed to their master: — ^ 

**You charge me upon two points. And 
ftrst you bring against me the constitution of 
Pope Clement vL, in which it is asserted 
that the treasure of indulgences is the merit 
ef the Lord Jesus Christ, and of the saints; 
an assertion which I deny in my tiieses. 

** Panormitanusy'* continues he, (applying 
Aat designation to Ives, -Bishop of Onartres, 
toward the close of the eleventh century, and 
.author of the femous collection of ecclesiasti- 
cal law called Panormia) — ^^^ Panormitanus 
in his first book declares, that, in what per- 
tains to our holy fidth, not only a General 
Council, but even a private Christian, is above 
the Pope, if he can adduce clearer testimony 
from the Scriptures, and better reasons.^ The 
voiee of our Lord Jesus Christ is far above 
the voice of all men, by whatever names they 
may be called. 

** What most disturbs me and cKcites my 
most painful reflections is, that this constitu- 
tion contains in it many things altogether con- 
trary to the truth. First, it asserta that the 
meriU of the saints fbrm a treasury ;— whilst 
the whole volume of Seriptares testifies that 
God rewards us far more richly than we have 
deserved. The prophet exclaims: * Enter not 
into judgment with thy servant, Lord, for 
in thy sight shall no man living be Justified.'^ 
* Wo to man,' says St. Augustine, * however 
honourable and praiseworthy his life may be, 
if God were to pronounce a Judgment upon 
him from which mercy should be exclodea.^' 

** Thus, then, the saints are not saved bv 
their merits, but solely by the meroy of God, 
as I have declared. I maintain this, and I 
take my stand opsft ic The words of holy 



Scripture, which teach ns that the saiiilB hav« 
not tnerti enough, ought to be mere regarded 
than those wmds of men, which afiirm that 
they have merits in superabundance. For the 
Pope is not above, but under the authority of 
tiiewordofGod.'' 

Luther did not step there: he showed tiiat 
if the indulgences could not oonsist in the 
merits of tm saints, neither could they con- 
sist in the merits of Christ. He proved that 
the indulgences were barren and unprofitable, 
since they had no other effect than to excose 
men from good works, such as prayer, alms, 
&c. *« No,'* he exclaimed, ** the righteous- 
ness of Christ Jesus is not a treasure of iiw 
dulgenoes, excusing us from good works, but 
a treasure of grace guiekeninf ua to peifarm 
thtru The ri^teousness of Christ is applied 
to ihe feithful, not by indulgencea, not ny the 
keys, but by the Holy Ghost alone, and not 
by the Pope. ' If any one holds an opinion 
resting on better foundations than mine,'* 
added he, in concluding what referred to this 
first point, «« let him nmke it known, and then 
will I retract" 

*<I have affirmed," said he, adverting to 
the second charge, ^ that no man can be jii^ 
tified before God UEcept bv Faitii; so that it 
is necessary that a man should believe with 
a perfect confidence that he has received par- 
don. To doubt of this ^ce is to nject it* 
The faUh of the just is his righteousness and 
his life."* 

Luther supported his proposition by manT 
texts from Scripture. 

u Deign, then^ to intercede in my behalf 
with our most holy lord the Pope Leo X., 
that he mav not treat me with so much 
severity. My soul seeks, the light of truth. 
I am not so proud, not so set upon vainglory, 
that 1 should be ashamed to retract, if I Iraid 
taught what is not agreeable to the truth. 
My greatest joy will be to see the triumph ef 
that doctrine which is according to the mind 
of God. Only let me not be forced to do any 
thing that is against my conscienee." 

The Legate took the declaration which Ln* 
ther presented, and, after looking it over, said 
coolly : •« You have wasted many words, and 
written what is littie to the purpose : you have 
replied very foolishly to the two chargej 
brought against yon, and you have covered 
vonr paper with numerous passages from the 
holy Scriptures that have no reference whau 
ever to the subject." De Vio then with a 
contemptuous gesture threw down Luther's 
protest, as if unworthy of his regard ; and, 
resuming the tone which had in some degree 
been successful in the last interview, be re- 
newed the ciy that Luther must retract. The 
latter was inflexible. ^* Brother! brother!'* 
cried De Vio in Italian, <* when you were last 
here you were very docile, but to-day you are 
altogstiier intractable." Then the Cardinal 
began a longspeech, borrowed from the writ- 
ings of St. Thomas; he again extolled with 
alfhis might tiie constitution of Clement VL; 
he persisted in maintaining that, in virtue of 
that eonstittttion, this vmy rasrits ef Christ 
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ve dtetriVated to the iaitMbl by amm of the 
indQlgmces: he thooght he had sileDoed Lu- 
ther. The latter at times attempted to speak ; 
hot De Vio scolded and thundered on without 
iDtenniesion, and, as on the previous oecanon, 
claimed the sole rigrht to be heard. 

This manner of proceeding had on the first 
oeeasion been ;n som^ measure suceessfal ;— 
but Lother was not a man to bear with it a 
second time. His indignation at length brolce 
ibrth, and it was now his torn to astonish the 
bjstuidera, who thought him already eonauer- 
ed by the prelate's rolubility* He raised his 
sonorous vdioe : he took up the Cardinal-e fa- 
Yourite objection, and made him pay dearW for 
his temerity in entering the lists a^nst him. 
•• Retract ! retract !" repeated De Vio, showing 
him the constitution of the Pope. *' Well l^ 
said Luther, *^* only prove to roe, by this con- 
stitution, that the treasure of indulgences is 
the vary merit of Christ, and I consent to re- 
tract, according to the will and pleasure of 
yoor eminence. • ." 

The Italians, who had not expected this, 
exulted at his words, and could not repress 
their joy at seeing the adversary at length 
taken in the toils. As to the Cardmal,he was 
like one beside himself; he laogbed aloud—- 
bat it waa an indignant and an^ry laugh ; he 
stepped forward, took up the volume contain- 
ing the famous constitution, turned over the 
leaves, found the passage, and elated, with the 
advantage he thought he had secured, read it 
aloud with breathless eagerness.'The Itallatw 
were now triumphant ; tiie counsellors of the 
Elector were anxious and embarrassed ; Lu- 
ther waited the right moment. At last, when 
the Cardinal came to these words, ^ The Lord 
Jesus Christ acquired this treasure by his 
snflVrings,'* Luther interrupted him ; *«Most 
worthy father,'' said he, ** deign to consider 
this passage well, and to mMitate upon it 
carefuUr: *He has acquired.** Christ has 
acquired a treasure by hit meritii the merits 
then are not the treasure ; for, to speak with 
philosophic precision, the cause is a different 
thinj^ m>m that which Hovirs from it. The 
merits of Christ have acquired for the Pope 
the power of giving such indulgences to the 
people ; but tiiey vtB not the very merits of 
the Xord which the Pope distributes. Thus, 
then, m)r conclusion is iruej and this constitu- 
tion, which you so loudly appeal to, testifies 
with me to the truth which I declare." 

De Yio still held the book in his hand ; his 
eyes still tested on the fatal passage : the in- 
ference was unanswerable, tfeholdhim taken 
ID the very net he had spread for another ; and 
Luther, with a strong hand, held him last, to 
the utter astonishment of the Italian courtiers 
who surroonded him. The Legate would have 
eluded the difficulty ; but all retreat was dosed. 
From an early stage of the discussion he had 
given up the testimony of the Scriptures, and 
that of the Fathers ; and had sheltered himself 
under this extravagance of Clement YL, and 
now he was taken m his stronghold. Still he 
was tooartfol to betray his embarrassment. In 
order to conceal his coniiisien, tiie Gacdinal 



abruptly changed the subfeet, and vehementiif 
attacked Luther on other points of diflference* 
Luther, who detected this skilful manceuvie, 
drew tighter on every side the net in which he 
had taken his opponent, making it impossible 
for him to escape: «*Mo8t reverend fother," 
said he, in a tone of irony, veiled under the 
semblance of respect, ** your Eminence must 
not suppose that we Germans are altogether 
ignorant of grammar : to be a treasure, and to 
purefaase a treasure, are two very different 
things.*' 

*' Retract !" exclaimed De Vio^ •« retract ! or 
I will send you to Rome, there to appear b»- 
fore the judges commissioned to take cogni- 
sance of your cause. I will excommunicate 
you, and all your partisans, and all who shall 
at any time countenance yon; and will caai 
them out of the Church. Full power has been 
given to me for this purpose by the holy apo»> 
telle see.*^ Think you, that your protectora 
will stop me t Do vou imaffine that the Pope 
oan fear Germany I The Pope's littie finger 
is stronger than all the princes of Germany 
put together.**^ 

*< Condescend," replied Lutiier, ** to forward 
the written answer I have given you to Pope 
Leo X., with my most humble prayers." 

The Legate, at these words, glad to have a 
momentary respite, again assumed an air of 
dignity, and turning to Luther, said, in a 
haughty and angry tone : 

«« Retiaot, or return no morel"^ 

The expression struck Luther. He must 
now answer in another manner than by words^ 
He made an obeisance and withdrew. The 
counsellora of the Elector followed, and the 
Cardinal and bis Italians, left alone, looked 
at each other, utterly confounded at such a re- 
sult of the discussion. 

Luther and De Vio never met again : bnt 
(he Reformer had made a powerful impression 
on the Legate, which was never entirely ef- 
faced. What Luther had said conoeming 
faith, what De Vio read in the subsequent 
writings of the Doctor of Wittemberg, consi- 
derably changed the Cardinal's sentiments. 
The theologians of Rome saw with surprise 
and dissatisfaction the opinion* touching jus- 
tification which he brought forward in his 
commentary upon the Epistie to the Romans. 
The Reformation did not rdeede, nor did the 
Reformer retract; but his judge, who had so 
repeatedly commanded him to retract, changed 
his views,->-and himself, indireotiv, retracted 
his errora. Thus the unshaken fidelity of the 
Reformer was crowned viith reward. 

Luther returned to the monastery where he 
had been a gueet. He had atood firm : he had 
borne witness to the truth ; he had done what 
it was his duty to do ; God would do the rest. 
Hie heart overflowed with joy and peaces 

However, the tidings that were brought him 
were not encouraging; a rumour prevailed 
throughout the city that, if he did not retract, 
he was to be seized and thrown into a dun- 
geon. The Vicar-general of Uie order, Stan- 
pltz himself, it was asserted, had given his 
consent to this.^ Luther could not believa 
lS 
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that his friend would act in this manner. No! 
Staupitz conld not betray him ! Ae to the de» 
signs of the Cardinal, his own words had 
thrown sufficient light upon them. Yet Lather 
would not flee from the danger; his life, as 
well as the truth itself, was in powerful keep- 
ing, and, in spite of all these threatenings, he 
determined not to leave Augsburc. 

The Legate soon repent^ of his yiolence; 
he felt that he had forgotten the part it was 
his policy to play, and wished to resume iu 
Hardly had Staupitz dined, (for the interview 
had taken place in the moming,-^and dinner 
was served at noon,) when he received a mes- 
sage from the Cardinal, inviting him to his 
house. Staupitz repaired thither, accompanied 
by Wenceslaus Lintc^rheVicar-geneTal found 
the Le|[ate alone with Serra Longa. De Vio 
immediately advanced towards Staupitz, and 
addressed him in the gentlest manner: — 
** Try now,*' said he^ " to prevail upon your 
monk and induce him to retract. Really, I am 
pleased with him on the whole, and he has no 
better friend than myself."^ 

Staupitz.-^** I have alread^f done my en- 
deavours, and I will now again advise him 
humbly to submit to the church." 

Db V io.— >* You must give him proper an- 
swers to the axtfuments that he adduces from 
the Scriptures.'' 

Staupitz^— **I must confess, my lord, that 
thai is beyond my power ; for Doctor Martin is 
more than a match for me, both in acuteness 
and in knowledge of the Scriptnres." 

The Cardinal smiled, we may imagine, at 
the Vieai^^neral's frank confession. His 
own experience, moreover, had taught him 
the difficulty of coavictinff Luther of error. 
He continued, addressing himself to Link as 
well as to Staupitz : 

'* Are you aware that, as favourers of here- 
tical doctrine^ you are yourselves exposed to 
the penalties of the church V 

Staupitz.—" Deign to resume the confer- 
ence with Luther, and open a public disputa- 
tion on the controverted points." 

Da Vio, alarmed at the thought of such a 
measure, exclaimed,—** I will argue no more 
with the beast. Those eyeo of his are too 
deeply set in his head, and his looks have too 
much meaning in them."'' 

Staupitz finally obtained the Cardinal's 
promise that he would state in writing what 
ne required Luther to retract.^ 

The Vicar-general then returned to Luther. 
In some deme shaken by the representations 
of the Cardinal, he endeavoured to lead him 
to some concession. ** Refute then," said Lu- 
ther, ** the Scriptures I have brought forward." 
— **Thati8 beyond my power," said Staupitz. 
—"Very well," replied Luther, **my con- 
science will not allow me to retract until those 
passages of Scripture can be shown to have 
another meaning. And so," continued he, 
** the Cardinal professes his willingness to set- 
tle the affair in this way, without subjecting 
me to disgrace or detriment. Ah \ these are 
fine Italian words, but, in plain German, they 
mean nothing lees than my everlasting shame 



and rain< What better oan he look for who* 
from fear of man and affainst hie own oen* 
science, denies the truth V' 

Staupitz desisted; he merely informed La* 
ther that the Cardinal had oonsented to send 
him in writing the points on which he required 
his recantation. He then, doubtless, acquaint- 
ed him with his intention of leaving Augs- 
bur?, where he had now nothing more to do. 
Lumer communicated to him a purpose he 
had formed for comforting and strengtheninff 
their souls. Staupitz promised to retiuikf ana 
they separated for a short time. 

Left alone in his cell, Luther's thoughts 
turned towards the friends most dear to his 
heart. His thoughts wandered to Weimar 
and to Wittemberg. He wished to tell the 
Elector what was passing, and thinking there 
might be impropriety in addressing the Prince 
in person, he wrote to Spalatin, and begged 
the chaplain to let his master know the state 
of his affairs. He related to him all that had 
passed, even to the promise the Legate had 
just made to send a statement of the contro- 
verted points in writing. He concluded by 
saying : ** Thus the matter stands ; but I have 
neither hope nor confidence in the Legate. I 
am resolved not to retract a single syllable. I 
shall publish the answer that! have nut into 
his hands, in order that, if he proceea to vio- 
lence, he may be covered with shame in the 
sight of all Christendom."" 

The Doctor next availed himself of the few 
moments that were still remaining, to send 
tidings of himself to his friends at Wittem* 
berg. 

** Peace and happiness !" he wrote to Doe- 
tor Carlstadt. ** Accept these few words in 
place of a long letter: for time and events 
are pressing. Another time I hope to write 
to you and others more fully. For three days 
my affair has been in hand, and things are at 
such a point that 1 have no longer a hope of 
seeing you again, and have nothmg to expect 
but excommunicatidn. The Legate will not 
allow me to defend myself, either publicly or 
in private. His wish, he tells me, is to act the 
part of a father, not of a judge; and yet he 
will hear nothing from me but the words: 
* I retract, and acxnowledge that I have been 
in error.' And those are words I will not 
utter ! The peril in which my cause is placed 
is so much tne ereater, because it is judged 
not only by implacable enemies, but even by 
men incapable of understanding its merits. 
However, the Lord God lives and reigns : to 
His keeping I commend myself; and I doubt 
not that in answer to the prayers of pious 
souls, He will send roe deliverance : / teem 
to feel that prayer is being modeftfr me / 

** Either I shall return to you unhurt;, or 
else, under a sentence of excommunication, I 
must seek shelter elsewhere. 

** Whatever may happen to me, quit your- 
self manfully ; stand fast, and glorify Christ 
joyfully and without fear. • . . 

**The Cardinal alwavs styles me *his dear 
son.' I know how little that means. Still I 
am persuaded I should be to him one of the 
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terest tnd moet aceeptable of men, if I wodld 
bat proBounce the single word: *BevoeoJ* But 
1 wiii not become a heretic, by lenooDcing the 
6ith that has made me a ChrisCian. Better 
far would it be— to be cast out and accaraed, 
and wrisb at the stake. 

^ Farewell, my dear Doctor ! show this let- 
ter to oar theologianB,-^to Amsdorff, to Philip, 
to Otten, and to others, in order that you may 
pray for me, and also for yourseWes ; for it is 
your caase also that is now trying. It is the 
cause of the hith of Jesus Christ, and of the 
giice of God."** 

Sweet thought! which erer fills with con- 
solation and peace the hearts of those who 
hafe borne witness to Jesus Christ, to his di- 
vinity and grace, when the world rains upon 
them from all sides its cenanres, its inter- 
dicts, and its scorn ! ** Our cause is the cause 
of faith in the Lord." And what sweetness 
also in the conviction expressed by the Re- 
ibnner : ** laeem to feel thai I am prayed for,^^ 
The Reformation was a work or prayer and 
of piety toward God. The struggle between 
Luther and De Vio was, in truth, one of a re- 
li^oQs principle, then reappearing in iuU 
Tigonr, with the expiring strength of the dis- 
patationa dialectics df the midole age. 

Thus did Luther converse with nis absent 
irienda. Staopitz soon returned; Doctor 
I Ruhel and tlie knight Feilitssch, both of them 
sent by the Elector, also visited htm after 
taking leave of the Cardinal. Some other 
IriemM of the Gospel joined them ; and Luther, 
seeing thus assembled together these noble- 
minded men, who were soon to be parted from 
each other, and from whom he himself was 
about, perhaps, to be forever separated, pro- 
posed that they should join in oelebratinff the 
Lord*s Supper. The proposal was agre^ to; 
and this lioie assembly or the faithful partook 
of the body and blood of Christ What must 
have been the feelings of the Reformer's 
friends at the moment when, as they celebrated 
with him the Lord's Supper, they reflected 
that this was perhaps the last time that this 
privilege woulu be allowed him. What joy 
and love must have filled the heart of Luther 
in the consciousness of being so graciously 
accepted by his Master at the very moment 
when men were rejecting him. How solemn 
must have been that supper! How saeted 
that evening ^ 

The next day, (Sunday, 15th October,) 
Luther expected to receive the instructions 
which the Legate was to send to him. 

But, not receiving any message from him, 
he requested his fnend Doctor Wenceslaus 
Link to vralt upon the Cardinal. De Vio re- 
ceived Link most afiably, and assured him 
that he wished to take the most friendly 
coorae. ^' I no longer consider Doctor Martin 
Luther a heretic," added he ; ** I will not, at 
this time, excommunicate him, unless I re- 
ceive further instructions from Roiiie : for I 
have sent his answer to the Pope by an ex- 
press." Ttien, to ^ve a proof or his good in^ 
tentions towards him^ he added : *^ Ir Doctor 
Luther would onlyietract on the subject of 



indulgences, the business would soon be con- 
cluded ; for as to faith in the saeiaments, that 
is an article that every one may interpret and 
understand in his own way." Spakitin, who 
relates this, adds this sarcastic but just obser- 
vation: ** Whence it is evident, that Rome 
attaches more importance to money than to 
our holy fiiith and the salvation of soul 6."^ 

Link returned to Luther. He found Stan- 
ptt2 there, and gave an account of bis visit. 
When he mentioned the. unexpected conces* 
sion of the Legate: *'It would have been 
well," said Stanpitz, <Mf Doctor Wenceslaus 
had had a notary and witnesses with him, to 
have taken down that speech in writing; for, 
if such a proposal were made public, it would 
do no small prejudice to rhe cause of these 
Romans." 

However, the more the Roman prelate sofW 
ened his tone, the more confirmed the honest 
Germans were in their distrust of him. Se- 
veral of those trustworthy persons to whom 
Luther had been recommended held a council 
together. " The Legate," said they, «* is pro- 
paring some mischief, through this courier he 
speaks of, and it is much to be f^red that you 
will all be seized and cast into prison." 

Stanpitz and Wenceslaus, therefore, deter- 
mined to leave the town ; they embraced Lu- 
ther, who persisted in remaining at Augsburg, 
and directed their course by two different roads 
to Nuremberg, not without many misgivings 
as to the fate of the magnanimous witness 
whom they were leaving behind tihem. 

Sunday passed very quietly. Luther waited 
in vain tor a message from the Legate: the 
latter sent none. He then determined to write 
to him. Staupitz and Link, before they set 
out, bad begged him to treat the Cardinal with 
all possible respect. Luther had not yet niade 
trial of Rome and her envoys; it was his first 
experience. If his humble deference did not 
succeed, he would know what to expect in 
future. But now, at least, he must make trial 
of it. As to his own share in the matter, not 
a day passed in which he did not condemn 
himselr, and mourn over his proneness to use 
expressions stronger than the occasion re- 

3uired ; why should he not confess to the Car^ 
inal what he every day confessed to God % 
Besides, Luther's heart was easily affected 
by kindness, and he suspected no evil. He 
therefore look up his pen, and, with a feeling 
of respectful good will, wrote to the CaidinsS 
as follows;* 

" My very worthy father in God, I approach 
you once more, not personally, but by letter, 
entreating thy fetherly kindness graciously to 
listen to me. 

"The reverend Doctor Staupitz, ray very 
dear father in Christ, has advised me to humble 
myself, to mistrust my own judgment, and to 
submit my opinion to the judgment of pious 
and impartial men. He also commended your 
fatherly kindness, and has fully convinced ms 
of y our friend ly disposition towards me. This 
intelligence has filled me with joy. 



* This letter bears dale the 17di October. 
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**Now« Uiefefoiey most wonhj fofther, I 
eonfess, as I have already done before^ that as 
I have not ahown (as they tell me) sufficient 
diffidenoe, gentleness, and respect for the name 
of the sovereign pontiff; and though my oppo- 
nents have given me mat provocation, I now 
see that it would have oeen better to have con- 
ducted my cause more meekly, courteously, 
and reverently, and not to have answered a 
fool according to his folly, lest I should be 
like unto him. 

**Thi8 grieves me very maeh, and 1 ask 
pardon. I will publicly acknowledge it from 
the pulpit, as Indeed I have ofWn done before. 
) will endeavour, by the grace of God, to speak 
differently. I will do more: I am ready to 
promise, of my own accord, not again to say 
a single word on the subject of iMulgences, 
if this business is arranged. But, then, let 
those also who led me to begin it be compel* 
led, on their part, to moderate their discourses, 
or to be silent. 

'* So far as the truth of what I have taught 
is concerned, the authority of St. Thomas and 
of the other doctors cannot satisfy me. I must 
hear (if I am worthy to do so) the voice of the 
spouse, which is the Church. For it is certain 
she hears the voice of the bridegroom, Christ 

^ I, therefore, in all humility and submis- 
sion, entreat you to refer this matter, hitherto 
so unsettled, to our most holy lord, Leo X., 
in order that the Church may decide, pro- 
nounce, and ordain, and that those who shall 
be called on to retract, may do so with a good 
conscience, or believe in all sincerity."" 

In reading this letter, another r^ectton 
occurs to us. We see that Lather did not act 
upon a preconceived plan, but solely in obe- 
dience to convictions successively impressed 
upon his mind and heart. Far removed from 
any settled scheme or preconcerted opposition, 
he was sometimes, without 8ospecting[ it, in 
contradiction with himself; earlier convictions 
were still standing in his mind, although their 
opposites had already found a place there. 
And yet it is in these characters of truth and 
sincerity that some have sought for objections 
to the Reformation; it is because it fdlovred 
that necessary law of progression, imposed in 
every thing on the human mind, that some 
have written the history of its vatiatiom f it is 
in those very features that mark its sincerity, 
and make it honourable, that one of eminent 
genius has seen the most powerful obieotions 
asainst it.^ • Strange perverseness of tne mind 
of man! 

Luther received no answer to his letter. 
Cajetan, and all his courtiers, after b«ng so 
violently agitated, had suddenly become mo- 
tionless. What could be the reason of this 1 
Might it not be that calm which precedes a 
storm 1 Some viewed the delay in the lijEht 
in which Pallavicini has represented it. •' The 
Cardinal was waiting," says he, »tiil the 
proud monk, like an inflated bellows, should 
gradually lose the wind which filled him, and 
become humble.'*^ Those who thought they 
better understood the ways of Rome, felt sure 
that the Legate intended to anast Lather, but 



that, not daring to pnwoed to mdi «straimtiei 

on his own authonty, on aoooant of the Impe* 
rial safe-conduct, he was awaiting an answer 
from Rome to his message. Others. con! d not 
believe that the CardinaF would wait so long. 
^* The Emperor Mazimiliani" they said, (and 
in this they might speak the truth,) '* will no 
more scruple to give up Luther for trial by the 
Church, notwithstanding his safe-eonduct, 
than Sigismond did to surrender Hnse to the 
council of Constance. The Legate is perhaps 
now in communication with the Emperor. 
The sanction of Maximilian may every hour 
be expected. The more opposed m was before 
to the Pope, the more does he seem to seek 
to please him; and so it will be till the crown 
of the empire encircles his grandson's brows." 

Not a moment was to be lost. ** Draw op 
an appeal to the Pope," said the kind-hearted 
men who surrounded Luther ;—•* draw up an 
appeal to the Pope, and leave Augsbnig with- 
out delay." 

Luther, whose presence in that ci^ had for 
the last four daye been utterly useless, and 
who had sufficiently proved, by remaining 
•after the departure of the Saxon counsetlors 
sent by the elector to watch over bis safety, 
that he feared nothing, and was ready to an- 
swer for himself, yielded at last to the wishes 
of his friends. But first he resolved to inform 
De Vio of his intention; he wrote to him on 
the Tuesday, the eve of his departure* This 
letter was in a bolder strain than the former. 
Seeing his advances were unavailing, Luther 
seems to ereot himself in the consotonsDess 
of his right, and of the injustioe of his ene- 
mies. 

«' Most worthy father in God," he wrote to 
De Vio, **your paternal kindnese has witness- 
ed, yea, witnessed and sufficieBtly acknow- 
ledged my obedience. I have undertaken a 
long journey, in the midst of dangers, in great 
weakness of body, and notwithstanding my 
extreme poverty, at the oommand of our oiost 
holy lord, Leo a. ; I have penonally appeared 
before your eminence; and, lastly, l have 
thrown myself at the feet of his Holineas, and 
now wait his good pleasure, ready to submit 
to his j udgment, whether he condemn or acquit 
me. I thetefm feel that I have left nothing 
undone that becomes an obedient sen of the 
Church. 

*' It is my intention, therefore, not nselessly 
to pndong mr stay here; it is indeed impoe- 
sible I should do so, as I vrant the means ; 
and yon have positively forbidden my again 
appearing before you unless I would retract. 

** Tlius I again set out in the name of the 
Lord, desiring, if possible, to find some place 
where I may live in peace. Several persons 
of more importance than myself have persuaded 
me to appeal from your paternal ktnonese, and 
even from our most holy lord, Leo X., ill-in- 
formed, to himself when he shall be better 
informed on the matter. Though I know that 
such an appeal will be more agreeable to his 
hiffhness the Elector than a recantation, yet, 
if It had been my duty only to consult my own 
feelings, I would net hate made it* • • • i hav9 
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eommrtfed no crime ;-^I ooght therefore to 
have nothing to fear/' 

Luther, having written this letter, ("whioh 
t?u not delivered to the Legate until aner his 
de}>ar'Jire,) prepared to leave Aucpsborg. God 
bad preserred him hitherto, and with all his 
heart be praised the Lord for his protection. 
Bot it washis doty not to tempt God. He 
embraced his friends, Pentinger^ Langemantel, 
the Adelmanne, Aoerbach, and the Prior of 
the Carmelites, who had afforded him such 
Christian hospitality. On Wednesday, before 
daybreak, he was up and ready to set out. 
His friends had advised him to take every 
possible precaution, fearing, that if his departr 
Die were known, it might be opposed. He 
followed their advice as well as he conld« A 
horse, that Staupitz had left at his disposal, 
was broufi^ht to thedoor of the convent Once 
more he bids adieu to his brethren: he then 
mounts and ^ets out, without a bridle for his 
horse, without boots or spors^and unarmed. 
The mamtrate of the city had sent him as a 
guide a norseman, who was well acquainted 
widi tha roads. This man conducts him in 
the dark throu^ the silent streets of Augs- 
burg. They directed their course to a little 
gate in the wall of the city. One of the coun* 
sellors, Langemantel, had ordered that it 
should be opened to him. He is still in the 
Legate's power. The hand of Rome is still 
over him ; doubtless, if the Italians knew that 
their prey was escaping, the cry of pursuit 
would be raised :— who knows whether the 
intrepid adversary of Rome may not still be 
seized and thrown into prison 1 .... At last 
Luther and his guide arrive at the little gate : 
— Aey pass through. They are out of Augs- 
burg; and putting their horses into a gallop, 
they soon leave the city far behind them. 

Luther, on leaving, had deposited his ap- 
peal to the Pope in the hands of the Prior of 
romeaaw. His Mends advised him not ro 
send it to the Legate. The Prior was com- 
missioned to have it posted, two or three days 
after the Doctor's departure, on the door of^a 
cathedral, in the presence of a notary and of 
witnesaesi This was dope. 

In this writing Luther declared that he ap- 
pealed from the most holy Father the Pope, 
lU-inforoied in this business, to the most holy 
Lord and Father, in Christ, Leo X. by name, 
by the fi^ce of God, when beiier informed, 
ke. &c.'^The appeal bad been drawn up iu 
the regular form, by the assistance of tiie Im- 
perial notary. Gall de Herbrachtigen, in the 
presence of two Augustine monks, Bartholo- 
mew Utsmair and Wengel Steinbies. It was 
dated the 16th of October. 

When the Cardinal heard of Luther's de- 
parture, he was struck with surprise, and, as 
be affirmed m a letter to the Elector, even 
with alarm and apprehension. He had, in- 
deed, some reason to be vexed. This depart- 
ore, which so abruptly terminated his Desfo- 
tiations, disconcerted all the hopes which his 
pride had so long cherished. He had been 
anbitioos of the honour of healing the wounds 
of tiM Chmeh, and re-establishing tha d^ 
17 



dining influence of the F^^pe in Germany; 
and not only had the herenc esc^ed with 
impunity, but without his having so much as 
humbled him. The conference had served 
only to exhibit in a strong light, on the one 
hand, the simplicity, uprightness, and firm- 
ness of Luther, and, on the other, the imperi- 
ous and unreasonable procedure of the Pope 
and his representative* Inasmuch as Rome 
had gained nothing, she had lost ;— and her 
authority, not having been rehsforced, had in 
reality sustained a fresh check. What will 
be said of all this at the Vatican 1 what wilt 
be the next despatches received from Rome I 
The difficulties of tbe Leffate's situation will 
be forgotten, the untoward issue of the affair 
will be ascribed to his want of skill. Serra 
Longa and the rest of the Italians were furi- 
ous on seeing themselves, dexterous as they 
were, outwitted by a German monk. De Vio 
could hardly conceal his vexation. Such an 
insult appeared to call for vengeance, and we 
shall soon see him give utterance to his anger 
in a letter to the Elector. 

Meanwhile Luther, accompanied by the 
horseman, continued his journey from Augs- 
burg. He urged his horse and kept the poor 
animal at full speed. He called to mind the 
real or supposed flight of John Hues, the 
manner in which he was overtaken, and the 
assertion of his adversaries, who affirmed that 
Huss having, by his flight, annulled the Emps" 
ror's safe^onduct, they had a right to condemn 
him to the flames.^^^However, these uneasy 
feelings did not long occupy Luther's mind. 
Having got clear from the city where he had 
spent ten days under that terrible hand of 
Rome which had already crushed so many 
thousand witnesses for the truth, and shed so 
much blood,— at larve, breathing the open 
air, traversing the vulagee and plains, and 
wonderfully delivered by the arm of the Lordt 
his whole soul overflowed with praise. He 
miffht well say: **Our soul is escaped as a 
bird out of the snare of tbe fowlers ; the snare' 
is broken, and we are delivered. Our help is 
in the name of God, who made heaven and 
earth.''><»Thus was the heart of Luther filled 
with joy. But his thoughts again reverted to 
De vio: ** The Cardinal^' thought he, " would 
have been well pleased to get me into his 
power and send me to Rome. He is, no don bt| 
mortified that I have escaped from him. He 
thought he had me in hts dutches at Augs- 
burg. He thought he held meihst; but he 
was holding an eel by the tail. Shame thai 
these people should set so high a price upon 
me ! They would give many crowna to have 
me in their power, whilst our Saviour Christ 
was sold for thirty pieces of silver.'""" 

Luther travelled fourteen leagues the first 
day. In the evening, when he arrived at the 
inn where he was to spend the night, he was 
so lattgued-— (his horse, says one of his bio- 
graphers, had a very rough trot) — that, on 
alighting, he was unable to stand, and dropped 
motionless upon the straw. He, however, 
enjoyed some rest. The next day he con 
tinned his Joomey. At Nnrembeig he foond 
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Staopttz, who was enffagod in vlMkiii^ tiie 
eoDTents tf his order. It was m this city that 
be first saw the brief that the Pope had sent 
to Cajetan conceniiiiff him. He was indigf* 
naiit at it, and had be read it before he left 
Wittemberg, it is verv probable he woald 
never have appeared before the Cardinal. *< It 
is impossible to believe," said be, ** that any 
thing 80 monstrons can ha? e emanatsd from a 
Sovereign Pontiff.'"<^ 

Everywhere on bis jonniey Lutber was an 
object of general interest. He was retaming 
witbont having given op any thing. Such a 
Victory gained by a mendicant friar over the 
repiesentattves of Rolne« filled every heart 
with astonishment It seemed as if Germany 
bad now its revenge for the Italian contempt 
of Ultnimontanes. God's word had obtained 
more honoar than the word of the Pope. . That 
power, which for fl||es had home rule, bad 
just received a formidable check. The jour- 
ney of Lntber was a triumph. Men rejoiced 
at the obstinacy of Rome, because it was like- 
ly to hasten her ruin. If she bad not insisted 
on retaining her shameful gains^f she had 
been prudent enough not to despise the Gei^ 
mans,— -if she had reformed flagrant abuses,— 
perhaps, actxnding to human calculations, 
things would have returned to the death-like 
state from which Luther bad awakened. But 
the Papacy would not yield ; and the I>octor 
was to be constrained to bring many other er- 
rors to light, and to advance in the knowledge 
and mamfestation of the truth. On the 36th 
of October, Luther arrived at Graefenthal, at 
the extremity of the woods of Thurinffia. He 
there met Count Albert of Mansteldt, the 
same person wbo bad so stronglydissuaded 
bim from going to Augsburg. The Count 
laughed heartily at bis strange equipment. 
He compelled him to stop, and obliged him to 
become his guest: Luther soon afterwards 
continued his journey. 

He hastened on, desiring to be at Wittem- 
berg on the 31st of October, in the expecta- 
tion that the Elector would be there &t the 
feast of All Saints, and that be might have an 
interview with him. The brief which he bad 
read at Nuremberg had revealed to him all the 
daneer of his situation. In fact, being already 
eondemned at Rome, he could not hope either 
to contiane at Wittemberg; or to find an asy- 
Inm in a convent, or to dwell anywhere m 
peace and satbty. The protection of the 
Elector might, perhaps, avail him; but he 
was Ibr from being sure of it. He had no- 
thing more to hope from the true friends he 
bad hitherto posaessed at this princess court. 
Staopits, having lost the favour be had long 
enjoyed, was then leavmg Saxony. Spalatin, 
though beloved by Frederic, bad not much 
infiuence over htm. l*he Elector himself was 
not sufficiently instructed in the doctrine of 
the Gospel to expose himself for the sake of 
ic to manifest dangers. However, Lather 
tbooflrhi be could not do better than return 
to Wittemberg, and there wait to see what the 
eternal and meroifnl God would do with him. 
U, as somoaspestsdf be weie nmnolestsdy be 



resolved to devote bimsrif etttifeijr to the study 
and to the instruction of jooth.^ 

Luther got back to Wittemberg on tbe 30th 
of October. His basle had been in vain. 
Neither the Elector nor spalatin bad come to 
the feast. His friends were delighted to see 
bim again amongst them. He hastened to in- 
form Spalatin of his arrivaL ** I have arrived 
to-day at Wittemberg, safe and sound, throogb 
God'e mercy,'* said he; ** but how long I shall 
stay here I knew not ... I am filled with 
joy and peace ; and find h hard to conceive 
how the trial I am endorinjf can appear so 
grievous to so many distingmshed men." 

De Vie had not waited long, after die de- 
parture ai Luther, to pour forth all bis indig- 
nation to the Elector. His letter breathed 
vengeance.' 

He gave Frederick an account of the ooi>- 
ferance, with an air of self-sati^action :— 
'« Since brother Martin," said he tneonoiusion« 
«« cannot be brought by paternal measures to ac- 
knowledge his error and to continue faithful to 
the Catholic Church, I request your Highneso 
to send him to Rome, or to banish him from 
your territories. Be assured that this compli- 
cated, evil-intentioned, and mischievous affair 
cannot be long protracted ; for as soon as I 
shall have informed our most holy lord of all 
this arlifice and malice, he will bring it to a 
speedy end." In a postscript, written with his 
own hand, the Caruinal entreated the Elector 
not to tarnish with shame his own honour and 
that of bisinostrionsancestoffs, for he canso 
of a contemptible monk.'** 

Never was the soul of Lutheo roused to 
higher indignation than when he read the copy 
of this letter which the Elector sent bim. IW 
sense of the sufferings be was destfaied to en- 
dure, tbe value of tbe truth for which he con- 
tended, contempt for the conduct of the Romaa 
Legate, together swelled bis heart. His ai>> 
swer, written at the moment when his whole 
soul was thus a^tated, is distinguished by that 
courage, elevation, and faith, which be eyeg 
displayed in tbe meet trying cirosmstances of 
his life. He gave, in his turn, an account of 
the conference at Augsburg. He described the 
deportment of the Cardinal : and thus pro- 
ceeded: 

'«I would like to answer ikte Legale, put- 
ting myself in the place of the EHector. 

«*^ Prove to me that you understsnd what 
you talk about,' I would say to bim ; * let the 
whole discussion be carried on in writing. I 
will then send brother Martin to Rome, or 
else I will apprehend him and have him pat 
to death. I will take care of my own coih^ 
science and honour, and I will not allow n»y 
glory to be sullied. -But as long as jovix ab- 
solute knowledge shnns the li^t, and onlv 
discovers itself by clamour, I cannot put faith 
in darkness.' 

«* This, most excellent Prince, is tbe answer 
I would make him. 

** Let the reverend Legate, or the Pope bim- 
self, specify my errois in writmg: let theoi 
bring A»rward their reasons ; let them instruct 
me^ who dssixe to be instyneted, who aek la 
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be 80, vii^ intend what I WTi and \oof[ for 
instraetioB, so that even a Turk would not 
lekae to aatiafy me^ If I do not retraet and 
condemn royaelf, when they have proved to 
me that the paasagee of Scriptoie that I have 
i|Doted onght to be nnderstood in a difierant 
aeose from that in which I have understood 
tiiem,^--^en, O most exeellent Elector.! let 
your Higknesa be the first to prosecute and 
expel me, let the nniversity reject me and 
overwhelm roe with indignation. I will go 
further, and I call heaven and eaith to witnese, 
let the Lord Christ Jeens himself reject and 
eondemn me ! These are not words of vain 
Bfesamption» but of firm convietion. Let the 
Lord deprive me of his grace, and every crei^ 
tore of God refiise to countenance me, if, when 
I have been shown a better doctrine, I do not 
embrace it. 

^ But if, on aeoonnt of my low estate, and 
besause I am but a poor m^dicant brother, 
they despise me, and so refuse tainstmct me 
in &e way of truth, let your Hijrhness beg the. 
Legate to inform you in writing wherein I 
have erred ; and if they refuse this favour to 
your Highness yourself, let them write their 
own views, either to his Imperial Majes^, or 
to some German Arohbishop. . What ought 1 
lo do— -what can 1 do— more f 

^ Let your Highness listen to the voice of 
your coBsdence woA. of your honour, and not 
send me to Rome. No man has the right to 
leqnire this of you ; for it is impossible chat L 
should be safe in Rome. The Pope himself 
is not safe there. It would be enjoining yon 
lo betray Christian blood. They have there 
paper, pens, and ink; they have also number- 
less notaries. It is easy for them to write 
wherein and wherefore I have erred. It will 
eost them less trouble to instruct me at a dis- 
tance by writing, than, having me among 
them, to put me to death by stratagem. 

•* I resign myself to banishment. My ad* 
versaries lay snares for me on all sides ; so 
tharl can nowhere live in safety. That no 
hamn may happen to you on my account, I 
leave your territories, in God's name. I will 
go irheiever the eternal and tnuoeiful Qod 
will have me. Let him do with me what 
seemeth him good. 

^ Thus, then, mostserens Elector, I reverent- 
ly bid you farewell. I commend you to Al- 
mighty God, and I give you endless thanks for 
all yoar kindness to me. Whatever be the peo- 
ple amonff whom I may hereaAer live, wher- 
ever ray rature lot may be cast, I shall ever 
remember you, and shall gratefully pray, with- 
out ceasing, for thehappinessof youand yobrs.'^ 

•* I am stiU, thanks to God, full of joy, and 
praise him that Christ, the Son of God, counts 
me worthy to suffer in so holy a cause. May 
He forever preserve your illustrious High- 
ness. Amen.*' 

Thifl letter, so overflowing with the accents 
of truth and justice, made a deep impression 
on the Sector. ** He was shaken by a very 
eloooent letter," says Maimbourff- Never 
eoald he have bad the thought oT giving' up 
i luan to ibe power of Rome, rer- 



haps he might have persuaded Luther to con- 
ceal himself for some time. But he resolved 
not even in appearance to yield in any way to 
the Legate's threats. He wrote to his coun- 
sellor, Pfeffinger, who was then at the court 
of the Emperor, to represent to his Majesty 
the real state of affairs, and to beg him to 
write to Rome, so that the matter might be 
brought to a conclusion, or at least be deter- 
mine in Germany by iinpartial judges.*^ 

Some days aflter, the Elector wrote to the 
Legate in reply : '< Siuce Doctor Martin has 
appeared before you at Augsburg, ypu ought 
to be satisfied. We did not expect that, 
without convincing him of error, you would 
claim to oblige him to letract. Not one of 
the learned men in eur states has intimated to 
us an opinion that Martin's doctrUie is im- 
pious, antb-christian, or heretical." The 
Prince, in the latter part of bis letter, declined 
sendinjr Luther to Rome, or expelling him 
from his territories. 

This letter, which was communicated to 
Luther, rejoiced his heart ** Gracious God !" 
be wrote to Spalatin, '* with what joy I read 
and re-read it; for I know what confidence I 
may repose in these words, at once so forcible 
and so discreet I fear the Italians will not 
understand their full import. But they will 
at least comprehend that what they believed 
already finished is scarcely vet begun. Be 
pleased to present my gratenil acknowledg- 
menta to the Prince. It is strange that he 
(De Vio) who, a little while ago, was a mendi- 
cant friar like myself, is not afraid to address 
the most powerful princes with disrespect, to 
call them to account, to threaten and command 
them, and treat them with such preposterous 
haughtiness. Let him learn that the tempo- 
ral power is ordained of God, and that none 
are permitted to tiample its gloiy under foot."^^ 

One thing that had undonotediy encoura^d 
Frederic to answer the Legate in a tone which 
the latter did not expect, was a letter addressed 
to him by the university of Wittemberg. It 
was not without reason that they declared 
themselves in the doctor's fevour. The uni- 
versity was increasing in reputation, and sur- 
paased all the other schools. A crowd of 
students flocked thither from all parts of Ger- 
many, to listen to this extraordinary mau* 
whose instructions seemed to open a new era 
to religion and learning. These young men, 
who arrived from the diff*erent provmees, would 
often stop when they discovered in the distance 
the steeples of Wittemberg ; and, raising their 
hands toward heaven, bless God for having 
caused the light of truth to shine forth from 
Wittemberg, as in former ages from. Mount 
Sion, that it might penetrate to the roost dis- 
tant lands."^A life and activity, hitherto un- 
known, was infused into the university studies. 
*' Our young men are as diligent here as ants 
upon an ant-hill," wrote Luther.^^^ 

Thinking that he might soon be driven out 
of Germany, Luther busied himself in publisu- 
ing a report of the conference at Augf burg. 
He resolved that it should be pieserved as a 
memorial of the stniggle between Rome and 
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himself. He saw the etorm ready to buret, 
bat he did not fear it. He was in daily ex- 
pectation of the maledictions of Rome. He 
arranged and regulated ererjr thing, that he 
might be ready when they arrived. " Having 
tucked up my gown and girded my loins,*' said 
he, ^* I am ready to depart, like Abraham, not 
knowing whither I go ; or, rather, well know- 
ing whither, since God is everj^where."*" He 
intended to leave behind him a farewell letter. 
** Take courage, then," he wrote to Spalatin, 
'* to read the Tetter of a man accursed aad ex- 
communicated." 

flis friends were full of fears and anxiety 
on his account They entreated him to deliver 
himself up as a prisoner into the Elector's 
hands, that that pnnce might keep him 8om&- 
-where in safety .^^ 

His enemies could not comprehend the 
grounds of his confidence. One day, at the 
court of the Bishop of Brandenburg, the con- 
versation turned on the Reformer, and it was 
asked on what support he could be depending. 
Some said, " It is on Erasmus and Capito and 
other learned men that he reckons for protec- 
tion.*' "No, no," replied the Bishop; "the 
Pope would care very little for those gentry. 
It is to the University of Wittemberg and the 
Duke of Saxonjr that he looks for support.". . . 
Thus both parties were ignorant of that strong 
tower in which the Reformer had sought 
refuge. 

Thoughts of taking his departure were pass- 
ing through Luther's mind. It was not the 
fear of danger that gave rise to them, but the 
presentiment of the incessantly renewed oppo- 
sition he should find in Germany to the op^n 
profession of the truth. " If I stay here," said 
lie, "I shall be denied the liberty of speaking 
and writing many things* If I depart, I will 
pour forth freely the thoogrhtsof myheart,and 
devote my life to Christ.""* 

France was the country where Luther hoped 
he mi^ht without hinderance proclaim the truth. 
The liberty enjoyed by the doctors of the uni- 
versity of Pans appeared to him worthy of 
envy. Besides, he, on many points, agreed 
in the opinions that prevailed there. What 
might have ensued, if Luther had been re- 
moved from Wittemberg to France 1 Would 
the Reformation have established itself there 
as it did in Germany 1 Would the power of 
Rome have been dethroned there; and France, 
which was destined to endure a long struggle 
between the hierarchical principles of Rome 
and the ruinous principles of an irreligious 
philosophy, have become the mat dispenser 
of evangelical light? It is useless to indulge 
in vain conjectures. But, certainly, Luther at 
Paris would have made a great diflferenoe in 
the fortunes of the Church and of France. 

The soul of Luther was deeply moved. He 
ofWn preached in the church of the city, sup- 
plying the place of Simon Heyns Pontanns, 
the pastor of Wittemberg, who was frequently 
indisposed. He thought it right, at all ha- 
zards, to take leave of the congregation to 
whom he had so often preached the doctrine 
of salvation. ** I am a veijr unatable preaoh- 



er," said he one day in the pulpit, *<and very 
uncertain in my position^ How often have I 
left vou suddenly without taking leave of you ! 
If mis should happen again, and I ahould 
never return, receive my last iarewell V* Then, 
having added a few words, he concluded by 
saying, with moderation and gentleness, " Fi- 
nally, I warn yon not to be terrified, if the 
Papal censures should be discharged against 
me in all their fury. Do not blame the Pope, 
nor bear any Ill-will to him, or to any man 
living, but leave the whole matter to God."*** 
At length, the moment of his departuie 
seamed at hand. The Prince gave him to 
understand that be wished him to leave Wit- 
temberg. The wishes of the Elector were too 
sacred with Luther for him not to hasten to 
comply with them. The Reformer prepared 
to depart, without knowing well to what quar- 
ter to direct hie steps. Resolving, however, 
oDce moire to see his friends about him, be in- 
vited them to a farewell repast Seated with 
them at table, he onoe more enjoyed their con* 
veisation and their afiectionate and anxious 
friendship. A letter was brought to him. It 
came from the court. He opened and read it. 
His heart sank within him. It enclosed an 
order for his departure. The Prince inquired, 
" Why he delayed so long 1" His soul was 
overwhelmed with dejection. However, he 
resumed courage ; and, raising his head, said, 
firmly and joyfully, turning to those about 
him, " Father and mother forsake me, but the 
Lord will take me up.""^Oepart then he must. 
His friends were much affected. What wouid 
become of him Y If Luther's protector rejects 
him, who will receive him I And this Gos* 
pel, this word of truth, and this admirable 
work he had taken in hand, will, doubtless, 
perish with the faithful witness. The &te of 
the Reformation seemed suspended h]^ a single 
thread ; and would not the moment in whicb 
Luther left the walls of Wittemberg break 
that thread % Luther and his friends said little. 
Sympathizing in his feelings, tbey gave vent 
to their tears. However, but a short time had 
elapsed, when a second messenger arrived* 
Luther opened this letter, expecting to find a 
reiterated order for his departure. But, lo ! 
the mighty power of the Lord ! for the pvesent 
he is saved. Every thin^ is changed. "As 
the Pope's new envoy," said the letter, " hopes 
that every thing may be settled by a confer- 
ence, remain for the present.*'*^How important 
was this hour ! and what might have happened 
if Luther, ever anxious to obey the Prmce's 
pleasure, had left Wittemberg immediately oa 
the receipt of the first letter ! Never bad Lu- 
ther and the cause of the Reformation been 
brought lower than at this moment. It might 
have been thought that their &te was decided : 
in an hnstant it was changed. Havin? reached 
the lowest step in his career, the Reformer 
rapidly arose, and from that time his infinenccf 
continued to ascend. "At the word of the 
Lord," in the language of the prophet, " faia 
servants go down to the depths, and mount 
up again to heaven." 
Spalatin, by Frederic's oideis, seat for Let* 
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tbff to liefatemberg, to hare an ioteiriew with 
him. Tliey had a long comreraation on the 
state of affairs. ** If the Pope*8 sentenee of 
coodemnation come, I certainly cannot remain 
at Witlemberg/' said Luther. ^* Beware," 
replied Spalatin, *' of being in too great a harry 
to go to France."^'^ He leA htm, telling him 
to wait further tidings from him. **Only 
commend my soul to Christ," said Luther to 
his friends. **^ I see that my adversaries are 
more and more determined on my destruction. 
But Christ is meanwhile strengthening me in 
my determination not to eive way.""® 

Luther at that time published his report of 
the conference at Augsburg. Spalatm had 
written to him from the Elector to abstain 
from doing so ; but it was too late. When 
the publication had taken place, the Prince 
gave his sanction. '* Great God !" said Ln- 
Uier in his preface, *^what a new, what an 
amazing crime, to seek after light and truth, 
and above all in the Churph, that is to say, in 
the kmgdom of truth!" *«I send you this 
doeuinent," eaid he, writing to Link: '*.it 
cats too deep, no doubt, to please the Legate; 
bat ray pen is ready to give out much greater 
things. I myself know not whence these 
thoughts come to me.*^ As far as I can see, 
the work is not yet begun ; so little reason is 
there for the great men of Rome hoping to. see 
an end of it. I shall send you what i have 
written, in order thai you may judge if I am 
right in believing that the Antichrist of whom 
St Paul speaks, now reigns in the court of 
Rome. I think I can prove that now-a-days 
the power that presides there is worse than 
the Turks themselves." 

On all sides, sinister reports reached Lu- 
ther. One of his friends wrote him word that 
the new envoy from Rome had received orders 
to apprehend him and deliver him to the Pope. 
Another reported that, as he was travelling, 
he had met with a courtier, and that, the con- 
versation having turned upon the affairs which 
were then the general topic in Germany, the 
latter confided to him that he had undertaken 
to sdze and deliver Luther into the hands of 
the Sovereign Pontiff. *< But the more their 
fiKy and violence increase," wrote Luther, 
•* the less do 1 fear them."^ 

Cajetan's ill success had occasioned much 
dissatisfaction at Rome. The vexation felt 
at the fiiilure of the affair, fell in the first in- 
stuice upon him. All the Roman courtiere 
thought they had cause to reproach him fpr 
having been deficient in the prudence and ad- 
dress which, in their account, were the most 
indispeDsable qualifications in a legate, and 
for not having relaxed the strictness of his 
•cholastic theology on so important an occa- 
sion. '* The fiiilure is entirely owing to him," 
said they. '*Hia awkward pedantry has 
•polled all. Why did he provoke Luther by 
insults and threats, instead of alluring him by 
the promise of a bishopric, or even, if neces- 
sarv, a cardinars hat 1"'^ These mercenaries 
judged of the Reformer by themselves* The 
allure, however, must be retrieved. On the 
Que haiidt it was requisite that Rome should 



declare herself; on the other, she must not 
offend the Elector, who might be very ser- 
viceable to her in the anticipated event of the 
election of an Emperor. As it was impos- 
sible for Roman ecclesiastics to form a notion 
of the true source whence Luther derived his 
strength and courage, they imagined that the 
Elector was much more deeply implicated in 
the matter than he really was. The Pope re- 
solved, therefore, to pursue a different line of 
policy. He caused to be published in Ger- 
many, by his Legate, a bull, wherein he con- 
firmed the doctnne of indulgences preciselv 
in those points which had been questioned, 
but inaktng no mention either of the Elector 
or of Luther. As the Reformer had always 
declarer), that he would submit to the decision 
of the Romish Churoh, he must now, as the 
Pope thought, either keep his word, or openly 
show himself to be a disturber of the peace 
of the Church, and a despiser of the apostolic 
see. In either case, the Pope, it was thought, 
must be a gainer. But nothing is ever gained 
by so (^stinate a resistance against the truth. 
In vain had the Pope threatened with excom- 
munication whosoever should teach otherwise 
than he ordained ; the light is not arrested by 
such ordere. It would have been wiser to 
moderate, by certain restrictions, the preten* 
sions of the sellera of indulgences. Appa- 
rently, this decree of Rome was a further act 
of impolicy. By legalizing the most flagrant 
abuses, it irritated all sensible men, and ren- 
dered impossible the return of Luther to his 
allegiance to the Church. ** It was commonly 
thought," says a Catholic historian, and a 
great enemy to the Reformation, (Maimbourg,) 
** that this bull had been framed only for the 
gain of the Pope and of the mendicant friars, 
who began to find that no one would give any 
thing for their bdulgences." 

Tiie Cardinal De Vic published this decree 
at Lintx, in Austria, on the 13th of December, 
1518 ; but Luther had already taken his stand 
in a position of eeeurity. On the 28th of 
November he had appealed, in the chapel of 
Corpus Christi at \Vittembeig, from the Pope 
to a General Council of the Chureh. He 
foresaw the storm that was about to burst 
upon himi and he knew that God only could 
avert it. But there was something he him- 
self was called to do; — and he did it. He 
must, no doubt, leave Wittemberg, if it were 
only for the sake of the Elector, as soon as the 
maledictions of Rome should arrive there; 
yet he resolved not to quit Saxony and Ger- 
many without a public protest. He, there- 
fore, drew up his appeal ; ^< and that it might 
be ready to be distnbuted as soon as the furies 
of Rome should overtake him^" as he says, 
he had it printed, under the express condition 
that the bookseller should deposit with him 
all the copies. But this man, from desire of 
gain, sold almost the whole impression, whilst 
Luther was quietly expecting to receive them. 
He was much annoyed, but the thing was 
done. This bold appeal was dispersed far 
and wide. In it Luther again protested that 
he had no intention of saying any thing against 
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the holy Church, or the authority of the apoe- 
tolic see, and the Pope duly ifdormed. '* But," 
ooDtinued he, ^'seeing that the Pope, who is 
God*8 vioar upon earth, ma^, like any ether 
man, fall into error, commit sin, and utter 
falsehood, and that the appeal to a General 
Council is the onl]^ safeguard against acts of 
injustice which it is impossible to resist,— on 
these grounds I find myself obliged to have 
recourse to it.'»i*» 

Behold, then, the Reformation launched 
upon a new career. It is no longer to depend 



3I0D the Pope and his decrees, bat upon m 
eneral Couacil. Luther speaks to Jtbe 
Church at large, and the voiee which pro- 
ceeds from the chapel of Corpus Christ! is to 
make itself heard in all the gatherings of the 
Lord's flock. It is not in courage that the 
Hefoimer is wanting. Behold him giving 
new proof of it Will God be wanung to 
him ! The answer will be xead in the dif- 
ferent phases of the Reformation which are 
still to pass before us. 
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Tbe clouds were gathering oTer Lather and 
the Reformation. The appeal to a General 
Council was anew attack on Papal aothority. 
A bull of Pius II. had pronounced the greater 
excommunication against any one, even Uiooffh 
he should be the Emperor bimseli; who should 
be guilty of such a rejection of the Holy 
Father's authority. Frsderio of Saxony, 
scarcely yet well established in the evangelic 
doctrine, was on the point of banishing Lu- 
ther from his states.' A second message from 
Leo X. would, in that case, have thrown the 
Reformer amon^ strangers, who might fear to 
compromise tlieir own secnriw by haibooring 
a monk whom Rome had anathematized. And 
even if one oi the German noblee had taken up 
arms in bin defence, such poor knights, look- 
ed down upon with contempt by tbe powerful 
florereigns of Germany, must ere long have 
sunk in their hasardous enterprise. 

But at the moment when all his courtiers 
were urging Leo to rigorous measures, when 
another blow would have laid his enemy at his 
feet, that Pope suddenly chan^ his course, 
and made overtures of conciliation.' Doubtless 
it may be said, he mistook the disposition of 
the Elector, and thought him much more flu 
vourable to Luther than he really was. We 
may allow that public opinion, and the spirit 
of the age — ^powers then comparatively new- 
might seem to Leo to surround the Reformer 
with aa insuimoantable rampart of defenoe. 



We may suppose, as one historian* has done, 
that Leo did but follow the imnalee of his 
judgment and his heut, which inclined him to 
genueness and moderation. But this method, 
so onlike Rome, at such a juncture, is ao 
strange, that it is impossible not te aeknow* 
ledge in it a more powerful interv^tion. 

A noble Saxon, ohamberiain Vf the Pope, 
and canon of Mentz, of Treves, and of Meis- 
sen, was then at the court of Rome. He had 
woiked his way into favour. He boasted of 
his connection, by family relationships, with 
the princes of Saxony— so that the Roman 
courtiers sometimes called him Duke of 
Saxony. In Italy he paraded his German no- 
bility. In Germany he affected awkwardly 
the manners and refinement of Italy. He was 
addicted to wine, and this vice had nedned 
strength from his residence at Rome.* Never- 
theless the Roman courtiers built ^at hopes 
on him. His German origin, his msinuaUng 
manner, and his skill in negotiation, altogether 
persuaded them that Charles Miltits would, 
by his prudence, succeed in arresting the re- 
volution that threatened the worid. 

It was important to hide the real object of 
the Roman ehamberiain's mission— this was 
not difficult. Four years before, the pious Elec- 
tor had petitioned the Pope for the goUen rose. 
This rose was deemed to represent the body of 
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iMQsClirist TtwMooDMented every year by 
the 80Tereign Pontiff, and presented to one of 
tiie leading prinees of Europe. It was decided 
to present it this year to the El^tor. Miliitz 
set out, with instructions to inquire into the 
state of affairs, and to gain over Spalatin and 
Pfefiinger, the Elector's counseUors. He was 
intrusted with private letters for them. By 
thus eoneiliating the co-operation of those who 
surrounded the Elector, Rome expected quickly 
to become the mistress of her now formidable 
adversary. 

The new Legate arrived in Germany, in 
December, 1518, and endeavoured in thecoarse 
of hie journey to sound the general opinion. 
To his extreme astonishment, he noticed, 
wherever he stopped, that the majority of the 
inhabitants were favourable to the Reforma- 
tion. Men spoke of Luther with enthusiasm,* 
For one who declared himself on the Pope's 
side, he found three against him.* Luther has 
preserved an incident that occurred. ^ What 
IS your opinion of the See {ndia) of Romel" 
often inquired the Legate, of the mistresses 
and domestics of die inns» One day, one of 
these poor women answered with naivM: 
"What can we know of the sort of chairs 
\sedia} you have at Rome, whether of stone 
«r wood !•*• 

The mere report of the arrival of the new 
Legate spread suspicion and distrust in the 
Elector's court, the university, the city of 
Wittemberg, and throughout Saxony. "Thank 
God, Martin is still alive!" wrote Melancthon 
in alarm.^ It was whiapered that the Roman 
chamberlain had orders to get Luther into his 
power by stratagem or vidence. On all sides 
the Doctor was advised to be on his guard 
against the snares of Mil tits. «* He is sent," 
said they, *' to seize and deliver yon to the 
Pope. Persons deserving of credit have seen 
the brief with which he is furnished."—"! 
await the will of God," replied Luther.^ 

Miltita bad indeed arrived, bearing letters 
addressed to the Elector, his oounselTors, the 
bishops, and the burgomaster of Wittemberff. 
He brought with him seventy apostolic brte£. 
If the flattery and favours of Rome were sue- 
cessfulrand Frederic Should deliver up Lu- 
ther, these briefs were to be used as passports. 
It was his plan to post up one of them in each 
of the towns on hia route, and in this way to 
convey his prisoner to Rome, without oppoei- 
tion.» 

The Pope seemed to have taken all his 
measures. In the Elector's court they scarce 
knew what eoiirse to pursue. Violence they 
might have resisted, but what to oppose to the 
head of Christendom, uttering the languase 
of mildness and reason 1 would it not be welU 
timed if Luther could lie concealed till the 
storm should have passed by % An unforeseen 
event came to the deliveranoe of Luther, tlie 
Elector and the Reformatio from this per- 
plexing position. The aspect of the world 
was suddenly changed. 

On the 12th of January, 1519, died Maxi- 
milian, the Emperor of Germany. Frederic 
of Saxony, agreeably to the Germanio Con- 



atitiition, became administntorof the Empire. 

From that moment the Elector was relieved 
from the fear of nuncios and their projects. 
New interests were set to work in the Romatt 
Court, which compelled it to temporise in its 
negotiations with Frederic, and arrested the 
blow which it cannot be doabted Miltitx and 
De ViO had meditated. 

The Pope had an earnest desire to exclude 
from the imperial throne Charies of Austria, 
then the reigning king of Naples—- a neighbour 
on a throne was in his Judgment more to be 
fisared than a monk of Germany. Desiring to 
secure the co4>peratio]i of the Electov^— who in 
this matter might be of so ([reat service, he 
resolved to aflSrd aome respite to the monk 
that he might the better oounterwork the king. 
In spite of this policy, both made progiess^ It 
formed, however, the motive for the diange in 
Leo X.'s proceedings. 

Another circumstance contributed to avert 
the storm that impended over the Reformation. 
Political troubles broke out immediately after 
the Emperor's demise. In the south the 
Suabian Confederation sought to avenge itself 
on Ulric of Wikrtemberg, who had broken his 
allegiance* In the north the Bishop of Hildea» 
heim invaded, with an armed force, the Bisk* 
opric of Minden and the states of the Dnin of 
Brunswick. Amidst these confusions, how 
could the great ones of the age attach hnpork- 
anoe to a dispute concerning the remission of 
sins ! But God made above all conducive to 
the progress of the Reformation the reputation 
of the Elector, now Vicar of the Empire, for 
prudence, and the protectimi he afforded to the 
new teachers.—" The tempest was hushed," 
says Luther, *'the Papal excommunicatioa 
began to be thought light of." Under shelter 
of the Elector, the Gospel spread itself abroad, 
and hence no small damage to the cause of 
the Papacy,"* 

We may add thai daring an interregnnm 
the severest prohibitions naturally lost much 
of their authority. Communication became 
more open and easy. The ray of liberty that 
beameo upon those first beginnings of the R^ 
formation, helped materially to &velope the 
yet tender plant; and a tliougfatful observer 
might even then have dlsoemedliow fiivourable 
political liberty would one day be to the pro^ 
gress of evangelio Christianity. 

Miltitft, who had reached Saxony before the 
death of Maximilian, had lost no time in vi- 
siting his former friend Spalatin ; but scarcely 
did he begin to open his charges against Lo- 
ther — before the chaplain broke out in oon^ 
plaint against Tetzel. He acouainted the 
Nuncio with the falsehoods and blasphemies 
of the vender of indulgences, and declared 
that all Germany ascribed to the Dominican's 
proceedings the dissensions that distracted 
the Churcn. 

Miltita was astonished, instead of accuser, 
he found himself in the place of one accused. 
His wrath was instantly turned agaiust Tet- 
zel, and he summoned htm to appear befoce 
him at Altenburg, and account for his con- 
duet. 
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The DmniniaHi, m cowudlr as he was 
boastful, dreading the people whose ladigrna- 
tion had been roused by his impostares,liad 
diaeontinaed his progresses through the towns 
and provinees, and was then living in retire- 
ment in the college of St. Panl. ne turned 
iMle on the receipt of Miltitz's letter. Rome 
herself seemed to abandon him-<— to condemn 
him — and to tempt him to quit the only asylum 
in which he recKoned himself safe — as if to 
expose him to the anger of his enemies. Tet- 
ael refused to obey the Noncio*s summons. 
Ha wrote to Miltita on the 3l8t December, 
1518— '* Certainly I would not shrink from 
the fatigue of the journey if I could leave 
Leipsic without risking my life ; but Martin 
Luthei has so roased and excited powerful 
chiefs against me, that i am nowhere safe. 
A great number of his partisans have bound 
themseh es by oath to put me to death ; there- 
fore I cannot come to you."" A striking con- 
trast between the two men- then dwelling, one 
in the college of St. Paul at Leipsic, and the 
other in the cloister of St* Aucualine at Wit^^ 
temberff. The senrant of God manifested an 
intrepia courage in the face of danger; — the 
aenrant of men betrayed a contemptible cow- 
ardice. 

MUtitz had been directed in the first in- 
atance to try the effect of persuasion ; and it 
was only on the feilure of this, that he was to 
nrodttce his seventy briefs, and play off the 
favours of Rome so as to induce the Elector 
to restrain Luther. He therefore expressed 
a wish for an interview with the Reformer. 
Spalatin, theif common friend, offered his 
house for the purpose, and Luther left Witr 
temberg for Altenburg on the 8d or 3d of 
January. 

In this interview Miltita exhausted all the 
stratagems of a diplomatist and Roman cour- 
tier. At the instant of Luther's arrival, the 
Nundo approached him with great show of 
friendship — ^* Oh,'* thought Luther^ «* how is 
his former violence changed to gentleaess. 
The second Saul came to Germany the bearer 
of seventy briefs, authorizing him to drag me 
ia chains to that homicide Rome, but the 
Lord has thrown him to the earth in the way."^ 
** Dear Martin,'* said the Pope's chamberlain, 
in a persuasive tone, ** I thought you were an 
old theologian, who, quietly seated at hia fire- 
side, had certain tiieologicaJ crotchets, but I 
■see yon are yet young and in tiie prime of life".'^ 

** Do you know," continued he, assuming a 
graver tone, *^that you have drawn away all 
the world from the Popet"*^ Miltitz well 
knew-tbat it is by flattering the pride of men 
that they are most readily deluded; but he 
did not know the man he had to deal with. 

** Even if I were backed by an army of 
tweaty-five thouaand men," continued be, **- 1 
truly would not undertake to kidnap and carry 
you to Rome."*' Thus, notwithatanding her 
power, Rome felt weak when opposed to a 
poor monk, and the monk was conscious of 
strength in his opposition to Rome. **God 
anesu the billows on the shore," said Luther, 
^ and he does so with the sand !">* 



The Naneio, thinking be had bf ibeae flat- 
teries prepared the mind of Luther, thus con- 
tinued : >* Be persuaded, and yourself stanch 
the wound you have inflicted on the Church, 
and which none but vourself can heal. Be- 
ware, I beseech you,'' he added, *'of raising 
a Btorm in which the beat interests of man- 
kind would be wrecked,"^^ And then he gnr 
dually proceeded to hint that a retraelation 
was the only way of remedying the evil, but 
instaad V softened the objectionable word by 
expressions of high esteem for Luther and 
indignation a^inst Tetsel. The net was 
spread by a skilful handr-*«hat hopeef eacape 
from its meshes 1 

** If the Archbishop of Mentz bad acted 
thus with me from the first," said Luther, at 
a later period, ^ thia matter had not made the 
noise it has done."^* 

Luther spoke out: eaumerated, with calm- 
ness, yet with earnestness and energy, the 
just complaints of the Church ; he gave free 
expression to hia indignation against the 
Archbishop of Mentz, aiM boldly complained 
of the unworthy manner in which the Roman 
Court had treated him, notwithstanding the 
purity of his intentions. 

Miltitz, who had not expected so decided a 
tone, nevertheless suppressed his anger. '^ I 
oflSsr," said Luther, ** from thia time forth to 
keep silence on these things, and to let the 
matter die away, provided my enemies are re- 
duced to ailence ; but if they continue their 
attacks, we shall very soon see a partial dis- 
pute give rise to a serious straggle. My 
weapons are ready prepared."^* AAer a mo- 
ment'a pause, he contuiued, *^I w^ill even go 
a step further. I will wihe to hia Holiness, 
acknowledging that I have been a little too 
violent; and declare that it ia as a faithful 
son of the Church that I have opposed a style 
of preaching which drew upon it the mock- 
eries and insulta of the people. I even con- 
sent to nut forth a writing, wherein I will 
desire all who shall read my works, not to see 
in them any attack on the Church of Rome, 
and to continue in aubmission to its authority. 
Yes, I am willing to do every thin^ and bear 
every thing: but aa to a retractauon, don't 
exnect it from me." 

Miltita saw by Luther's resolute manner 
that the wisest course was to seem satisfied 
with what the Reformer was willing to pro- 
mise. He merely proposed that they ahould 
name an Arohbishop as arbitrator on some of 
the points they would have to discuss. ^ Be 
it so," said Luther — ^*^ but 1 much fear that 
the Pope will not aooept of any Jud^: if so, 
I will not abide bv the Pope's decision, and 
then the dispute will begin again. The Pope 
will give ua the text, and I will make my own 
commentary on it." 

Thus ended the firet interview of Luther 
with Miltitz. They met once again, and at 
thia meeting the truce, or rather the peace, 
was signed. Luther immediately gave ii>- 
formation«o the Elector of all that had passed. 

<* Most serene Prince and gracious Lord," 
wrote he, **I hasten humbly to inform your 
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Elecionl Higbness that Charles Miltitz and 
myself are at last agreed, and have terminated 
our differences by the following articles :«- 

"1. Both sides are forbidden to write or 
act, henceforward, in the qaestion that has 
been raised, 

**Miltitz will, withoQt delay, eommimi- 
cate to bis Holiness the state of affairs. His 
Holiness will commission an enlightened 
bishop to inquire into the afiair, and to point 
oDt the erroneous articles which I am to retract 
If proof is afforded me that I am in error, I 
will gladly retract, and never more do any 
thing that can lessen the honour or authority 
of the holy Roman Choreh.'^ 

The agreement thns effected, Miltita's joy 
broke forth. " For a century," said he, " no 

Saestion has caused more anxiety to the Car- 
inals and court of Rome. They would havd 
given ten thousand ducats rether than see it 
prolong^.*'*' 

The Fope^s chamberlain spared no marks 
of attention to the monk of Vvittemberg; one 
moment he expressed his satisfaction, the 
next he shed teare. These demonstrations of 
sensibility but little moved the Reformer, yet 
he avoided betraying what bethought of them. 
^l feigned not to understand the meaning of 
those crocodile tean,'* said he.<^The croco- 
dile is said to weep when it is unable to seize 
on its prey.* 

MUtitz invited Luther to supper. The 
doctor accepted the invitation. His host laid 
aside the dignity of his function, and Luther 
gave free vent to the cheerfulness of his natu- 
ral temper. The repast was joyous ;'Hnd the 
moment of adieu aniving, the Legate opened 
his arms to the heretic doctor, and saluted 
him."* •• A Judas kiss," thought Luther. •* I 
affected not to understand these Italian man* 
ners," wrote he to Staupitx.^ 

Would that salute Indeed make reconcilia- 
tion between Rome and the dawning Reforma- 
tion t Miltitx hoped it might, and rejoiced 
in the hope ; for he had a nearer view than 
the Roman Court could take of the terrible ef- 
fect the Reformation vras likely to produce 
on the Papacy. If Luther and his oppo- 
nents are silenced, said be to himself, the 
dispute will be terminated; and Rome, by 
skilfully calling up new ciroumstances, will 
regain her former influence. To all appear- 
ance, therefore, the struggle was nearly pass- 
ed-^Rome had opened her arms and the Re- 
former had cast himself into them. But this 
work was not of man, but of God. It was 
the mistake of Rome to see only a contro- 
versy with a monk, in what was in reality a 
revival of the C huroh . The kisses ef a papal 
chamberlain could not arrest the renewal of 
Christianity. 

Miititx, actinff on the agreement that he 
had just concluded, repaired from Altenburg 
to Leipsic, where Tetzel was then residing. 
There vras no need to enjoin silence on the 
Dominican, for he would gladly have sought, 
if possible, to hide himself in the bowels of 
the earth ; but the Nuncio resolved to vent his 
wnfh apoD him. > On arriving at Lelpsio, he 
18 



cited htm before him. He overwhelmed him 
with reproaches, accused him <^ being the 
cause or all the evil, and threatened him with 
the Pope's anger." He went further: the 
agent of the house of Fogger, who was theo 
at Leipsic, vras confronted with him. Miititx 
exhibited to the Dominican the accounts of 
that house, papers that bore his own signature ! 
and demonstrated that he had squandered or 
appropriated to his own use considerable suras. 
The unhappy roan, whom, in the day of his 
triumph, nothing could abash, was struck 
motionless by these well-founded charges. 
He shrunk despairingW— his health ^ve way 
-»-4nd he knew not where to hide his shame. 
Luther received Intel lif^;ence of the miserable 
fate of bis former adversary, and seems to 
have been the only person concerned for him* 
«'I pity Tetzel," wrote he to $palatin.'^ He 
did not stop there. It was not the man, but 
his actions, that he had hated. At the very 
time when Rome was pouring wrath upsn him, 
Luther wrote to him a letter of consolation. 
But all was in vain ! Tetxel, haunted by the 
remorse of conscience, alaruMi by the re- 
proaches of his dearest fHends, and dreading 
the anger of the Pope, died miserably, shortly 
afterwards. It was commonly believed that 
grief had hastened his end." 

Luther, in fulfilment of the promises that 
he had made to MiHitz« wrote to the Pope, on 
the 3d of Maroh as follows :-^*' Most holy 
Father,-^May your Holiness condescend to 
incline your paternal ear, which is Uiat of 
Christ himself, toward your poor sheep, and 
listen with kindness to his bleating.- What 
shall I do, most holy Father ! I cannot stand 
against the torrent of your anger, and I know 
no wav of escape. They require of me that I 
should retract. I would be prompt to do so, 
if that could lead to the result they desire. But 
the persecutions of my enemies have spread 
my writings far and wide, and they are too 
deeply engraven on the hearts of men to be by 
possibility erased. A retractation would only 
still more dishonour the Church of Rome, and 
call forth from all a cry of accusation a||[ainst 
her. Most holy Father, I declare it in the 
presence of God, and of all the world, I never 
have sought, nor will I ever seek, to weaken, 
hy force or artifice, the power of the Roman 
Church or of your Holiness. I confess that 
there is nothing in heaven or earth that should 
be preferred above that Church, save only 
Jesns Christ the Lord of alL"" 

These words might appear Strang, and 
even reprehensible in Luther, if we railed to 
bear in mind that the light broke in upon him 
not suddenly, but by slow and progressiiEe 
degrees. They are evidence of the important 
troth, that the Reformation was not a mere oppo- 
sition to the Papacy. It was not a war waged 
against a certain form or condition of things, 
neither was it the result of any negative tend- 
ency. Opposition to the Pope was its second- 
ary sign. A new life, a positive doctrine, 
was its generating principle—** Jesus Christ 
the Lord of all, and who should be preferred 
before idl," and above Rome keraelt as Ln* 
u2 
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Iher intimi&teB tn ^e latter wonlff of his letter. 
Such was essentially the cause of the Revo- 
lution of the sixteenth centary. 

It is probable that a short time jDierions to 
the period we are recording, the Pope would 
not have passed over unnoticed a letter in 
which the monk of Wittembergr flatly refused 
any retractation. But Maximilian was no 
more;-— it was a question who was to succeed 
him, and Luther's letter was disregarded in the 
midst of the political intrigues whieh then 
agitated the city of the pontiffs. 

The Reformer turned his time to better ao- 
eount than his potent enemy. Whilst Leo the 
Tenth, absorbed in his interests as a tempora|[ 

{»rinee, was straining every nerve to exclude a 
brmidable neighboar from the throne, Luther 
daily grew In knowledge and in faith. He 
•tudiea the decretais of the Popes, and the di»- 
eoveries he had made materially modified his 
ideas. He wrote to Spalatin-***' I am read- 
ing the deeretah of the Pontiffs, and, let me 
whisper it in your ear, I know not whether 
the Pope is Antichrist himself, or whether he 
is his apostle; so misrepresented, and even 
tnicified, does Christ appear in them.'*'* 

Yet he still esteemed the ancient Church 
of Rome, and entertained no thought of sepa- 
ration from it. *<That the Roman Church,*' 
■aid he, "is more honoared by God than all 
others is not to be doubted. St. Peter, St. 
Paul, forty-six popes, some hundreds of thou- 
sands of martyrs, have laid down their lives 
in its communion, having overcome hell and 
the world, so that the eyes of God rest on the 
Roman Church with special favour. Though 
now4-days every thing there is in a wretched 
state, it is no ground for separating from it 
On the contrarv, the worse things are goin^, 
the more should we hold close to it ; for it is 
not by separation from it that we can make 
it better. We must not separate from God 
on account of any work of the devil, nor oease 
to have fellowship with the children of God, 
who are still abiding in the pale of Rome, on 
account of the multitude of the on^ I v. There 
is no ain, no amount of evil, which should be 
permitted to dissolve the bond of charity or 
break the unity of the body. For love can do 
all things, and nothing is difficult to those 
who are united."" 

It was not Luther who separated himself 
from Rome, but Rome that separated herself 
from Luther; and in so doing put from her 
the ancient faith of that. Catholic Church 
which she then represented. It was not Lu- 
ther who took from Rome her power, and 
obliged her bishop to descend from a throne 
that had been usurped : the doctrines he pro- 
claimed, the word of the apostles, which God 
again made known in the Church with power 
and clearness, were alone effectual to dethrone 
the tyranny that had for centuries enslaved 
theChuTcliu 

These declarations of Luther, published to- 
wards the end of February, were not such as 
were altogether satisfactory to Miltits and Do 
Vio. These two vultures had both seen their 
ytsj escape thoBf and had retired within tho 



walls of ancient Treves. Theie, under fsvoof 
of the Archbishop, they nourished the hope of 
accomplishing by their union the purpose each 
had separately failed to effect. The two 
Nuncios saw plainly that notiiing was to be 
expected from Frederic, now invested with 
supreme power. They saw that Luther per- 
sisted in his refusal to retract. The oniy 
chance of success consisted in depriving the 
heretical monk of the Elector's eoontenanee, 
and then inveigling him within their leacfa. 
Once at Treves, in a state eubject to a Prince 
of the Chureh, and no cunning wiit deliver him 
till he shall have fully satisfied the require- 
ments of the Pontiff. They went to work 
widiout delay. «« Latiier," said Miltits to the 
Elector Archbishop of Treves, ** has accepted' 
the arbitration of your Grace : we rei|ueet yoo, 
therefore, to summon him before you.'* The 
Elector of Treves accordingly wrote on the 3d 
of May to the Elector of Saxony, rB(}nestinff 
him to send Luther to him. De Vio, and^ 
shortiy afler, Miltita himself, repaired to Fre- 
deric, to announce to him that the Goldea 
Rose had arrived at Augsburg, consigned to 
the care of the Foggers. The moment, they 
thought, had arrivM ior striking a deciaive 
blow. 

fint affairs wera changed : neither Frederic 
nor Luther was moved from his confidence. 
The Elector comprehended his new position, 
and no longer feared the Pope, much leoa his 
agents. The Reformer, seeing Miltits and 
I>e Vio united, foresaw the fate that awaited 
him, if he complied with their eummons. 
«* On all sides," said he, '«my life iswaylaid.'^ 
Besides, he had appealed to the Pope, and the 
Pope, busy in intngrues with crowned heads, 
had not answered ms appeal. Luther wrote 
to Miltits, ** How can I set out without an 
order from Rome in these troublous times % 
How ean I expose myself to so many dangers, 
and such heavy expense, poor as I ami" 

The Elector of Treves, a prudent and mo- 
derate man, and connected by relations of 
friendship with Frederic, resolved to consolt 
the interests of the latter. He had no wish to 
interfere, unless positively required to do so. 
He, therefote, came to an agreement with the 
Elector of Saxony, to adjourn the examination 
to the ensuing Diet,-«and it was not until two 
years after that the Diet assembled. 

Whilst the dangers that threatened Luther 
were thus warded off by a providential hand, 
he himself was boldly advancing to a result 
he did not discern. His reputation was in- 
creased, the cause of truth mned strength, 
the number of students at Wittemberg in- 
creased, and among them were found tiie most 
distinguished youth of Germany. ** Our city,'* 
wrote Xuther, ** can scarce hold the numbers 
who are arriving;*' and on another oocaaion 
he observes, ^* The students incrsase upon ua 
like an overflowing tide.^*^ 

But already the Reformer's voieewas heard 
beyond the confines of Germany. Passing 
the frontiers of the Empire, it had begun to 
shake the foundations of the Roman power 
among the asveral aationa of CiuisteMon. 
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FnimAmat the eeYebrated priDter of Btsle, had 
put Ibrth a eoUeelion of Luther's writioga. 
They circulated rapidly. At Basle, the bishop 
himself commeBded Lqther. The Cardinal 
of SioD, after reading his works, exclaimed, 
with an ironical play on his name, ^' O Lother, 
thou art a true-Lather!" (a purifier, lautererJ) 

Erasmas was at Louvain when the writings 
of Luther were received in (he Low Countries. 
The Prior of the Auguetines at Antwerp, who 
had studied at Wittemberg, and acquired, ao- 
eotding to the testimony of Erasmus, a know* 
ledee of primitive Christianity, read them 
with eagerness, as did other Belgians. But 
those who were intent only on their own self> 
ish interest^ remarks Erasmus, men who fed 
' the people with old wives' tales, broke out in 
angry laniitieisra. ^ I cannot tell you,'* wrote 
Erasmus to Luther, '^ the emotion and truly tra- 
gic agitation your writings have occasioned."^ 

Frobenios sent 600 ^P^ of these writings 
to France and Spain. Tber wera puhlhJy 
•old in Paris : the Sorbonne cfoctors lead them 
with approbation, as it would appear. It was 
high timer said some of them, that those who 
d^oted themselves to hiblical studies should 
speak out freely. In England these books 
were received with still greater eagerness. 
Some Spanish merchants translated them into 
Spanish, and forwarded tliem from Antwerp 
to their own country. *^ Assuredly," says 
Paliavieini, ^ these merchants must have been 
of Moorish blood."» 

Calvi, a learned bookseller of PaTia, took 
a larse quantity of copies to Italy, and distri- 
buted them in the transalpine cities. It was 
no desire of gain that, inspired this man of 
letters, but a wish to contribute to the revival 
of the love of Ood. The power with which 
Luther maUitained the cause of Christ, filled 
him with joy. «^A1I the learned men of Italy," 
wrote be, ** will unite with me, and will send 
you tributary verses from our most distin** 
guished writers." 

Frobenios, in transmitting to Luther a copy 
of his pnblmation, related these joyful tidings, 
and thus continued: — *^I have sold all the 
impreesions except ten copies, and no speeu- 
UtioD ever answered my purpose so well as 
this." Other letters informed Luther of the 
joy hie writings diffused. ^ I am delighted," 
said he, *•*• that the troth is found so pleasing, 
althoogrfa she spsaks with little learning and 
in stammering acoents."* 

Such was the commencement of the awaken- 
ing in the several oonntrioe of Europe, If we 
except Swiixeriand, where the preaohing of 
the Gospel had been already heara, the arrival 
of the Doctor of Witteroberg's writing every- 
where forms the first page in the history of 
the Reformation. A pnnter of Basle scattered 
the first germs of truth. At the moment when 
the Roman pontiff thought to stifle the work 
in Germany, it began to manifest itself in 
France, the Low Countries, Italy^ Spain, 
England, and Switzerland. Even though the 
power of Rome shoidd fell the parent stem . . . 
the seeds are henceforth spieaa abroad in all 



Whilst the conflict was beginning hey^Mid 

the limits of tlie Empire, it seemed to be sua- 

Smded within. The most turbulentellies of 
ome, the Franciscan monks of Joterbok, 
who had imprudently attacked Luther, had 
retired in silence after a vigorous reply from 
the Reformer. The Pope's partisans were no 
longer heard^— Tetxel was mcapable of any 
movement. The friends of Luther entreated 
him to give over further contest, and he had 
promisd to do so. The theses wew begin- 
ning to be forgotten. This hollow peace 
struck powerless the eloquence of the Reform- 
er. The Reformatioa appeared anrested in its 
jirogTess. ^ But," observed Luthtf , speaking 
subsequently of this period, *' men were foro^' 
ing vain schemes, for the Lord had arisen to 
judge among the nations."" Elsewhere we 
find him exclaiming, '* God does not conduct 
but drives me, and carries me forward. I am 
not master of ray own actions. I would 
gladly live in peace, bat I am cast into the 
midst of tumult and changes."" 

The scholastic Eck, author of the ObeliakSt 
and Luther's early friend^ was the first to 
recoromenoe the combat He was sinoerely 
attached to the Papacy ; hot he appears to 
have been a stranger to the religion of the 
hearty and to have been of that class, too nur 
merotts in every age, who look upon science* 
and even upon theok^ and religioUf as meuis 
of advaneement in the world. Yaing^oir 
dwells under theoassoek of the pastor as well 
as under the armour of the warnor. Eck had 
applied himself to the logio of the schools, and 
was acknowledged en adept in this kind of 
controversy. Whilst the kniffhts of the mid- 
dle ages, and the warriors of the age of the 
Reformation, soughtglory in tournaments, the 
scholastic pedants contended for distinction in 
those syllogistic discoaaions for which the 
academies often afforded a stage. Eck, fuU 
of confidence in himself, and proud of the 
popularity of his oause, and of the prixes he 
bad won in eight universities of Hungary, 
Lombard J, and Germany, ardently desired aft 
opportunity of displaying his ability and ad- 
dress. The ^* obscure monk," who had se 
suddenly grown into a giant-^this Luther, 
whom no one had hitherto humbled — offended 
his pride and aroused his jealousy.^ It may 
have occurred to him, that in seeing his owa 
glory he mt^ht ruin die cause of Rwne. • . • 
But scholastic pride was not to be checked by 
such a thought. Divines, as well as princes, 
have at times sacrificed the general weal to 
their own peraonal glory. We shall see what 

fiartionlar circumstance afforded the Doctor of 
ngolstadt the desired opportanity of entev* 
in^ the lists with his rival. 

The xealous bat too ardent Carlstadt was 
still in communication with Lather; they 
were alao sf>eciallv united by their attachment 
to the doctrine of grace, and by their admirv 
tion for St. Augustine. Of enOkusiastie cha- 
racter and small discretion, Carlstadt was not 
a man to be restrained by the skill and pdicy 
of a Miltits. He had published against Eek's 
oMuAi soma thsset, whereiB he espoused ths 
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gmions of Latiier and tbeir common fiitth. 
ik had put forth a repij, and Carlstadt had 
not ]eft4iim the adrantago of the last word. ^ 
The discussion ^w warm. Eck desiring to 
profit by the opportunity, had thrown down 
the gauntlet, and the impetuous Carlstadt bad 
taken it up. God used the passions of these 
two men to bring about his purposes. Luther 
had taken no part in these discussions, and yet 
he was destined to be the hero of the struggle. 
There are some men who by tlie necessity of 
the case are continually brought forward on 
the stage. It was settled that Leipsic should 
be the scene of the discussion. This was the 
origin of the Leipsic dispute, afterwards so 
femous. 

Eck thought it a small thing to contest the 
<|uestton with Carlstadt It was his object to 
humble Lnther. He therefore sought by every 
means to tempt him into the field, and for this 
end put forth thirteen theses, which he so 
framed as to bear directly on the principal 
doctrines of the Reformer.^ The thirteenth 
was in these words, — '^We deny that the 
authority of the Roman Church did not rise 
above that of other churches before the time 
of Pope Sylvester : and we acknowledffe in 
every age as successor of St. Peter and v icar 
of Jesus Christ him who was seated in the 
ehair and held the faith of St. Peter.'* Sylves- 
ter lived in the time of Consuntine the Great; 
Eck, therefore, in this thesis, denied that the 
prhnacy possessed by Rome was given to it 
by that emperor. 

Luther, who hadt^onsented, not without re- 
luctance, to remain silent, was deeply moved 
AS he read these propositions. He saw that 
they were directea aganist him, and felt that 
he could not decline the challenge without 
disgrace. ** That man," said he, '* declares 
Carlstadt to be his antagonist, and at the same 
moment attacks me. Bat God reigns. He 
knows what it is that He will brin^ out of 
this tragedy.^^ It matters little how it affects 
Doctor Eck or me. The purpose of God must 
be fulfilled. Thanks to £ck, this, which has 
hitherto been but a trifle, will in the end be- 
come a serious matter, and strike a fatal blow 
against the tyranny of Rome and her Pon* 

The truce had been broken by Rome her- 
self. Nay, more, in again giving the si^fnal 
of battle, the contest had been transferred to a 
quarter which Luther had not yet directly at- 
tacked. Eck had called the attention of his 
adversaries to the frimaey of Rome. He thus 
followed the dangeroos example of Tetzel.^ 
Rome invited the stroke ; — and if in the re- 
sult she left on the arena proofs of her defeat, 
it is certain that she herself had provoked the 
formidable blow. 

The Pontiff's supremacy once overturned, 
all the superstructure of Rome must needs 
crumble into dust. Hence the Papacy was 
in danger, and yet neither Miltitz nor Cajetan 
look any step to prevent this new contest. 
Could they imagme the Reformation subdued 
^-or were they smitten with the blindness 
which deladas the powerful to their ruin % 



Luther, who had set a rare example of 
moderation in keeping silence so long, boldly 
accepted the challenge of his new antagonist- 
He put forth fresh theses in reply to those of 
Eck. The concluding one was thus express- 
ed-^*^ It is by contemptible decretals of Ro- 
man Pontiffs, composed hardly four centuries 
ago, that it is attempted to prove the primacy 
of the Roman Church ;— -but arrayed against 
this claim are eleven centuries of credible 
history, the express declarations of Scripture, 
and the conclusions of the Council of Nice, 
the most venerable of all the conncils.^^ 

«'God knows," wrote Luther, at the same 
time, to the Elector, *nhat it was my fixed 
purpose to keep silence, and that I was re- 
joiced to see the struggle brought to a close. 
I was so scrupulous m my adherence to the 
treaty concluded with the Pope's commissary, 
that I did not answer Sylvester Prierias, not- 
withstanding the taunts of my adversaries, and 
the advice of my friends. But now Dr. Eck 
attacks me; and not me only, but the whole 
university of Wittember^. I cannot allow 
truth to be thus loaded with opprobrium.**^ 

Luther wrote at the same time to Carlstadt: 
** Worthy Andrew, I am not willing that you 
should enter on this dispute, since the attack is 
in reality directed against me. I gladly lay 
aside ray serious studies to turn my strength 
againsi these parasites of the Pontiff."^ Then 
turning to his adversary, and disdainfully call- 
ing from Wittember^ to Inffolstadt, he ex- 
claims, '« Now then, dear Eck, take courage, 
^-gird on thv sword.^^ If I could not please 
thee l^hen thou camest as a gthbdween^ per- 
haps I may better satisfy thee as an antago- 
nist Not that I, of course, can expect to over- 
come thee, — ^butthat after all thy triumphs in 
Hungary, Lombaidy, Bavaria, (if we are to 
believe thy own report,) I shall be givine thee 
the opportunity of earning the name of con- 
queror of Saxony and Misnia!— «o that thoa 
shalt ever after be hailed with the glorioaa 
epithet ofJuguwt.^^ 

All Luther's friends did not share in his 
coura^,— *for no one had hitherto been able 
to resist the sophisms of Eck. But their 
great cause of alarm was the subject-matter 
of the dispute. ... the Pope's primacy ! How 
can the poor monk of wittemberg dare to 
stand up against the giant who for a^s has 
crushed all his enemies ! The courtiers of 
the Elector were alarmed. Spalatin, the 
prince's confidant, and the intimate friend of 
Luther, was filled with apprehensions. Fre- 
deric himself was not at ease. Even the 
sword of the Knight of the Holy Sepnlchref 
with which he had beeiMnveeted at Jerusa- 
lem, would not avail him in this atrogffle. 
Luther alone was unmoved. ^The Lora," 
thought he, «< will deliver him into my hand." 
His own faith furnished him with encourage- 
ment for bis friends. /*I beseech you, my 
dear SmLlatin," said he, ** do not give way to 
fear. You well know that if Christ had not 
been on our side, what I have already done 
must have been my ruin. Even lately did 
not news come from Rome to the Duke of 
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Pomeranians ebancellor, that I had destroyed 
aU respect for Rome^and that no way appear* 
ed of qaieting the general feeKng ; so that it 
was intended to deal with me, not jndieially, 
hot by Roman stratagem; snch were the 
words used— I suppose meaning poison, am- 
bush, or assassination ! 

«* I restrain myself, and out of regard to the 
Elector and the University, I keep oaek many 
thin^ which I would employ against Baby- 
Ion, if I were elsewhere. O, my dear Spa- 
latin, it is not possible to speak truth eon- 
ceming Scripture and the Chureh, without 
rousing^ the beast. Don*t expect to see roe at 
peace unless I renounce the study of dinne 
things. If this matter be of God, it will not 
end till all my friends have forsaken me, as 
all the disciples of C brist forsook htm. Truth 
will stand unaided, and will prevail by his 
right hand« not mine or yours, or by any other 
iaan*8.^ If I perish, the world will not perish 
with me. But wretch that I am, I fear I am 
not worthy to die in such a causCk" ^ Rome,*^ 
wrote he again about this time, *^ Rome eager* 
ly lonffs for my destruction, and I grow weary 
c^ defying her. I am credibly inrormed that 
a paper effigy of Martin Luther has been pub« 
licly bnmt in the Campus Floralis at Rome, 
after being loaded with execrations. I await 
their onset."* ** The whole world," he con- 
tinued, 'Ms in motion and shaking. What 
will be the consequence, God alone knows. 
For my part I foresee wars and calamities. 
God have meicy on us."^ 

Luther wrote letter after letter to Duke 
George, to ask permission of that prince, in 
whose states Leipsic was situated, to repair 
thither, and take part in the discussion : still 
be reeeived no answer.^ The grandson of the 
Bohemian king Podiebrad, alarmed by Lu- 
ther*s proposition touching the Pope's autho- 
rity, and fearing, lest Saxony should become 
the theatre of struggles simitar to those which 
had long ravaged Bohemia, resolved not to 
eonsent to Lather's request. The latter here^ 
upon decided to publish someex]^anations of 
his thirteenth thesis. But this tract, so far 
from persuading Duke George, strengthened 
him in his resolution ; and be decidedly re- 
fused the Reformer his permission to take 
part in the discussion, allowing him only to 
be present as a spectator.'' Luther was great- 
ly mortified ; nevertheless it was his desire 
simply to follow God's leadings, and he fe* 
solved to repair thither, to witness^ what took 
place, and wait any opening that might offer. 

At the same time, the prince promoted bv 
all hie influence the discussion between Eck 
and Carlstadt. Georsre was. devotedly attach- 
ed to the established doctrine — but he was 
upright, sincere, a, friend to free inquiry, and 
rar from deeming all exercise of individual 
judgment in auch things justly open to the 
charge of heresy, merely because it might 
give oiience to Rome. Add to this, the Elec- 
tor united his influence with his cousin, and 
George, emboldened by the language of Fre- 
deric, ordered that the dispute should take 
place.** 



Bishop AdolphuB of Merseburg, in whose 
diocese Leipsic was situate, saw more clearly 
than Miltitz and Cajetan, the danger of sub- 
jecting questions of such high importance to 
the uncertain issue of a single combat. Rome 
could not well expose to such hazard the ac- 
quisition of several centuries. All tiie divines 
of Leipsic, sharing in the alarm, entreated theii 
bishop to interfere and prevent the discussion. 
Adolphos, therefore earnestly dissuaded Duke 
George, but the latter answered with much 
good seme : *' I am surprised to find a bishop 
holding in abhorrence the ancient and lauda- 
ble custom of our fathers, to inquire into 
doubtful questions in matters of fkith. If 
your theologians object to defend their doc- 
trines, the money given them would be better 
bestowed in maintaining old women and 
children, who, at least, mightsewand sing."^ 

This letter produced little efiect on the 
bishop and his divines. Enor has a hidden 
conscience which makes its supporters fear 
discusidon, even while they talk most largely 
of free inquiry. Advancing wiUiout circum- 
spection, it draws back with cowardice, 
'fruth provokes not, but holds firm. Errer 
provokes inquiry and then retires. The pro^ 
perity of the university of Wittemberg was 
an object of jealousy at Leipsic. The monks 
and the priests from their pulpits besouffht the 
people to avoid the new heretics. They re* 
viled Luther, depicting him and his friends in 
the darkest colours, to rouse the fanaticism 
of the lowest classes against the doctors of 
the Reformation^^ Tetzel himself, who was 
still living, exclaimed from his retreat, ** Itls 
the devil himself who is urging on this con- 
test."*' 

Still not all the Leipsic professors were 
of this opinion. Some belonged to the class 
of indifferent spectators, ever ready to find 
amusement in the faults of both sides. Of 
this number was Peter Mosellanus. He 
cared little for John Eck, or Carlstadt, or 
Martin Luther, but he promised himself much 
amusement from their contest. ««John Ebk, 
the most illustrious of gladiators of the pea 
and rhodomontadists," said be, writing to his 
friend Erasmus, *«John Eck, who, like the 
Socrates of Aristophanes, looks down upon 
the gods themselves, is about to come to blows 
with Andrew Carlstadt. The battle will end 
in smoke. There will be matter for mirth for 
ten Democrituses."^ 

On the other hand, the timid Erasmus was 
alarmed at the idea of a dispute; and his 
prudence tried to prevent tne discnssion* 
^* If you would trust Erasmus," wrote he to 
Melancthon, ^you would apply yourself 
rather to the cultivation of literature, than to 
disputes with its enemies.^ In that way I 
think we should get on better. Above ally 
let us remember in the contest that we must 
not conquer by force of words only, but also 
by modesty and gentleness." Neither the 
fears of the priests, nor the prudence of paci- 
ficators, could now prevent tne contest, fiaeh 
party prepared himself. 

Eok waa the first to mhn at the place of ^ 
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MidenroitB. On ibt Sl«t of Jone he entered I 
Leipsic, accompanied by P(4iander, a yonng 
man whom he nad brought from Ingolstadt to 
take notes of the discasston. He was le* 
ceWed with great honours. Attired in priestly 
garments, at the head of a nnmerous proces* 
sion, he passed through the streets of the city 
on Corpus Chriati day. AH crowded to see 
him. ««The whole population was in my 
favour,** said he; in speaking of it; *^ never- 
theless,** he continues, **a rumour was spread 
abroad in the city that I should be defeated 
in the encounter.'* 

The day afler the festival, Friday, the 24th 
of June, and St John*s daj, the party firom 
Wittemberg arrived in Leipsic, Carlstadt, 
who was to conduct the controversy against 
Eek, was alone in his travelling car, m ad- 
vance of the vest. Duke Bamim of Pome- 
rania, who was at that time studying at Wit- 
temberg, and had been chosen Rector of the 
University, followed in an open carriage. 
Seated beside him were the two celebrated 
divines— the Cithers of the Reformation«-Me- 
lancthon and Luther. Melancthon had refused 
to be separated from his friend* ^ Martin, 
that soldier of Jesus Christy" were his words 
to Spalatin, «*has sttrred up all this filthy 
bog.^ My soul is moved with indignation 
when I think of the shameful conduct of the 
Pope*s doctors. Stand firm and constant 
with ns.** Luther himself had requested his 
Achates, as he has been termed, to bear him 
company. 

John Langs, vicar of the Angnstines, se- 
veral doctors of law, a few masters of arts, 
two licentiates in theology, and other eccle- 
siastics, among whom was noticed Nicholas 
Amsdorfi*, eloMd the procession. Amsdorff, 
descended from a noble family of Saxony, far 
from being fascinated by the brilliant career 
to which his birth seemed to call him, had 
devoted himself to theology. The theses on 
indulgences had led him to the knowledge of 
the truth. InstantW he had made a coorage- 
otts profession €i faith.** Of energetic mind 
and vehement character, Amsdorff was accus- 
tomed to urge on Luther, already by nature 
Sompt, to actions of questionable prudence* 
orn to elevated station, be was not awed by 
rank, and in addressing ^e great he spoke at 
times with a freedom bordering upon rude- 
ness. '^The gospel of Jesus Chnst,** said 
he in presence of a noble assembly, ** belongs 
to the poor and afflicted, and not to princes, 
lords, and courtiers, such as you, who live in 
a round of pleasures and enjoyments.**® 

But this was not all the array of Wittem- 
berg. A large bodv of students accompanied 
their teachers. Eck affirms that there were 
as many as two hundred. Armed with pikes 
and halberds, they attended the doctors in 
their route, resolved to defend them, and 
proud of their cause. 

In this order the precession of the Refor- 
mers arrived at Leipsic. Just as it had passed 
the Grimma gate, and had reached the ceme- 
tery of St. Paul, a wheel of Oarlstadt's tra- 
velling car broke down. The urohdeacon, 



whose vanity was pleamnff itself with so 
solemn an entry, was precipitated into the 
mud. He was not hurt, but was compelled 
to proceed on foot to the place assigned for 
his abode. Luther's chariot, which wad fol- 
lowing that of Carlstadt, sot before him, and 
bore the Reformer safe and sound to his desti- 
nation. The people of Leipsic, who had 
assembled to witness the entry of the cham- 
pions of Wittemberg, interpreted this acci- 
dent as an ill omen for Carlstadt; and it was 
soon a prevalent impression that he would 
break down in the conflict, but that Luthec 
would remain master of the field.^ 

Adolpbus of Merseburg was not idle. As 
soon as he learned the approach of Luther 
and Carlstadt, and even before they had 
alighted, he caused to be affixed on the doors 
of the churches a notice prohibiting the open- 
ing of the discussion under pain of excommu- 
nication. Duke George, astounded at this 
audacity, directed the city council to tear 
down the bishop's placard, and committed to 
prison the daring meddler who had ventured 
to be the agent of his orders.^ George had 
himself arrived at Leipsic; He was accom- 
panied by all his court; among the rest by 
Jerome Kmser, with whom LnUier had spent 
a memorable evening at Dresden.^ George 
made the customary presents to the two dis- 
putanto. '' The Duke,*' said Eek boastfully, 
** presented me with a fine stag, and to Carl- 
stadt he gave only a roebuck."^ 

The moment Eck heard that Luther had 
arrived, he repaired to the doctor's lodging : 
-—'' What is this 1" said he, '' I am told you 
object to dispute with me."— -Lutheb. *'*• How 
can I dispute, since tlie Duke forbids me to do 
so.*'-^EcK. ^ If I am not allowed to dispute 
with you, I shall take very little interest in 
discussing with Carlstadt It is on your ac- 
count I am here."^ Then, after a moment's 
silence, he continued, ^ If I obtain the Duke's 
permission, will yon take the field V~-Lu- 
TBSR, (oveijoyed.) •' Only obtain permission, 
and we wil^meet." 

Eck instantly waited on tiie Duke; he la> 
boured to dissipate his fears ; he assured him 
that he vra's certain of vtetory, and that the 
Pope's authority, far from suffering by the dis- 
pute, would come out of it the more glorious. 
'«It was fit," he said, *«that the argument 
should bear against the principal jjurtye^-If 
Luther be unhumbled, every thing is still to 
be done; if he is overcome, all is at an end." 
George granted the desired permission. 

The Duke had had a larse apartment pre- 
pared in his palace, named Pleissenburg. Two 
elevated pulpits had been ereeted opposite 
each other, — tables bad been placed for the 
notaries engaged to take notes of the discus- 
sion, and benches were ranged around for the 
audience. The pulpits and Genches were hong 
with rich tapestry. In front of that intended 
for the doctor of Wittemberg, was suspended 
the portrait of Su Martin ;--on that of Eck 
was the figure of St. George.—'^ We shall 
see," said the haughtjr Eck, as he contem- 
plated this emblem—^ if I do not trample mj 
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antagonnts under my feet** Erery thing an- 
nounced the high impoitanoe attached to the 
dispute. 

On the 29th of Jane, a meeting was held in 
die Castte to settle the order that should be 
followed. Eck, who placed eren more de- 
pendence on his declamation and action than 
on his arguments, exclaimed, ** We will die- 
pate freely and extempore, and the notaries 
need not take down our words." 

C ARi^sTAnr.— •« It was understood that the 
discussion should be written, printed, and 
submitted to the Judgment of the public." 

EcK.—M Writing down all that is said 
wearies the minds of the disputants, and pro- 
tracts the contest. There is an end at once of 
the spirit necessary to dve animation to the 
discussion. I>o not delay the flow of elo- 
quence.*^ 

The friends of Eck snpni 



ed his proposal ; 
—but Carlstadt persisted in his objections, and 
the champion of Rome was obliged to give 
way. 

Eck.— << Wen, be it so ; let it be in writing : 
bot at least the discussion taken down by tne 
noCaries must not be made public before it has 
been submitted to the inspection of chosen 
judges." 

LurmB.— **Tben does the truth that Doc- 
tn* Eck and his followers hold dread the 
light r* 

Eck. — ^*^ There must be judges." 

LuTHf R.— •• What judges ?** 

Eck.— ^ When the discussion is closed, we 
will settle w^ they shall be." 

The object of the Romanists was apparent 
If the Wittemberg divines accepted judges 
ifaey were lost : for their adversaries were pre- 
viously secure of the fovour of those who 
would be applied to. If they refused to abide 
their decision, their enemies would cover them 
with shame, by circulating the report that 
they feared to submit themselves to mipartial 
award. 

Tlie Refoimers demanded for judges — ^not 
this and that individual, whose opinion had 
been previously formed, but the general body 
of Christians. It was to this universal suf- 
frage they appealed. Besides, sentence of 
eowlemnation given against them would, in 
their judgment matter little, if, in defending 
their cause before the Christian world, they 
should lead souls to the discovery of the li^ht 
^ Luther," says a Roman historian, ** required 
the whole body of believers for his judges,— 
in other words, a tribunal so extensive that no 
am would be found to receivethe suffrages.*'^ 

The parties separated. — *< Observe their 
artifices," remarked Luther and his friends to 
each other.— "They do no doubt mean to 
reqaire that the Pope or the Universities 
should be the judges of the result" 

la &ct on the following morning the Ro- 
mish party sent one of their number to Luther, 
with instructions to propose to him .... the 
Pope .... as judge— the Pope ! ** The Pope !" 
said Luther, ** how can I accede to such a pro- 
posal t»» 

•* Beware," said all his friends, *< of ac- 



cepting such unjust oondHkms.^— Edc and his 
advisers held another council. The^ gave up 
the Pope, ^nd proposed certain Universities. 
'* Do not retract the liberty you have before 
conceded to us," said Luther.—" We cannot 
yield this point** replied they.-^" Then," ex- 
claimed Lather, " I will take no part in the 
discussion.'^ 

Again the parties separated, and throughout 
the city the affair was a subject of conversa- 
tion. — " Luther will not accept the challenge," 
said the Romanists . ..." He will not ac* 
knowledge anv judge I*** His words are com* 
mented on and misconstrued, and endeavours 
are made to represent them in the most unfa« 
vourable colours.—" What ia it true that he 
declines the discussion t" said the warmest 
friends of the Reformer. They flock around 
him and give expression to their misgivings : 
— ^*' You decline the discussion !" said they, 
"your refusal will bring lasting shame on 
your Universi^, and on the cause you have 
taken in hand." 

It was assailing him en his weak side. 
" Well then," said he, indignantly, " I accept 
the conditions proposed ;-«but I reserve to 
myself the right to appeal, and decline the 
jurisdiction or Rome.'*** 

The 27th of June was the day fixed for the 
opening of the discussion. Early in the morn- 
ing a meeting took place in the great collefi^e 
of the University, and from thence the train 
walked in . procession to the church of St 
Thomas, where a solemn mass was performed, 
by order and at the expense of the Duke. 
After the service the parties present repaired 
in procession to the ducal castle. In front,* 
walked Duke George and the Duke of Pome- 
rania ; then came counts, barons, knights, and 
other persons of rank, and lastly, the doctors, 
of botti sides. A guard consisting of seventy- 
three citizens, armed with halberas, accompa- 
nied their march, with banners flying, and 
martial music, halting at the castle-gates. 

The procession having reached the palace, 
each took his seat in the hall, where the dis- 
cussion was to take place. Duke George, the 
hereditary Prince John, Prince George of An- 
hak, then twelve years of age, and Uie Duke 
of Pomerania, occupied the seats assigned 
them. 

Mosellanus ascended the pulpit, to remind 
the theologians, by the Duke's order, in what 
manner they were to dispute. "If you fall to 
quarrelling," said the speaker, " what differ- 
ence will remain between a theologian in dis- 
cussion and a shameless duellist? In this 
question, what is vicloir but the recovery of 
a brother from error 1 It seems as if each of 
you should be more desirous to be so conquer- 
ed than to conquer !'"* 

This address terminated, sacred rnnsie re* 
sounded in the halls of Pleissenburg; the 
whole assembly fell upon their knees, and the 
ancient hymn of invocation to the Holy Spirit 
Fcni^ Sanctt Spiritus^ was chanted. Solemn 
moments in the history of the Reformation t 
Thrice was the invocation repeated, and whilst 
tills impressive voice was heard around the 
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d«feiider» of the ancient doetrine, and the 

champions of this new teaching, the church- 
men of the middle ases, and those who sousht 
to restore the charch of the apostles, humbly 
bowed their foreheads to the earth* The time- 
honoured bond of one communion still bound 
together all these difierent minds; the same 
prayer still proceeded from all these lips, as 
if one heart pronounced it. 

These were the last moments of outward 
and lifeless unity : a new Oneness of the 
spirit and of life was commencing. The Holy 
Spirit was invoked upon the church, and was 
preparing to answer in the revival of Christif 
anity. 

The chanting and prayer being concluded, 
all rose from their knees. The discussion 
was about to commence, but it beinff twelve 
o'clock, it was postponed till two in die after- 
noon. 

The Duke assembled at his table the prin- 
cipal persons who intended to be present at 
the discussion. AAer the repast, they returned 
to the castle. The hall was filled with spec- 
tators. Discussions of this kind were the 
public meetings of that age. It was in such 
meetinip that the men who represented the 
generation in which they lived agitated the 
Questions which occupied the general mind. 
Soon the speakers took their places. That 
their appearance may be better conceived, we 
will give their portraits as traced by one of 
the most impartial witnesses of the encounter. 

** Martin Luther is of middle size, and so 
thin, by reason of his continual studies, that 
one can almost count his bones. He is in the 
prime of life, and his voice is clear and sono- 
rous. His knowledge and understanding of 
the Holy Scriptures are incomparable: the 
whole word of God is at his fingers' ends.''^ 

" Added to this, he has vast resources of 
argument and ideas. One might perhaps de- 
sire somewhat more judgment to arranjre every 
thing in its right order. In conversation he is 
agreeable andobliging ; in no respect stoical 
or proud ; he accommodates himself to every 
one ; his manner of speaking is pleasing, and 
full of jovialty ; he evinces much firmness, and 
has ever a contented expressbn of counte- 
nance, whatever may be the threats of his ad- 
versaries. So that one is constrained to be- 
lieve that it is not without divine assistance 
that he does such great things. He is blamed, 
however, for being more severe in his reproofs 
than is becoming a divine, especially when 
advancing novelties in religion." 

'* Carlstadt is smaller in stature; he has a 
dark and sunburnt complexion; his voice is 
harsh ; his memory lees tenacious than that of 
Luther, and he i» yet more warm in temper. 
Yet he possesses, though in a lower degree, 
the same aualities for which his friend is re- 
markable." 

^'Eck is tall and broad shouldered; his 
voice is strong and truly German. He has 
good lungSy so that he would be well heard in 
a theatre, and would even make a capital 
town^er. His articulation is rather tntck 
' than clear. He has none of the grace so much 



commended by Fabins and Cieeio. His 

mouth, eyes, and whole countenance give you 
the idea rather of a soldier, or a butcher, than 
of a divine."^ His memory is wonderful, and 
if his understanding were equal to it, he would 
be a truly perfect roan. But his comprehen- 
sion is slow, and he wants that judgment, 
without which all other gifts are useless. 
Hence, in disputing, he produces a mass of 
passages from the 3ible, citations from the 
Fathers, and different kinds of proof, without 
careful selection or discernment. Add to 
this, his effrontery is almost inconceivable. If 
he is embarrassed he breaks ofi* from the sub- 
ject in hand, plunges into another, sometimes 
even takes up the opinion of his antagonists 
under a difierent form of expression, and with 
wonderful address attributes to his opponent 
the very absurdity he himself was defending." 

Such is the description given by Mosellanus 
of the men who then engaged the attention pf 
the multitude who thronged the great hall of 
the Pleissenborg. 

The discussion was opened by Eck and 
Carlstadt. 

Eck's eyes rested for an instant on some ar- 
ticles that lay on the desk of his adversary's 
pulpit, and which seemed to offend his eye. 
These were the Bible and the Fathers. ^ I 
object to entering upon the discussion,'* ex- 
claimed he on a sodden, ^' if you are permitted 
to bring your books with you." Strange that 
a theologian should have recourse to books in 
order to dispute. Eck's surprise ought to 
have been yet more surprising. *' All this is 
but a fig-leaf by which this Adam seeks to 
hide his shame," said Luther. **Did not 
Au^stine consult books when he contended 
against the Manicheans 1"^' It mattered not ! 
the partisans of Eck were loud in their clam- 
ours. Mutual imputadons were thrown out. 
^ The man has no memory," said Eck. Fi- 
nally, it was arranged, according to the wish 
of ihe Chancellor of Inffolstadt, that each 
party should be restricted to the use of his 
memory and of his tongue. *'Thus, then," 
said many, *' in this disputation the point at 
issue will not be the inquiry after truth, but 
what praise is to be assigned to the speech 
and memory of the disputants." 

It being impossible to relate, at length, the 
course of a discussion which lasted seventeen 
days, we must, to borrow the expression of an 
historian, imitate painters, who, in represent- 
ing a battle, give prominence to the more me- 
morable actions, leaving the rest in the back 
ground.'* 

■ The subject in dispute, between Eek and 
Carlstadt, was an important one. ** Man's 
will, previous to his conversion," said Carl- 
stadt, '* can do no good work. Every good 
work, proceeds entirely and exclusively from 
God, who ffives to man first the will and ar> 
terwards the power to perform it." This 
truth has been proclaimed by Holy Scripture, 
in the words'^-// is God that worketh in yot^, 
both to will and to do rf his good pleasure, and 
by Saint Augustine, who, in disputing with 
the Pelagians, had expremed it almost in the 
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i woids* Evfifiy acdcn which is wanting 
in love to God, and obedience to Him, is in 
His eight desiitate of that which can alone 
render it food ; even though in other respects 
flowing from the noblest of human motives. 
But there is in man a natural opposition to the 
will of God. He has not in himself the 
strength to overcome this. He has neither 
the power nor the will to do so. This then 
must be the work of divine power. 

This is the doctrine so cried down by the 
world, and which is jet so simple ; the doc- 
trine of Free-will. But the scholastic divines 
had expounded it so as scarcely to be recog- 
nised. Doubtless, said they, the will of man 
in a state of nature can do nothing truly accept- 
able to God ; but it can do much to render him 
more capable of receiving the grace of God, 
and more meet to obtain it. They called these 
preparations a merit of congruity ;^^ because 
it was congruous,'* says Thomas Aquinas, 
*'that God should treat with special favour 
the man who makes a right use of his own 
will.*' And as to the conversion which must 
be wrought in man, doubtless it was the grace 
of God, which, as the scholastic divines taught, 
must effect it; but without exclndinff natural 
powers. These powers, said they, have not 
been destroyed by sin :— «in but interposes an 
obstacle to their development; but when this 
impediment is removed, and that, said they, it 
is the office of the Spirit of God to accomplish, 
the action of these powers is restored. To 
make use of their favourite illustration, the 
bird that has been lon^ confined, has, in this 
condition, neither lost its strength nor forgot- 
ten how to fly ; but a O'iendly hand is needed 
to loose its fetters before it can again rise on the 
wing. Such, said they, is the condition of man.''' 

This was the subject of dispute between 
£ck and Carlstadt. Eck had at first seemed 
entirely opposed to Carlstadt's propositions on 
this subject; but finding it difficult to main- 
tain the position he had chosen, he said, ** I 
grant that our will has not power to do a good 
act, and that it receives power from God." 
**Do you then acknowledge," asked Carl- 
stadt, overjoyed at having won such a con- 
eession, **tbat a. good work comes entirely 
of God." «*The whole good work comes truly 
from God," replied the subtle Eck, ** but not 
gfUirelff,** *^ That is a discovenr most worthy 
of theological learning," crieo Melancthon. 
^ An endre apple," pursued Eck, ** is produced 
by the san^ but not by one effect, and without 
the co-operation of the plant."^ Doubtless no 
one ever maintained that an apple was al- 
U^ther the product of the sun. 

Well, then, said the opposing parties, going 
deeper into this question, at once so delicate 
and so important in philosophy and religion, 
let us then inquire how God acts on man, 
and how man concurs with this action. ** I 
acknowledge," said Eck, »*that the first 
toought leading to the conversion of a man 
comes from God, and that man's will is in 
this entirely passive,"^So far the two antago- 
nists were agreed. ** I acknowledge," said 
Carlstadt, *«on my side, that after this first 
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act, which proceeds iirom God, somefhinff is 
requisite on the part of man, which St. Faul 
calls will^ and which the Fathers term cotk- 
«en/." Here again both agreed ; but from this 
point they diverged. " This consent on the 
part of man," said Eck, *' comes partly from 
our natural will, partly from God^s grace to 
us."** '* No," said Caristadt, «*it is requisite 
that God should entirely create this will in 
man."^ Hereupon Eck began to manifest saf- 
pnse and anger at words so well adapted to 
make man sensible of his own nothingness. 
** Your doctrine," said he, ** regards maj^as a 
stone, a log, incapable of reciprocal action.'* 
** What !" answered the Reformers, ^^ does not 
the capacity for receiving the strength that 
God produces in him,-^ capacity which, 
according to ns, man possesses,— sufficiently 
distinguish him from a stone, or a log of 
wood V" «'But," replied their antagonist, ** yo« 
take a position that directly contradicts expe- 
rience, when you refuse to acknowledge any 
natural ability in man." *» We do not deny," 
replied the others, *^ that man nossesses cen- 
tain powers and ability to reflect, meditate, 
and choose; only we count such powers as 
mere instruments which can do no good thing 
until the hand of God has moved thein ; they 
are like to a saw that a man holds m hishands."^ 

The great question of Frse-wiU was here 
discussed; and it was easy to demonstrate 
that the doctrine of the Reformers did not take 
away from a man the liberty of a moral agent, 
and reduce him to a passive machine. The 
libertjr of a moral agent consists in the power 
of acting conformably to his choice. Erery 
action performed without external constraint, 
and in pursuance of the determination of the 
soul itself, is a free action. The soul is deter- 
mined by motives ; but we constantly se^ the 
same motives acting diversely on different 
minds. Many do not act conformably to the 
motives of which they yet acknowledge all 
the force. This failure of the motive proceeds 
from obstacles opposed by the corruption of 
the heart and understanding. But God, in 
giving '* a new heart and a new spirit," takes 
awav these obstacles ; and in removing them, 
far Kom depriving men of liberty, he removes 
that which hindered him from acting freely, 
and from following the light of his conscience; 
and thus, as the Gospel expresses it, makes 
him free. (John viii. 36.) 

A trivial incident interrupted the discussion. 
Caristadt, as Eck relates, had prepared certain 
arguments, and, like many preachers of our 
own day, he was reading whathe had written.^ 
Eck saw in this mere college tactics ; he ob- 
jected to it. Caristadt, embarrassed, and fear* 
ing he should not get on well without his 
paper, persisted.. «* Ah !" exclaimed the doc- 
tor of the schools, proud of the ad?anta^ be 
thought he had obtained, ** he has not quite so 
good a memory as I have." The point was 
referred to arbitrators, who permitted the read- 
ing of passages of the Fathers, but came to 
the resolution that, with that exception, the 
discussion should be extempore. 

This first stage of the dispute was oflen in* 
' N 
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terrapted by th« spectatoTs. Maeh agitation 
and even audible expressiona of feeling broke 
forth. Any proposition that did not findfavoar 
with the majority excited inatant clamours, 
and then it was necessary to enjoin silence. 
The disputants themselves were sometimes 
carried away by the eagerness of the dispute. 

Close to Luther stood Melanctbon, who 
was almost in an eoual degree an object of 
enriosity. He was or small stature, and would 
haye passed as not above eighteen years of 
age. Luther, who was a head taller, seemed 
rc'nnected with him in the closest friendship; 
tney came in and went out together. '**To 
look at Melancthon," said a Swiss divine* 
who studied at Wittemberg, *' one would say 
he was but a youth ; but in understanding, 
learning, and talent, he is a giant; and one 
wonders how such heights of wisdom and 
genius can be contained within so slight a 
frame.*' Between the Sittings, 'Melancthon 
conversed with Carlstadt and Luther. He 
aided them in their preparation for the discus- 
sion, and suggested the arguments that his 
vast learning enabled him to contribute ; but 
while the discussion was going on, he remain- 
ed quietly seated among the spectators, listen- 
ing with attention to the words of the speakers.^ 
At times, however, he came to the assistance 
of Carlstadt. Whenever the latter was near 
giving way under the declamation of the Chan- 
oeilor of Ingolstadt, the young professor would 
whisper a word, or hand him a slip of paper 
whereon he had noted down a reply. Eck 
having on one occasion perceived this, and 
indignant that the grammarian, as he termed 
him, should dare to meddle in the discussion, 
turnisd round and said insolently, «* Be silent, 
Philip ! mind your studies, and do not stand 
in my way."*' Eck may peihaps have even 
then foreseen how formidaole an opponent he 
wodld one day find in this youth. Luther was 
roused by this rude insult directed against his 
liriend. ^ The judgment of Philip," said he, 
** has greater weight with me than a thousand 
Dr. IScks." 

The calm Melancthon easily detected the 
weak noints of the discussion. ** One cannot 
\elp reeling astonished," said he, with that 
prudence and graoieus spirit which we recog- 
nise in all his words, **when we think on the 
violence with which these subjects were treats 
ed. How could any expect to derive instruc- 
tion from iti The Spirit of God loves retire* 
raent and silence; it is there he penetrates 
into our hearts. 'Hie bride of Christ does not 
take her stand iu the atreets and cross-ways, 
but she leads her spouse into the house of her 
mother.'"* 

Each party claimed the victory. Eck re- 
sorted to every artifice to appear victorious. 
As the lines of divergence ran closely together, 
it often happened that he exclaimed that he 
had reduced his adversary to his opinion ; or 
else, like another Proteus, said Luther, he 
turned suddenly round, put forth Carlstadt's 
opinion differently expressed, and triumphant- 

. * John Eeasler, afiarwards Reibrmer at St. QalL 



ly demanded if he could refuse to aeknowMge 
it. And the uninitiated, who bad not watched 
the manceuvre of the sophist, began to applaud 
and exult with him. Nevertheless, Eck, 
without perceiving it, in reality gave op in the 
course or the discussion much nacre than he 
had intended. His partisans laughed immo- 
derately at his successive devices; ^^bnt,** 
said Luther, *' I am much inclined to think 
that their laughter was affected, and that they 
were actually on thorns, when they saw their 
chief, who had commenced the battle with 
bravados, abandon his standard, leave his 
own ranks, and act the part of a shameless 
deserter.*'* 

Three or four days after the opening of the 
conference, it had been interrupted on acconnt 
of the festival of the apostles St. Peter and 
St. Paul. 

The Duke of Pomerania requested Lather 
to preach on (he occasion in his chapel. Lu- 
ther gladly consented. But the chapel was 
early thronged, and the crowds of hearers in* 
creasing, the assembly adjourned to the great 
hall of Ute castle, where the conference had 
been carried on. Luther took his text from 
the gospel of the day, and preached on the 
CTace or God and the authority of St. Peter. 
vVhat he wae accustomed to maintain before 
a learned auditory, he then declared to the 
people ; — Christianity brings the light of troth 
to the humblest as well aa the most intelligent 
minds. It is this which distinguishes it from 
all other religions, and all systems of philoso- 
phy. The Leipsic diyines, who had heard 
Luther's sermon, hastened to report to Eck 
the offensive expressions with which they had 
been scandalized. ** You must answer him,** 
cried they; ** these specious errors most be 
publicly refuted. Eck desired nothing better. 
All the churches were at his service, and on 
four successive occasions he ascended the 
pulpit and inveighed against Luther and his 
sermon. Luther's friends were indignant. 
They demanded that the theologian of Wit- 
temberg should in his turn be heard. But 
their demand was disregarded, l^e pulpits 
were open to the enemies of the gospel, and 
shut to those who proclaimed It. *|I was 
silent," said Luther, **and was obliged to 
suffer myself to be attacked, insulted, and ca- 
lumniated, without even the power to excuse 
or defend myself."* 

It ^'as not only the clergy who opposed 
the teachers of the evangelical doctrine; the 
burghers of Leipsic were in that of one mind 
with the clergy. A blind fanaticism rendered 
them the ready dupes of the falsehood and 
prejudice which were circulated abroad. The 
principal inhabitants abstained from visiting 
Luther or Carlstadt; and if they accidentally 
met in the street, they passed them without 
salutation. They misrepresented them to the 
Duke. On the other hand, they were in daily 
communication and interehanffo of visits with 
the Doctor of Ingolstadt. To Luther they 
offered the disputant's customary present of 
wine. Beyond this, any who were favour- 
ably disposed towaxd him coneealed their prs 
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dileetioB from oihera : seTeral, foHowing thd 
example of Nicodemus, came to him in the 
night or by stealth. Two individuale alone 
stood forward to their own honour, and pub- 
liely declared themseWea his friends :— Doc- 
tor Auerbach, whom we have already seen at 
Ao^burg, and Doctor Pistor the roungen 

The greatest agitation prevailed in the city. 
The two parties resembled two hostile camps, 
and sometimes came to blows. Frequent 
qnanels took place in the inns between the 
Leipsic students and those of Wittemberg. 
It was currently asserted, even in the meet- 
ings of the clergy, that Luther carried about 
with him a devil enclosed in a small box. 
^ I know not,*' said Eck spitefully, «« whether 
the devil is in the box or under his frock—- 
but srure I am he is in one or the other.*' 

Several doctors of the opposing parties 
were lod^, during the progress of tne dis- 
pntatioo, m the house of the printer Herbi- 
polis. Their contentions ran so hiffh, that 
tfadr host was obliged to place a police ser« 
geant, armed with a halberd, at the head of 
Sie table, with instructions to preserve the 
peace. One day Baumgarten, a vender of 
indulgences, came to blows with a gentleman 
attached to Luther, and in the violence of his 
fit of passion, burst a blood-vessel and ex- 
pired. ** I myself,** says Froschel, who re- 
ntes the fact, ** was one of those who carried 
bim to the grave.*^** In such results the gene* 
ral ferment m men*s minds manifested itself. 
Then, as in our days, the speeches in the ss- 
semblies found an echo in the dioner-room 
and publie streets. 

Duke George, though strongly biassed in 
hvcnr of Eck, did not evince so much seal in 
hia cause as his subjects. He invited all 
three, Eck, Luther, and Carlstadt to dinner. 
He even requested Luther to visit him in pri- 
vate; but soon 'manifested the prejudices that 
had been artfully inculcated. «* Your tract 
on the Lord*s Prayer,** said the Duke, ** has 
misled the consciences of many. There are 
some #ho complain that for four days to- 
gether they have not been able to say one 
pa(€r.'* 

It was on the 4 th of July that the contest 
commenced between Eck and Luther. Every 
thing announced that it would be more vio- 
lent and decisive than that which had just 
terminated. The two disputants were ad- 
vancing to the arena, firmly resolved not to 
lay down their arms till victory should have 
declared in favour of one or the ouier. General 
attention was alive, for the subject of dispute 
was the Pope's primacy. Two prominent 
hinderances obstruct the progress or the Gos- 
pel, the hierarchy and rationalism, as applied 
to the doctrine of man's moral powers, had 
been the object of attack in the early part of 
the discussion. The hierarchy, viewed in 
what was at once « its basis as well as climax 
—the docuine of the Pope's authority — was 
now to be impugned. On the one side ap- 
pearpd Eck, the defcmder of the established 
teaching* and, like some boastful soldier, 
ttroDg u confidence derived from previous 



triumphs." On the other side came Luther, 
to whom the contest seemed to promise no- 
thing but persecutions and ignominy, but who 
presented himself with a clear conscience, a 
firm determination to sacrifice every thing to 
the cause of troth, and a hope full of faith in 
God's power to deliver him. 

At seven in the morning the two disputants 
had taken their places, encompassed by an 
attentive and numerous auditory. 

Luther stood up, and adopting a necessary 
precaution, said, with humility : 

*^ In the name of the Lord — Amen. I de- 
clare that the respect I have for the Sovereign 
Pontiflf would have prevented my sustaining 
the part I am taking in this discussion, bad 
not the worthy Doctor Eck pemuaded ma 
thereto." 

Eck.—** In thy name, blessed Jesus ! Be- 
Cbre I enter on this discussion, I protest in 
your presence, noble chiefs, that all I shall 
say is subject to the judgment of the first of 
all episcopal chairs, and to the master who 
fills it." 

After a moment's silence, Eck continued : 

♦•There is in God's Church ^primacy de- 
rived from Christ himself. The Church 
militant has been set up in the likeness of 
the Church triumphant. But this latter is a 
monarchy, wherein every thing ascends hier- 
archically to its sole head -» God himself. 
Therefore it is that Christ has established a 
similar order upon earth. How monstrous 
would the Church be without a head.**^ 

LuTRXR, turning to the assembly, 

^* 'When the doctor declares that it is most 
needful that the Church universal have a 
Head, be says well. If there be any one 
among us who afilrms the contrarv, let him 
stand forth. I hold no such thing." 

Eck. — **^ If the Church militant has never 
been without its one Head, I would beg to 
ask who he can be, but the Roman Pontiff 1" 

LvTBCRy raising his eyes to heaven, 
''The Head of the Church militant is 
Christ himself, and not a mortal man. I be- 
lieve this, on the authority of God's testi- 
mony, whose word says, He must reign until 
his enemies be put under his feet.^ Let us 
then no longer give ear to those who put away 
Christ to the Church triumphant in heaven. 
His kingdom is a kingdom of faith. We see 
not our Head, and yet we are joined to hnn."^ 

Eck, not discomfited, and turning to other 
arguments, resumed : 

"It is from Rome as St. Cyprian tells uSj 
that sacerdotal unity proceeded.**^ 

LuT&BR.— »*As regards the WestemChurch, 
agreed. But is not this Roman Church her- 
self derived Aom that of Jerusalem 1 And to 
speak correctly, the church of Jerusalem was 
mother and nurse of all the churches.**^ 

Eck. — ^*^ St. Jerome affirms, that if autho- 
rity above that of all other churches is not 
lodged with the Pope, there will be in the 
Church as many schisms as there are bishops**.^ 

LuTHKR. — ^'' I admit it, that is to say, that 
if all the faithful were consenting, this autho- 
rity might, agreeably to the principles of 
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baman legislation, be rightfullr ascribed to 
the chief Pontiff^ Neither would I deny that 
if the whole body of believers should consent 
to acknowledge as first and chief bishop — the 
bishop of Rome, or of Paris, or of Magaeburg, 
it would be our duty to acknowledge him as 
such, — from respect to this ^neral consent of 
the whole church : but that is what the world 
has never seen nor ever will see. Even in 
our own day, does not the Greek church with- 
hold her consent to Rome V 

Luther was at this time <}uito prepared to 
acknowledge the Pope as chief raaffistrate of 
the Church, — ^freely chosen by it ; but he de- 
nied his divine right It was not until a later 
period that he denied that any submission was 
due to him. That was an advance to which 
the Leipsic controversy mainly contributed. 
But Eck was on ground which Luther knew 
better than he. As Eck appealed to the au- 
thority of the Fathers, Luther resolved to de- 
feat him by the Fathers themselves. 

^^That my construction of the words,'* said 
he, ** is truly what Sl Jerome intended, I will 
prove by his own epistle to Evagrius. Every 
oishop, says he, whether of Rome Or of Eugu- 
biunu whether of Constance or of Regium, 
whether of Alexandria or of Thanis, has the 
same honour and the same priestly rank.^^The 
influence of wealth, or the humility of poverty 
alone makes their difference of standing.*' 

From the Fathers, Luther passed to the de- 
crees of the Councils, which recognise in the 
bishop of Rome only the firstamong hiapeers J^' 
^ We read," said he, "in the decree of the 
Council of Africa, * Let not the bishop of the 
chief see, be called Prince o( the Pontiffs, or 
Sovereign Pontiff, or any other name of that 
aort, but simply bishop of the first see.* If 
the monarchy of the bishop of Rome were of 
divine right,** continued Luther, *^ would not 
this decision be heretical ?** 

Eck met this by one of the subtle distinc- 
tions to which he was so accustomed to have 
recourse. 

^* The bishop of Rome, if you please, is not 
universal bishop, but bishop el the church 
nniversaL*"" 

LuTHSR.— ** I will not say one word on that 
answer. Let our hearers themselves judge 
concerning it.*' 

" Certainly,'* he afterwards observed, ** that 
was a gloss worthy of a theologian, and just 
of a kind to content a disputant eager for tri- 
umph. I have not remained at Leipsic, at 
considerable cost to no purpose, since I have 
learned that the Pope of a truth is not unl- 
▼ersal bishop, but bishop of the church uni- 
▼ersal !'"« 

EcK.-^* Well, to come to the point. The 
▼enerable doctor requires from me a proof that 
the primacy of the <»iurch of Rome is of divine 
right; I find that proof in the words of Christ 
— * Jfufu art Ftttr^ and upon Mit rock I will 
build my church,^ St. Augustine, in one of 
his epistles, has thus explained the meaning 
of the passage— •Thou art Peter, and on tliis 
reek, that is to say, on Peter, I will build my 
oburefa.' It ia ttuei that Aogostiiie has else 



where said, that by this rock we most mider- 
sund Christ himself, but he has not retracted 
his first explanation." 

LuTHKR.— '* If the reverRnd doctor brinos 
a^nst me these words of St. Augustine, let 
him himself4rst reconcile such opposite asser- 
tions. For oertein it is, that St. Augustine 
has repeatedly said, that the rock was Christ, 
and hardly once that it was Peter himself 
But even though St Augustine and -a// the 
Fathers should say that the Apostle is the 
rock of which Christ spake, I would, if I 
should stand alone, deny the assertion— sup- 
ported by the authority of the Holy Scripture 
^n other words by divine right *^^Mbr it is 
written, * Other founiaiion tan no man lay than 
that is laid^ even Christ /6n«i.**<» Peter himself 
calls Christ the chief cemer^tonef and Uving 
rock, on vihich we are built tip, a spiriiuai 
Aoftte.**»« 

Eox. — " I am astonished at the humili^ and 
diflidence with which the reverend doctor un- 
dertakes to stand alone against so many illus- 
trious Fathers) thus affirming that he knows 
more of these things than the Sovereign Pon- 
tiff, the Councils, divines, and universities! 
.... It would no doubt be very wonderful 
if God had hidden the truth from so many 
saints and martyrs till the advent of the reve- 
rend father." 

LoTHaR.— **Th6 leathers are not opposed 
to me.-^t. Augustine, St. Ambrose, and the 
most eminent divines say as I do. On that 
confession of faith the church is built^ says St. 
Ambrose, explaining what is to be understood 
by the stone on which the church rests^'^Let 
my antagonist then restrain his speech. Such 
expressions as he has just used, do but stir up 
animosity, instead of helping in learned dis- 
cussion.** 

Eck had not expected ao much leamia^ in 
his adversary, and mana^ to extricate him- 
self from the labyrinth in which he had eo- 
deavoured to entangle him. ** The reverend 
father,'* said he, '^ has entered on thiadiscua- 
sion aAer well preparing his subjects Your 
excellencies will excuse me if I should not 
produce so much exact research. I came 
hither to discuss, and not to make a book." 
Eck was in some sort taken by surprise, bat 
not defeated. Having no other argument at 
hand, he had recourse to an odious and con- 
temptible artifioe, which if it did not bear 
down, must at least greatly, embarrass his ad- 
versary. If the suspicion of being a Bohe- 
mian, a heretic, a Hussite, do but iiang over 
Luther, he is vanquished ; for the Bohemians 
were detested In the church. The doctor of 
Ingolstadt adopted this stratagem. **From 
primitive times," said he, ** it has been ever 
acknowledged, that the Church of Rome de- 
rives her primacy from Christ himself, and 
not from human law. I must admit, how* 
ever, that the Bohemians in their obstinate 
defence of their errors have attacked this doo- 
trine, I ask the reverend father*s pardon if I 
am opposed to the Bohemians on account of 
their opposition to the Church; and if the 
present discuasioit has xeoalled those heretict 
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to nyTecoileoiion; for ... . accordtii|r to my 
bumble jedgment • ... the infetenoes the doo- 
tor has drawn era entirely fairoarable to their 
erron; and, it is said, they boast of this/*'** 

Eck had liffhtW ealealated the effect. All 
his partisans loudly applauded the artful in- 
ainoatiovi, and an exaltation was manifest in 
the auditory. •« These insults/* said the Re* 
former at a sobsequent period, «• pleased their 
fency much mors than tae progress of the die* 
cnaeioB.'' 

l4.VTiiKa«<*-'*I neither loTe, nor eyer shall 
loTe, a schism. Since on their own authority 
the Bohemians have separated from onity with 
ns, they ate in the wrong : even though di-> 
▼ine right should be in favour of the doctrine: 
for the highest divine right is love and the 
unity of the Spirit""* 

it was on the fiflh of July, in the morning 
sittiBg, that Luther uttered these words. The 
meeting shortly aiVer broke up, the dinner 
hour bavins arrived. It is likely that some 
one of the niends, or perhaps of the enemies 
of the doctor, drew his thoughts to the fact 
that he had gone very far in thus condemn- 
ing the Christians of Bohemia. Had they 
not in reality stood for those doctrines that 
Luther was then maintaining t Hence it was, 
when the assembly were again together at 
two in the afVemoon, LuUier broke silence, 
and said courageously :— ** Among the articles 
of John Huss and the Bohemians, there are 
some that are most agreeable to Christ. This 
is certain; and of this sort is that article: 
* There is only One church universal;* and 
again: *That it is not necessary to salvation 
that we should believe the Roman ehurch 
superior to others.*— 'It mattere little to me 
whether Wiclif or Huss said it. It is Truth.** 

Tliis declaratron of Luther produced an im- 
mense sensation on the auditory. JTtiw, 
FTtdlif, names held in abhorrence, pronounced 
with respect by a monk, in the midst of a 
Catholic assembly ! .... An almost general 
murmnr ran rouira the hsU. Duke George 
himself was alarmed. He foresaw for Saxo- 
ny the unfurilnff of the standard of that civil 
discord which had ravaged the states of his 
maternal ancestors. Not able to suppress his 
feelings, he broke forth in a loud exclamation, 
in the hearing of all the assembly : ** He is 
mad .**"^ Then, shaking his head, he rested 
his hands on bis sides. The whole assem* 
bly was in high excitement Those who 
were seated rose from their seats, convening 
in groups. The drowsy were aroused : the 
enemies of Luther exulted ; and his friends 
were greatly perplexed. Several who till 
then had listened to him with satisfaction, be- 
gan to doubt his orthodoxy. The effect of 
ttiis speech was never effaced from the mind 
of Duke George: from that hour he looked 
with an evil eye on the Reformer daoA became 
his enemy."' 

As to Luther, he did not give way to this 
burst of mnrmors. ^* Gregory Nazianxen,** 
continned he, with noble cahnness, *« Basil the 
Great, Epiphanios, Chiysostom, and a great 
sMttj ¥met Onek bishops^ «ia nved; and 



yet they never believed that the Chnreh of 
Rome was superior to other churehes. It does 
not belong to the Roman pontiffs to add new 
articles of faith. There is no authority for the 
believing Christian but the Holy Scripture. 
It, alone, is of divine right I beer the worthy 
Doctor Eck to grant me that the Roman pon- 
tiffs have been men, and not to speak of them 
as If they were God8."»» 

Eck here resorted to one of those pleasanV 
ries which give an easy advantage, in appear^ 
ance, to him who uses them. 

»*The reverend father, who is not skilful in 
his cookery,*' said he, *• has just made a very 
bad hash of heretics and Greek saints, so that 
the odour of sanctity of the one hides liie taste 
of poison in the others.*'*** » 

LuTHiR, interrupting Eck with spirit— 
**The worthy doctor speaks with effrontery « 
In my Judgment, Christ can have no concord 
with BeliaJ.** 

Such were the discussions which gave em« 
ployment to the two doctors. The assembly 
were attentive. The interest at times flagged, 
however, and the hearere were not displeased 
when any incident occurred to enliven them 
by some distraction. It often happens, that 
events of the ^rreatest importance are in this 
way broken in* upon by comic accidents* 
Something of this sort took place at Leipsio. 

Duke George, following the custom of the 
a^, kept a court fool. Some wags said to 
him, ** Luther is contending that a court fool 
may get married : Eck maintains the contrary 
ofHinion.'* Hereupon the fool conceived great 
aversion for Eck ; and every time he came* to 
the hall in theDuke*s suite, he eyed the theo- 
logian with threatening IooIes. One day, the 
Chancellor of Ingotstadt descending to buf* 
foonery, shut one eye, (the fool was blind of 
one eye,) and with the other looked askance 
at the dwarf. The latter, no longer able to 
control himself, poured forth a torrent of abuse 
on the learned doctor. The whole assembly, 
says Peifer, gave way to laughter, and this 
incident lessened in some degree the extreme 
tension of their roinds.^*^ 

During this time the city was the scene of 
events which showed the horror with which 
the bold assertions of Luther inspired the par- 
tisans of Rome. The loudeet damoure pro- 
ceeded from the convents in the Pope's inte- 
rest. One Sunday the doctor of Wtttemberg 
entered the chureh of the Dominicans just 
before high mass. There were present only 
a few monks, who were going through the 
earlier masses at the lower altera. As soon 
as itwas known in the cloister that the heretic 
Luther was in the chureh, the monks ran to- 
gether in haste, caught up the remtmstraneej 
and, taking it to its receptacle, carefully shut 
it up, lest the holy sacrament should be pro* 
foned by the impure eyes of the Augustine of 
Wittemberg. While this was doing, they 
who were reading mass collected together the 
sacred furniture, quitted the altar, crossed the 
chureh, and sought refuge in the sacristy, as 
if, says a historian, the £vil himself had been 
bahiiMthem. 
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Everywhere the discaesioas fomisbed eab- 
ject of conFersiition. In the lodging-hoaees, 
at the univereity, ni the court, each one grave 
hia opinion. Duke George, with all his irri- 
tation, did not pertinaciously refuse to allow 
himself to he convinced. One day, when Eck 
and Luther were dinin(|[ with him, he inter- 
rupted their conversation by the remark, 
*« Whether the Pope be by divine riebt or hu- 
man right, it is at any rate a fact mi he is 
Pope.'^^'Luther was quite pleased with theee 
words. ** The prince," said he,. ** would never 
have given utterance to them, if my arguments 
had not impressed him." 

The dispute on the Pope*s primacy had 
lasted five days. On the 8th of July they 
came to the subject of Pargatoiy. The di»- 
eussion lasted rather more than two days. 
Lather at this time admitted the existence of 
purgatory; but he denied that this doctrine 
was taught in Scripture and by the Fathers, 
in the way the scholastic divines and his ad- 
yersanr asserted. ^Our Doctor Eck," said 
he, alluding to the superficial character of his 
opponent, ** has toKlay run over Scriptore al- 
Biost without touching it, as a spider runs 
upon the water." 

On the 11th of July the disputants arrived 
at the Indulgences. **It was no better than 
play— a mere joke,*' said Luther. **The in- 
dulgences fell with scarce the shadow of de- 
fence. Eck agreed with me in almost every 
thing."*>'fiek himself observed, «• If I had not 
met Doctor Martin on the question of the 
Pope^s primacy, I could almost come to agree- 
ment with him.">>7 

The discussion afterwards tunied on Re- 
pentance, the Priest's absolution,, and Satis* 
factions. Ei^, as his practice was, quoted 
the scholastic divines, the Dominicans, and 
the Pope's canons, Luther closed the discus- 
sion by these words :»— . 

**The reverend doctor avoids the Holy 
Scriptures, as the devil flees from before the 
cross. For my part, saving the respect due 
to the Fathers, l prefer the authority of the 
word of God ; and it is that which I would 
press upon our judges.""^ 

Thus ended the dispute between Eck and 
Luther. Cdrlstadt and the doctor of Ingol- 
stadt continued for two days to discuss the 
merits of man in good works. On the 16th 
of July the afiair was terminated, after having 
lasted twenty days, by a sermon from the 
Superior of Leipsic. As soon as this was 
over, a band of music was heard, and the so- 
lemnity was closed by the TeDeum. 

But, during this solemn chant, men's minds 
were no longer as they were when rite hyain 
Fieni S^iriiui had been sung. Already the 
presenuments of some appeared realised. The 
arguments of the two opposing champions had 
inflicted an open wound on the Papacy. 

These theological discussions, which in our 
days would excite little attention, had been 
followed and listened to with interest for 
twenty days, by lavmen, knights, and princes. 
Duke Barnim of Pomerania and Duke Georffe 
were constant in at t end a nce. **Bttt, un the 



other hand," says an ere-i^tness, **some 
Letpsie divines, friends of Eck, slept soundly 
much of the time ; and it was even necessary 
to wake them at the close of the discussiont 
lest they should lose their dinner." 

Luther was the first who quitted Leipsie. 
Carlatadt set out soon after. Eck lemaiiied a 
few days alter their departuve. 

No decision was made known on the mat- 
ters discussed. Each one commented on them 
as he pleased."^ There has been at Leipsie," 
said Luther, ^ loss of time, not search after 
truth. For these two years past that we have 
been examining the doctrines of the adversa- 
ries, we have counted all their bones. Eck« 
on the contrary, has hardly graied the sui^ 
face, yet he has made more outcry in one hoar 
than we haye in two long years."** 

Eck, in private letters to his friends, acknow- 
ledged his having been defeated on many 
points ; but he was at no loss for reasons to 
account for it.i'^«« The Wittemberg divines,** 
said he, in a letter to Hochatraten, dated the 
34th July, *'have had the best of the argu- 
ment on certain points; first, because they 
brought with them their books; aeoondly, 
because their friends took notes of 'the dis- 
cussion, which they could exanune at home at 
leisure; thirdly, because they were several in 
number: — two doctors (Carlstadtand Luther,) 
Lange, vicar of the Augustines, two licen* 
tiates, Amsdorff, and a most arrogant nephew 
of Reuchlin, (Melancthon,) three doctors of 
law, and several masters of arts, all were aa- 
sisting in the discussion, either publicly or in 
secret As for myself, I came forward alooe* 
having only right on my Bide."«-Eck forgot 
Emser, the bishop, and all the doctors of 
Leipsie 

It such admissions were made by Eck in 
bis confidential conrespondence, it was quite 
otherwise in public The doctor of Ingolstadt 
and the theologians of Leipsie, loudly boasted 
of "their victory." They spread everywhere 
fiilse reports. The m* uth-pieces of their party 
repeated their self-gratulations. *' Eck," wrote 
Luther, ** boasts in all companies of his yicto- 
iy.**i»BQt the laurels were an object of oon- 
tention in tlie camp of Rome. *^ if we had not 
come in aid of Eck," said his Leipsie allies, 
" the illustrious doctor would have been over- 
thrown." ** The divines of Leipsie are well- 
meaning people," Said the doctor of InjOfoU 
stadt, " but I liad formed too high expectauona 
from them— I did all myself.*^ '« You see,** 
said Luther to Spalatin, " that they are sing- 
ing another Iliad and M neid. They are so kiiM 
as to make me play the part of Hector or 
Tumos, whilst Eck is their Achilles or ^neas. 
Their only doubt is, whether the victory was 

f lined by the forces of Eck or of Leipeic. All 
can say, to throw light on the qoeation, is, 
that doctor Eck clamoured continually, and 
the men of Leipsie keep continual silence."^ 
** Eck has obtained the victory, in the opi- 
nion of those who do not understand the qnee- 
tion, and who have grown gray in seholastie 
studies," observed the elegant, witty, and ju- 
dicious MosaUanus ; " but Luther aiui Cail* 
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•ta^t TOiiaiB masters of the field, in the jodgw 
meot of thoee who have learning, intelligence, 
and modesty."^ 

The dispute was, howerer, destined not to 
Tsnish in mere smoke. £very work done in 
faith heals fruit The words of Lather had 
found their way, with iroBsistible power, to the 
minds of his hearers. Several, who had re- 
gularly attended in the hall of the castle, were 
brought under the truth. It was especially 
in the very midst of its most active enemies, 
that its conquests were achieved. Poliander, 
•ecreury to Eck, and his intimate friend and 
disciple, vras gained to the cause of the Re- 
formation $ and as early as the year 1522, he 
preached the gospel |)ubiicly at Leipsic. John 
Cellarius, professor of Hebrew, one of the 
warmest opponents of the Reformation, struck 
by the words of the mighty doctor, began to 
search the Scriptures. more deeply. Shortly 
sAer, he gave up his place $ and, full of hu- 
mility, came to Wittemberg, to study at the 
feet of Luther. He was subsequeiitly pastor 
at Frankfort and at Dresden* 

Among those who sat on the benches rc^ 
served for the court, and who surrounded Duke 
George, was Georse of Anhalt, a yonng prince 
of twelve years, descended from a family ee» 
lebrated for their bravery against the Saracens. 
He was then prosecutinor his studies under a 
private tutor. This illustrious youth was 
early distinguished for his eager desire of 
knowledge and love of truth. Often be was 
heard to repeat the proverb of Solomon, 
^ Lyinf lips do not become a prince.*' The 
discussion at Leipsic awakened in this child 
serious reflections, and a decided partiality for 
Lother.'^hortly after he was offered a bishop- 
ric. His brothers and all his relations urged 
him to accept it; desiring to see him rise to 
the higher dignities of the church. He was 
immovable in his refusal. On the death of 
his pious mother, he found himself in posses- 
sion of all the Reformer's writings. He put 
up constant and fervent prayers to God, he- 
seeching him to bring nis heart under the 
power of the truth; aikl often in the privacy 
of his cabinet, he exclaimed with tears, ^* Deal 
with thy servant according to thy mercy and 
teach me tbv statutes."^ His prayers were 
answered. Under strong conviction, and con- 
strained to acUon on it, he fearlessly ranged 
himself on the side of the gospel. In vam his tu- 
tors, and foremost among them Duke George, 
oesieged him, with entreaties and temon- 
stiances. Hecominaed inflexible ; and George, 
half brought over by the answers of his pupil, 
exclaimed, **I am not able to answer him: 
but I will, nevertheless, oontinne in my 
church, for it is not possible to break an old 
doj|r.*' We shall again meet with this amiable 
prince; who was, indeed,. one of the noble 
characters of the Reformation ; who himself 
preached the word of life to his subjects: and 
to whom has been applied the saying of Dion 
Cassios on the emperor Marcus Antoninus, 
^ In his whole life, he was consistent with 
himself; a good man without any guile."''' 

It was especially among the stiUlents that 



the vrords of Luther were received widi ea* 
thttsiasm. They felt the difference betweea 
the spirit and power of the Wittemberg doctor^ 
and the sophistical distinctions and vain spe- 
culations of the chancellor of Ineolstadt. 
They saw Luther relying on the wordof God^ 
They saw doctor Bck taking his stand only 
on the traditions of men. The effect was in* 
stantaneous. The lecturing balls of the uni- 
versity of Leipsic were almost deserted after 
the disputation. A circumstance of the time 
contributed to this : the plague showed ilselC 
But there were several other univenities, as 
Erfurth or Ineolstadt, to which the atudents 
might have netired. The force of truth attract- 
ed them to Wittemberff. There the number 
of students was doubled.*" 

Among those who removed from the one uni* 
versity to.the other, there was a youoff man of 
sixteen, of melancholy character, sileBt, and 
often lost in abstraction in the very midst^ of 
the conversation and amusements of his fel* 
low-students.^ His parents had thought him 
of weak intelleot, but ere long they found him 
so quick in his learning, and so continually 
occupied in his studies, that they conceived 
great expectations of him. His uprightness^ 
candour, diffidence, and piety, made him. aa 
object of general affection, and Mosellanoa 
pointed to him as a pattern to the whole nai- 
versity. His name was Gaspard Cruciger^ 
and he was a native of Leipsic. The young 
student of Wittemberg was at a later period 
the friend of Melancthon, and a feIlow»lahour* 
er with Luther in the translation of the Bible. 

The disputation at Leipsic had yet nobler 
results. It was there that the theologian of 
the Reformation received his call to the work^ 
Modest and silent, Melancthon had been pr^ 
sent at the discussion, taking scarcely any 
part in it. Hitherto he had applied himself 
only to literature. The conference communi- 
cated to him a new impulse, and launched the 
eloquent professor into theologjr. From that 
hour he bowed the heights of his lefiming he* 
fore the word of God. He received the evao- 
gelical doctrine with the simplicity of a child. 
His auditors heard him explain the way of 
salvation with a grace and clearness which 
delighted every one. He advanced boldly in 
this path so new to him,»'for, said he, ^* Christ 
will not be wanting to those who are his."^ 
From this period, the two friends went for* 
ward together, contending for liberty and truths 
the one with the energy of Paul, the other with 
the gentleness of John. Luther has well ex- 
pressed the difference in their vocations. ** I," 
says he, ^* was bom for struggling on the field 
of battle with parties and devils. Thus it is 
that my writings breathe war and tempest. I 
most root up stock and stem, clear avray 
thorns and brambles, sod fill up swamps and 
sloughs. I am like the sturdy wood-cotter, 
who most clear and level the road. But our 
master of arts, Philip, goes forward quietly 
and gently, cultivating and planting, sowing 
and watering joyfully, according as God has 
dealt to him so liberally of his gifts."*^' 

If Melancthon, the tranquil sower, wn 
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«dM to hi9 vofk by llie Leifwie 
Luther, the stardy wood-cotter, felt that it 
added atren^h to hU arm, aod hia eoarage 
waa proportionatel^r exalted. The mightieat 
leaalt of the dieoassion was indeed that which 
was wrooffht in Lather himsel^^* The scho- 
lastic theology," said he, ** then erambled into 
dost before me, under the boasted presidenee 
of Doctor Kck." The corering, which the 
schools and the oharch had spr^ before the 
sanctaary, was rent firoai top to bottook 
Driven to further investiiFstton, be attained 
unexpected diacoveries. With eqnal surprise 
and indigrnation, be beheld tlie evil in all ita 
DiagnitQde. Searching into the annals of the 
Cborch, be discovered that the supremacy of 
Rome had ita origin in the ambition of one 
party and the ciedttloaa ignoranee of another. 
Dileaoe, as to these melancboly discoveries, 
was not pennitted to him. The pride of hia 
adversanea,— the victory they pretended to 
have gained,— 'thehr endeavours to put out the 
light, decided his purpose. He went forward 
in the way wherein God led him, without 
disquieting himself as to the result to which 
it might lead him. Lather has marked this 
as the epoch of his enfranchisement from the 
papal yoke. *< Ldam of me," says he, ^ bow 
Laid it is to unlearn the errors which the 
whole world confirms by its example, and 
which, by long use, have become to us aa a 
•econd nature.''' i bad for seven years read 
and hourly expounded the Scriptures with 
much seal, so that I knew them almost all by 
heart.*® I had also all the first-fruits of the 
knowledge and &ith of my Lord Jesus Christ; 
that is, I knew that we are Justified and aaved, 
not by our works, but by faith in Christ; uid 
I even openly maintained that it is not by di- 
vine right that the Pope is chief of the Chris- 
tian church. And yet . . I could not see the 
conclusion from all this; namely^that of 
necessity and beyond doubt, the Fope is of 
the devil. For what is not o( God, must 
needs be of the devil.'*i^ Luther adds, further 
on—*' I do not now give free utterance to my 
indignation against those who still adhere to 
the Pope, sinoe 1, who had for so many years 
read the Holy Scriptures with so much care, 
yet held to the Papacy with so much dbsti* 
nacy.""« 

Such were the real results of the Leipsie 
discussion, and they were much more im- 
pcitant than the discussion itself. They 
were like the first successes which discipline 
and inspirit an army. 

Bck gave himaelf up to all the intoxication 
of what he had tried to represent as a victory. 
He circulated slanders against Luther. He 
heaped one imputation upon another.*^ He 
wrote to Fredenc. He sought, like a skilful 
general, to profit by Ibe confasion which ever 
tollows a conflict, m order to obtain from the 
Prince some important concessions. Before 
takinff measures against his adversary in per- 
son, he invoked the flames to consume his 
writings— even those which be had not read. 
He entreated the Elector to convoke the pro* 
vincial coimcil— *** Let as," said the foul- 



moBdied Doctor, «< extenniBata Mi 

min before they have multiplied beyond 

bounds."*^ 

It was not against Luther alone that he 
poured ont his wrath. His rashness called 
Melancthon into the lists. The Ibtter, con- 
nected by the tenderest friendship with the 
worthy (fecolampadius, sent him an account 
of the discussion, speaking in tenns of com* 
mendation of Doctor Eek.**^ Nevertheless, the 
pride of the Chancellor of Ingolaladt waa 
wounded. He instantly took pen in hand 
against **that grammarian of Wittemberg, 
who, to say the truth, is not unacqnaintoi 
with Greek and Latin, but had dar^ to cir- 
culate a letter, wherein he had insulted him. 
Dr. Eck."»» 

Melancthon answered. This waa his first 
theolo^cal writing. It is marked bv the 
exquisite urbanity which diathnguished this 
excellent man. After layiqg down the prin- 
ciples of hermeneutical science, he shows 
that we ought not to explain the Holy Scrip- 
ture by the Fathers, but the Fathers by the 
Holy Scripture. •'How often," saya he, 
'* has not Jerome been mistaken ! — how often 
Augustine !— how often Ambrose ! How oflen 
do we not find them difiTering in judgment- 
how often do we not hear them retracting 
their errors! There is but one Scripture 
divinely inspired and without mixture of 
error."^« 

** Luther does not adhere to certain dubious 
expositions of the ancienu, say his adver- 
saries : and why should he adhere to them I 
In his explanation of the passage of St. Mat- 
thew, Thou art Peier^ and on ihit rock will I 
huiid my ekurth^ he saya the very same thing 
as Origen, who in his account is a host, yea, 
the very thing that Augustine writes in hia 
homily, and Ambrose in his sixth book on 
St. Luke, not to mention others. What then, 
you will say, can the Fathers contradict each 
other 1 And what is there so surprising in 
that?>4il reverouse the Fathers, because I 
believe the Holy Scripture. The soase of 
Scripture is one and simple, as heavenly truth 
itself. We enter into it by comparing Scrip- 
ture with Scripture, and deduce it from the 
thread and connection of the whole.*^ There 
is a philosophy enjoined us with respect to 
the Scriptures given by God ; it is to bring 
to them all the thoughts and maxims of men, 
as to the touchstone by which these are to be 
tried."»*» 

For a long time no one had so elegantly 
set forth such powerful truths. The word of 
God was reinstated in its proper place, and 
the Fathera in theirs. The course by which 
the true sense of Scripture is obtained waa 
plainly indicated. The preaching of the Gos- 
pel rose above the difficulties and glosses of 
the schools. Melancthon furnished a means, 
available for all times, of answering those, 
who, like Dr. Eck, would involve this sub- 
ject in perplexities. The weak ^gram- 
marian" had arisen, and the broad and robust 
shouldeis of the scholastic gladiator had yield- 
ad nnder the first movement of his aim. 
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*neiiioi8 Eek !eh hit weakness, the longer 
were his clamoare. He thought by rhodo- 
moDtade and aecnsations to secure the yictory 
which his argument had failed to at^hieve. 
The monks ami all the partisans of Rome i^ 
eeboed these clamoure. From all parts of 
Gennany reproaches were showered upon 
Luther; but he remained unmoved by them. 
^The more reproach is heaped upon me,*' 
said he, at the conclusion of some explana- 
tions which he puMished of the propositions 
of Leipsic, *^ the more do I glory in it Troth, 
that is to say CktiMi, must increase, while I 
most decrease. The Toice of the bridegroom 
and of the bride ^tcs me a Joy that is fiir 
above the feara their clamours cause me. It 
is not men that are opposing me, and I have 
DO enmity against them ; it is Satan, the prinoe 
of evil, who is labouring to intimidate me. 
Bat he who is in us is greater than he who 
is in the world. The opinion of this age is 
against us, — that of posterity will be more 
&voorable.">«« 

If the discussion of Leipsic multiplied the 
enemies of Luther in Germany, it augmented 
the namber of his friends in distant parts. 
**That which Huss was formeriy in Bohe- 
mia,'* wrote the Brethren to him from that 
country, ^yoa, Martin, are now in Saxon^r; 
therefore, continue in prayer, and be strong in 
theLoid." 

A bout this time a rupture took place between 
Luther and Emser, then profisssor at Leipsic. 
The latter wrote to Dr. Zack, a zealous Roman 
Catholic of Prague, a letter, apfarently in- 
tended to remove ftom the Hussites the im- 
pression that Luther partook of their views. 
Luther could not doubt that the design of the 
Leipsic professor was, under the semblance 
of justifying him, to cause the suspicion to 
ikang over him of adhering to the Bohemian 
heresy, and he resolved at once to rend asun- 
der the veil with which his former guest at 
Dresden sought to cover his enmity. With 
this view he published a letter addressed ** to 
the he-goat Emser." (The armorial bearing 
of Emser was a he-goat^ He concluded this 
writing with words which well express the 
writer's character — **Love for all men, hut 
fear of none !'!>«» 

While new friends and new enemies came 
foitfa, some eariier firiends began to show signs 
of estrangement from Luther. Staupitz, by 
whose means the Reibrmer had emerged from 
the obscurity of the cloister of ErfurUi, began 
to evince some coldness towards him. Luther 
rose to an elevation of views whither Staupitz 
was not able to follow him. ** You abandon 
lae," wrote Luther to htm; **I have been all 
this dav grieving like a weaned child .'^ I 
breamed of you last night," continues the Re- 
ibrmer. ^t thought you were taking leave 
of me, and I waa weeping and sobbing bitter- 
ly; but I thought you put out your hand to 
me and bade me be tranquil, for you would 
Ktum to me again." 

The peacemaker, Miltits, resolved to make 
another effort to calm the minds of the dispu- 
tants. Bat what infloenoe ooold be had over 
80 



men still agitated by the iseyag of eonilietl 
His endeavours were unavailing. He pre- 
sented the famous Golden Rose to the Elector, 
and the prinoe did not ^ve himself the trouble 
even to receive it in person.^^ Frederic well 
knew the artifices of Home ; it was useless, 
therefore, to think any longer of deceiving him.^^ 

Far from giving ground, Luther continued 
to advance. It was at this time that he struck 
one of his heaviest blows against prevailing 
error, by publishing his first Commentary on 
the Epistle to the Galattans.* The second 
commentary undoubtedly surpassed the first: 
bat even in this he set forth with great power 
the doctrine of justification by faith. Every 
word of the new apostle was full •of life, and 
God made use of him as an instrument to in- 
troduce the knowledge of himself into the 
hearts of the people. ** C brist has given Him' 
9df for our sins," said Luther to his contem- 
poraries:'^<it is not silver or gold that he has 
fifiven for us; it is not a man; it is not the 
host of angels ; it is Himself, without whom 
nothing is great, that he has given. And this 
incomparable treasuie he has given for our 
sins! Where now are those who proudly 
boast the power of our will t— where are the 
precepts of moral philosophy 1 — ^where the 
power and the obligation of the law 1 Since 
our sins are so gieat that nothing less than a 
ransom so stupendous could remove them, 
shall we still seek to attain unto righteousness 
by the strength of our will, by the force of 
law, by the dootrinee of men t What use can 
we have of all these subtletieeand delusions t 
Alas ! they could but cover our ini<}uities with 
a cloak of lies, and make us hypocntes beyond 
the reach of salvation." 

But while Luther proved that there is no 
salvation for man but in Christ, he showed, 
also, that this salvation changes the heart of 
man, and makes him abound in good works, 
^ He who has truly heard the word of CbrisI 
and keeps it, is thenceforward clothed with the 
spirit of^cbarity. If thou lovest him who hatk 
made thee a present of twenty florins, or reiw 
dered thee any service, or testified in any other 
way his affection towards you, how much 
ropre shouldestthou love Him who hath given 
for thee, not gold or silver, but hinmlfi who 
hath received mr thee so many wounds; who 
hath undergone for th^ sake an agony and 
sweat of blood ; who m thy stead hath sufS> 
fered death ; in a word, who, in discharge of 
thy sins, hath swallowed up death, and ae- 

Juired for thee a Father in heaven, foil of love ! 
f thou dost not love him, thy heart hath not 
entered into or understood the things which 
he hath done; thou hast not beiievM them; 
fbr/ai^ worketh by love."— •« This epistle is 
my epistle," said Luther, speaking of the 
Epistle to the Galattans ; ** I have espoused it.** 
His adversaries did but hasten his progress. 
Without them it would have been more ^ra» 
dual. Eek provoked against him at this period 
a new attaek on the part of the Franciscans 
of Juterbok. Luther, m his answer, not satis* 
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fied with repeatinif what he hsdalready taught, 
attacked some errors which he had recently 
diseoverad.^**! ahotild be glad to be inforixk- 
ed," said he, ** where, in the Scripture, the 
power of canoniziDg aainta has been given to 
the Popes ; and also what necessity, what use 
there can be in canonizing them." *'For 
aught it matters,** he added, ironically, 'Met 
them ^o on canonizing to their heart's con- 
tent."»** 

These new attacks of Luther remained un- 
answered. The inffituation of his enemies 
faroured him as much as his own courage. 
They contended, with much warmth and pas^ 
sion, for things Hiat were at most but second- 
ary and subordinate opinions; and when 
Luther assailed the very foundations of the 
Romish doetrine, they saw them struck with- 
out uttering a word. They exerted themselves 
to defend some adTaneed outworks at the very 
time that their intrepid adversary was pene- 
trating into the citadel, and planung there the 
standard of the truth. Hence they were after- 
wards much astonished to see the fortress, 
of which they had constituted themselves the 
defenders, undermined, on fire, and sinking in 
the midst of the flames, while they thought it 
impregnable, and were braving the besiegers. 
It is the ordinary course in such catastrophes. 

The Sacrament of the Lord's Supper benn 
now to occupy the thoughts of Luther. He 
•ought in vain to find this holy Supper in the 
Mtu, One day (it was a short time ailer his 
xetum from Leipsic) he ascended the pulpit. 
Let us pay attention to his words^ for they are 
the first he uttered on a subject which has 
•inee divided the Reformed Church into two 
parties. ''There are three things,'* said be, 
^ necessarv to be underetood in the holy sacra- 
Bient of the altar : the sign, which must be 
external, visible, and under a corporeal form : 
the thing signified, which is internal, spiritual, 
and within the soul of man; and Hum, which 
uses both."^If definitions had been carried 
no fiirther, the unity of the Church would not 
have been destroyed. Luther continued : 

**• It would be well if the Church, in a gene- 
ral council, would order the sacrament to he 
administered in 'both kinds' to all believers; 
not, however, that one kind would not be suf- 
ficient, for Faith of itself would sufiice." 

These bold words pleased his hearere. Some, 
however, were surprised and angry. " It is 
folse," said they; *«it is a scandal*"»»The 
preacher continued : 

*' There is no union more intimate, more 
deep, more indivisible, than that which takes 
place between the food and the body which 
the food nourishes. Christ unites himself to 
US in the sacrament in such a manner, that he 
acts as if he were identical with us. Our tins 
assail himr his rt^A/eotifiie>» defends tii." 

But Luther was not satisfied with declar- 
ing the truth : he attacked one of the funda- 
mental erroreof Rome.^The Romish Church 
pretends that the sacrament operates by itself, 
independently of the penon who receives it 
Nothing can be more convenient than such an 
opinion. Hence the aidour with which the 



sacrament is sought for, and hance come the 
profits of the Romish clergy. Lather at- 
tacked this doctrine^* and met it with its 
opposite,! which requires faith and consent 
of heart in him who receives it. 

This energetic protest was calculated to 
overthrew the long-established auperetitions. 
But, strange to eay, no attention was paid to 
it. Rome passed unnotieed what one would 
have thought would have called forth a shriek, 
while she bor^ down haughtily on a remark 
Luther bad let fall at the commenoement of 
his discourse, on " communion in both kinds.** 

This discourse having been published in 
the month of December, a cry of heresy arose 
on all sides. " It is the doctrine of Prague 
to all intents and purposes !" was the excla- 
mation at the court of Dresden, where the 
sermon arrived during the festival of Christ- 
mas: ''besides the work is written in Ger- 
man, in order that the ooihmon people may 
understand it.'^>^The devotion of the prince 
was disturbed, and on the third day of the 
festival he wrote to his cousin Frederic: 
" Since the publication of this disconrse the 
number of the Bohemians who receive the 
Lord's Supper in both kinds has increased 
six thousand. Your Luther, instead of a 
simple Wittemberg professor, will, ere long, 
be Bishop of Prague, and an aroh-beretic.**— 
"He is a Bohemian by birth," said some, 
" and of Bohemian parents I He waa brought 
up at Prague, and instructed from the writings 
ofWicUf!" 

Luther thought fit to contradict these re- 
ports in a tract, wherein he formally gave an 
account of his origin. " I was bom at Eisle- 
ben," he said, "and was baptized in the 
Chureh of Sl Peter. I never m my life was 
nearer to Bohemia than Dresden.""" 

The letter of Duke George did not estrange 
the Elector from Luther. A few days aft«^ 
wards, this prince invited the doctor to a 
splendid banquet, which he gave to the 
Spanish Ambassador, and Luther on this oc- 
casion boldly disputed with the minister of 
Charies.^The Elector, through the medium 
of his chaplain, had begged him to defend his 
cause with moderation. " Too much impru- 
dence displeases men," answered Luther to 
Spalatin, " but too much ^prudence is displeas- 
ing to God. It is impossible to nuike a stand 
for the Gospel without creating some distuib- 
ance and offence. The word of God is a 
sword, waging war, o?erthrowing and de- 
stroying ; it is a casting down, a disturlmnce, 
and comes, as the prophet Amos says, as a 
bear in the way, and as a lion in the feresL*^ 
I want nothing from them. I ask nothing. 
There is One above who seeks and requires. 
Whether his requirements be disregaided or 
obeyed, affects not me."^ 

Every thmg announced that Lutiier wonld 

soon have more need than ever of faith and 

courage* Eok was forming plans of ven- 

geance. Instead of gathering the lanrehi 

■^- - — - 

* Known by the name of opM cp^ntfasi. 
t That of fpM cgMftmlff. 
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whieli he had raokoned vpoo^ the gladiator of 
Leipsic had become the laaghing-stock of all 
the men of aenae of hia coantry. Keen aa* 
tires weie pabliahed against him. One 
appealed as a ** letter from some anleamed 
CaooDS.** It waa written by GBcolampadioa, 
aod atang Eck to the <iaick. AtioUier waa a 
eofflplaiDl against Eck, probably written by 
the excellent Pirckheimer, of Nuremberg, 
iboundiog in. a pttngency, and at Uie aame 
dme a digDity of which nothing bat the 
ProYiDcial Letters of Pascal can convey any 
idea. 

Lather expreaaed hia displeasure at aome 
of these writioffa. *< It ia better," aaid he, 
^ to attack openly, than to wound from behind 
aliedge.">« 

How was the Chancellor of Ingolatadt 
deceived in hia calculationa ! Hia country- 
men abandoned him. He prepared to croas 
the Alps, to invoke foreign aasiatance. W her- 
erer he went, he breathed threata against Lo* 
ther, Melancthon, Carlatadt, and even the 
Elector himself. **• Judging by the haughti- 
S6sa of hia worda, aayf the Doctor of vVit- 
tember^, **one would aay that he imaginea 
himself to he the Almighty/*"' Inflamed with 



anger and the thirat for vengeance, Eck took 
hia departure for Italy, there to receive the 
rewani of hia asaerted triumpha, and to forge 
in the capitol at Some mightier bolts than 
thoae weapona of scholastic controveray which 
had been broken in his bands. 

LoUier well knew the dangera which thia 
journey of his antagonist was likely to draw 
down on him, but he did not quail. Spalatin, 
in alarm, ur^ed him to make advances to an 
accommodation. ** No," replied Lutiier, ^' ao 
long aa he challenffea, I dare not withdraw 
from the conteat. 1 commit every thing to 
God, and five tip my bark to winda and 
waves. The battle la the Lord'a, Why 
will you fancy that it is by peace that Ghriet 
will advance hia cause? Haa not he him- 
aelf, — have not all the martyra after him» 
poured forth their blood in the conflict V^» 

Such, at the commencement of the year 
1520, waa theposition of the two combatanta 
of Leipaic. The one engaged in rouaing the 
power of the Papacy to cruah hia rival. The 
other awaiting the conteat with all the calm- 
nese of one who seems to reckon upon peace. 
The year then opening waa destined to wit- 
ness the bursting of the storm. 
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A RKW actor was about to appear on the 
stage. It was the will of God that the monk 
of Wittemberg should be brought face to face 
with the most powerful monarch who had 
appeared in Christendom since the days of 
Cbailemagrne. He made choice of a prince 
in the vigour of youth, to whom every thing 
promised a reign of long duration, a prince 
vhose sceptra bore away over a oonaiderable 
pan of the old, and alao over a New World, 
•0 that, according to^ celebrated saying, the 
laa never wl upon his vaat domains; and 



with thia prince he confronted the humble 
Refonnation, that had had ita beginning in 
the aeciet cell of a convent at Erfurth in the 
anguish and groana of a poor monk. The 
hiatory of thia monarch, ana of hia reign* was 
destined, apparently, to read an important 
leaaon to the world. It waa to show the no- 
thingness of all «*the strength of man," when 
it presumes to strive against ^ the weakness 
of God.*' Had a prince, friendly to Luther, 
been called to the empire, the aucoeaa of thd 
Refi^naatioja might have been attftbnted to his 
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protection. Had an emperor of feeble cha< 
raeter filled the throne— eren thoaffb he should 
have been opposed to the new doctrine, the 
success that attended it might have admitted 
of explanation by the weakness of the reign- 
ing sovereign. But it was the haughty con- 
queror of Pavia whose pride was to be hum- 
bled before the power of the divine Word ; 
and the whole world was called to witness 
that he to whom power was given to lead 
Francis I. to the dungeons of Madrid was 
compelled to lay doWn the sword before the 
son of a poor miner. 

The Emperor Maximilian was no more. 
The electors were assembled at Frankfort to 
choose his successor. This was a decision of 
high importance to all Europe under present 
circumstances. All Christendom was occu- 
pied with the election. Maximilian had not 
been what is called a great prince ; but his 
memory was dear to the people. Thej were 
fond of calling to mind his ready wit, and 
good-nature. Luther often mentioned him m 
conversation with his friends, and one day re- 
lated the following sally of the monarch : 

A mendicant was followinff him closely, 
asking alms, and calling him brother; **for,** 
said he, ** we are both descended from the same 
father, Adam. I am poor," he continued, 
«» but you are rich, and therefore ouffht to as- 
sist me." The emperor turned round at these 
words, and said : *« Here, take this penny, go 
to your other brethren, and if every one of 
them gives you as much, you will soon be 
richer than I am."^ 

The crisis required, for the Imperial crown, 
a prince of more energy than the good-natured 
Maximilian. The times were about to change ; 
ambitions potentates were to contest the throne 
of the Emperors of the West ; a powerful hand 
must seize the reins of the Empire, and long 
and bloody wars must succeed to a profound 
peace. 

. Three kings contended at the diet of Frank 
fort for the crown of the Csssars. A young 
prince, grandson of the late Emperor, bom in 
the first year of the century, and consequently 
nineteen years of age, was the first who pre- 
sented himself. He was named Charies, and 
was born at Ghent. His grandmother, on the 
fatber*8 side, Mary, daughter of Charles the 
Bold, had bequeathed to him Flanders, and 
the rich territories of Burgundy. His mother, 
Joanna, daughter of Ferdinand of Arragon and 
Isabella of UastHe, and wife of Philip, son of 
the Emperor Maximilian, had transmitted to 
him the united crowns of Spain, Naples, and 
Sicily : to which Christopher Columbus had 
added a New World. The death of his grand- 
father placed him at this moment in possession 
of the hereditary dominions of Austria. This 
young prince, endowed with much intelli- 
gence, and amiable when it pleased him to be 
so, combined with the taste for military exer- 
cises, in which the illustrious Dukes of Bur- 
gundy had so long distin|rui8hed themselves, 
tne subtlety and penetrauon of the Italians, 
the reverence for existing institutions which 
Mill oharMteriies the hooae .of Aiiatria« audi 



which promised a firm and zealous defendsi 
to the Papacy, and a great knowledge of pub- 
lic affairs, acquired under the tutorship of 
Chievres. From the age of fifleen he had at- 
tended at aU the deliberations of his council.' 
These various qualities were in some degree 
concealed and veiled by the reserve and taci- 
turnity peculiar to the Spanish nation. There 
was something melancholy in his lon^ thin 
visage. ** He is pious and silent," said Lu- 
ther; **I venture to say that he does not 
speak so much in a year as I do in a day.*'* If 
the character of Charles had been developed 
under the influence of liberal and Christian 
principles, he would perhaps have been one 
of the most admirable princes r^eorded in his- 
tory ; but political considerations absori>ed his 
thouffhis, and tarnished his better qualities. 

Not contented with the many sceptres 
gathered together in his hand, the youn? 
Charles aspired to thd imperial dignity. ^* It 
is a sunbeam which sheus splendour on the 
house it lights upon," remarked some; **but 
when any one puts forth the hand to lay hold 
on it, he grasps nothing." Charies, on the 
contrary, saw in it the summit of all earthly 
greatness, and a means of obtaining a sort of 
magio influence over the minds of the peo- 
ple. 

Francis L of France, was the second of the 
competitors. The young paladins of the court 
of this kin^, incessantly urged on him, that 
he ought, like Charlemagne, to be Emperor 
of all the West; and, following the example 
of the knights of old, lead them a^inst the 
Crescent, which menaced the Empire, strike 
the power of the infidels to the dust, and re- 
cover the holy sepulchre. ** It is necessary," 
said the ambassadors of Francis to the £leo- 
tors, *• to prove to the dukes of Austria, that 
the imperial crown is not hereditary. €rer- 
many has need, under existing circumstances, 
not of a j^oung man of nineteen, but of a prince 
who unites, with experienced judgment, ta- 
lents already acknowledged. Francis will 
combine the forces of France and Lombardy, 
with those of Germany, to make war upon 
the Mussulmans. Besides this, as he is so- 
vereign of the duchy of Milan, he is already 
a member of the Empire." The French am- 
bassadors supported these arguments with 
400,000 crowns, expended in purchasing snl^ 
frages, and with entertainments, at which the 
guests were to be gained over to their party. 

Lastly^ Henry VIII., king of England, joy- 
ous of the power which the choice of the £leo« 
tors would give, either to Francis or to Charles, 
also enterM the lists: but he soon left these 
two powerful rivals to dispute the crown be* 
tween them. 

The Electors were disinclined to the cause 
of the latter candidates. The people of Ger- 
many, they thought, would see in the king 
of France a foreign master, and this master 
might very likely deprive themselves of disk 
'ndependenoe of which the nobility of his own 
dominions had lately seen themselves stripped. 
As for Charles, it was an established maxim 
with the Electon not to choose a priaoe ai« 
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feady phifhfg an importaBi part in ik» Empire. 
The Pope partook of their appreheaaiond ironi 
giicfa a choioe. Ha was for rejectiogthe king of 
Naples, hia neighbour, and the king of France, 
whoee enterprismg spirit hedreaded. ** Choose 
rither one from amongst yourselTes ,'* was the 
adrice be caused to be conveyed to the Elec- 
tora. The Elector of Treves proposed the 
Bomioation of Frederic of Saxony. The Im- 
perial crown was laid at the feet of this friend 
of Luther. 

Such a choioe would have obtained the ap-. 
probation of all Germany. The prudence of 
Fredeiio and bis love for the people were well 
known. At the time of the revolt of Erfurth» 
he had been urged to take that town by assault 
He refused, that he might spare the effusion 
of blood. And when it was urged that the as- 
sault wottld not cost the lives of five men: his 
answer had been, ** A sinde life would be too 
iDttch.*^ It seemed as if the election 6f the 
protector of the Reformation was on the point 
of seenring its triumph. Ought not Frederic 
to have regarded the wish of Uie Electors as a 
call from God himselfl Who was better able 
to preside over the destinies of the Empire, 
than BO pntdent a prince t Who more likely 
to withatand the Turks than an Emperor 
abounding in faith t It may be that the Elec- 
tor of Saxony's refusal, so mnch lauded by 
historians, was a fault on the part of this 
prince. It may be that the struggles by which 
Germany was afterwards torn, are to be partly 
attriboted to this refusal. But it is hard to 
say, wliether Frederic deserves censure for 
want of fiuth, or honour for his humility. He 
judged that the safety of the Empire required 
that he should refuse the crown.^ *' There is 
need of an Emperor more powerful than my- 
self to save Germany ^" said this modest and 
disinterested ]^rince: **the Turk is at our 
gates. The king of Spain, whose hereditary 
possessions (in Austria) border on the me- 
oaeed frontier, is Its natural defender.'* 

The Legato of Rome, seeing that Charles 
was about to be chosen, declarM that the Pope 
withdrew bis objections; and on the 38th of 
Jane the grandson of Maximilian was elected. 
*^God,'' said Frederic at a subsequent period, 
^ has given him to us in mercy and in dis- 
plea8nrBu"^The Spanish envoys offered 30,000 
gold florina to the elector of Saxon^^ aa a mark 
of their master's gratitude ; but this prince re- 
fused the |ifk, and prohibited his ministers 
from accepting any present. At the same time, 
he contribnted to the security of the liberties 
of Germany, by a treaty to which the envoys 
<^ Charles swore in his name. The circum- 
stances under which the latter assumed the 
Imperial crown seemed to give a stronger 
pledge than these oaths in favour of German 
liberty and of the continued progress of the 
Beformation. The young prince felt himself 
cast into shade by the laurels which his rival, 
Francis I., had gathered at Marignan. Their 
rivalry was to he continued in Italy,, and the 
time it would occupy would, doubtless, be 
nfiiciBnt to strengthen and confirm the Re- 
i«iDatiofi« Chaika quitted Spain in May, 



1590, and was crowned on the S9d of October 

at Aiz-la-Chappelle. 

Luther had foreseen that the cause of the 
Reformation would, ere long, have to be plead- 
ed before the Emperor. He wrote to Charies, 
while this prince was still at Madrid. «^ If 
the cause which I defend," said he to him, <* is 
worthy of appearing before the throne of the 
Majesty of heaven, it is surely not unworthy 
of engaging the attention of a prince of this 
world. Charles! thon prince among the 
kings of the earth I I throw myself as a sup- 
pliant at the feet of your Most Serene Majesty, 
and conjure you to deign to receive under the 
shadow of your wings, not me, but the very 
cause of that eternal truth, for the defence of 
which God has intrusted you with thesword."^ 
The young king of Spain treated this strange 
letter from a German monk with neglect, and 
gave no answer. 

While Luther was in vain taming his eyes 
towards Madrid the storm seemed to increase 
around him. The flame of fanaticism was 
kindled in Germany. .Hochatraten, nevw 
weary in attempto at persecution, had extract 
ed certain theses from the writinp of Luth^. 
The universities of Cologne and of Lonvain 
had, at his solicitation, condemned these 
works. That of Erfurth, still reteining an 
angry recollection of Luther^s preference of 
Wittemberg, was about to follow their ex- 
ample; but Luther, on learning their inten- 
tion, wrote to Lange in such stv>ng terms, 
■that the theologians of Erfurth were alarmed 
and kept silence. The condemnation, pro- 
nounced at Cologne and Louvain, was suffi- 
cient, however, to produce great excitement. 
Add to this that the prieste of Meissen, who 
had taken part with Eraser in his quarrel, 
openly deolared (according to the stotement 
of Melancthon^ that whosoever should kill 
Luther would be without sin.' ** The time is 
come," saya Luther, "in which men will 
think they do service to Jesus Christ in put* 
ting us to death." These murderous sugges- 
tions, as miffht have been expected, produced 
their natural resulte. 

While Luther was walking one day before 
the monastery of the Augustines, says one of 
his biographers, a stra];^r, having a pistol 
concealed in his sleeve, approacbec^ &nc said 
to him : why do you m> thus alone ?" ** I 
am in the hands of Gc3," answered Luther; 
^*he is my strength and shield. What can 
man do unto me ?"' Hereupon, adds the histo- 
rian, the strancrer turned pale, and ded trem 
bling. Serra Longa, the orator of the con- 
ference of Augsburg, wrote about the same 
time to the Elector ; *• Let not Luther find an 
asylum in your Highness's territories ; let him 
be everv where driven and stoned in open days 
that will rejoice me more than if you were to 
give me 10,000 crowns."'* 

It was, however, on the side of Rome that 
the storm was chiefly gathering. A nobleman 
of Thurin^ia, Valenune Teutleben, vicar of 
the Archbishop of Menta, and a zealous parti- 
san of the Papacy, was the representative of 
the Elector of^ Saxony at Rome. Teutlebeo, 
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iieandaUxed attheproteetioii whieh bis master 
granted to the heretical monk, saw with vexap 
tion and impatience his mission paralysed by 
this, as he thoneht, imprudent condact. He 
imagined that by alarming the elector he 
should induce him to abandon the rebellious 
theologian. *« I can get no hearine,** wrote 
he, ** on account of the protection which you 
firrant to Luther**' But the Romanists were 
received, if they thought to intimidate the 
prudent Frederic. This prince knew that the 
will of God and the voice of the people were 
more irresistible than decrees or the papal 
court. He directed ^is ambassador to inti- 
mate to the Pope, that far from defending 
Luther, he had always left him to defend 
himself; that he had already requested him 
to quit the oniversity, and even Saxony; 
that the doctor had declared himself ready to 
obey, and would not have been then in the 
electoral states, had not the Legate himself, 
Charles MiKitz, begged the pnnce to keep 
him near his own person, lest, repairing to 
other countries, Luther should act with more 
liberty than in Saxony itself." Frederic did 
still more: he wished to open the eyes of 
Rome. ** Germany,** continued he, in his 
letter, ** possesses a great number of learned 
men, well acquaint^ with languages and 
sciences ; the laity themselves are beginning 
to be enlightened, and to be fond of the sacred 
writings; and if the reasonable terms of Dr. 
Luther are>refused it is much to be feared that 
peace will never be re-established. The doc- 
trine of Luther has taken deep root in man^ 
hearts. If, instead of refoting it by the teeti* 
mony of the Bible, attempts are made to crush 
it by the thunders of the Church, great of- 
fence will be occasioned, and terrible and 
dangerous rebellions will be excited.**^ 

Tne elector, placing confidence in Luther, 
caused the letter of Teutleben, as well as an- 
other which he had received from the Cardinal 
St. George, to be communicated to him. The 
Reformer wt^s much moved on reading them. 
He saw at once all the dangers that surround- 
ed him, and his mind was for an instant over- 
whelmed. But it was at such moments that 
his faith broke forth, and manifested itself in 
ell its strength. Often weak and ready to 
fall into despondency, he was seen to rise iind 
appear greater in the midst of the storm. He 
would gladly have been delivered from so 
many trials, but he knew well at what price 
peace was pflTered to him, and he indignantly 
rejected it. " Hold my peace !" said he ; ** I 
am willing to do so, if they will permit me, 
that is to say, if they will silence others. If any 
one envies me my sppointments, let him take 
them ; if any one desires the destruction of 
my writings, let him bum them. I am ready 
to keep sflence, provided it be not required 
that evangelical. truth should stand stiil.*' I 
ask for no cardinaPs hat, nor gold, nor any 
thing else that Rome values. I will make 
any sacrifices; so that the way of salvation 
is left open to Christians.'^ All their threats 
do not terrify me, all their promises cannot 
•educe me.** 



Warmed by these feelings, Lottier somi 
recovered his disposition for action, and chose 
the Christian's conflict rather than the calm 
of the recluse. One night sufficed to lepro- 
diice in his mind the desire to overthrow the 
power of Rome. **• My resolution is tmken,'* 
ne wrote next morning: ** I despise alike the 
rage and the favour of Rome, Away with re- 
conciliation ! I desi re never more to have any 
commnnicatioa with her.** Let her condemn 
— let her bum my writings ! In my turn, I 
will eondemn and publicly bum the canon 
law, that nest of all heresies. My modera* 
tion hitherto has been useless; and I re- 
nounce it*' 

His friends were very far from being so 
confident. The consternation was great at 
Wittember^. <*Our expectation is od the 
stretch," said Melancthon. **I woold rather 
die than be separated from Lather.^ If Crod 
does not send us help we perish.** ** Our 
Luther is stilt alive,'* wrote he a month after- 
wards in his anxiety; «*God grant that ha 
may yet live long ! for the Romish sycophants 
leave no stone unturned for his destmciion. 
Pray for the preservation of the intrepid Tindi* 
cator of sacred learning.**" 

These prayers were heard. The warnings 
which the Elector had addressed to Rome 
through the medium of his representative 
were not without foundation. The preaching 
of Luther had resounded far and wide ; in coi^ 
tages, in convents, in the houses of the citi- 
zens, in the castles of the nobles, in the acade- 
mies, and in the palaces of kings. ** liet mj 
life,** hehad said to Duke John of Saxony, ** be 
found to bear fruit only in the conversion of 
one man, and I shall willingly consent that 
all my books should perish."** It was not a 
single individual, it was a great multitude, 
that had discovered light in the writings of 
the humble doctor. Accordingly, everywhere 
men were found ready to protect him. The 
sword, intended for his destruction, was beln|f 
forged in the Vatican; hot heroes were arising 
in Germany who would defend him at hazaiS 
of their own lives. At the moment when the 
bishops were chafing with anger, when the 
princes kept silence, when the people were in 
expectation, and the thunders were nlieady 
rolling above the seven hills, God stirred np 
the German nobility to form a bulwark for 
his servant. 

Sylvester of Schanmburg, one of the reoet 
powerful knights of Franconia, at this iuno- 
ture sent his son to Witiember^ with a letter 
for the Reformer. '< Your life is in danger," 
wrote Schaumburg. ^ If the assistance of 
the electors, of the princes, or of the magria- 
trates should ftiil you, beware, I entreat you, of 
seeking refuge in Bohemia, where learned men 
have formerly had so much to endure ; come 
rather to me. I shall soon, God willing, have 
collected above a hundred gentlemen, and with 
th<*ir help I shall be able to preserve you from 
all peril.**» 

Francis of Sickhngen, that hero of his age,* 
whose intrepid courage we have already seen, 
loved the Refarai6r« both beotuse he thought 
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Mm waHby to be Wed, and also becanra he 
was hated by the monks. «^ Mj services, my 
poesessionav and mv person* m short every 
tbioff which 1 faaTe^ ' he wrote, «* is at your dis- 
pose. You are lesoWed to stand ud for the 
truth of the Gospel. I am ready to lend my 
aid in that woik.'^ Harmoth of Cronberg 
held the same lanffuage* Lastly, Ulcic of 
Hutten, the poet and vsuiant knight of the six* 
teenth century, took every occasion to speak 
out in favour of Luther. But what a contrast 
between these two men! Hutten wrote to 
the Refonner : ^ We want swords, bows, ja- 
velins, and bombs, in order to repel the fury 
of the deviU" Luther on receiving these let- 
ters exclaimed, *' I will not resort to arms and 
bloodshed for the defence of the Oospel. It is 
by the preaching of the Word that the world 
has been conquered ; by the Word the Church 
has been saved ; by the Word, also, it will be 
restored." *< I do not despise his offer," said 
lie again on receiving the letter of Schaumborg 
which we have mentioned, ** but I will de- 
^^end on none but Christ alone."" Not thus 
had Roman Pontifrs spoken when they waded 
in the blood of the Waldensea and Albigenees. 
Hutten was conscious of the difference be-, 
tween Luther's object and his own ; and ac- 
cordingly wrote thus nobly to him on the sub- 
ject: ^ My thoughts are running on earthly 
aims, while you, contemning such things* are 
devoted to the things of Uod alone ;'^nd 
forthwith he set out to endeavour, if possible, 
to gain over to the cause of troth Ferdinand 
and Charles v."* 

Thus at one moment the enemies of Lu- 
ther overwhelmed him, and at another his 
friends arise in his defence, *^ My bark," says 
he, *^ ia driven at the mercy of the winds,— 
iear and hope alternately prevail ; but what 
does it signify V'^ Nevertheless thetestimo- 
alee of sympathy which he received were not 
without their effect upon his mind. *< The Lord 
reigns," he said ; «* I see His hand palpably 
present.'^ Luther felt that he no longer stood 
alone; his words had borne fruit, — and this 
thought inspired him with fresh courage. The 
fear of compromising the interest of the Elec- 
tor could no longer keep him in check, now 
that he felt that he had other defenders, pre- 
pared to brave the anger of Rome. He became 
eonseqiiently more frse^ and, if possible, more 
leaoluts. This is an important epoch in the 
development of Luther*s character. ** It is 
light that Rome should utiderstand," wrote 
he at this time to the chaplain of the Elector, 
^ that although she should succeed in obtain- 
ing by her threats rov expulsion from Wittem- 
berg, she would only injure her own cause. 
Not in Bohemia, but in the heart of Germany, 
aie diose who are ready to defend me against 
the thnnders of Papacy. If I have not yet 
brought to bear upon my adversaries all that 
I am pieparing for them, it is neither to my 
moderation nor to the weight of their tyranny 
that they are to attribute my forbearance, but 
to the name of the Elector and to the interpstB 
of the university of Wiitemberg, which I 
to compromise; now that such fears 



are dissipated I am about to re-dooble my ef- 
forts a^inst Rome and her courtiers.^ 

Yet It was not so much op the great the Re- 
former relied. He had oAen been urged to dedi- 
cate one of his books to Duke John, brother 
of the Elector, but had abstained flrom doing 
so. ** I fear," he said, *^ lest this suggestion 
may proceed from himself. The Holy Scrip- 
tures ought not to minister to the glory of any 
other name 'but that of God**^*" Luther now 
shook off these fears, and dedicated to Duke 
John his discourse on Good Works. Of all 
his writings, this is the one in which the Re- 
former most powerfully opens the doctrine of 
justillcation by faith, that great truth, whose 
power he estimates far above the sword of 
Hutten, the armed bands of Siokingen, or the 
favour of dukes or electors. 

"^The first, the noblest, and the greatest of 
all works," says he, ** isfailbin Jesus Christ.* 
From this work all others must flow. They 
are all but the vassals of feith, and receive 
from it alone all theii^ efficacy." 

**If a man but feel in his heart the assu- 
rance that what he does is acceptable to God, 
his action is good, though he should but raise 
a straw from the earth ; but if he has not this 
eonfidence, his action is not a good work, 
even though he should raise the dead to life. 
A Heathen, a Jew, a Turk, a sinner, may do 
all other works ; but to put one*s trust in God, 
and have assurapce that we are accepted by 
him, is what none but the Christian standing 
in grace is capable of doing." 

** A Christian who has faith in God does 
all with liberty and joy : while that man who 
is not at one with God, is full of cares and 
under bondage; he inquires anxiously what 
amount of good works is required of him; he 
turns to ask of this man or another, finding no 
rest for his soul, and doing every thing with, 
fear and dissatisfection.*' 

•' Therefore it is that I have ever held up 
the necessity of Faith. But in the world 
around me it is otherwise. There the essen- 
tial thing is represented to be the having many 
works, works of high feme and of all degrees, 
without regarding whether they are done in 
faith. Thus they biiild up their peace, not on 
the good j>leBsure of God, but on their own 
merits, or u other words on the sand." (Matt. 
viL 26.) 

*« It is said that to preach feith, is to dis- 
coura^ good works; but thouffh a man should 
have m himself the combined strength of all 
his race, or even of all created beings, this one 
duly of the life of feith would be a task too 
great to be ever performed. If I say to a sick 
man: * resume your health, and you will have 
the use of your limbs,* can it be said that I 
forbid him to use his limbs 1 Must not heahk 
precede /a6otir ? 1 1 is the sa me when we preach 
faith : faith must go before works, in order to 
good works." 

«* Where then, you will say, is this feith to 
be found, and how is it to be received! Truly, 
this is what most concerns us to know. Faith 
eomps from Jesna Christ alone, promifled and 
given fieely." 
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** O man ! eonnder Chriat, and see in lum 

how God displays his mercy towards thee 
without any worthiness of thine going before.^ 
Draw from this discoTerv of His grace the be- 
lief and assarance that aU thy sins are forsiyen 
thee. Works never could produce this faith. 
It flows in the blood, — ^firom the wounds and 
death of Christ It springs up, from that 
source, to rejoice odr hearts. Uhrist is the 
rock whence flow our milk and honey.'* (Dent, 
xxxii.) 

Not being able to notice all the works of 
Luther, we here quote some short extracts 
from this discourse on Good Works, on ac- 
count of the Reformer's own opinion of it 
** In my opinion," said he, ** it is the best of 
my publisned writings," and he immediately 
adds this deep reflection: ^ But I know that 
when I please myself with what I write, the 
infection of that bad leaven hinders it from 
pleasinjr others."*' Melancthon, in tranemit- 
ting this discourse to a friend, accompanied 
It with these words : ^^ No one among all the 
Greek and Latin writers has come nearer to 
the spirit of St. Paul than Luther."^ 

But besides the substitution of a scheme of 
merits in place of the ^rand truth of grace 
and amnestyi another evil had grown up in 
the Church. A haughty power had arisen in 
the midst of the hiimhle shepherds of Christ's 
flock. Luther resolved to attack this osurped 
authority. In the midst of all his troubles, 
he had privately studied the rise, progress, 
and usurpations of the Papacy. The dis- 
cpveries.he had made had flUed him with 
amazement He no longer hesitated to make 
them known, and to strike the blow which, 
like the rod of Moses in old time, was to 
awaken a people that had long slumbered in 
bondage. £ven before Rome could find time 
to oublish her formidable bull, he himself 
hurled agai nst her a declaration of war. *^ The 
'time to be silent' is past," he exclaims; 
'*the *time to speak' is arrived." On the 
83d of June, 1520, he published the celebrated 
Jippeal to hi$ Imperial Majtaty and the Ckria- 
Uan nobility qf the German naiiofi, coneemifig 
the Reformaiion of ChritUanity.^ 

*' It IS not r^hly and without consideration*" 
said be, in the oommenoement of this appeal, 
^ that I, a man of the eommon people, take 
upon himself to address your highnesses. 
.The misery and oppression which at this hour 
weigh down all Christian states, and more 
especially Germany, wring from me a err of 
distress. I find m^rself compelled to call for 
help; I must see if God will not give his 
Spirit to some one or other of onr oonntry- 
men, and thus stretch forth his hand to save 
our wretched nation. God has placed over 
as a young and generous prince (the Empe- 
ror Charles V.,) and has thus filled onr 
hearts with high hopes.^ But we onrselves 
must, on our parts, do all that is possible ibr 
ns to do. 

<* Now, it is of the very first necessity, that 
we do not at all rely upon our own strength, 
or our own wisdom. If we begin even a 
good woik with confidence in ouiMlves, God 



overtoms and destroys it FMdene I., Fre- 
deric II., and many other emperors besides, 
before whom the world stood in awe, have 
been trampled under foot by the Popes, be- 
cause they trusted in theirown strength rather 
than in 6od. Therefore they could not suc- 
ceed. It is against the power of hell that we 
have to contend in this struggle* We must 
set about the work, hoping nothing from the 
strength of oar own arms, and depending 
humbiy on the Lord ; looking to the present 
distress of Christians, instead of dwelling on 
the acts of evil doers. Take bat another 
coarse, and thouj^h the work may seem to 
prosper for a while, all of a sudden, in the 
very height of the struggle^ confusion will 
come in, evil nken will cause boundless dis- 
asters, and the world will be deluged with 
blood. The greater our power, the greater 
our danger if we walk not in the fisar of the 
Lord." 

AAer this exoidiam, Lather eontinaed as 
follows : 

** The Romanists have raised three barriers 
against all reformation. When the temporal 
power has attacked them, they have denied 
Its authority, and asserted that the spiritual 
power was superior to it When any one 
rebuked them out of the Scriptore, they have 
answered, that no one hot the Pope was able 
to interpret Scripture. When they have been 
threatened with a oonneil, the reply has been, 
no one but the Sovereipi Pontiff has autho* 
rity to convoke a cooneil." 

**They have thus wrested from onr hands 
the three rods destined to correct them, and 
have given the rein to all evil. But now, 
God Mlp us, and give as one of those tnim- 
pets which overthrow the walla of Jericho! 
With the breath of our lips, let as throw 
down the paper walls, which the Remaniats 
have .built anrand them, and lift up the 
scoarges which punish the wicked, by ex- 
posing the wiles and stratagems of the devil." 

LuUier then begins theassanlt He shakes 
to its very foonoation that papal monarchy 
which had for centuries past bended together 
the nations of the West under the seeptre of 
the Roman bishop. That there is no such 
thing as a priestly caste, is the truth, hidden 
from the church even from its first ages, 
which he powerfuUv sets forth at the outset: 

*' It has been said, that the Pope, the bish- 
ops, the priests, and those who dwell in the 
convents, form the spiritual or ecdesiastical 
state; and that the princes, nobles^ citixens, 
and peasants, form the secular state or laity. 
This is a fine stoiy, truly. Let no one, how- 
ever, be alarmed by it M ChrtBUam belong 
to the apiritual state ; and there is no other di^ 
ference between them than that of the functions 
which they discharge. W^e have all one 
baptism, one faith, tmA it is thia which consti- 
tates the spiritual man. The auction, the 
tonsuie, ordination, consecration by the bishop 
or the pope, may make a hypocrite, but never 
a spiritual man. We are all alike consecrated 
priests by baptism, as St Peter says : * Ye 
an priests ana kings;' althoagh it does not 
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bdonff to »n to eaereim such offices, for none 
can take to himself that which is oprnmon to 
all, withoat the ooi^ent of the community. 
But if we were without this consecration 
from God, the Pope's unction could never 
constitute a priest. If a king bad ten sons of 
equal claim to the inhexitancoy and th^ should 
choose one of their number to act for them, 
they would all be kings, though only one of 
them would administer their common power. 
The case is the same with the Church. If 
any pious laymen were banished to a desert, 
and, having no regularly consecrated priest 
among them, were to agree to choose for that 
office one of their num^r, married or unmar- 
ried, thi« man would be as truW a priest as 
if he had been consecrated by all the bishops 
in the world. Au^tine, Ambrose^ and C>- 
prian were chosen m this manner. 

** Hence it follows that laity ai|d priests, 
princes and bishops, or, as they say, the clergy 
and the laity, have in. reality nothingf to dis- 
tinguish them, but their functions. They all 
belong to the same estate ; but all have not 
the same Work to perform. 

^ If this be true, why should not the magis- 
trate chastise the clergy 1 the secular power 
has been ordained by God for the punisnment 
of CYil-doers, and the praise of those who do 
well. And free scope should be allowed for 
it to act throughout Christendom ; let it touch 
whom it may, pope, hishc^s, priesto, monks, 
aans, or any others. St. Paul says to all 
Christians : Ld every eoul ^consequently the 
Pope also,) he whjeei to the higher jffowers^ for 
iiey bear not the eword in votn." 

Having in like manner overturned '*the 
other bamers,*' Luther passed in review the 
corrajptions of Rome« He 'displayed in a 
popular style of eloquence, the evils that had 
been felt and acknowledged for oentuiies^ 
Never had a more poble protest been heard. 
The great assembly before whom Luther 
spoke was the Church; the power whose 
corruptions he attacked was that papal power 
which had for affes weighed heavily upon all 
nations; and the reformation he so loudly 
called for was destined to exert ite powerful 
influence over all (!)hxistian nations through- 
out the world, and to last as long as man 
•hall exist upon the earth. 

He commenced with the Pope. ** It is 
monstrous," he says, •'to see him who is 
called the vicar of Christ, displaying a mag- 
nificence unrivalled by that or any Emperor. 
Is this to resemble the poor and lowly Jbsus, 
or the bumble St. Peter? The Pope, say they, 
is the lord of the world ! But Christ, whose 
Ticar he boasts himself to be, said : Ify king' 
dom it not of Hue world. Ought the power of 
the vicar to go beyond that of his Lord 1" 

Lather next proceeded to describe the effects 
of papal away. ♦« Do you know what end the 
Cardinals servo 1 I will tell you. Italy and 
Germany have many convents, religious foun- 
dations, and benefices, richly endowed. By 
vhat machinery can this wealth be drawn to 
Romel Cardinals have been created; to 
them these eLoisters and prelaeies have been 
81 



Siven ; and at this moment*— Italy is almost 
eserted, the convente are destroyed, the bish- 
oprics devoured, the towns falling to decay, 
the inhabitente demoralized, religions worship 
exphrin^, and preaching abolish^ ! And why 
is all this? Because, forsooth, all the wealth 
of the churches must go to Rome. The Turk 
himself would never &ve so ruined Italy." 

Luther then torned to his native country. . 

** And now that they have sucked the blood 
of their own nation* they come to Germany ; 
they begin softly ; but let us be on our guard, 
or Germany will soon be like Itelv. We have 
already some Cardinals here anci there. Be- 
fore the dull-minded Germans comprehend oar 
design, think they, they will have neither bish- 
opric, convent, benefice, nor so much as one 
penny left. Antichrist must possess the trea- 
sure of the earths Thirty or forty Cardinals 
will be created in a day ; to one will be ffiven 
Bamberg, to another the bishopric of Wurzf 
burg; to these will be atteched rich benefices, 
until the churches and the cities are left deso- 
late. And then the Pope will say, I am the 
vicar of Christ, and shepherd of his flocks. 
Let the Germans submit to my authority !*' 

The indignation of Luther kindled as he 
proceeded : 

**What! shall we. Germans endure these 
robberies and extortions of the Pope ) If the 
kingdom of France has been able to defend 
itself from them, why should we sufifer our* 
selves to be thus ridiculed and laughed att 
And, ! would that they robbed us oiHy of our 
goods! but they also l^y waste the churches; 
they fleece the sheep of Christ; abolish the 
worship, and silence the word of God." 

Luther exposed the *^ Rombh practice" of 
gradually abstracting the wealth and the reve 
nues of Germany. Annate, palls, commep,- 
dams, administrations, expective ffraces, rever- 
sions, incorporations, reserves, £c., all pasf 
before him : *' let us," says he, ** endeavour 
to pot a stop to so much ^retehedness and 
desolation^ If we want to march against the 
Turks, let us begin with those Turks who are 
the worst of all. If we hang thieves, and cut 
ofifthe heads of brigands, let us not suffer the 
avarice of Rome to escape, which is the greatr 
est of all robbers and thieves ; and that, too, 
in the name of St. Peter and of Jesus Christ ! 
Who can tolerate this 1 Who can keep si- 
lence t Has not all that the Pope possesses 
been obteined by robbery 1-*for he has neither 
purchased it, nor inherited it from SU. Peter, 
nor gained it by his labours. Whedce, then^ 
does it all come 1—" 

The Reformer proposes remedies for all 
these evils. He calls energetically upon the 
German nobility to put an end to these depre- 
dations on the part of Rome. Coming then 
to the Pope himself. " Is it not ridiculous,** 
he exclaimed, *' that the Pope should pretend 
to be the lawful heir of the Empire! Who 
gave it to him ? Was it Christ, when he said, 
^* The kingt of the Geniiiea exercise lordship over 
them f Imt it shall not be so voith you P^ (Luke 
xxii. 25, 36.) How is it possible to govern 
an empire, and at the same time to px«ach| 
o3 
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my, study, and have eaie for the poor! 
>hri8t forbade the twelve to carry with them 
either gold or two coats, because the duties of 
the ministry cannot be discharged, unless thera 
is a freedom from all other care ; and the Pope 
would at the same time govern the Empire, 
and remain Pope!" 

Lather went on to strip the Pontiff of his 
spoils : ^ Let the Pope renounce all pretensions 
to the kingdom of Naples and Sicily. He 
has no more right to it than I have. It is 
without any just claim, and inconsistent with 
the directions of Christ, that be holds posses- 
sion of Bologna, Imola, Ravenna, Romagna, 
the Marches of Ancona, &c, ^No man that 
VMtrreih^* says St. Paul, ^enUtngkik himulf 
'with the again cf ikU lift: (» Tim. it. 4.) 
And the Pope, who claims to be chief of the 
Church milttant, entangles himself more with 
the things of this life than any emperor or 
kinff. We must relieve him from all this 
buraen. Let the Emperor put into the hands 
of the Pope the Bible and mass-book, in order 
that his holiness may leave government for 
kinffs, and keep to preaching and praying.*^ 
He was quite as earnest against the Pope's 
ecclesiastical authority in Germany, as agamst 
his temporal power in Italy. **As a first 
step,*' says he, ** it behoves us to expel from 
all the German States the Pope's legates, and 
the pretended benefits which they sell us at 
their weight in gold, and which are mere im- 
postures. They take our money, and for 
whati — for legalizing ill-rotten gains; for 
dissolving the sacredness of oaths ; for teach- 
ing us to break faith; for instructing us in 
sin, and leading us directly to hell. Hear 
this, Pope ! not *• most holy,' but most sin- 
irin?! May God, from his throne on high, 
hurl thy throne ere long to the bottomless pit !" 
The Christian tribune proceeded. Having 
summoned the Pope to his bar, he cited before 
him all the corruptions which followed in the 
train of the Papacy, and began to sweep from 
the floor of the Church the rubbish that en- 
cumbered it. He commenced with the njonks. 
** Now, then, I come to that slothful crew 
who promise much, but do little. Bear with 
me, my friends ; I mean you well : what I 
have to say to you is a truth both sweet and 
bitter ; it is, that no more cloisters must be 
built for mendicant friars. God knows we 
have enough already-— ^nd would to heaven 
they were all levelled with the ground ! Va- 
gabonding through a country never has done 
and never can do good." 

The marriage of ecclesiastics comes next 
It was the first time that Luther had spoken 
on that subject. 

**To what a condition is the clergy fallen ! 
and how many priests do we find burdened 
with women and children, and their bitter re- 
morse, while no one comes to their aid ! It 
may suit the Pope and the bishops to let things 
fCo on as they list, and that which is lost con- 
tinue lost: be it so. But, for my part, I will 
deliver my conscience. 1 will open my mouth 
freely : let pope, bishop, or whoever will, tske 
- ^atitJ I 



[ say, then, that, according to 



the appointment of Christ and his aposde^ 
every town should have a pastor, or bishop, 
and that this pastor may have one wife, as St. 
Paul writes to Timothy: * Let the bishop be 
the husband of one wife,' (1 Tim. iiL 2,) and 
as is still the practice in the Greek church. 
But the devil has persuaded the Pope, as St. 
Paul tells Timothy, (I Tim. iv. 1—3,) *to 
forbid' the clergy *to marry.' And hence 
miseries innumerable. What is to be done 1 
What resource for so many pastors, irreproach- 
able in every thing, except thai they live in 
secret commerce with a woman to whom they 
would, with all their heart, be joined in wed- 
lock! Ah t let them set their consciences at 
rest; let them take this woman for their law- 
ful wife, let them live virtuously with her, 
without troubling themselves whether it please 
the pope or not. The salvation of the soul is 
of more consequence than tyrannous and arbi- 
trary laws, which come not from the Lord." 

It is in this way ^at the Reformation sought 
to restore purity of morals in the Church. 
The Reformer continued : 

** Let festivals be abolished, and none ob- 
served but Sunday: or, if it is wished to 
keep the great Christian festivals, let them be 
celebrateo only in the morning, and the rest 
of the day be regarded as a working-day. 
For since people do nothing on feast-days but 
drink, play, run into vice, or waste their tinie 
in idleness, there is much more offence to God 
on these days than on others." 

He then turns to the dedication of churches, 
which he designates mere taverns; and next 
notices the customary fasts and the different 
reli^ons fraternities. He insists not only 
against the abuses of these thin^ but aims 
to put an end to schisms. ^ It is time," he 
says, *^that we should take a serious interest 
in the affair of the Bohemians ; that we should 
lay aside hatred and envy, and unite with ' 
them." He proposes some excellent measures 
of conciliation, and adds : " It is thus that 
we ouffht to convince heretics by Scripture, 
following in this the example of the early 
fathers, and not exterminate them by fire. 
According to the contrary course the execu- ' 
tioners would be the best teachers in the world. 
Oh! would to God that on both sides we 
would stretch out the right hand of brotherly 
humility, instead of erecting ourselves in the 
opinion of our strength of argument and nsht. 
Charity is more needed than the Roman Pa- 
pacy. I have done all in my power. If the 
Pope and his adherents offer opposition, on 
their own heads must rest the responsibility. 
The Pope ought to be willing to surrender 
every thing — authority, wealth, and honour— 
if by so doing be could save one soul. But 
he would rather see the whole universe perish 
than yield a hair's-breadth of the power he 
has usurped! I am clear of these thingB*\'^ 
After this, Luther turns to the universities 
and schools : 

** I fear much," he says, ^ that the univeiei- 
ties will be found to be great gates leading 
down to hell, unless they take diligent care 
io explain the Holy Scriptures, aild to engruve 
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Ihem in tlie hearts of oor Toiith. I woold not 
adriie uiT one to place hie child where the 
Holy Scnptnrea are not regarded as the role 
of life. Every institotion where Crod's word 
is not diliceiitly studied most become cofo 
ropt.'*' WmhtT words! which governments, 
fathers, and the learned in all ages, would do 
well to consider. 

Towards the close of his appeal, he reverts 
to the Empire and the Emperor : 

*« The Pope,*' he says, **not being able to 
manage the ancient masters of the Roman 
empire, bethoo^t himself of the plan of ap- 
propriating their title and empire, and then 
giving them to ns Oermana. Thus it has 
happened that we have become vassais of the 
Pope. The Pope took possession of Rome, 
extorting from the Emperor an oath net to re- 
sde there; end hence it is that the Emperor 
is Emperor of Rome, without Rome! We 
have the name, and iha Pope the country and 
its cities. We have the title and arms of the 
EmpicB : the Pope monopolizes its treasure, 
power, privileees, und liberties. He devours 
the iE«rmi, and we are put off with the shell. 
It is thus that the pride and tyranny of Rome 
have at all Umes abused our simplicity. 

** Bat may Ood, who has given us such an 
empire, now stand by us ! Let us act worthily 
of ourname, our title, and our arms; let us 
preserve our liberty ! and let the Romans learn 
what it is that God has given us by their 
hands. They boast of having given us an 
empire. Well, then, let us take it,7or it is ours. 
Let the Pope abandon Rome, and all he holds 
possession of in the Empire. Let him cease 
bis taxes and extortions! Let him restore to 
us oar liberty, oor power, our property, our 
honour, our souls and bodies! Let the 
Empire be what an empire ought to be, and 
Jet the sword of princes no longer be lower- 
ed before the hypocritical pretansions of a 
Pope!" 

There is a lofty reason in these words, be- 
sides their foioe and perauasion. Did ever, 
before, «ny orator make such an appeal to the 
whole nobility of the empire, and the Emperor 
himself f Far from wondering that so many 
of the German Statea separated themselves 
from Rome, ought we not rather to be asto- 
nished that all Germany did not rise en maue 
and retake from Rome that imperial power 
which the Popes had with so much effrontery 
usurped I 

Luther terminates this bold harangue with 
these words: 

^ I can easily believe that I may have held 
too high a tone, that I may have proposed 
many things which will appear impossible, 
and attacked many errore with too much vehe- 
mence. But what can I do ! Let the world 
be offended rather than God ! They can but 
take my life. Again and again I haveofiered 
peace to my adversaries. But God has, by 
their own instruments, compelled me continu- 
ally to uplift a louder and a louder voice 
against them. I have one indictment in re- 
serve against Rome. If their ears itch to 
know what it is, 1 will utter it aloud. Dost 



thou know, Rome! dost thou not know 
well what i mean t • . . .** 

Allusion is probably made here to a tract 
on popery which Luther intended to f^ve to 
the world, but which has not been published. 
The prior Burkhard wrote at the time to Spon- 
gier : ** There is also a little book de exeerandd 
vtnere Bomarwrum ^ but it is kept back." The 
title indicated the probability that it would 
afford great occasion of scandal. There is 
reason to rejoice that Luther had the modera- 
tion not to publish this work. 

** If my cause is just," continued he, " it 
will be its lot to be condemned on earth, mnd 
espoused only by Christ in heaven. Let them 
come on then, popes^ bishops, priests, monks, 
and doctora! let them bring forth all their 
zeal, and let loose all their rage ! Verily, it 
is their part to persecute the truth, as every 
age has witnessed.'' 

But where did the monk aoouire so dear a 
perception of public affaire, wnich the States 
of the Empire themselves oAen found it diffi-* 
cult to estimate correctly 1 W^hat could em* 
bolden this obseure German to stand up in the 
midst of his own lonff.enslaved nation, and to 
strike such mighty blows against, the papal 
aothoritj 1 What is this mysterious strength 
which inspires himi May we not answer 
that he had heard these words of GUni, ad^ 
dressed to one of the hoj^ men of old : ** Be- 
hold, I have made thy face strong against 
their faces ; as an adamant, harder than flint, 
have I made thy forehead : fear them not." 

Addressed to the German Nobility, Luther's 
appeal socm reached all those for whom it had 
been written. It spread through Germany 
with wonderful rapidity. His friends tram- 
bled; Staupitz, and those who preferred a 
moderate course, thought the blow too severe. 
^* In these days," answered Lutfaer, •^ whatever 
is quietly mooted, falls into oblivion, and no 
one troubles himself about it."^ At the same 
time, he evinced perfect simplicity and humili- 
ty. He had no conception of the prominent 
part he was to perform. ** I know not what 
to say of myself,'* he wrote; *< perhaps I am 
the precureor of Philip, (Melanethon,^ and, 
like Elias, am preparing the way for him in 
spirit and in power. And it is he who will 
one day trouble Israel and the houseofAhab.^'^* 

But there was no need to wait for another 
than him who had already appeared. The 
house of Ahab was already shaken. The 
Appeal to the German NobiHfy had appeared 
on the 26th of June, 1520 ; and in a short time 
4000 copies were sold, — an extraordinary 
number for that period. The astonishment 
was univeraal. This writing produced a pow- 
erful sensation among all the people. The 
force, the spirit, the oeamess, and the noble 
daring which reigned throughout it rendered 
it a most popular tract. In short, it was felt 
by the common people as proceeding from one 
who loved them. The hesitating views of 
venr many wise men were clearly brought out, 
and the usurpations of Romtf were made evi- 
dent to the minds of all. No one at Wittem* 
berg any longer doubted that the Pope was 
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Antiehrist Even the ESector^B coort, ao cii^ 
cumspect and timid, manifested no disappro- 
bation, and seemed to wait the result. Bat 
the nobilitj and the people did not wait. The 
whole nation was roused ; the voice of Luther 
had deepl^r moved it; henceforth it was ffained 
over, and rallied round the standard that he 
raised. Nothing could have been mere favour- 
able to the Reformer than this pablicattbn. 
In palaces, in the castles of the nobles, in the 
citizens* dwellings, and even in the cottages 
of the peasantry, all were now prepared, and 
as though cased in steel, against the sentence 
of condemnation which was about to fall upon 
this prophet of the people. All Germany was 
in a flame; and whenever the Pope's bull 
might come, it would not avail to extinguish 
the conflagration. 

At Rome every thiiu; was ready for the con- 
demnation of the defender of the Church's 
liberties. That Church had long lived in pro- 
found securitv. For many years the monks 
of Rome had accused Leo X. of caring for 
nothing but luxury and pleasure, and wast- 
ing time in hunting, plays, and music, while 
the Church was nodding to its ruin.^ Now, 
at length aronsed by the olamours of Eck, — 
who had come from Leipsic to invoke the 
power of the Vatican, — the Pope, the cardi- 
nals, the monks, and all Rome w«re awake 
to the sense of danger and intent on saving 
the Papacy. 

In (act, Rome was brought into the neces- 
sity of having recourse to measures of stem 
severity* The gauntlet was thrown down ; 
the combat must be to the death.-^It was not 
the abuses of the Pontiff's authority itself 
that Luther had attacked. At his bidding, the 
Pope was required to descend meekly from 
his thsone, and become aeain a simple pastor 
or bishop on the banks of the Tiber. All the 
di^itaries of the Roman hierarchy were re- 
quired to renounce their riches and worldly 
gloiy, and again become the elders and 
deacons of the churches of Italy. All that 
splendour and power, which had for centuries 
dazzled the West, was to vanish away and 
give place to the humble simplicity of wor- 
ship of the first Christians. DoubUess God 
could have wrought these changes, and He 
will do so in his own time; but tmy could not 
be looked for from man. And even if a people 
had been found so disinterested and cour«^e- 
ous as to be willing to overturn the ancient and 
costly edifice of the Roman Church, thousands 
of priests and bishops would have put forth 
theif bands to save it from its fall. The Pope 
had received his power under the express con- 
dition of defending the dominion confided to 
him. Rome believed herself to be set by God 
for the government of the Church* We can- 
not, therefore, be surprised that she stood pre- 
pared to hurl the most terrible judgments. 
And yet for a white she hesitated. Many car- 
dinals, and the Pope himself, had no wish to 
resort to sevore measo res. The statesmanlike 
Leo was well a!Ware that a sentence, the exe- 
cution of which depended on the rather doobtp 
iul. cooseiit of the civil power, might •erioosly 



compromise the authoritr of the Chureh. He 
saw besides that the violent measures already 
resorted to had but increased this eviL Might 
not this Saxon motik be gained over? asked 
the politicians of Rome. Was it possible thai 
the Church's power, aided by Italian artifice, 
should fiiil to accomplish its object 1 Nego- 
tiation must yet be tried. 

Eck, therefore, Ibund many difficulties to 
contend with. He tried every expedient ; la- 
bouring incessantly to prevent any concessions 
to what he deemed heresy. In his daily vr&lks 
through Rome he loudly vaunted his aneer, 
and called for vengeance. He was qoidtly 
joined by the fanatical party of the monks. 
Emboldened by these allies, he besieged the 
Pope and the cardinals with fresh coura^. 
According to him, any attempt at concUiaUon 
was useless. Such eflforts, said he, are mere 
fancies and remote expectations. He knew 
the danger, for he had wrestled with the auda- 
cious monk. He saw the necessity for cutting 
off this gangrened member, lest the disorder 
should spre»l throughout the body . The vehe- 
ment disputer of Leipsic met and removed ob- 
jection after objection, and with difficulty per- 
suaded the Pope.^^ He was resolved to save 
Rome in spite of herself. He left no stone 
unturned. For hours together he continued in 
close. deliberation with the Pontiff.^He excited 
the court and the convents, the people and 
the church. **£ck is moving against me," 
says lather, **the lowest depths of hell; he 
has set the forest of Lebanon in a blaze.'^^At 
length he carried his point. The politic couo- 
sellors were overborne by the fanatics who 
were admitted to the papal oouncils. Leo gave 
way. The condemnation of Luther was de* 
teimined on, and Eck began to breathe freely. 
His pride was flattered b^ the thought that he 
had decided the ruin of his heretical rival, and. 
thus saved the Church. '^ It was well," said he^ 
** that I came at this time to Rome, for the er^ 
rors of Luther were but little known there. It 
will one day be known how much I hsTedone 
in behalf of this cause."^ 

Thus did God send out a spirit of infatua- 
tion upon the doctors of Rome. It had be- 
come necessary that the separation between 
truth and error should be effected, and it was 
error that was destined to make thesepaiatioii. 
Had matters been brought to an accom- 
modation, it c^nld only have been at the 
expense of truth ; but to take away from truth 
the smallest portion of itself is paving the way 
for its utter loss and annihilation. In this re- 
spect Truth resembles the insect which is said 
to die if deprived of one of its antennae. Truth 
requires to be entire and perfect in all its 
members, in order to the manifestation of that 
power by which it is able, to gain wide and 
salutary victories and extend its trium|4is 
to fiiture ages. Blending a little error with 
truth, is like casting a grain of poison into a 
full dish; that gram suffices to change the 
quality of the food, and death, slow but cer- 
tain, IS the result. The defenders of the doo> 
trine of Christ, against the attacks of its ad- 
venariesy guard its advanced outworks as 
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jnloQsIy as die oitaM itself; for the 
once in posaeflsion of tbe least important c^ 
the^e posts, is not far lenored from conquset. 
The Roman PoatiflT^ at the period we are treat- 
ing off determined apon rending asnnder the 
Church, and the portion which he has eon* 
tinned to hold, thoagh Atill magnificent, hides 
in yaiD, nnder outward pomp and ceremony, 
the principle that is undermining iti existence. 
Where the word of God is, there only is life. 
Lather,, coarageons as he was, would proba- 
bly have been silent if Rome henelf had kept 
silence, or shown any desire to make conces- 
mons. But God had not allowed the Reforma- 
tion to be dependent on the weakness of man^s 
heart; Luther was in the hands of One whose 
eye penetrated results. Divine Providence 
made use of the Pope to break eyery link be- 
tween the past and the future, and to throw 
the Reformer into a course altogether un- 
known, and leading he knew not whither. The 
Papal Bull was Rome's bill of divorce ad- 
dressed to the pure Chnrch of Jesus Christ in 
the person of one who was then standing as 
her humble but faithful representative; and 
the Church accepted it, that she might thence- 
forward hold only from her Head who is in 
hearen. 

Whilst at Rome the condemnatioD of Lu- 
ther was sought for with yioient animosity, an 
humble priest, an inhabitant of one of the rude 
towns off Switzerland, who nerer had any in- 
tercoorse with the Reformer, had been deeply 
affected at the thought of the blow which 
hung over him, and whilst even the intimates 
of the doctor of Wittembecg were silent and 
trembling, this Swiss mountaineer fornned the 
resolution to do his utmost to arrest the dread- 
ed buUl His name was Uiric Zwingle. 
William Bes Faucons, secretary to the Pope's 
Legate in Switzerland, and intrusted by the 
Legate with his duties during his absence, 
was bis friend. ** As long as 1 live," said the 
Nuncio ad inierim only a few days before, 
**yoa may rest assured of every thing on my 
Mrt that can be expected from a true friend.'* 
The Swiss priest, trusting to this assaranee, 
repaired to the office of the Roman Nuncio, (so 
at least we may conclude from one of his let- 
ters.) It was not for himself that he feared 
the dangers into which faith brines the be- 
liever: he knew that a disciple of Christ must 
be eyer vead^ to lay down his life. ** All that 
I ask of Christ for myself,*' said he to a friend 
to whom he at the time unbosomed his anxiety 
respecting Luther, *Ws that! may support the 
afflictions which await me like a man. I am 
a yessel of day in his hands; let him break 
me in shivers or strenf[then me as seems vped 
to him.'*^ But the Swiss preacher dreaded the 
eonseqnences to the Church of so severe a 
blow struck at the Refbrmer. He laboured to 
persuade the represenUtiye of Rome to inform 
the Pope on the matter, and to employ all the 
means in his power to deter him from excom- 
municating Luther.^* The dignity of the holy 
see itself is concerned in it," said he ; ** for if 
things come to such a pass, Germany, en- 
thnsiastidally attached to the Gospel and lU 



teatiher, will be sure to treat the Pope and his 
anathemas with contempt."^^ The effort was 
unavaiting, and it appears that, eyen at the 
time it was made, the blow was already struck. 
Stoch was tfasifirst occasion on which the path 
of the Saxon doctor and that of the Swiss 
priest were soordered as to meet together. We 
shall again find the latter in the course of 
this history, and shall behold him developing 
his character, and growing bv degrees to lofty 
stature in the church of the Lord. 

The condemnation of Luther once deter- 
mined on, new difficulties arose in the bosom 
of the consistory. The divines proposed to 
proceed immediately to fulminate the ssntence; 
the ciyi liana, cm the contrary, deured to com- 
mence by a citation. «^ Was not Adam," said 
the^, appealing to their col leagues, «' cited 
before he was condemned T *Adamf where 
art thou V said the Lord. In the instmiee of 
Cain likewise: « Where 1$ thy brother Abel V 
asked the Eternal." To these singulsr ar^ 
ments drawn from holy Writ, the canonists 
added considarations deriyed from natural law. 
^* Evidence of a crime," they said, ^* cannot 
take from any criminal the right of defending 
himself against the charge."^ It is pleasing 
to trace such principles or equity in a Romira 
synod. But these scruples did not suit the 
theologians of the assembly, who, earned 
away by passion, thought only of setting to 
work ouiokly. It was finally arranged that 
Luther's doctrine should be condenanM imme- 
diately ; and that as to himself and his adhe- 
rents, a term of sixl^ days should be granted 
them ; after which, if they did not recant their 
opinions, they should be all ifm /eesCo excom- 
municated. De Vio, who had returned from 
Germany sick, had himself carried on his 
couch to the sssembljr, unwilling, to miss 
this petty triumph, which afforded him some 
consolation. Though defhated atAugsbnig, 
he claimed to take part at Rome in eondemti- 
ing the unconquerable monk, whom his learn- 
ing, acuteness, and authority had failed to 
humble.^ Lntber was not there to answer? 
hence the boldness of De Vio. (hi the 15th 
of June the sacred colle^ agreed on the een- 
deranation, and gave their approbation to the 
celebrated hulL 

"« Arise, O Lord !" said the Roman Pontiff, 
speakinff at this solemn momsnt as Vicar of 
God and Head of the Church, ^ arise, and 
remember the reproaches wherewith fools re- 
proach thee all day long. Arise, O Peter 1 
remember thy holy Roman Church, mother of 
all the churches, and mistress of the faith. 
Arise, O Paul ! for a new Porphyrr is here, 
attacking thy doctrines and the holy popes, 
our predecessors. Finally, arise, O assembly 
of all the sainta ! holy Church of God ! and 
intercede for us with God Almighty."^ 

The Pope proceeds to cite, as pernicious, 
scandalous, and corrupt, forty-one propositions 
of Luther, in which the latter explained the 
** sound doctrine" of the gospel. The follow- 
ing are included in the propositions esf*- 

*^To deny that sin xemains in the infant 
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fliker Imptism is to trample under foot St. Paul 
and our Lord Jeans Ciirist." 

«• A new life ia the beat and bighest peni- 
tence*" 

*^To bnm heretloe ia eontnry to the will 
of the Holy Spirit," &c., &c. 

** Aa soon aa thia bull aball be published/' 
continued the Pope, " the biahopa are to search 
diligently for the writings of Martin Lather 
in which these errors are contained, and tb 
bum them publicly andsolemnW in the pre- 
sence of the clergy and of the luty. As to 
Martin himself, what is there, in the name of 
Heaven, that we have not done! Imitating 
the goodness of God Almighty, we are ready, 
notwithatandinff, to receive him again into the 
boaoih of the Church ; and we allow him sixty 
day a to forward to na hia recantation in writ- 
ing, atteated by two prelates; or, rather, 
(which would be more aatisfactory,) to pre- 
sent himself befDte us in Rome, that none 
may any mora doubt his obedience. In the 
mean time, he most from this moment cease 
preaching, teaching, and writing, and commit 
his works to the flames. And if he do not 
recant within the space of aixty dava, we, by 
theae presents, sentence himself and his adhe- 
lenta as open and contomacioas heretica." 
The Pope afterwarda pronooncea a long train 
of excommnnieationa, maledtctiona, and inter- 
dicts againat Luther and all hia partiaans, 
with ordera to seise their persons and send 
them to Rome.^ It ia eaay to gueaa what 
Would have become of theae senerous confes- 
sors of the Gospel in the dungeons of the 
Papacy. 

The storm was thus gathering over the head 
of Luther: the bull was published; and for 
oenturiea Rome had not uttered the sentence 
of condemnation without following it with the 
stroke of death. Thia murderooa meeaage 
from the aeven-hilled city was to reach the 
Saxon mopk in hia cloister. The moment 
waa well chosen; The new Emperor, who 
bad so many reasons for cultivating friendly 
Telationa with the Pope, would no doubt hasten 
to recommend himself by sacrificing to him 
an obscure monk. Leo A., the cardinals, and 
all the partiaana of Rome exulted^ foncying 
they saw their e^emy at their feet. 

While the eternal city was thus agitated, 
events of more tranquil character were paas- 
ing at Wittemberg. Melanctbon was shed- 
ding there a aoft but brilliant light. Near 
two thouaand auditora from Germany, Eng- 
land, the Netherlands, France, Italy, Hnnea- 
17, and Greece, were frequently aaserobled 
around him. He was twenty^our years of 
age, and had not taken orders. Every house 
in Wittemberg was open to this young pro- 
fessor, so learned, and at the same time so 
amiable. Foreign universities, Ingolstadt in 
particular, sought to attract him within their 
walla. Hia mends at Wittemberg reaolved 
to retain him among them, by inducing him 
to marry. Although he desired a partner for 
his dear Philip, Luther declared he would not 
be his adviser in this affair. Othera took that 
part upon themselves. The young doctor 



waa a frequent visitor at the house of the bur 
gomaster iCrapp, who belonged to an ancient 
family. Krapp had a daughter named Cathe- 
rine, of a mild and amiable character, and 
frreat aensibility. Melancthon*s friends urged 
nim to ask her in marriage; but the yoonff 
scholar was buried in his books, and would 
not hear of any thing else. His Greek au« 
thora and his Testament formed hia delight. 
He met the arguments of his friends with 
other arguments. At length his consent waa 
obtained. The nfcessary ateps were taken 
for him by his friends, and Catherine was 
given to him for a wife. He received her 
very coldly, and said, with a stgh,^**God has 
then willed it sol I must forego my studies 
and my pleaaures, in compliance with the 
wishes of my friends.**^ Yet he waa not in- 
sensible to Catherine's merits. "Her cha- 
racter and education," said he, "are auch as 
I might have desired of God. ^<{ta o %t6f 
ttxfiaCpotto.* And truly she is deserving of 
a better husband.'' The match was agreed 
on during the month of August; the espousals 
took pbce on the 95th of September, and at 
the end of November, the marriag^ was cele- 
brated. Old John Luther, with hia wife and 
daugbtera, came to Wittemberg on this occa- 
sion; and many learned and distinguished 
persons attended at the celebration of the 
wedding.** 

The young bride was aa remarkable for her 
vrarmth of affection as the youn? professor for 
his coldness of manner. Ever rail of anxiety 
fot her husband, Catherine was alarmed by 
the least appearance of danger to the object 
of her affection. When Melancthon proposed 
to take any step that might compromise his 
safety, she overwhelmed nim with entreaties 
to renounce his intention. "I waa obligred," 
wrote Melancthon, on one of these occasions, 
'* I was obliged to yield to her weakness ; — it 
is our lot." How many instances of unfaith- 
fulness in the Church may have a similar ori- 
gin ! Perhaps to the innuence of Catherine 
we should attribute the timidity and fears for 
which her husband haa been ofWn blamed. 
Catherine was no less tender and affectionate 
as a mother than as a wife. She gave liberally 
to the poor. *• Forsake me not, God, when 
I am old and grayheaded !" Such was the 
ordinary ejaculation of this pious and timid 
soul. The heart of Melancthon waa soon 
won over by the affectioo of his wife. When 
he had once taated the sweets of domestic life, 
he became fully sensible of their valne. Hs 
was formed, indeed, to relish them, and no- 
where was he more happy than with hia Ca- 
therine and his children. A French traveller, 
having one day found the ** master of Germa- 
ny" rocking the cradle of his child with one 
hand, and liolding a book in the other, started 
with surprise. But Melancthon, without beine 
dSconcerted, explained to him with so much 
earnestness the high value of children in the 
sight of God, that the stranger left the house 
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WMBT, to me hit own wotds* thea ho hod 
eatend iL 

The marriage of Melancthon added a do- 
mestic hearth to the Reformation. There 
was thenceforward in Wittemberg one familj 
whose house waa open, to all those who were 
breatbingr the new life. The ooncoiiTBe of 
atrangers was immense.^ People came to 
Melancthon concerning a thousand different 
matters; and the established rulo was to re- 
fose nothing to anj one.^ The Toung profes- 
sor was especially disinterested on occasions 
of doingr good. When his money was spent, 
he wooTd seciBtly part with his table senrice 
to some dealer, hut little concerning himself 
for the loss of it« so that he miffht have where- 
withal to relieve the distressea. 

Accordingly, ^ it would have been impos- 
sible/* says his friend Camerarius, ^* to have 
proyided his own wants and those of his 
umily, if a diyine hidden blessing had not 
furnished him from time to time with the 
means.'' His good-nature was extreme. He 
bad some ancient gold and silver medals, re* 
markabie for their legends and impressions. 
One day he was showing them to a stranger 
who was on a visit. <»Take any one you 
would like,'* said Melancthon to him. — "I 
would like them all,*' answered the stranger. 
*« I own," says Philip, «' I was at first offeiSed 
at this unreasonable request : nevertheless, I 
gave them to him.""* 

There was in the wriUngs of Melancthon 
a delightful odour of antiquity, which gave 
them an inexpressible charm, while it did not 
prevent the savour of Christ from being at the 
same time exhaled from every part of them. 
There is not one of his letters to his friends, 
io which one is not naturally reminded of the 
wisdom of Homer, of Plato, of Cicero, and 
of Pliny— CuaisT remaining always his Mas- 
ter and his God. Spalatin had desired of 
him an explanation of this saying of Jesus 
Christ: " Without me, ye can do nothing." 
(John XT. 5.) Melancthon referred him to 
Luther: " ^ Cur agam gestum spectante Roe- 
cio,' to use the words of Cicero,"*- said he. 
He then continues: **Tbe pasaape teaches 
that we must be absorbed by Chnst, so that 
We ourselves should no longer act, but that 
Christ should live in us. As the divine na- 
tare has been made one body with man in 
Christ, so should man be incorporated by faith 
with Jesus Christ." 

This celebrated scholar usually retired to 
rest shortly after supper. At two or three 
o'clock in the morning he was at work." It 
was during these early studies that his best 
Works were composed. His manuscripts 
were usually laid on his table, exposed in 
view of all who went in and out, so that he 
was robbcvi of several of them. When he had 
invited any friends to his house, he requested 
one or other of them, before sitting down to 
table, to read some short composition, either 
in prose or verse. W hen he made a journey. 



* "Why should I apeak m the prsaenee of Ros- 
ensMvorp. Relbrm. £p. Apr. IS, 153a) 



he always took wiA him some Toung persons 
as companions. He conversed with them in 
a manner both instructive and entertaining. 
If conversatbn flagged, each was required to 
recite in turn some passages from the ancient 
poets. He frequently resorted to irony, tem- 
pering it, however, by muc h sweetness. *« Ho 
does but nriok the skin," said he, speaking 
of himself, '*he never inflicts a wound." 

Learning was his passion. The great ob- 
ject of his life was to diffuse a love of letters 
and general information. Let us not forjcst 
that the literature highest in his estimation 
was the Holy Scripture, and only suboidi- 
nately the literature of the heathen. •*! dch 
vote myself," said he, **to one thing only; 
the defence of learning. We must by one 
example kindle the admiration of jrouth for 
knowledge, and lead them to love it for its 
own sake, not for the gain that is to be made 
of it. The ruin of letters brings with it the 
destruction of all that is good; religion, 
morals^ the things of God, and the things of 
man."^. .... The better a man is, the 
greater is his desire to preserve knowledge; 
for he knows that of all plagues ignorance is 
the most pernicious." 

Some time after his marria|ne Melancthon 
went to Bretten, in the Palatinate, in com- 
pany with Camerarius and some other friends, 
on a visit to his affectionate mother. As 
soon as he cauffht a view of his native town, 
he alighted, and kneeling down thanked God, 
for having permitted him to see it once more« 
Margaret, embracing her sop, almost swooned 
for joy. She pressed him to fix his abode at 
Bretten, and waS urgent in entreaties that ho 
would continue in the &ith of his fathers. 
Melancthon excused himself, but with much 
moderation and reserve, from fear of wound- 
ing his mother*8 conscience. He grieved at 
{carting from her; and whenever any travel- 
er brought him news from his native town, 
he was as meny, he said, as if going back to 
childhood itself Suoh, in the touching pri- 
vacy of domestic life, was the man who was 
one of the chief instruments of the religious 
revolution of the sixteenth century. 

The family peace and busy studies of Wit- 
temberg were shortly aAer disturbed by a 
tumult. The students quarrelled and came to 
blows with the citizens. The rector betrayed 

Seat want of energy. The grief of Melano- 
on on witnessing the excesses of these di^ 
ciples of learning may be easily imagined. 
Luther was indignant. His was not the cha- 
racter that would conciliate hj undue conces- 
sions. The disgrace these disorders brought 
upon the university deeply wounded him.* 
He ascended the pulpii, and preached with 
great foroe against these seditions; callingr 
on both parties to submit themselves to the 
magistrates.^ His discourse occasioned great 
irritation. ** Satan," said he, *^ not ^ing 
able to prevail against us from without, seeks 
to iniure us from within. I do not fear him ; 
but I fear lest the anger of God should fall 
upon us for not having fully received his 
word. In these last three years, I have besa 
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Ihriee Mcpoeed to gnat d«n^: in 1518 at 
AagsbuT?, in 1919 at Leipsic, and now in 

15S0, at Wittemberg. It is neither by wte- 
dom^ nor by yiolence, that the renovation of 
the Church will be accompliehed, but by 
hnraMe prayer, and a irold »ith, that shall 
tange Jesas Christ on our side.*> O my friend, 

Join thy prayers to mine, that the evil spirit 
may not be permitted to use this litde spark, 
to kindle a vast conflagration.*' 

But more terrible eonfltcts awaited Luther. 
•k-Rome was brandishing the sword, with 
which she was about to strike the preacher 
Df the Goepei. The rumour of the condem- 
nation which was about to fall upon him, far 
from depressing the Reformer, increased his 
eou rage. He took no paius to parry the stroke 
of this haughty power. It is by striking yet 
more terrible blows hfmself, that he will 
baffle those of his adversaiies. While the 
Transalpine eongre^tions were fulminating 
their anathemas apfainst him, he was planning 
to carry the sword of the word into the midst 
of the Italian states. Letters from Venice 
spoke of the favour with which the opinions 
Were there received. He ardently desired to 
send the Gospel beyond the Alps. But 
evangelists were required to be the bearers 
Df it. •• I couM wish," said he, «• that we 
had living books, that is to say, preachers, 
and that we could multiply and protect tiiem 
in all places, that they might convey to the 
people the knowledge of divine things.** The 
Prince could not undertake a work more 
worthy of himself. If the people of Italy 
were to receive the truth, our cause would 
then be unassailable.'* It doee not appear 
that this project of Luther was realized. At 
a later period, it is true, some preachers of 
the Gospel, Calvin himself among others, re- 
sided for a while in Italy: but at this time no 
Meps were taken to accomplish Luther's plan. 
He had looked for help to one of the princes 
of this world. Had be appealed to men in 
humble station,,but full of zeal for the king- 
dom of God, the result might have been very 
different. At the period we are recording, 
the idea was general that every thing must 
be done by governments ; and the association 
of private individuals, an agency by which 
in our days such great things are accom- 
plished in Christendom, was almostunknown. 
If Luther was not successful in his plans 
for spreading the knowledge of the truth to 
distant countries, he was but the more zealous 
in preaching it at home. It was at this time 
that he delivered, at Wittemberg, his discourse 
on the office of the mass.^'In this discourse he 
declaimed against the numerous sects of the 
Romish Church, and reproached her, with 
justice, for her want of unit|r. *< The multi- 
plicity of laws in matters of conscience," he 
exclaims, ** has filled the world with sects and 
divisions. The hatred thence engendered be- 
tween priests, monks, and latty, is even 
greater than that which exists between Chris- 
Bans and Turks. Nay, more than this; 
Sriests are mortal enemies to priests, and 
lonks to monks. Each is devoted to his I 



Ofwn sect, sad Mpises til oAem. T^itnwitf 
and love of Christ is broken up and destroyed. 
— He then attacks the opinion that the mass 
is a sacrifice and has any power in itself. 
** The belter part of every sacrifice, and eon- 
seqnently of the Lord's Supper," he says, •• is 
in the word and the promises of God. Witb- 
out faith in this word and in these promises, 
(he sacrament is but dead ; it is a body with- 
out a soul, a cup without wine, a purse with- 
out money, a type without fulfilment, a letter 
without meaning, a casket withoat jewels, a 
sheath without a sword." 

The voice of Luther was not, however, con- 
fined within the limits of Wittemberg, and if 
he did not find missionaries to carry his in- 
structions to distant parts, God had provided 
a missionary of a new kind. PrinUng was 
destined to supply the place of preachers of 
the Gospel. Tne press was to constitute a bat- 
tery which should open a breach in the Roman 
fortress. The mine had been charged by La- 
ther, and the explosion shook the edifi^ of 
Rome to its fouiKiations. His famous tract on 
the Babylonian Coptimiy nf the Ckwek appear- 
ed on the 6th of October, 1590.c« Never had 
any one evinced such courage in circa m- 
stanoes so critical. 

In this work he begins by setting forth, with 
admirable irony, all the advantages for which 
he is indebted to his enemies ; 

*« Whether I will or no," says he, •* I learn 
more and more eveiy day, urged on as I am 
by so many celebrated masters. Two years 
ago I attacked indulgences ; but with such fal- 
tering indecision that I am now ashamed of it. 
It, however, is not to be wondered at ; for then 
I had to roll forward the rock by myself." 

He then returns thanks to Prierias, to Eck, 
to Emser, and to his other adversaries. ^* 1 
dented," he continued, ** that the Papacy was 
from God, but admitted that it stood by ha- 
man ri^t But now, after having read all the 
subtleties on which iJiese worthies set up their 
idol, I know that Papacy is nothing but the 
reign of Babylon, and the violence of the 
mighty hunter Nimrod. I therefore request 
all my friends, and all booksellers, that they 
will bum the books I have before written on 
this sub|ect, and in their stead substitute this 
single proposition :— * The Papacy is a gene- 
ral chase, led by the Bishop of Rome, and 
having for its object the snaring and raining 
of souls.' "* 

Luther afterwards attacks the errors that 
prevailed with respect to the sacraments, 
monastic vows, &c. He reduces the seven 
sacraments of the Churoh to three; Baptism, 
Penitence, and the Lord's Supper. He ex- 
plains the true nature of the latter. He then 
passes on to baptism, aiid it is here especially 
that he establishes the excellence of Ihitk^ 
and makes a powerful attack upon Rome. 
** God," he says, ** has preserved to ns this 
sacrament alone pure from human traditions. 
God has said : * He that beHneth^ and is bap- 
tized, shall be saved.' l^is promise of God 
ought to beprsfetrsd to the glory of all wdrks, 
to all vows, satlsfaetions, induli^SDOes, and 
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e««ylUBjrwM0hiiiaiilm8iDv«BC0d. Now on 
tiiis pioDRM, leeetved by iaitht depends our 
nlvatioB. H we beHefe, o«r famrt is etrengtb- 
ond by tbe diTUie promise; and tiiongh a-b»- 
Uerer sbonM be bersft of all beside, this pro- 
raise wbiehhe beUe^es will nercr forsake hint. 
With this he will be able to withstnd the ad- 
versary who sssBttlts his sonl. It will be bis 
ispport in the boar of death, and his plea at 
tbe judfraent-esat of God. In all bis trials it 
will be his consolation that he can say : Cvod 
is iaithfiil to his piomise: I have received the 
pledge of it in baptism : if God is for me, who 
ean be against me! Oh, how riefa is the bap* 
tiled Cbiiatian ! nothing can rain him, hot his 
own refnsal to {fetieve. 

" Perhaps the baptism of fittle children may 
be objeeted to what I say as to the necessity 
of iaitfa. Bat as the woid of God is mighty 
to change the heart of an nntfodly person, who 
Is not less deef, nor less helpless than an in- 
6nt— ao the prayer of the Chorch, to which 
all things ate possible, changes the little 
child, by the operation of fmSk which God 
poois into his soal^ and thns porifies and re- 
news it.*^ 

HaWtt(|r explained the doctrine of baptism. 
Lather makes ose of it as a weapon against 
tbe Papaejr. If the Christian seally finds all 
his salTStton in renewal by baptism through 
faUk^ what need has he of the presoriptions 
«f Rome! 

^ For tbis reason,^' sa^ Lndier, ^ I deelaie 
that neither Pope, nor bishop, nor any other 
nan living, has authority to impose the least 
thiag^ npon a Christian without bis own con- 
sent. Whatarer Is done otherwise, is done by 
in arbitrary assumption.*' We are free from all 
men. The vow which we have made in bap- 
tisra is of itself sufficient, and moro than we 
on ever fnlfiL"* All other tows, then, may be 
dispensed with. Let whoeviBr enters into the 
priesthood or joins a monastle order, be as- 
mimA that the laboon of a monk or of a priest, 
however arduous, differ in no respect, as to 
their v«]ue m the sight of God, from those 
of a pesaant worfcinff in the field, or of a 
woman attending^ to the duties of lierhouse.^ 
God esteems all things according.to the faith 
whence they proeeeo. And It oflen happens 
that the simple labour of a serving man or 
wom«n is mora acceptable to God than the 
listings and works of a monk, because in these 
hst (aith is wanting. Christian people are 
the trae people of GM, carried captive to Ba- 
bylon, and there stripped of what they bad 
acoaired by their baptism." 

ooeh were the means by which the reli- 
gious revolution, we are relating, was accom- 
plished. The necessity of foitb was first es- 
tillished, and then the Reformera applied it 
to demolish and bring to dust the prevailing 
■opeisittioiis. It was with that power, which 
is of God, and which can remove mountains, 
that they advanced againat se many errore. 
These words of Luther, and many other simi- 
lar appeals^ eireulating for and wide through 
diiss, conrents, and country places, became 
ithewhola 
23 



Luther terminated this work en the Babyvi 
Ionian Captivity with these words: — 

** I hear that new papal exoommunications 
have been concocted i^inst me. If this be 
so, this book may be r^rarded as a part of my 
future ^recantaUon.' The rest will foHow 
shortly, in proof of my obedience ; and the 
whole will, by Christ's help, form a collec- 
tion such as Rome has never yet seen or braid 
of." 

After this, all hope of reconciliation be- 
tween the Pope and Luther must necessarily 
have Tanished. The incompatibility of the 
foith of tbe Reformer with the Chureh's 
teaching could not but be evident to the least 
diseeming. But at this very time fresh ne- 
gottations had just commenced. About the 
end of August, 1530, and five weeks before 
the publication of the *« Babylonian Capti- 
vity," the ehsqiter of the Augustinss was 
assembled at Bisleben. The venerable 8tau- 
pita resigned on this occasion the office of 
Vicar-general of the order, and Wenceslaua 
Link, who had accompanied Luthor to Aogs- 
burf , was invested with that dignity. 'Ae 
indefotigable Mil tits arrived suddenly during 
the sitting of the chapter.™ He was eageriy 
bent on reconciling the Pope and ^ Luther. 
His self-love, his avarice, but above all his 
jealousy and hatred were inlsrested therem* 
The vainglorioas boastine of Eck had tbrowa 
him into the shade; he new that the dochw 
of Ingolf tadt had dispanged him at Rome* 
and hd would have made any sacrifice to bafflo 
the plots of his troublesome rival b^ the 
prompt conclusion -of peace. The religious 
bearing of the question gave him little or no 
conoera. One day, as he himself relates, ha 
was at table with the Bishop of Mrassen ; and 
the guests had drank pret^ freely, when a 
new work of Luther's was brought in. It 
was opened and read ; the bishop went into 
a pasaion: the official swore; but Miltits 
laughed beartily.^^ Miltitz dealt vrith the Re* 
formation as a man of the world ; Eck as m 
theolo(pan. 

Stimulated by the arrival of Dr. Eck, Mil- 
tits addressed to the chapter of the Auffus* 
tines a discourse delivered with a very marked 
Italian accent, thinking by this means to 
impose upon his good countrymen.'' **The 
whole order of the Augustines is compromised 
in this afiair," said he : •* Point out to me, I 
prey you, some means of restraining Lather."^ 
" We have nothing to do with the doctor," 
answered the iathere, "and we should not 
know what advice to give you." The^ rested 
their answer, doubtless^ on the fiwt of Luther 
having been ndeased by Staupits at -Augs- 
burg from his oblig^ations as concerned tteir 
order. Miltits persisted. **Let a deputation 
of this venerable chapter wait on Luther, and 
request him to write a letter to the Pope, 
assuring him that he has never laid any plots 
apinst his person.^^ That will snffioe to ter- 
minate the affair." The chapter yielded to 
the proposal of the Nundo, mid commissioned, 
doubtless at his desire, Staupiti the late Vlear- 
geaenU sod Link hia successor, to 
P 
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•oinpnMS a mxmwxrj of tiM Ghristiaft's H^ 
I am poor, and have nothing^ more to ofier yoa ; 
and indeed is there any thing you have need 
of, save tpifitual gifts 1 I commend myself to 
the remembrance of your Holiness, praying that 
the Lord Jesas may ever preserve youl Amen !" 

The little book which Lather presented in 
token of respect to the Pope, was his discourse 
of ''the liberty of the Christian." The Re- 
former shows tncontrovertibly in this treatise, 
that the Christian, without infringement of the 
liberty which faith gives him, may submit to 
every external ordinance, in a spirit of liberty 
and love. Two truths are the basis of his ar- 
gument : ** A Christian is free, and all things 
are his. A Christian is a servant, and sub- 
ject in all things unto all. He is ftee, and 
has all things bv iaith ; he is a subject and a 
servaint in love.'* 

He fint shows the power of faith in render- 
ing the Christtan/re< .• ^ Faith unites the soul 
with Christ, as a spouse with her husband,'* 
says Luther to the Pope. ^ Every thing 
which Christ has, becomes the property of the 
believing soul : every thing which the soul 
has, boDomes the property of CbrisL Christ 
possesses all blessings and eternal life: thev 
are thenceforward the property of the souL 
The soul has all its iniquities and sins: they 
are thenceforward borne by Christ A bless- 
ed exchange commences X Christ who is both 
Ood and man, Christ who has never sinned, 
and whose holiness is invincible, Christ the 
Almighty and Eternal, taking to himself by 
his nupual ring of Faiik^ all the sins of the 
believer, those sins are lost and abolished in 
him; for no sins dwell before his infinite 
righteousness. Thus by faith the believer^s 
soul is delivered from all Mns, and elothed 
with the eternal righteousness of her bride- 
groom Christ. O happy union! the rich, the 
Boble, the holy Bridegroom takes in marriage 
his poor, guilty, and despised spouse, delivers 
her hom every evil, and enriches her with the 
most precious blessingSi'^-Cbrist, a king and 
a priest, shares' this honour and g^ory with all 
Christians. The C hristian is a king, and con- 
sequently possesses all things; he is a priest, 
and consequently possesses God. And it is 
/otM, not works, wnich brings him all this ho- 
nour* A Christian is free uom all things,— 
above all things,— faith giving him riefaly of 
all thifigs!" 

In the second part of his discourse, Luther 
presents the other side of the truth. '« Although 
the Christian is thus made free, he voluntarily 
becomes a servant, that he may act towards 
bis brethren as God has acted towards himself 
by Jesus Christ^*' «*I will serve," he saya, 
^' freely, joyfully, gratuitously, a Father who 
has thus shed upon me all the abundanoe of 
his blessings : I will beeome all things to my 
neighbour, as Christ has become all things for 
me."— ** From /btVA," continues Luther, 
<^ flows the Um€ of God ; from love flows a 
life of liberty, eharity, and joy. O how noble 
and exalted is the Christian's life! but, alas! 
none know it, and none preach it* By faith 
the Chiisdan aaoends to God; by love ha.de- 



to man ; and yet abides eter m God. 
Such is true liberty, a liberty which as much 
surpasses every other as the heavens are high 
above the earth." 

This was the worii with which Lnther ac- 
companied his letter to Leo X. - 

While the Reformer was thus addressing 
himself for the last time to the Roman Pontis; 
the bull which excommunicated him was 
already in the hands of the dignitaries of the 
German Chureh, and iit thedoore of Luther's 
dwelling. The Pope had eemmiasioned two 
hiffh functionaries of his eourt, Carrecioli and 
Aleander, to carry it to the Archbishop of 
Mentz, desiring him to see to its execution. 
But EIck himself appeared in Saxonv, as herald 
and agent in the ffieat effort of the Pontiff. 
The doctor of Ingofstadt had had better oppor- 
tunities than any other of knowing the force 
of Luther's blows : he bad seen Uie danger, 
and had stretched forth his hand to support 
the tottering power of Rome. He imaguied 
himself the Atlas destmed to bear up on his 
robust shoulders the old Roman world, which 
was ready to crumble into ruin. Elated with 
the success of his journey to Rome, proud of 
the commission which he had received from 
the Sovereiffn Pontiff^ and of the bull he bore 
in his hands, and which contained the con- 
demqlltion of his unconquerable rival, his pre- 
sent mission was in his eyes a {[reater triumph 
than all the victories he had gained in Hunga- 
ry, in Bavaria, in Lombardy, and Saxony* and 
from which he had previously derived so much 
credit. But all this pride was about to bo 
humbled. By intrusting to Eok the ]^ublica- 
tion of the bull, the Pope had committed an 
error which was destined to destroy its im- 
pression. So marked a distinction, grantnl 
to a man who did not h<dd any elevated rank 
in the Church, offended minds that were sn»- 
ceptible of oflfence. The Roman Bishops, ac- 
customed to receive the bulls of the Pope di- 
rect, took it amis^ that the present bull should 
be published in their dioceses by this unex- 
pected Nuncio. The nation which had ridi- 
culed the pretended victor in the oonferencea 
at Leipsic, when he fled to Italy, saw with 
astonishment and indignation the same person 
reappear on this side the Alps, armeo with 
the insignia of a pontifical Nuncio, and with 
power to crush men whom it held in honour. 
lAither regarded this aentenoe, conveyed to 
him by bb implacable adversary, as an act of 
peraonal vindictiveness. This condemnation 
appeared to him, says Pallavioini, as the con* 
coaled poniard of a mortal enemv, and not the 
lawful axe of a Roman llctor.*^ Accordingly 
this writin]^ was considered^ not as the bull of 
the Sovereign Pontiff, but as the bull of Dr. 
Eek. Thus the foree of the blow was broken 
by the very motives which had provoked it. 

The chancellor of Ingolstadt had repaired in 
haste to Saxony. It was there that he had 
given battle, it was there that he wished to 
parade his victory. He sucoeeded in getting 
the bull posted up at Meissen, at Merseburg, 
and at Brandenburg, toward the end of Sep- 
tember iiutinths first of ihaee towns it was 
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plMuded in a -phee wbera nobodjr oonld read 
It, and the bisbopa oftheee three dioceses were 
in no haste to pitblisb it. His great protector, 
Duke George himself, forbade the cooncil of 
Leipeic to make it public before they bad re- 
eeiVed the order of the Bishop of Mereebnig, 
tnd this order did not arrive till the followtng 
year. ** These difficulties are but for form's 
sdce,** thooght Eek at first; for in other re- 
Meets every thing seemed to smile upon him. 
Doke Geom sent him a ffilt cup and a few 
<lQeatB ; MilUtz himself, who had hastened to 
Leipsie on hearing that his rival was arrived, 
invited him to dinner* The two Legates were 
fond of the-lnxories of the table, and Miltita 
thought that he could not have a better oppov- 
tonity of sounding Dr. Eck than over toetr 
wine. •« When he had drunk pretty free)y," 
says the Pope's chamberlain, ** he began to 
boast above measure; he displayed his bull, 
and told how he had planned to bring that in- 
solent fdlow, Martin, to reason."** But it was 
not long before the doctor of Ingolstadt had 
oeeasion to observe that the wind was turning. 
A great change had been effected at Leipsie 
whhin a year.* On St. Michael's day, some 
students posted, in ten different places, placards 
wherein the new Nuncio was keenly attack- 
ed. Taking the alarm, he sought refuge in 
the convent of St. Paul, where Tetzel had 
already found an asylum, refused all visits, 
and obtained from the prior a promise that his 
juvenile opponenta should be called to account 
Bat poor Eck sained little by this. The stu- 
dents composed a ballad upon him, and snng 
it in the streets. Eck overheard it finom his 
seelosjon. At Ais all his courage vanished, 
and tbefbnntdable champion trembled in eveiy 
limb. Threatening letten poured in upon 
kim. A hundred and fifty students arrived 
ftom Wittemberg^ loudly exclaimmg against 
the Papal envoy. The poor Nuncio could 
bold out no longer. 

"^ I do not wish him to be killed»*^said Ln- 
to, **but 1 hop« his designs will be frus- 
trated.' Eck quitted his retreat by night, re- 
liied clandestinely from Leipsie, and sought 
lo conceal himself at Cobttrg. Miltita, who 
niates the circumstance, seemed to triumph in 
it even more than the Reformer. But his 
triumph did not last lonff. The chamberiain's 
plans of conciliation all failed, and his end 
wu depknable, having, while in a state of in- 
tadeation, fallen into Uie Rhine at Mentz. 

By degrees Eck resumed courage. He re- 
pMred to Erforth, where the dieolo^ans had 
«bown mote than one mark of their jealousy 
of the Wittembei!g doctor. He required that 
tbis bull should be publiahed in that city; but 
the students seized the copies, tore them in 
pieces, and threw them into the river* sayhng, 
** Since it is a bubble, let us seeitfioat.'^ 
'*Now,'^aaid Luther* on hearing of this, «^the 

e per of the Pope is truly a bnbble, (buUaJ^) 
:k did nottlare toshow himself at Wtttem- 
l>erg : be tent the bull to the prior, menacing 
bim,if it were not complied with, with the 
ndn of the untveratty. He wrote at the same 
lioke to Duke Johat biother and ooUeagne of 



Predefio s «* Donoltaheiliy proesedrog amiss," 
said he, ^^for I am contending for the faiths 
and my task costs me much care and IsJyonr 
as Weil as money.""^ The prior declared, that 
not having received a letter frem the Pope w^ 
companyinffthe bull, be must object to pub* 
lish it, anarefened the matter to the opinion 
of the kwyen. Such was the reception which 
the condemnation of the Reibrmer met with 
firom the learned world. 

WhHe the bull was producing this violent 
agitation in the minds of the Germans, a 
solemn voice was raised in another country of 
Europe^ One, who diseemed the extensive 
schism Uie Pone's bull would cause in the 
Chareb, stood lorth to udter a word of warn- 
ing and to deiend the Relbnner. This waa 
the same Swiss priest whom we have already 
mentioned, Ulric Zwingle, who^ without anr 
communication or previoua friendship witk 
Luther, put forth a tract replete with diser»> 
ticm and digni^, and the earliest of his nume- 
rous writings.* A fraternal affection seemed to 
attract him towards the doctor of Wi^temberg. 
«« The piety of the Pontiff," hesald, '* requires 
of him that he should joyfully sacrifice his 
dearest interests to the glory of Christ his 
Kine, and to the general peace of the Chuieh. 
Nothing' is mora derogatory to his true digni- 
ty than the having recourse only to rewuda 
and terrore lor its defence^ The writings of 
LutheY had not even been read, before he waa 
decried among the people as a hnetie, a schia- 
matio, and even as Antichrist himself. None 
gave him warning, no one refuted htm: he re- 
Quested a discussion, and it was thouffht suf- 
neient to condemn him. The bull that has 
been issued against him is disapproved even 
by those who respect the Pope's authority ; 
for they diaceni in every part of it traces of 
the impotent hatred of a lew monks, and not 
the mildness of a Pontiff who should be the 
vicar of a Saviour full of charity. It is univer- 
sally acknowledffed, that the current teaching 
of the Gospel of Christ has greatly degen»* 
rated) and that a visible and signal restoration 
of laws and -public morals b requisite.*!''^ Conp 
suit all men of learning and virtue, and it will 
be found that the more perfect their sincerity 
and their attachment to the truths of the Ooa- 
pel, the less are they atumbled by the hooka 
of Luther. There ia no one who does not co»- 
fesa that these books have made him a better 
map, although, perhaps, there may be some 
parte not to M approved.*^^ Let men of pure 
doctrineand of adinowledged probity beaelee^ 
ed ; let three princes above all suspicion, the 
Emperor Charles, the Kinjjr of England, and 
the King of Hungary, appomt arbitratore : and 
let the arbitratore read tne writinaa of Luther, 
let him be heard in penon, and kt whatever 
they shall determine be ratified* Vi»n<mt9 
17 foC Xp«tfVov nmMuik xai oA^^fca!"* 

This suggestion proceeding from Switier^ 
land was not attended to. It waa necessaipr 
that the great divoroe ahould take place; it 
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" May the doctrine and truth of Christ gain 
vtftarv!" 
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was needful that Christendom should be rent; 
the remedy for .the evils that oppressed it was 
to be discovered in its very wounds. 

And, indeed, what importance could be at* 
tached to this resistance on the part of a few 
litudents, priors, and priests % If the strong arm 
«f Charles Y. should unite with the power of 
the Pope, will they not together suffice to crush 
all these scholars and grammarians t Will any 
be able to withstand the combined power of the 
Pontiff of Christendom and of the Bmperor of 
the Westi The blow is struck, Luther is 
excommtmicated; the Gospel seems lost! At 
this awful crisis, the Reformer does not dis- 
guise from himself the neatness of the dan- 
ger in which he is placed. He looks for sup- 
port from above, and prepares to receive, as 
from the band of the Lord himself, the blow 
which seems about to crush him. The thoughts 
of his soul were gathered before the throne of 
God. M What is about to happen," said he, 
** I know not, nor do I care to know, assured as 
I am that He who sits on the throne of heaven 
has, from all 'eternity, foreseen the be^nning, 
the progress, and the end of this affair. Let 
the blow light where it may, I am without 
fear. Not so much as a leaf falls, without the 
* will of our Father. How much father will He 
care for us ! It is a light thing to die for the Word, 
«tnce the Word which was made flesh hath him- 
self died. If we die with htm, we shall live with 
him ; and passing through that which he has 
passed through before us, we shall be where he 
IS and d well with him fatemst/*^ At times, how- 
ever, Luther was unable to repress his contempt 
ibr the devices of his enemies,and we find in him 
a recurrence of that mixture of sublimity and 
irony which characterixed his writings. " 1 
know nothing of Eck*s movements," said he, 
** except that he has arrived with a long beard, 
a long bull, and a long purse—; but I laugh 
athisbull."« 

It was on the third of October^hat he was 
made acquainted with the PapTal rescript. 
** At last then this Roman bull has come to 
hand," said he, **I despise it; — and resist it 
as impious, false, and in eveiy way worthy 
of Eck. It is Chrtii himself who is therein 
condemned. No reasons are given in it; I 
am cited to appear, not that I may be heard, 
but that I may recant. I will treat it as a 
forgery, although I believe it to be genuine. 
Oh, that Charles the Fifth would act as a 
man ! oh, that for the love of Christ he would 
humble these demons!'^I glory in the prospect 
of suffering for the best of causes. Already I 
feel tn my heart more liberty ; for I now know 
that the Pope is Antichrist, and that his chair 
is that of Satan himself." 

It was not merely in Saxony that the thun- 
ders* of Rome had awakened apprehension. A 
private family in Suabia, which had been 
neutral in the contest, found its peace suddenly 
disturbed. BilibaJd Pirckheimer, of Nurem- 
berg, one of the most distinguished men of 
his age, who had lost his beloved wife Cres- 
centiA soon after f heir union, was joined in the 
closest bonds of affection with his two youn? 
sisters, Charitas, abbess of Sl Claire, and 



Chira, a nun in the same convent. These two 
yoonff ladies served God in solitude, and di- 
vided their time between study, attendance on 
the poor, and meditation on eteri^ity. Bilibald, 
engaged in the business of the state, sought 
relaxation from public duties in the corres- 
pondence which tie kept op with them. They 
were learned, read Latin, and studied the 
Fathers of the Church; but nothing was so 
dear to them as the Hol^ ^Scriptures. They 
had never had any other instroeter than their 
brother. The letters of Charitas are distin- 

fnished by delicacy and amiable feelings* 
oil of tender affiwtion for Bilibald, i^e dread- 
ed the least danger that approached him. 
Pirckheimer, to reassure this timid spirit, 
composed a dialogue between Charitas and 
Veritas, (Charity and Truth,) in which Veri- 
tas endeavours to stren^hen CharitasJ^ No- 
thing can be more touching, or rnore fitted to 
console an affectionate ana anxious heart. 

What must hare been the dismay of Chari- 
tas, when a rumour was spread that the name 
of Bilibald was posted up immediately under 
the Pope*« boll, in conjunction with the name 
of Luther! In fact, Eck, urged on by blind 
fury, had associated with Luther six of the 
mostdistinguifthed persons in Germany; name- 
ly, Carlstadt, Feldkirehen, and Egranoa, who 
cared very little for his proceedings, and Adel- 
maot Pirckheimer, and his friend Spengler, 
whose position as public fanetionaries ren- 
dered them peculiarly sensitive to reproach. 
The agitation was great in the «[>nvent of St. 
Claire. How could the disgrace of^Biiibald 
be endured t Nothing is more painfiil to re- 
latives than such trials. Pirckheimer and 
Spengler wrote to the Pope, affirming that 
they adhered to the doctrines of Luther only 
so far as they were in conformity with the 
Christian faith. Revenge and anger had been 
evil counsellors to Eck. The repatation of 
Bilibald and his friends brought the ball 
against them into discredit; and their charac- 
ter and their numerous comieotions increaaed 
the general irritation. 

Luther at first pretended to doubt the au- 
thenticity of the bull. •^I find,** said he, in 
his first writing he put forth, ^ that Eck has 
brought from Rome another bull, which is so 
like himself, that it might be named Doctor 
Eck^^-wi full is it of falsehood and error. He 
^ves out that it is the Pope's doing; whereas 
It is a mere piece of deception.** Having al- 
leged reasons for his doubts, Luther ends by 
aaying, ^ I require to see with my own eyes 
the seal and strings, the very words and eig^ 
nature of the bolT, in a word, every thing b^ 
longing to it; otherwise I will not caie one 
straw for these outcries.***'' 

But no one, not even Lnther himself, doubt- 
ed that the bull was the Pope*s. Germany 
waited to see what the Reformer would do. 
Would he stand firmt All eyes were turned 
towards Wittemberg. Luther did not keep 
them long in suspense. He answered by a 
tremendous discharge of artillery, puhlisbin£ 
on the 4th of November^ 1640, hb woiE 
'« Against the Ball of AntiehiiSt** 
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X WKat numberless errors niid' frauds,'* said 
lie, **baFe crept in amon? the poor deluded 
people under cover of the Church and the pre- 
tended infallibility of the Pope ! how many 
souls have ^us been lost ! bow much blood 
abed! how roanv murders committed! how 
manT kingdoms laid waste !*' 

'w can discern all the difference,*' said be, 
ironically, *' between skill and malice, and I 
care rery little for malice so unskilful. To 
bum books is an act so easy, that even child- 
ren maj perform it; how much more, then, 
the Holy Father and his illustrious doctors !'^ 
One would hnve looked for some more cun- 
Dio|r move. Besides, for aught I care, let 
them destroy my works! I desire nothing 
better ; for all I wanted was to lead Christians 
to the Bible, that they might afterwards throw 
away my writings.^Sreat God, if we had but 
a ri^ht understanding of the Holy Scriptures, 
what need would there be of my books 1 By 
God's grace, I am free, and bulls can neither 
soothe nor intimidate me. My strength and 
my consolation are in a place where neither 
men nor devils can ever reach them.** 

The tenth proposition of Luther, condemned 
by the Pope, was couched in these terms: 
**A man's sins are not pardoned, unless he 
believes that they are pardoned when the 
iffiest pronounces absolution." The Pope, 
oy condemning this proposition, denied that 
fiuth wad necessary in the saeratnent ** They 
pretend," exclaims Luther, **that we are not 
to believe that our sins are pardoned, when 
we are absolved by the priest. What then 
are we to dot Hear now, O Christians, this 
great news from Rome! Condemnation is 
pronounced against that article of which we 
profess when we say, * I beHette in the Holy 
Ghost, the Christian Church, and the remis- 
sion of sins.' If I knew that the Pope had 
leally issued this bull at Rome," (which he 
did not doubt,) **and that it had not been 
forged by that arch-liar Eck, I would proclaim 
to all Christians that they ought to hold the 
Pope as the very Anttchrist the Scripture 
speaks of. And if he would not cease from 
thus publicly proscribing the faith of the 
Chureh, then . . . let the temporal sword itself 
be opposed to Aim, rather than to the Turk ! . . . 
For tneTurk leaves us free to believe, but the 
Pope forbids it!" 

While Luther was Speaking with so much 
energy, new dangers were gathering. The 
plan of his enemies was to procure his expul- 
sion from Wittemberg. If Luther could be 
removed from WittembeT]Br, Luther and Wit- 
temberg would both be mined. One measure 
would rid Rome of her heretic doctor and of 
the heretical university. Duke George, the 
Bishop of M^rsebnrg, and the Leipsic theolo- 
frians were clandestinely labouring for this 
result^ Lother, on heannff of it, remarked, 
*•! leave the matter in God's hands."ii<These 
mtrigites were not altogether without effect. 
Adrian, professdV of Hebrew at Wittemberg, 
suddenly turned against the doctor. It re- 
<|Qired considerable firmness of foith to bear 
up against the weight of the Pope'a buU. 



There are some who will go only a certain 
length with truth. Such was Adrian. Awed 
by the Pope's sentence, he quitted Wittem- 
berg, and repaired to Leipsic to Dr. Eck. 

The bull was beginning to take effect. The 
word of the Pontiff of Christendom still car- 
ried force. Fire and sword had Ion? since 
taught subnaission. Tlie stake was stCI fixed 
and the fagots piled at his bidding. Every 
thing announced that an awful catastropfaie 
was about to pat an end to the audacious re* 
hellion of the Augustine monk. The Pope's 
nuncios had made urgent representations to 
the young emperor : Charles declared that he 
would protect the ancient religion; and in 
some of his hereditary states scaffolds were 
raised for the purpose of committing the writ- 
ings of the heretic to the flames."' Ecole* 
siastical dignitaries and counsellors of state 
attended at these autos-da^fe. Those ihmes 
will strike terror in all quarters, said the Ro« 
man courtiers. And they did, indeed, carry 
fear to many timid and superstitious minds; 
but even in the Emperor's hereditary states, 
the only part of his dominions where the clergy 
ventured to carry the bull into execution, the 
people, and sometimes the higher classes, 
ofken treated these pontifical demonstrations 
with ridicule or indignation. ** Luther," said 
the doctors of Lou vain, in an audience with 
Margaret, who at that time governed the Low 
Countries, ^ Luther is undermining the Chris- 
tian faith."— »« Who is this Luther V asked the 
princess. — "An ignorant monk." — "Well," 
replied she, "do you, who are learned, and so 
manT, write against him. The world will 
surely believe a company of learned men, 
rather than a single monk of no learning." 
The doctors of Louvain preferred an easier 
method. They raised, at some expense, a 
vast pile of wood. The multitude flocked to 
the place. Students and citizens were seen 
making their way through the crowd in great 
haste, carrying under their arms huge volumes, 
which they threw into the flames. Their ap-* 
parent zeal edified the monks and doctors; 
out the stratagem was soon after discovered : 
it was the SrmoneB diteipuH^ Thriaret, and 
other scholastic and popish books, which had 
been thrown into the fire instead of the writ- 
inffs of Luther.'** 

The Count of Nassau, viceroy of Holland, 
in reply to the solicitations of the Doinini- 
cans, to be permitted to burn the obnoxious 
books, answered: "Go preach the Gospel 
as purely as Luther, and you will have no 
reason to complain of any one." Conversa- 
tion turning on the Reformer at a banquet at 
which the greatest princes of the empire were 
present^ the lord of Ravenstein said aloud : 
"After the lapse of four whole centuries, a 
single Christian man has stood forth at last, 
and him the Pope would put to death."'** 

Luther, conscious of the strength of his 
cause, preserved his compofture amidst all the 
tumult excited by the bull."*" Were It not for 
your exhortations," said he to Spalatin, "I 
should hold my peace; assured as I am, that 
it is by the wisdom and the power of God 
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that the work must b« accomplished/'*" Hera 
was the man of a timid spirit urging openness 
of speech, while the man of native resolution 
was disposed to remain silent. The reason 
was, that Luther discerned the operation of a 
power whose affency was unnoticed by hii 
friend. **Be of good cheer/' continued the 
Reformer, ** it was Christ that began all thisi 
—-and he will bring it to its appointed issue; 
—even though mj lot be banishment and 
death. Jesus Christ is here present; and 
He that is in us is mightier than he that is in 
the world."»« 

But duty now requires him to speak, that 
the truth may be made manifest. Rome has 
assailed him; it shall be seen whether he 
shrinks from her blows. The Pope has 
placed him under the ban of the Church; he 
will place the Pope under the ban of Chris- 
tianity. The sentence of the Pontiff hss 
hitherto been absolute : he will now oppose 
sentence to sentence, and the world shall per- 
ceive which is the word of power. ** For the 
peace of my own conscience," said he, " I am 
resolved that men shall no longer remain 
ignorant of the danger they aze in;''i*'and forth- 
with he took steps to renew his appeal to a 
General Council. To appeal from, the Pope 
to a council was in itselr a crime. It was, 
therefore, by a fresh violation of the pontifical 
authority, that Luther. undertook to exonerate 
himself from the offences already laid to his 
charge. 

On the 17th of November, a notary and five 
witnesses, of whom Cruciger was one, as- 
sembled at ten o'clock in the morning, in one 
of the halls of the Augustine convent, in 
which Luthar resided. There, — the public 
functionary, Sarctor von Bisleben, being in 
leadiness to take a minute of his protest^— the 
Reformer b a solequn tone of voice spoke as 
Ibllows, in the presence qi the witnesses ; 

«• Forasmuch to a General Council of the 
Christian Church is superior to the Pop^ 
especially in matters of faith; 

** Forasmuch as the authori^ of the Pope 
is not superior, but inferior to Scripture, and 
he has no right to slav Christ*s sheep, or oast 
them into the jaws of tho wolf; 

** U Martin Lather, an Augustine, and Doe- 
tor of the Holy Scriptures at Witlemberg, on 
my own behalf, and on behalf of such as stand 
or shall stand on my sidsr do, by this instru- 
ment, appeal from his holiness, Pope Leo, to 
a General Christian Council, heiealler to be 
held. 

*^l appeal from the aforesaid Pope Leo; 
first, as an unjust, hsst^, and oppressive judge, 
who eoademna me without having given me 
a hearing, and without declaring the grounds 
of his judgment : — secondly, as a heretio and 
apostate, misguided, hardened, and condemn- 
ed by Holy Writ, who requires me to deny 
the necessity of Christian faith in the oae of 
the sac|raments;*^thirdly, as an enemy, an 
Antichrist, an adversary of the Scripturas, 



* The German copy has a few parsgraphs 
which are not in the Lran. 



and a vsnrper of tbeii authority,*'' whor pvs- 

sumes to set up his own decrees against all 
the declarations of the woid of God ;-%Hirlhly, 
as a contemner, a calumniatot, a blasphemer 
of the Holy Christian Church, and of everf 
free Council, who asserts that! Council is 
nothing in itself. 

^* Wherefore, I most hnmbly beseech the 
most serene, illustrious, excellent, wise, and 
worthy lords, Charles the Roman Emperor, 
the Electors, princes, counts, barons, knights, 
gentlemen, cities, and municipalities of the 
whole German nation, to adhcore to 'this mj 
protest, and unite with me to renst the anti- 
christian proceedings of the Pope«^-for God's 
fflorj^, in defence of the Church and of the 
Uhnstian faith, and to uphold the free Coun- 
cils of Christei^kxn; and Christ, oar Sayiour, 
will richly reward them by his everlasting 
grace. But if there be any who set my en- 
treaties at naught, preferring obedience to the 
Pope, an impious man,"*— rather than to obey 
God, I do hereby disavow all reepoBsibility 
on their account, having given a £aiithfid 
warning to their consciences; and 1 leave 
them to the final judgment of God, together 
with the Pope and all his adherents.^ 

Such was Luther*s instrument of divorce ; 
such was his answer to the Pontiff's hulk It 
was a deeply momentous declaratioa. The 
charges which he brought against the Pope 
were of the gravest chameter^ nor were they 
lightly prefened. The nrotest was eiiculaied 
throughout the whole ot Gennaayt and found 
its way into most of the ooarts of Christen 
dom. 

Luther, however, thoagh his leoenl ac* 
mi^ht have seemed the very extreinity of 
danng, had another and a atiU holder meosors 
in contemplation. He was determined that 
in nothii^ would he be behind Rome. The 
monk of Wittemherg shall do all that the 
Sovereign Pontiff ventures to do. Sentence 
against sentence he has already pronounced ; 
he will new kindle pile for pile. The de- 
scendant of the Medici and tne miner's son 
have encountered each other in the lists, breast 
to bieast; and while that conflict continaes 
with which the world is destined to lesoond, 
not a blow shall be atmek by the one com- 
batant that shall not be letumed hv the other. 
On the 10th of December, a plaeard was 
afilxed to the walls of the university of Wii> 
temberg. It contained an invitation to the 
professora and students to repair at the hour 
of nine in the morning to the east gate, beside 
the Holy Cross. A great nnmher of doctors 
and youths assemble, and Lnther, putting 
himself at their head, led the procession to the 
appointed spot. How many piles had Rome 
kindled during the ages of her domiaation ! 
Luther was now to make a better application 
of the gnat Romtah principle. It was only 
of some musty writings that he sought to be 
rid, and fire he thought could never be em- 
ployed to better purpose. "A scaffold had 
alreMly been eraeted. One of the oldest 
among the Mastera of Arts soon sst fire to iL 
As the flames arose, Lnther 4iew aigh^ and 
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cast into the midst of them the Canon Law, 
the Decretals, the ClemeDtiDes, the Extra- 
vagaots of the Popes, and a portion of the 
works of Eck and of Emser. When these 
books had been reduced to ashes, Luther took 
the Pone's 'Bull in his hand, held it up, and 
said aloud : " Since thou hast afflicted the 
Lord's Ho]j One, may fire unquenchable a^ 
fiict and consome thee!" and thereupon he 
threw it into the flames. He then with much 
composure bent his steps towards the city, 
and the crowd of doctors, professors, and stu- 
dents, with loud expressions of applause, 
returned to Wittemberg in his train. "The 
Decretals," said Luther, "are like a body 
whose face is as fair as a virgin's; but its 
limbs axe forceful as those of the lion, and its 
tail is that of the wily serpent. In all the 
papal laws, there is not a single word to teach 
us what Jesus Christ truly is.'"^— " My ene- 
mies,'' he said again, " by burning my books, 
may have disparaged the truth in the minds 
of the common people, and occasioned the 
loss of souls ; for that reason I have burned 
their books in my turn. This is a mighty 
struggle but just. begun. Hitherto I haye 
been only jesting with the Pope. I entered 
upon this work in the name of God; — He 
will bring it to a close witliout my aid, by his 
own power. If they dare to burn my books, 
—of which it is no vain boast to say that 
they contain more of the Gospel than all the 
Pope's books put together, — I may with far 
better reason bum theirs, which are wholly 
worthless." 

Had Luther commenced the Reformation by 
an act like this, the consequences might haye 
been deplorable. Fanaticism might have been 
awakened by it, and the Church forced into a 
eareer of disorder and violence. But in the 
first stages of his task, the Reformer had been 
satisfied with calmly expounding the doctrines 
of Scripture. The foundations of the edifice 
bad been cauttooslv and securely laid. In the 
present posture of affairs, a vigorous blow, 
such as ne had just struck, might not merely 
be productive of no ill effect; it miffht proba- 
bly hasten the moment when Christianity 
should rejoice over the downfall of the power 
by which the Christian world had so long 
been held in thraldom. 

Luther by this act distinctly announced his 
separation from the Pope and the Papal 
Church. After his letter to Leo, such an an- 
nouncement might in his estimation be neces- 
sary. He now accepted the excommunication 
which Rome had pronounced. He priiclaimed 
io the face of Christendom that between him 
and the Pope there was war even Io the death. 
Like the Roman who burned the vessels that 
had conveyed him to the enemy's shore, he 
left himself no resource, but to advance and 
offer battle. 

We have seen how he re-entered Wittem- 
berg. On the following morning, the hall of 
the academy was more than usually crowded. 
The minds of those that composed the assembly 
bad been excited, a deep solemnity prevailed, 
the address which the doctor was to deliver 



was the sabject of earnest expectation. He 
proceeded with a portion of his commentary 
upon the Psalms, which he had begun in 
the month of March of the preceding year. 
Having finished his lecture, he paused for ^ 
few moments, and then he said with gieat vi- 
vacity : " Be on your guard against the laws 
and statutes of the Pope. I have binned the 
Decretals, but that is piere child's play. It is 
time, and more than time, that the Pope him- 
self were burned, — I mean," he immediately 
subjoined — "the 'papal chair, with all its fehle 
doctrines, and all its abominations^'^ As- 
suminjg; then a moie solemn tone : " If yon do 
not with your whole hearts resist the impious 
usurpation of the Pope, you cannot be saved. 
Whosoever takes pleasure m the Popish* doo- 
trine and worship will be lost to all eternity in 
the world to come."*** 

" True," added he, " if we reject that false 
creed, we must.expect no less than to encounr 
ter every kind of danger— even to the loss of 
life. But far better it is to expose ourselves 
to all the perils that this present world can 
assail us with, than to hold our peace! So 
long as my life shall last, I, for my part, will 
never cease to warn my brethren of the wound 
and plague of Babylon, lest any of those who 
now walk with us should slide back like the 
rest into the pit of hell." 

It is difficult to conceive the effect which 
was produced upon the auditory by this dis* 
course, with the energy of which we oui^ 
selves cannot fail to be struck. " Not a man 
among us," adds the candid student to whom 
we are indebted for its preservation, " unless 
be be a senseless blocK, (as all the Papists 
are," he remarks in a parenthesis)—" not a 
man amon^ us doubts that this is the very 
truth. It is evident to all the fiuthful, that 
Doctor Luther is an angel of the living Godi 
commissioned to lead back the sheep of 
Christ's flock to the wholesome pastures from 
which we have wandered."'** 

This discourse and the act which preceded 
it mark an important epoch in the Reforma- 
tion. In his heart, Luther had been alienated 
from the Pope by the controversy at Leipsic. 
But at the moment when he burned the bull, 
he declared in the most explicit manner his 
separation from the Bishop of Rome and the 
Roman Church, and his adherence to the 
Church universal, as founded by the apostles 
of Jesus Christ. At th^ east gate oi Wittem- 
berg he kindled a flame which three hundred 
years have not yet extinguished. 

" The Pope,^' said he, " has three crowns : 
— ^I will show you why ;— the first is againat 
God, for he abrogates religion; — ^the second 
against the Emperor, for he abrogates the se- 
cular power; — the third against society at 
large, for he abrogates marriage."^^ When he 
was accused of too much violence in his op* 
position to Popery: — "Oh!" he replied, 
" were it mine to choose, my testimony against 
it should be no other than the voice of thun- 
der, and every word should fiidl like the fiery 
bolt."»* 

This undaanted apiiit was rapidly < 
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moated to Lnther't iriends and feUow-coan- 
trymen. The nation rallied round him. Me- 
hinethon, about this time, addressed to the 
States of the Empire a diseoarse which, for 
elegance of style and strength of reasoning, is 
worthy of its amiable aathor. It was an an* 
swer to a book attributed to Emser, but pub- 
lished under the name of the Roman theologian 
Rhadinns. Never had Luther himself spoken 
with greater ener^ ; and yet in Melancthon's 
composition there is a grace superadded, which 
wins it way to the heart 

AAer proving, by texts quoted from Scrip- 
ture, that the Pope is not superior to other 
Insbops ; — ^ What hinders us," he asks of 
the States, *^ from depriving the Pope of the 
authority with which we have invested himl^ 
It is a matter of small concern to Luther that 
our wealth— the treasuie of Europe— is sent 
to Rome. What grieves him, and grieves us 
also, is, that the Papal laws and Pontifical do- 
minion entail upon the souls of men, not jeo- 
pardy merely, but absolute ruin. Every man 
may judge for himselff whether or not it be- 
iioves him to dedicate his money to the main- 
tenance of Romish luxury ; but to form a judg" 
ment on matters of religion and the holv mys- 
teries is beyond the capacity of the multitude. 
On this ground does. Luther appeal to your 
faith and to your zeal ; and every pious man, 
if not Ofienly, at least by secret groans and 
sighs, joins lii the same invocation. Recollect 
that you are Christians, princes of a Christian 
nation, and hasten to rescue the piteous wreck 
of Christianiur from the tyrannous hand of 
Antichrist. They who would persuade you 
that you have no jurisdiction over these priests 
are deeeivinff you grossly. Let the same spirit 
tba( animated Jehu against the priests of Baal, 
urge you by that memorable example to crush 
the Romish superstition ; a superstition more 
detestable by far than the idolatry of Baal 
itself. "'^ Such was the language in which the 
mild Melancthon addressed the princes of Ger- 
many. 

Here and there a cry of alarm was raised 
among the friends of the Reformation. Men of 
feeble character, ever inclined to concession 
and compromise, and Staupitz, the foremost 
of this class, gave utterance to sentiments of 
deep concern. ** All that has been done hith- 
erto," said Luther to him, ^ has been mere 
play. Remember what you vourself said ; — 
if God were not the author of all this, it never 
could have taken place. The tumult is con* 
tinually growing more and more tumultuous ; 
nor do I think that it will ever be appeased 
until the last day.^^rhis was Luther's method 
of encouraging the timorous. Three centu- 
ries have pasM away, and the tumult is not 
appeased yet. 

'« The Papacy," continued he, <* has ceased 
to be what it was yesterday, and the day be* 
fore. Excommunicate me, and bam my writ- 
ings it may,— 4iy, and put me to death !— -but 
that which is now going forward it can never 
•top. We stand on the very threshold of 
some wonderful dispensation.**' When I burn- 
ed the boiUit was with iaward fear and trem- 



bling; but I look back upon that act with more 
pleasure than upon any passage of my life.**''* 

Here we cannot but pause, delighted to trace 
the image of the future so vividly impressed 
on the mighty mind of the Reformer. •* O my 
father," says he to Staupitz in the conclusion 
of his letter, ^* pray for the word of God and 
for me ! I am hurried along by these billows, 
and wellnigh overwhelmed."** 

On every side, then, the battle is now be- 
gun. The combatants have flung away their 
scabbards. The Word of God has reclaimed 
its rightful audiority, and the sentence of de- 
position has ffone forth against him who had 
usurped the place of God. Theagritstion per- 
vades every class of the community. In no 
age has there been a lack of selfish men, who 
would gladly aHow mankind to slumber on in 
error and corruption : but those whose hearu 
are enlar^d, however timid by natural consti- 
tution, think far difTerently. ** We are well 
aware," says the mild and moderate Melano 
then, ^ that statesmen are averse from all in- 
novation ; and it must be confessed that in 
this scene of mournful confusion, which we 
call human life,— controversies, however just 
the grounds from which they spring, are always 
chargeable with some measure of evil. Never- 
theless, it is necessary that God's word and 
bis commandments should have preference in 
the Church over every earthly interpst.^'' The 
everlasting anger of God is denounced against 
such as endeavour to suppress the truth. It 
was Lnther^s duty, thereforcr^^i Christian 
duty from which he could in no way escape, 
more especially as he held the office ot a 
teacher in the Church,— to reprove those per- 
nicious errors which unprincipled men were 
so shamefully engaged in dtfibsing. If these 
disputes engender many evils, as, to my great 
grief," he adds, ^I perceive that they do, the 
fault rests with those who first propagated er- 
ror, and with those who now, with diabolical 
malignit^r, attempt to uphold it." 

But this was not the opinion entertained by 
all. Luther was overwhelmed with reproach- 
es,— the storm burst upon him from every 
quarter. — ^^ He stands alone !" said some. — 
** He teaches new doctrines !" said others. 

" Who knows," replied Luther, deeply con- 
scious of the vocation he had received from on 
high,— «« who knows whether God has not 
called and chosen me for this very purpose, 
and whether they who despise roe have not 
reason to fear lest they be iound despisera of 
God himselff^ Moses was alone when the 
Israelites were led out of Egypt; Elijah was 
alone in the time of King Ahab ; Ezekiel was 
alone at Babylon. God has never chosen for 
his prophet either the high-prfest or anv other 
person of exalted rank; he has generally cho- 
sen men of a mean and low condition, — ^m the 
instance of Amos, even a simple shepherd. 
The saints in every age have been called upon 
to rebuke the great of this world — Kings and 
princes— priests and scholars — and to fulfil 
their office at the peril of their lives. Has it 
not been thus under the New Testament dis- 
pensatioB t Ambrose in his time stood alone ; 
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•fto' him, JMome was alone H*later still, Aa- 
gustioe was alone. I say not that 1 am a 
pmphet; hot I say that they have the more 
reason to fear, because I am alone and they are 
Biany."> Of this I am sore, that the Word of 
God is with me, and that it is not with them." 

**• It is asserted also," continues he, ^^that I 
am biinffing; forward novelties, and that it is 
impossible to believe that aU other teachers 
for so long a time have been in error. 

<« No— %ese are not novelties that I preach ! 
—But I affirm that the doctrines of Christiani- 
ty have been lost si^ht of by those whose spe- 
cial duty it was to preserve them-—by the 
learned— by the bishops. I doobt not, indeed, 
that the truth has still found an abode ii^some 
few hearts, were it only with infants in the 
cradle.''* Poor hasbandmen and simple child- 
ren, in these davs, understand more of Jenu 
Chriwi than the rope, the bishops, or the doc- 
tors. 

" I am accused of rejecting the holy doctors 
of the Churnh. I reject them not, but since 
those doctors all labour to prove what they 
write b^ the Holy Scriptures, it follows that 
the Scnptores must be clearer and more con- 
clusive than their writings. Who would 
ever think of proving what is in itself obscure 
by the help or something obscurer still ? Ne- 
oessity^ therefore, obliges us to have recourse 
to the Bible, as all the doctors have done ; 
and to teet their writings by it,-— for the Bible 
is our only rule and standard. , * 

^ Bat it is fonher objected tliat men high in 
station pursue me with their censures. What 
then !— 4ionot the Scriptures clearly show that 
thev who persecute are generally in the wrong, 
and Ihey who suffer persecution in the right, 
— that the majority iias alwa](f been on the 
side of felsehood, and the minotity only on the 
ride of truth 1 It is the fate of truth to occa- 
sion an outcry."** . 

Luther then passes under review the vari- 
otis propositions which had been condemned 
by the bull as heretical; and demonstrates 
their truth by arguments drawn from Holy 
Scriptnre. "With how much force, in particu- 
lar, does he maintain the doctrine of grace ! 

«* What," says he, "shall we say, that na^ 
tnie, antecedently to, and unassisted by, grace, 
can hate sin, flee from sin, and repent of it, 
while yet, after grace vouchsafed, that same 
nature loves sin, seeks it, yearns after it, and 
never ceases to strive agamst grace and op- 
pose it,— this being the burden under which 
the saints are continually groaning. It is as 
though you were to tell me that some sturdy 
tree, which my utmost efforts could never 
bend, would bend of its own accord were it 
left alone, or that some torrent which dikes 
and dams were ineffectual to restrain would 
check its own course if all these impediments 
were removed. NO! never shall we attain 
to repentance bv considering sin or its conse- 
qcences, but only by fixing onr contemplation 
on the wounded Saviour, and on the love of 
which his wounds are the token.'* The know- 
ledge of sin most proceed from repentance,— 
not fepentanoe firom the knowledge of rin. 



That knowledge is the fruit,-»repentance the 
tree. In our country the fruit grows on the 
tree, but in the domain of his Holiness it 
would seem that the tree grows on the fruit !" 

The intrepid teacher, though protesting, yet 
retracts jBome of his propositions. Notwith- 
standing all his protestations, Luther reiraelM, 

But our surprise will cease, when we learn 
the manner of his doing this. After citing the 
four prepositions regarding indulgences which 
had been condemned by the bull,* he simply 
adds: 

"In deference to the holy and learned bull, 
I retract all that I have ever advanced on the 
subject of Indulgences. If my books deserved 
to be burned, it was because they contained 
certain concessions to the Pope in respect to 
that doctrine of indulgences; on which ac- 
count 1 myself now condemn them to the 
flames." 

Then follows another retractation in respect 
to John Hues : "I now say, not that tome of 
the articles but that tdl the articles propound- 
ed by John Huss are altogether orthodox. 
The rope in condemning Huss has condemn- 
ed the Gospel. I have gone Ave times as far 
as he, and yet I greatly fear I have not gone 
far enough. Huss only says that a wicked 
Pope is not a member of the Christian Church ; 
x-I, on the other hand, were I now to see St 
Peter himself seated' in the Roman chair, 
would denv that he was P«ope by God^s ap- 
pointment." 

The powerful language of the Reformer 
sunk deep into men's minds, and prepared 
them for enfranchisement. Every word was 
a living spark helping to spread the flame 
through the whole nation, cut an important 

Question was yet to be decided. Would the 
^rince, whose territory Luther inhabited, con^ 
cur in the execution of the bull, or would he 
oppose it? This question was not easily an- 
swered. The Elector, as well as the other 
princes of the Empire, was then at Aix4a- 
Chapelle. It was there that the crown of 
Charlemagne was placed on the head of the 
youngest, and yet the most powerful monarch 
of Christendom. The pomp and magnificence 
displayed on that occasion surpass^ all pre- 
vious example. After the ceremonv, Charles 
the Fifth, attended ^jr Frederic and the other 
princes, by the ministers and ambassadors, 
immediately repaired to Cologne. Aix-la^ 
Chapelle, which had been visited by the 
plague, seemed to discharge its entire popu- 
lation into that ancient city of the Rhine. 

Among the crowd of strangers who were 
then received within its walls, were the Pope's 
two nuncios, Marino Carracioli and Hieroiiy- 
mus Aleander. Carracioli, who had been 
employed on a previous embassy to Maximi- 
lian, was authorized to congratulate the new 
Emperor, and to treat with him on affairs of 
state. But Rome had perceived that in order 
to bring her measures for the extinction of the 
Reformation to a successful issue, she must 
send to Germany a nuncio specially charged 
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ivith that eemce, and fitted by a pecnliar cast ! this juttcture wag extreme. The mimsterB 



of mind, and by a anion of dexterity with 
^tivity, for its accomplishment. With this 
view Aleander had been selected.*^ This in- 



of Charlee and the Nuncios themseWea were 

solemnly warned that measures like these, 

instead of healing the woond^ wonid inflame 

dividual, who at a later period was invested | it •* Do you imagfrne,*' they were asked, 

with the cardinal's purple, was descended, it i " that the doctrine taujrht by Luther exists 



would appear, from a family of considerable 
antiquity, and not, as some have reported, 
from a Jewish stock. The lioentioas Borgria 
sent for him to Rome to make him secretanr 
to that son Cssar, at whose very name all 
Rome trembled. "The master and the sei^ 
vant were well matched,'' says a contem- 
porary writer, intimating thus similarity of 
character between Aleander and Alexander 
the Sixth. The verdict seems too severe. 
After the death of Borgia, Aleander give him- 
self lip to study with renewed ardour. His 
proficiency in Greek, Hebrew, Chaldee, and 
Arabic, gained him the credit of being the 
most learned man of his age. Whatsoever 
pursuit he engaged in, he devoted himself to 
It with his whole heart The zeal with which 
he applied himself to the acquisition of lan- 

fuages was no less intense than that which 
e afterwards displayed in persecuting the 
Reformation. His services were next en- 
|raged by Leo the Tenth. Protestant histo- 
rians speak of his epicurean morals ; Romish 
historians celebrate his blameless life.^® It 
appears that he was addicted to luxury, to 
dramatic entertainments, and public shows. 
" Aleander lives at Venice the life of a gro- 
▼elling epicurean in high estate," said his old 
friend Erasmus. All reoorts agree that he 
was a man of imperious coaracter, prompt in 
his actions, ardent, indefatigable, imperious, 
And devoted to the Pope* &k was the fiery 
and intrepid champion of the schools ; Ale- 
ander, the haughty envoy of the domineering 
Vatican. He seemed bom to be a Nuncio* 

Rome had every thing in readiness for the 
destruction of the monk of Wittemberg. The 
part which Aleander had to perform as the 
rope's representative in the coronation of the 
Emperor, he res;arded as only a sabordinate 
Commission, adapted, however, to promote 
his main design, by the personal consider^ 
ation which it necessarily secured for him. 
But his real office was to persuade Charles to 
crush the Reformation in its birth.*^**The 
Pope," said the Nuncio, as he gave the bull 
into the Emperor's hands, *^the Pope, who 
has measured his strength with so many 
mighty princes, will find little difficulty in 
dealing with these grammarians." Under 
that contemptuous designation he included 
Lather, Melanpthon, and Erasmus. Erasmus 
himself was present at the audience. 

Immediately afier his arrival at Cologne, 
Aleander, acting in concert with Carracioli, 
made it the object of his most strenuous ef- 
forts that the heretical writings of Luiher 
should be publicly burned in every part of 
the empire, but more particularly under the 
eyes of the German princes assembled in that 
city. Charles the Fifth had already given 
his consent, so far as concerned his heredilary 
dominioDS, The agitation of men's minds in 



oAly in those books which you are now con- 
demning to the flames 1 It is deeply enmveo 
where you cannot obliterate it^-^n the beans 
of the German nation.'^ If you mean to em- 
ploy force, you must give the word for myriads 
of swords to be unsheathed, and a countless 
multitude of victims to be slaughtered. Pil- 
ing a few fagots together to barn a few 
sheets of paper will be of no avail : nor does 
it beseem the dimity of the Emperor or that 
of the Sovereiflfn Pontlfi'to employ such wea- 
pons.""* The Nuneto clung to his fagots not* 
withstanding. «« These flames that we shall 
kindle," said he, "area sentence of condem- 
nation written in giant characters, conspicuoaa 
fhr and wide — to the learned and the unlearo- 
ed-^ledble even to such as can read no 
others.^' 

But, after all, the Nuncio cared little abont 
books or papers; Luther himself was the 
mark he aimed at. "These flies," he re- 
marked again, " are not sufficient to purify the 
pestilential atmosphere of Germany.*^hongh 
they may strike terror into the simple-mind^, 
they leave the authors of the mischief unpu- 
nished. We must have an imperial edict 
sentencing Luther to death. "*^ 

Aleander found the Emperor less compli- 
ant when the Reformer's life was demanded, 
than he had shown himself before, when his 
books alone were- attacked. 

" Raised as I have been so recently to the 
throne, I cannot," said Charles, ** without the 
advice of my counsellors, and the consent of 
the Princes of the Empire, strike such a blow 
as this against a faction so numerous and so 
powerfully protected. Let us flrst ascertain 
what our father, the Elector of Saxony, thinks 
of the matter; we shall then be prepared to 
give our answer to the Pope."*** On the Elec- 
tor, therefore, must the Nuncios now exer- 
cise their artifices and the power <^ Cbeir 
rhetoric. 

On the first Sunday of November, after 
Frederic had attended mass in the convent of 
the Cordeliers, Carracioli and Aleander de- 
manded an audience of him. He recelTed 
them in the presence of the Bishop of Trent 
and of several of his counsellors. CarraoioH 
opened the interview by presenting to the 
Elector the Pope's brief. Of a milder cha- 
racter than Aleander, he thought it expedient 
to gain the Prince over, if possible, by fait 
speeches, and accordingly began by compli 
menting him and his ancestors. ** In your 
Highness," said he, *<are reposed all oar 
hopes for the salvation of the Church and the 
Holy Roman Empire." 

But the impetuous Aleander, resolved to 
come at once to the point, stepped abruptly 
forward and interrupted his colleague, who 
modestly nve way to hinv^ '^ It is to mvself 
sod to Eok," said he, «• that the afiair of finar 
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M»mi has been introsted. Conflffder the in- 
finite pehl into which this man ie plunging 
the Christian commonwaahh. Unless a re- 
medjr be speedilj applied, the fate of the 
Efopire is sealed . Why has the Empire of the 
Greeks been destroyed, but because they fell 
away from the Pope ? Yon cannot join your- 
self to Lather without being dissevered from 
Christ.*^ In the name of his Holiness, I re- 

ioire of you two things ; first, that you cause 
lather's writings to be burned ; secondly, 
that you inflict upon the heretic himself the 
mmishmeot he desenres, or else that you de- 
liver him up a prisoner to the Popc^^^The 
Emperor and all the Princes of the Empire 
have signified their wilKngnesa to accede to 
oor demands ;— you alone demur.'* 

Frederic replied by the mouth of the Bishop 
oTTVent: *«This is a matter of too much im^* 
portanee to be decided instantly. Our deter^ 
minatton in regard to it shall be duly commn- 
nicated to yon." 

The position in which the Elector was 
placed was a difficult one. To which side 
•hail be incline 1 On the one side are arrayed 
the Emperor, the Princes of the Empire, and 
the SoTereign Pontiff, whose authority Frede- 
ric, at this time, has no tbouffht of shaking 
off: on the other stands a monk, a poor monk, 
for affainst Luther alone is this assault leve- 
led. The rei^ of Charles has but j ust beffun. 
Shall Fredenc, the oldest, the wisest of the 
sovereign princes of Germany, be the first to 
kindle disoord in the Empirel And, besides, 
bow shall he forfeit the praise of that devotion 
which led him in earlier days on his long pil- 
grimage to the sepulchre of Christ? 

But there were voices raised to plead on the 
opposite part also. A vouthful Prince, who 
afterwards wore the electoral diadem, and 
whose leign was signalized by great calami- 
ties—John Frederic, the son of Duke John, 
and nephew of the Elector, having been eda- 
eated by Spalatin, and having now attained 
the age of seventeen) had had bis heart deeply 
imbued with a love of the truth, and was ar- 
dently attached to Luther.*^ When he saw him 
pursued by the anathemas of Rome, he emr 
braced his cause with the fervour of a young 
Christian, and the spirit of a young Prince. 
He wrote to the Reformer, and also to his 
uncle, and with dignified earnestness besought 
the latter to protect Luther against his ene- 
mies. On )he other hand, Spalatin,— «ften, 
it must be confessed, in too timid a strain,—- 
as well as Pontanus, and the other counsellors 
vrho were with the Elector at Cologne, repre- 
sented to the Prince that he could not abandon 
the Reformer.^ 

Amidst this general agitation, one man 
remained unmoi^: it was Luther himself. 
While his frisnds were invoking the assist- 
ance of the great to save him from dsstruction, 
the monk, in his cloister at Wittemberg, had 
oome to the conclution that it was his part, 
rather, to rescue the great of this world from 
ikeir inmiinent peril. "If the Gospel," he 
wrote to Spalatin, ** were of such a nature that 
it ffloBi be propngated or supported by earthly 
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potentates, God would not have committed it 
to the hands of a few fishermen.^ It is not to 
princes or to pontiffs that the task is assigned 
of defending God's word. Enough for them, 
if they can themselves escape the judgments 
of tlie Lord and bis Anointed. I speak thud 
boldly, that they may be led to acquaint them- 
selves with the- divine Word, and may find 
salvation there." 

What Luther desired was about to be ao- 
complisbed. The same faith that woriced 
unseien in the convent of Wittemberg, was to 
display its power in the princely bafls of Co- 
logne. Frederic's courage, which (or a wbile« 
perhaps, had faltered, soon rose again to its 
wonted piteh. He shuddered at the thought 
of delivering an honest man into the hands of 
his implacable enemies* *^ Justice must have 
precedence even of the Pope :" by this prin- 
ciple would he regulate his conduct. 

On the 4th of November* his counsel lore 
intimated, in his name, to the Papal Nuncios^ 
who had sgsin met in the presence of the 
Bishop of iTsnt, in the Elector's palace, that 
his highness had seen with great concern the 
advanti^ whicb Doctor Eck had taken of bis 
absence, to involve many pereons in the sen- 
tence of condemnation, who were not particu- 
larised in the bull ; that since his departure 
from Saxony, multitudes, very probably, of 
every class, the learned as well as the unlearn- 
ed, the clergy as well as the laity, had joined 
themselves to Luther, and become parties to 
his appeal ;^^ that neither bislmperiai Majesty 
nor any one ebe had yet made i|t appear te 
him that Luther's writings had been refuted^ 
or demonstrated to be fie only for the flames; 
that he demanded, therefore, that Doctor Lu- 
ther should be furnished with a safe-conduct, 
and permitted to answer for himself before a 
tribunal composed of learned, pious, and im- 
partial judf|;esi" 

Afler this announcement, Aleander, Carra- 
cioli, and their followere withdrew for a while 
to hold a consultation.'^ This was the first 
occasion on which the Elector had publicly 
declared his intentions in regard to the Re* 
former. The Nuncios had expected him to 
adopt a very different course. The affair hav- 
ing been brought to that stage in which his 
continue neutrality would expose him to dan- 
gera, the full extent of which no foresight 
could measure, the^ thought that he would no 
longer hesitate to give up the obnoxious monk* 
Sol^ome had reasoned. But her machina- 
tions were now to be baffled by a power which 
her ealeulations had left wholly out of view— 
the love of justice and truth. 

On the read mission of the Nuncios Into the 
audience-chamber, "« I should like to know," 
said the arrogant Aleander, <* what would the 
Elector think, if one of his subjects were to 
appeal from his judgment to that of the King 
of France, or some other foreign sovereign." 
But, perceiving at last that the Saxon coun- 
sel lore were not to be wrought upon, *' We 
will execute the bull," said he; **we will 
pnreue and bum the writings of Luther. As 
for his penon," he added, affecting a tone pf 
Q 
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disdainful indifTerencd, "the Pope has little 
luclination to imbrue his hands in the blood 
of the unhappy wretch.'* 

When the tidings reached Wittembergf of 
the reply given by the Elector to the Nuncios^ 
Lather's friends were transported with joy. 
Melancthon and Amsdorflf, in particular, con- 
ceived the most sanc^aine hopes of the future. 
«*The German nobles," said Melancthon, 
" will follow the guidance of the Prince whom 
they rsTere as their Nestor. If Homer styled 
his aged hero the bulumrk of the Oreekg, why 
may not our Frederic be sumamed the bulwark 
rf Germany r'^ 

EiTasmus, the oracle of courts, the arbiter of 
schools, the luminary of the age, was then at 
Cologne* He had been summoned thither by 
•ereral princes, desirous to profit by his coun- 
sels. £rasmus, at the epoch of the Refonna- 
tion, was the leader of that party which held 
the just mean between the other two: snch, 
at least, was his own persuasion,-— a mistaken 
one, howcTer; for when troth and error stand 
in hostile opposition, justice halts not on the 
middle ground. He was the chief of that 
philosophical and academic party, which, for 
centuries, had been attempting to correct the 
abuses of the Romish Church, bnt still with- 
ottt success. He was the representative of 
human wisdom,— a wisdom far too weak to 
chastise the pride of Popery. The task conld 
be achieved only by the wisdom of God, which 
men often deem foolishness, hut at the voice 
of which the mountains crumble into dust 
Erasmus would neither throw himself into the 
arms of Luther, nor yet would he crouch at 
the footstool of the Pope» He waverad, and 
sometimes lost his balance between the two 
opposing influences ; ever and anon attracted 
towards the Reformer, and then again suddenly 
drawn back into the sphere of Romish delu- 
sion. In a letter addressed to Albert, the 
Archbishop of Mentz, he had deelaied himself 
in Luther's favour. "It seems," said he, 
**a8 though the last spark of Christian piety 
were about to be extinguished ; and this it is 
that has stirred up the heart of Luther ;^his 
aim is not distinction, nor is he seeking 
wealth."*** Bat this letter, which Ulric Von 
Hutten imprudently published, was the cause 
of so mucn annoyance to Erasmus, that he 
determined to observe mors caution for the 
future. Moreover, though he lay under the 
eharge of connivance with Luther, the unmea- 
sured language employed by the latter gave 
him serious umbrage. ** Almost all good peo- 
le lean towards Luther," he observed, ** but 
Iperceive that the affair will end in rebellion. 
'^ . . I do not wish my name to he coupled 
with bi8."^It injures me, and does him no 
service.""** Be it so," replied Luther; "if 
that displeases you, I promise you that I will 
never make mention of yoo, or any of your 
friends." Such was the man to whom the 
favourers and the enemies of the Reformer 
alike addressed themselves. 

The Elector, knowing that the opinion of a 
man so highly respected as Erasmus would 
earry great weight with it, leqaesied a visit 
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from the illnstrious HoHander. 
obeyed the invitation on the 5th of December. 
The friends of Luther regarded the interview 
with some measure of secret alarm. The 
Elector was standing before the fire, with Spa* 
latin by his side, when Erasmus was ushered 
into the chamber. " What think you of Lu- 
dierl" asked Frederic immediately. The 
prudent Erasmus, surprised by the question 
so suddenly put to him, endeavoured at first 
to evade a reply. He screwed up his mouth, 
bit his lips, and remained silent Hereupon 
the Elector raised his eyebrows, (as was his 
custom, Spalatin tells us, when he meant to 
force an ezplidt answer from the person with 
whom he was conversing,) »Dd looked Eras- 
mus steadfastly in the face}^ The latter, at » 
loss how to extricate himself from the diffi- 
cult, replied at last, in a halfjocolar tone: 
" Luther has committed two grievous sins; he 
has attacked the Pope's crown and the monks* 
bellies."*^ The Elector smiled, but intimated 
to his visitor that he was in earnest. Eras- 
mus then, casting off his reserve, replied as 
follows : " l*he origi n of all these dissensions 
is the hatred the monks bear to learning, and 
the fear that besets them of seeing their tyran- 
ny brought to an end. What are the weapons 
of their warfare against Luther 1 clamour, ca- 
bal, malice, and slander. The more virtuous 
a man is, and the more strongly attached to 
the doctrines of the Gospel, the less does he 
find to censure in Luther's proceedings.*"^ The 
severity of the boll has roused the indigna- 
tion of all good men ; for the^ find in it none 
of the genUeness that befits the Vicar of 
Christ.'^' Two universities t>nly, out of the 
whole number, have condemned Luther ; and 
even they have condemned without having 
convicted him. Let them not deceive them- 
selves; the danger is greater than some per- 
sons imagine. There are difficulties in their 
way which will not easily be surmounted.** 
To begin tho reign of Charles by so unpopu- 
lar an act as Luther's imprisonment, would 
be an evil omen for the future. The worid is 
thirsting for gospel truth : let us beware how 
we resist so holy a desire.** IjCt the whole 
question be examined by dispassionate and 
competent judges; it is the only course that 
can be followed, consistently with the dignity 
of the Pope himself." 

Such was the language of Erasmus to the 
Elector. Its frankness may perl|^ps astonish 
us; but Erasmus well knew to whom he was 
speaking. Spalatin listened to it with de- 
light When Erasmus took his leave, he ac- 
companied him the whole way to the bouse 
of Count von Nuenar, the provost of Cologne, 
where the illustrious scholar resided. Vhe 
latter, obeving the impulse of the moment, 
when he found himself at home, sat down, 
committed to writing the substance of what 
he bad said to the Eteetor, and gave the paper 
into Spalatin's hands. The fear of Alewsder, 
however, soon took possession of his mind ; 
the courage he had felt in the presence of the 
Elector and his chaplain forsook him, and he 
entfsated Spalatitt to let him have thsl u» 
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nmM psper bacik ag»ii« list it sboiiM Ml 
miD the hands of the tenible Nuncio. Bat it 
WW ainnd J too late. 

The Elector, feeling himself strengthened 
bj the opinioa of Eraamas, assumed a more 
dictded tone in his communications witb the 
Emperor. Erasmus himself, in several con- 
ferences, which (like those granted to Nieo- 
derous of old) were held at night, laboured 



hard to persuade the Imperial counsellors that 
lole affair might be referred to the iudg^ 
i of an imrartial tribanaK'** He {wobabfy 
hoped that he nimaelf might be chosen to de- 
cioe the controrersy which threatened to divide 
the Cnristian world. His Tsnity would have 
Ibnad ample gimtifieatlon in such an office. 
Bat at the same time, that he might not lose 
his credit at Rome, he wrote to Leo the Tenth 
ID the most submissive terms, and Leo answer- 
ed his letters gr^ciouslv ; a circumstance 
which was the soufce of deep mortification to 
Aleaiidef'.>"ln his devotion to the Pope's cause, 
the Nuncio would willingly have administer- 
ed a severe reproof to the rope himself; for 
Efasmos gave publicity to the Pontiff's let- 
ters, and made them subservient to the con- 
fimation of bis own credit. Aleander for- 
warded a remonstrance on this head to the 
Vatican. The reply he received was to this 
effect : ^ Do not appear to perceive the evil 
intentions of the man. Prudence forbids it. 
We most not close the door of lepentanoe 
against bim-''^" 

Charles, himself, adopted a system of equi- 
poise, which consisted in flattering both the 
rope and the Elector, and manifesting a dis- 
podition to lean alternately to the one side or 
the other, according to the shifting exigency 
of the moment. His ministers obscnrely in- 



timated to Aleander the plan which their 
tar was inclined to follow^ *' The Emperor," 
said they, ^ will be regulated in his conduct 
towards the Pope, by the tenor of the Pope's 
I'Onduct towards himself; he does not choose 
lo increase the power of his rivals, particularly 
that of the King of France.*'*" At these words, 
the arrogant Nuncio gave vent to his indigna- 
tion. '« What," he replied, '« even though the 
Pope should relinquish his alliance wim the 
Emperor, must the Emperor on that aooount 
relinquish his creed P U that be the way in 
which he means to avenge himself, bid him 
tremble,-^his Mthlessnees will be visited on 
bis own bead." But the Imperial diploma- 
tisu were not to be intimidated by the Nun- 
cio's threats. 

Yet, though the Roman legates had failed 
to bend the great ones of this worid to their 
will, the inferior agents of the Papacy suo- 
eeeded in making some impression on the 
lower ranks of men. The myrmidons of Rome 
bad heard the command given by their chief. 
Many fanatical priests gladly took advantage 
of the ball to alarm the consciences of their 
hearers, and many well-meantng but ill4n- 
ttructcd ecclesiastics deemed it a sacred duty 
to obey the injunctions of the Pope. It was 
ita the c<mfesAonaI that the struggle against 
Aome hud bsen begun by Lather; it was in 



the eonie«sioiilal that Rome now put forth her 
strenffth against the adherents of the Reform- 
er. DsniiS all public recoffnition of its validi- 
ty, tlie bull, nevertheless, oecama powerfully 
operative in these solitary tribunals. ** Have 
you read the writings of Luther V was the 
question put by the confessor:-^* have you 
them in your possession 1— do yon regard 
them as . true or heretical 1" And if the pe- 
nitent hesitated to pronounce the prescribed 
anathema, the priest refused him absolution. 
The consciences of many were disturbed. 
Great agitation prevailed amongst the people. 
This dexterous expedient promised &ir to 
bring multitudes once more under the Papal 
yoke, who had but now been won over to the 
gospel. Well might Rome rejoice that six 
centuries before* she bad .created a tribunal se 
admirably adapted to secure to the priesthood 
a despotic sway over the conscience of every 
Christian. So long as that tribunal standSf 
her empire shall not be overthrown. 

Luther was speedily informed of what was 
going on. With none to aid him in baffling 
this device, how shall he aott The Word, 
the testimony of Holy Writ, loudly and feai^ 
lessly proclaimed — thia shall be his weapoA 
of defence. The Word shall find access to 
those troubled consciences, those dismayed 
hearts,— and they shall be strengthened. A 
powerful impulse was needed, and powerfuUv 
was the voice of Luther lifted up. He ad- 
dressed the nenitenisin a tone of intrepid dig« 
nity and high-minded contempt for all seconi* 
ary considerations. '* When yon ate asked," 
said he, *^ whether or not you approve of my 
books, let your answer be--* You are a con* 
fessor, not an inquisitor nor a Jailer. It is 
my duty to confess whatsoever my conscience 
prompts me to disclose, it is yours to abstaia 
from prying into the secrets of my heart* 
Give me absolution first, and then dispute 
with Luther^with the Pope— with whomso- 
ever you please ; but beware of turning the 
saorament of penance into an instrument of 
strife and debate.' And if the confessof 
should refuse to yield," said Luther, '* I would 
dispense with bis absolution. Be not disouiet- 
ed ; if man absolves yon not, God will ab« 
solve you. Rejoice, therefore, that you are 
absolved of God himself, and come forward 
fidarlessl^ to the sacrament of the altar. The 
priest will have to answer at the last day for 
the absolution he has withheld. They may 
deny ua the sacrament, but they cannot de- 
prive us of the strength and grace which God 
has attached to it. It is not their will, nor any 
power of theira, but our own faith that the 
Lord has made essential to our salvation. 
The sacrament,— the altar,— the priest,— the 
church,- we tnay pass them all by; that 
word of God which the bull condemned is 
more than all these things! The soul may 
dispense with the sacrament, but it cannot 
live without the Word. Christ, the true 
bishop, will himself supply your spiritual 
feaet,"** 

* In 1219, by the fourth Lateran Cooncii under 
Innocent the Third. 
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$aeh wtB the strain of LnAei'texhortatian. 
That animating Toice pierced the reeesaee of 
e^ery dwellingf,-^of ereiy troubled bosom, 
— «nd courage and faith were everywheie 
awakened b^ its echoes. Bat it was not 
enough for bim to stand on the defenstrer-^e 
felt that he must become the assailant, and re- 
turn blow for blow. A book had been written 
against him by a Roman theologian, named 
Ambrosios Catharinos. *'I wiU rouse the 
eholer of that Italian beast^"^^ said Luther. He 
kept his word. In his answer, he proved by 
the revelations of Daniel and St. John, by the 
Epistles of St. Paul, St. Peter, and St. Jude, 
that the kingdom of Antichrist, predicted and 
described in the Bible, was no other than the 
Papacy. ** I know lor certain,'' said he, in 
eonelueion, ** that oar Lord JeSus Christ tiveth 
and reigneth. In the strength of that assu- 
rance I could face ten thousand Popes, and 
never shrink. May God visit us at length ac- 
cording to his infinite power, and hasten the 
day of the giorious coming of his Son, in 
which he shalt destroy that man of sin. And 
let all the people say, Amen."*^ 

And all the people did say, Amen ! A sa- 
ered dread took possession of every mind. The 
image of Antichrtst seated on the Pontifical 
throne was present to ever^ imagination. 
This new idea, so startlingly display^ by Lu- 
ther to his contemporaries in the glowing co- 
lours of prophetic delineation, gave a fearful 
shock to the power of Rome. Faith in the di- 
vine Word succeeded to that unqualified sub- 
mission which had hitherto been rendered to 
the Church, and the Pope's authority, so long 
regarded with the deepest reverenoe,^as now 
the object of general aetestation and terror. 

Germany replied to the Papal bull by salut- 
ing Luther with redoubled acclamations. The 
plague had made its appearance in Wittem- 
oerg, yet new students were continually flock- 
ing to the university, and from five to six 
hundred disciples were statedly assembled to 
Ibten to the lectures of Luther and Melanc- 
thon. The convent chapel and the city church 
were both too small for the eager crowd that 
hung on the lips of the Reformer. The prior 
of the Augustines was in constant alarm, lest 
the buildings should give way under the 
weight of the throngs that filled them."* Nor 
was this excitement confined within the walls 
of Wittemberg— «11 Germany partook of it. 
From princes, nobles, and scholars, in every 
quarter,— Luther received letters that spoke 
the language of encouragement and of taith. 
More than thirty such letters were shown by 
bim to Spalatin.*^ 

On one occasion the Margrave of Branden- 
burg, accompanied by several other princes, 
came to Wittemberg, to pay Luther a visit. 
**They wanted to see the Man,'* as he him- 
self expresses it.*^ And of a truth all wanted 
to see the man whose voice stirred the nations 
and caused the PontiflT of the West to totter 
on his throne. 

The enthusiasm of Luther's friends grew 
stronger every day. *« 0, the unheard-of folly 
of Efmser!" cried Melancthba, '^that he 



should pre^ome to neaame bis etreaglh vilh 
our Hercules, overiooking the finger of Goa 
in what has been done by Lather, even as the 
I king of Egypt overlooked it in the acts of 
' Mosfs."*^ The mild Melancthon employed the 
most energetic lanpruage to am forward soeh 
as appeared to him to be ulling baek^ or 
paasmg in their course. ** Luther has arisen 
to defend the truth," said he,addpesnog John 
Hesse, *^and dost thou keep silence? He 
breathes still— ^y, and prospers^— in spite of 
all the wrath and fury of Pope Leo. Remembw 
that it is impossible for Komish impiety to 
give a sanction to the Gospel. ^ In this unhappy 
age how can we hope that a Judas or a Caia- 
pbas,— -a Pilate or a Herod will ever be want- 
ing to uphold the evil cause ? Stand forth then 
to resist such adversaries, in the might <^ 
God's holy word." 

Besides this, caustic vtires against the 
most conspicuous among the Italian agents of 
the Pope were circulatM through all the pro- 
vinces of the empire. Ulric von Hutten was 
indefatigable in nis exertional. He addressed 
letters to Luther, to the Legates, to all the 
most considerable personages of Germany. 
«• I tell thee— once and again I tell thee, O Ma- 
rinus !" said he in an epistle to the Legate 
Carracioli, ** that those deceitfol mists with 
which you blinded our eyes are scattered for- 
ever; the Gospel is preached, the truth is 
made known, the absurdities of Rome are 
given up to contempt, — ^^our decrees are un- 
heeded, and null,— our deliveianoe is at hand."*^ 

Not content with the use of prose, Hutten 
had recourse also to verse. He published his 
" Outcry on iht Fire raimd hy Ltt/A«r."''" Ap- 
pealing in this poem to Christ himself, he 
besought him to rebuke in his fiery displea- 
sure all who dared to deny his authority. 
Hiltten was not inclined to stop at words ; — 
he was eager to draw his sword in the strug- 
gle. Luther reproved his rash designs. ^* I 
would not have the Gospel supported by vh>- 
lenoe and carnage," saiu he: *^ I have written 
to Hatten to tell him so*"*" 

The celebrated painter, Lucas Cranach, 
published a set of prints under the title of 
CkrisC^ PtMion and AfUiehriaif representing 
on one side the glory and magnificence of the 
Pope; on the other the humiliation and mi^ 
forings of the Redeemer. Luther eomposed 
the inscriptions for these prints. They pro- 
duced an unexampled effect. The people re- 
nounced their attachment to a church which 
appeared in every particular so directly op- 
posed to the example of its founder. ^ It is 
an excellent work," said Luther, ^iox the 
laity.">» 

In some instances those who attacked the 
Papacy employed weapons ill suitsd to the 
sanctity of the Christian character Emeer 
had answered Luther's work, addressed **To 
the Goat of Leipsio," by another, inscribed 
To the Bull of Wittemberg:" ll<e appella-* 
tion was not ill chosen. But at Magdeburg 
Emser's book was hung to the gallows, vrith 
this inscription: *»Thel>ook is worthy of its 
places" and a rod was hnng under it, to denote 
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die pmiabment dne to the author.^ At Doeb- 
lin there was written under the Pope's bull, 
in derision of Us impotent ftiry, ^^Tite nest is 
]iere, but the birds are flown.*'^ 

The stadents of Wittemberg, taking advan- 
tage of the eamiTslt dressed up one of their 
own number in garments Ksembling those 
worn b]^ the Pope^And carried him in pompous 

{troeessiont though in a manner somewhat too 
udicrous, as Luther remarks, through the 
streets of the eityJ^ When they reached the 
mat square beside the river, some of them, 
feignincr a mutiny, made a sudden attempt to 
throw the Pope into the water. His Holiness, 
unwilling to submit to the immersion, took to 
his heels; his cardinals, his bishops, and fa- 
miliars of evenr degree did the same; the stu- 
dents chased them from street to street, and 
every comer of Wittemberg enjpyed the speo- 
tBcle of some Romish dignitary pursued by 
the Jeers and shouts of the excited populace.^ 
'*The enemy of Christ," says Luther,^* who 
mocks at kings, and at Christ himself, meets 
but a just requiud, when he also is tamed into 
mockery .** Here, in our judgment, he errs ; 
the spotless dignity of truth ought not to be 
so profiined* In the conflicts she is called 
upon to wage, she needs not such auxiliaries 
as son^, or caricatures, or the mummeries of 
a carnival. It may be, indeed, that without 
these popidar demonstrations, her success 
would be less apparent; but it would be purer, 
and consequently more durable. 

It was not all exultation and defiance, how- 
ever, with the Reformer. Behind his triumphal 
chariot, drawn joyously along by enthusiastic 
and devoted adherents, there stood the slave 
to remind him of impending evil. Some of 
his friends, aft this time, seemed disposed to 
retrace their steps. Staupitz, whom he called 
his father, appeared to be wavering. The 
Pope had accused him, and Staapitz liad de- 
clared himself ready to submit to t|ie judgment 
of his Holiness. «« I fear," said Luther, ^ that 
by accepting the Pope as your judgja, you will 
Beem to renounce me aiu) the doctrines which 
I have maintained. If Christ loves you, he 
will constrain yon te retract your letter. Christ 
is rejected, stripped, blasphemed ; this is not 
the time to shrink back, but to sound the 
onset*"* You exhort me to be humble; I, on 
the other hand, exhort you to be firm : for you 
have too much liumility, as I have too much 
pride. I shall be called a proud man, I know ; 
a covetous man, an adulterer, a homicide, an 
antipope, a wreteh guilty of every crime. It 
matters little, — so that no one can charge me 
with having impiously kept silence while the 
Lord was complaining, ^/looked on my right 
hand and beheld t ^ there wa» no man that 
woM know me.' The word of Christ is a 
word, not of peace, but of the sword. If you 
will not follow Christ, let me advance alone. 
1 will press forward, and the prize of the high 
calling shall be mine.'*'" 

Looier thus, Kke a consummate general, 
kept a watohfhl eye on the fhce of the battle ; 
and while fresh combatants were continually 
nvhittg forward at his bidding into the thick- 



est of the fight, he failed not to mark where 
any of his followers were beginning to give 
ground ; nor was he slow to rally them ag[ain 
beneath their adopted standard. His warninff 
voice resounded far and wide. liCtter followed 
letter in rapid succession, lliree printin|[ 
presses were incessiantly em()loyed in mnlth* 
plying the copies of ms various writings,'" 
His discourses passed from hand to band 
through the whole nation; supporting the agi- 
tated penitent in the confessional, giving cou- 
rage to the faltering convert in the cloister, 
and asserting the claims of evangelic truth, 
even in the abodes of princes. 

"Amid the storms that assailed me," bo 
wrote to the Elector, " I always hoped that I 
should be. permitted to enjoy repose at last* 
But I now see that this was one of the thoughta 
of man. Bay after da^r the waves are rolling 
higher, and on every side the ocean hems me 
in. Fiercely, indeed, is the tempest raging:'" 
yet I still grasp the sword with one hand, 
while with the other I build up the walls of 
Sion.'"." His former ties are now broken : the 
arm that levelled the thunders of excommuni- 
cation against him, has severed them forever. 
** Being excommunicated by the bull," said 
he, **I am released from the authority of ths 
Pope and the monastic laws. I embrace my 
deliverance with joy. Yet I relinquish not 
the habit of my order; nor do I leave the con- 
vent."'" And still, in the midst of all this 
commotion, he recalls to mind the dangers to 
which his own soul is exposed in the straggle. 
He feels the necessity of watchhig over him- 
self. '^Thou dost well to pray for roe," he 
wrote to Pellican, who was residing at Basle ; 
** I cannot give myself up as I ought to holy 
exercises ; life is a cross to me. Thou dost 
well in exhorting me to moderation; I feel the 
need of it; but I am not master of myself: an 
impulse, of I know not what nature, hurries 
me away. I boar enmity to no man ; but I 
am so beset with enemies myself, that I can- 
not ha sufficiently on my guard against the 
seductions of Satan.'" Pray for me, then. . • ." 

Thus it was that both the Reformer and the 
Reformation were led forward on the way 
which God had marked out for them. The 
agitation was still spreading more widely* 
Persons who might have been expected to 
prove the stanohest adherente of the hierarchy* 
DMran now to share in the general movement. 
"Those even," says Eck, with considerable 
candour, «* on whom the Pope has conferred 
the best benefices and the richest prebends, 
are as mute ss so many senseless stocks* 
There are many of them even, who extol Lu- 
ther as a man filled with the Spirit of God, 
and call the defenders of the Pope sophiste 
and flatterers."'" The Church, apparently itt 
full vigour, supported by the treasures^ the 
power, the armed array of the worid,— but in 
reality exhausted, enfeebled, destitute of the 
love of God, of Christian vitality, of devotion 
to the truth, — found herself, in this condition, 
opposed to a company of simple-minded but 
oourageous men, who had learned that God is 
with them who contend for his word, and 
2q 
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Aeiefore never doubted ^ of their lictarf* In 
all ages tt has been seen how great is the 
power of any predominant idea to work upon 
the inert mass of mankind, to rouse the spirit 
of a nation, and to urge its votaries by inoa- 
•ands, if neied be, into the field of battle and 
the veij jaws ofdeath. But if an idea whose 
origin is earthly has a potency so great, what 
limit shall we set to the power of one commu- 
lucated from above, when God himself has 
opened men's hearts to receive itf Not often, 
indeed, in the world's historr has such a power 
been exerted ; it was displayed, however, in 
the infancy of Christiani^ ; at the period of 



the Reformatioit it was exhibited agata; and 

it shall be witnessed once more in the latter 
days. Men who despised the riches and the 
ffrandeur of the world, and were content to 
tead a life of poverty and privation, began now 
to bestir themselves for the sake of that most 
precious of all treasures, the doctrine of truth 
and grace. All the elements of religious feel- 
ing were fermenting in the agitated boeom of 
socie^, and a glowing enthusiasm was kin- 
dled in men'a souU, which forced them, by 
an irresistible impulse, into that elorious career 
opened by the providence of God for the moral 
renovation of their reoe. 
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The Reformation engendered hy the solita- 
ry Btragglee of a broken and contrite spirit, in 
a cell of the convent at Erforth, had been gain* 
ing strength from the moment of its birth. A 
man of humble station, holding in his hand 
the Word of life, had stood erect in the pre- 
sence of earthly dignities, and thev had quail- 
ed before him. Armed with that Word alone, 
he had encountered first Tetzel and his nume- 
rous host, and after a brief resistance those 
ffreedy traffickers had been driven from the 
field ;— then the Roman Legate at Augsburg, 
and the Legate in confasion had suffered hts 
prey to escape ;-«'then again the learned di- 
vines in the halls of Leipeic, and the astonish- 
ed theologians had seen the weapons 'of their 
scholastic logic shivered in their hands;*— 
lastly, when the Pope himself had started from 
his slumbers to launch his fiercest lightnings 
at the head of the offending monk — ^that same 
Word had SjBfain been the safeguard of him 
who crusted in it, and the arm of the spiritual 
despot had been ^trioken with palsy. One 



etrugffle more was yet to be endued ; for the 
Word was destined to trium|>h over the Em- 
peror of the West, over thaking^ and princes 
of many lands, and at length, having humbled 
all earthly opposition, to be exalted in the 
church, and there to reiffn supreme as the very 
Word of the living Ood. 

A solemn diet was about to be convened^— 
the fiiat assemblv of the German States since 
the accession of Charles. Nuremberg, the 
city in which, by virtue of the Golden Boll, 
it ought to have been held, was at this time 
affiicied by the plague ; it was therefore sum- 
moned, to meet at .Worms, on the 6th of Janua- 
ry, 1521J Never before had so many princes 
been present at the Diet ; on this occasion all 
were desiroas of taking a part in the first act 
of the young Emperor^s government ; all were 
ambitious m displaying their own grandeur. 
Among the rest, the young Landgrave Philip 
of Hesse, who was afterwards to play so im- 
portant a part in the Reformation, arrived at 
Worms about the middle of January, with a 
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tnan of six hundrtd eatidien, many of tbem 
higfalydistingutohed for their military prowess. 

A more powerfal motiTOt boweyer^ had 
aelttated the eleclon, the dokee, the aidibieb" 
ops, the landgraves, the marmves, thecoonts, 
the biabops, the baroas and lords of the Em- 
pire, aa well as the depaties of the free cities 
uid the ambassadon of the various foreign 
fioferngns, whose gorgeoas retinues weranow 
poaringr from every quarter into the city of 
Woime. Intimation bad been given that the 
Diet would be occupied with the nomination 
of a Council of Regency to administer tiie 
government in the Emperor's absence, with 
the question regarding the Jurisdiction of. the 
Imperial Chainber, and with other weighty 
matters ; but the public attention was chiefly 
fixed upon a subject distinct from all these, 
bat which the Emperor had also mentioned in 
bis letters of convocation, namely, the Re- 
fixmatioo. The ^preat political inteiesta of 
slate laded into insignificance when contrasted 
with the cause of the monk of Wittemberg. 
This was the main topic of discourse among 
the dignified personages who were assembled 
in Worms. 

£?ery thing indicated that the Diet would 
be a difficult and boisterous one. Charles, at 
this early period, had not yet adopted a de- 
cided line of policy, his tutor and first minis- 
ter died while the assembly was sitting^-* 
many ambitions designs were on foot,-— many 
eonflicting passions at work,-— the Spaniards 
aod the Flemings were striving hard to ex* 
dude eaeh other from the confidence of their 
youthful Sovereign,— the Nuncios were busily 

Krsaing their artful scbemes,^tbe German 
inces had assumed a tone of independence. 
It was easy to foresee that a struggle was at 
hand in which all the subtleties of party in- 
triffoe would find ample exercise.' 

How was Charles to act, between the Pa- 
pal Nuncio on the one hand, and the Elector 
io whom he was indebted for his crown on ths 
other ? How avoid giving ofience either to 
Aleander or to Frederici The former was 
cootinoally urging the Emperor to execute the 
Pope^s bull ; the latter as perseveiingly en- 
treated him to take no steps against the monk 
noiil he should have allowed him a hearing. 
DeairoBS of satisfying both these contending 
parties, the young Prince, during a temporary 
reakleoce at Oppenheim, had written to the 
£leetor to bring Luther to the Diet, on the as- 
sarance that no injustice should be practised 
acainat himt that he should be protected from 
ail violence, and that a free conference should 
be allowed him with men qualified to discuss 
the disputed points. 

'I1iis letter from Charles, which was accom- 
panied by others from his minister Chievres 
and the Count of Nassau, threw the Elector 
into great perplexity. He well knew that at 
aoj moment an alliance with the Pope might 
become necessary to the young and ambitious 
£mperor, and that Luther in that case would 
be lost. If he carried the Reformer to Worms, 
be might probably be conducting him to the 
icafibki. And yet the Emperor^s orders were 



perencpConr. The Elector desifsd SpaHititi 
to inform Luther of the directiona he had re- 
oeived. ^ Our enemies," observed the chap- 
lain, *' are straining every nerve to accomplish 
their design."^ 

The friends of Luther trembled, but he him- 
self partook not of their fears. His health at 
that time was very weak; buttliis he heeded 
not ** If I cannot perform the journey to 
Worms as a man in good health," said he in 
his answer to the Elector, **I will be carried 
thither in » litter. For since the Emperor baa 
summoned me, I can regard it only as the call 
of God. If they intend to use violence against 
me, as they probably do, for assuredly it is 
with no view of gaining information that the^ 
leqnire me to appear before tbem ; I commit 
the matter into the hands of God. Ho still 
lives and reigns who prseerved the three Is- 
raelites in the fiery furnace. If it be not His 
will to save.me, mv.life is little worth. Let 
US only take care that tbe Gospel be not ex- 
posed to the insults of tbe ungodly, and let ua 
shed our blood in its defence rather than allow 
them to triumph. Who ahall say whether my 
life or my death would contribute most to the 
aalvatlon of my brethren 1 It is not for us to 
decide. Let us only pray God that our young 
Emperor may not begin his reign by imbruing 
his hands in my blo(^. I would rather perish 
by tibe sword of Rome. You remember the 
judgments witk which the Empeior Sigis- 
mond was visited after the munder of John 
Hoss. Expect any thing from me but flight or 
recantation. Fly I cannot, still less can I re- 
cant."* 

Before Lother^s letter reached him, the 
Elector had formed his resolution. This 
Prince, whose acquaintance with the Goapel 
was daily increasmg, began now to adopt a 
more decided course. He was sensible that 
the conference at Worms could lead to no ad- 
vantageous result *Mt seems to me," he 
wrote to the Emperor, '« that to bring Luther 
with me to Worms, would be an undertaking 
of much difficulty. I beg to be relieved from 
it. Moreover, it has never been my desire to 
&vour bis doctrines, but only to prevent him 
from being condemned unheard. The Le- 
gates, without waiting for your sanction, took 
measures which wers injurious both to Lu^ 
ther's honour and to mine; and I have reason 
to fear that he has been provoked to an act of 
imprudent retaliation, which, in the event of 
his appearance at Worms, might place him in 
extreme jeopardy." The Elector alluded to 
the burning of the Pope's bull. 

But the report of Luther's intended appear- 
ance had already been circulated at Worms. 
The seekers after novelty heard it with joy,— 
the Imperial courtiers with alarm«-^ut br 
none was it received with so indignant a feel- 
ing as by the Papal Legate. Aleander, on 
his way to the Diet, had had opportunities of 
seeing to what extent the Gospel proclaimed 
by I^ither had found acceptance io every 
class of societjT. Academicians, lawyera, 
nobles, the inferior clergy, many even of the 
monks, and vast nnmbers of the common peo- 
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pie, had embraced the Reformation.' The ad- 
nerents of the new doctrines showed a fearless 
front, their language was frank and firm,-— 
and, on the contrary, an nnconqaerable terror 
paralyzed the partisans of Rome. The Pa- 
pacy was standing yet, hot those who were 
regarded as its pillars began to stagger, for 
their ears had already caught the preea^ 
of approaching ruin; — presages resembling 
that mint and dubious sound which alone 
gives brief warning when a mountain totters 
to its fall.' Al^nder, in the course of his 
journey to Worms, was often subjected to the 
severest mortification. When be bad occa- 
sion to halt in any spot for refreshment or re- 
pose, neither collegians, nor nobles, nor priests, 
even among those believed to be favourable 
to the Pope^s cause, would venture to receive 
him, and the haughty Nuncio was obliged to 
seek shelter in the meanest inns.^ Alarmed 
by these symptoms, Aleander eoncluded that 
his life was in danger. He arrived at Worms, 
with that idea uppermost m his mind, and 
his Roman fanaticism assumed additional bit- 
terness from the sense of personal injury. He 
had immediate recourse to every means within 
his reach to prevent the audacious appearance 
of the formidable Luther. «* Would it not be 
a scandal,*' said he, ** to see laymen insti- 
tuting a fresh inquiry into a cause in which 
the Pope has already pronounced a sentence 
of conaemnation t" To a Roman courtier, 
nothing could be so unwelcome as an inquiry, 
—and, moreover, this was to have taken place 
in Germany, not at Rome, a circumstance in 
itself deeply affrontiog, even on the supposi- 
tion of Luther being eventually condemned 
without a dissentient voice ; but such result 
of the trial was uncertain. Mi^ht it not be 
feared that the man whose poweiful eloquence 
bad already done such deadly mischief might 
draw aside many of the princes and lords into 
the path of perdition! Aleander^s remon- 
strances with Charles were of the most urgent 
character, he entreated, he threatened, he spoke 
in the lofty tone of one who represented the 
Head of the Church.' Charles gave way, and 
wrote to the Elector that inasmuch as the 
time allowed to Luther had expired, he was 
now in the condition of a man actually ex- 
communicated by the Pope, aiid consequently, 
if he would not retract what he had written 
Frederic must leave him at Wittemberg. But 
that prince had already commenced his jocr- 
nev without him. **I beseech the Lord," 
said Melancthon^ when the Elector took his 
departure, "to deal graciously with our so- 
vereign. On him rest all our hopes for the 
revival of Chilstiani^. His enemies will 
stop at nothing, xai ftavta %m^ xivnaoiiivoty* 
but God will bring to nought the devices of 
Achitophel. As for us, let us perform our 
part in the conflict by our teachings and our 
prayers.'' Luther was much grieved that he 
was forbidden to appear at Worms.* 
It was not enough for Aleander, however. 



* They will not leave a stone unturned. (Corp. 
E6f.L279. 24 Jan.) 



that Luther was prevented firon unking kis 
appearance at the Diet,— he was bent <m 
oDtaining his condemnation. He letomed 
incessantly to the charge with the prinees, 
prelatesf and other members of the assembly ; 
he charged the Augustine not only with dis- 
obedience and heresy^ but also with sedi- 
tion, rebellion, impiety and blasphemy. Bat 
the very tones of his voice betrayed the pas- 
sions by which he was actuated. *' Hatred 
and the thirst of vengeance," an observer re- 
marked, "are his motives, rather than any 
truexeal for religion;"* and in spite of the 
frequency and the vehemence of his harangues 
he persuaded no one.*^ Some reminded him 
that the Pope's bull had onlv condemned La- 
ther conditionally ; others allowed indications 
to escape them of the joy they felt at seeing 
the pride of Rome brought down.. The Em- 
peror's ministers on the one hand, and the 
ecclesiastical Electors on the other, affected 
extreme coldness,— the former, in order that 
the Pope might perceive the necessity of con- 
tracting an alliance with their master, the lat- 
ter that he might be compelled to purchase 
their co-operation at a higher price. A con- 
viction or Luther's innocence was the pre- 
vailing sentiment in the assembly, and Ale- 
ander could not restrain his indignation. 

But the coldness of the Diet he could bet- 
ter have brooked than the coldness which was 
now manifested by Rome. Rome, when at 
length, with much difficulty, -she had been 
induced to treat the attack of the ^* drunken 
German" as a serious matter, never imagined 
that a bull emanating from the Sovereign 
PontiflT could fail to reduce him at once to 
complete and abject submission.— .She had 
relapsed into her former security, and neither 
bull nor coin did she now forward to Grer- 
many. Now, without money, how was it 
possible to manage an affair like thist^' Rome 
must be roused, and Aleander accordingly 
sounds the alarm. '' Germany," he wrote to 
the Cardinal de Medicis, ** is falling away 
from Rome ;— the Princes, I say, are falling 
away from the Pope. A little more dday— . 
a little more compromise — ^and the case be- 
comes hopeless !•— Money ! Money ! or Ger- 
many is lost!"" 

At this cry Rome awakes ; the retainers of 
the Papacy, assembled in the Vatican, cast 
aside their torpor, and hasten to forge fresh 
thunders of direful potency. The Pope issues 
a new bull, and that excommunication, with 
which hitherto the heretical doeX6T had only 
been threatened, is now decidedly pronounced 
against him and against all his adherents." 
I&)me, by thus wilfully snapping asunder the 
last thread that yet held him to her church, 
gave Luther more liberty, and consequently 
more power. Assailed by the papal thunders, 
he cast himself, with a more ardent love, into 
the arms of Christ Driven from the out- 
ward temple, he felt more deeply that he 



* (Hist. Job. Cqchlaei de actia ei scriptis Mar- 
tini Latheri. Par. 1556. p. 27. veno. — Cochleus 
was one of Lutber*B greaiest enemies. We ahall 
■hortlv have to speak of him.) 
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I a temple UniMlf^ inhabited by tiie Holy 
Spuit. 

**It is a f^loriouB thing to think of," eaid be, 
*' that we sinners, believing in Christ and feed- 
ing oo his flesh, shoold have h&n dwelling in us, 
—in all his power, hb wisdom, and his righte- 
oosneas^ — for it is written, « Whotower hehtneth 
m me, f«» him labideJ* O wonderful abode ! 
narrdloos tabernacle, how iar ezeelling that 
which was set up by Moses! within, how 
aagnifioently adorned, with costly hangings 
and poTple veils and implements c^ gold! and 
yet withoat, even like that other tabernacle 
which God commanded to be erected in the 
wildemesa of Sinai there is nothing to be seen 
but the coarse covering of ram's skins and 
gijat's hair.'^ Often does the Christian stamble, 
tad in his outward aspect all is weakness and 
reproach. But what matters it f-«*beneath 
that infirmity and foolishness of ids, a power 
lies bid which the world cannot know, and 
which yet must overcome the world; for 
Christ abideth in him. I have sometimes 
seen Christians hdting in their walk, and 
ready to iall, but when the hour came that 
they must wrestle with the enemy, or plead 
their Master's cause before the world, Christ 
OB a sodden stirred within them, ^d eo strong 
and valiant did they then become that Satan 
was dismayed and fled from their presence."^* 

Sueh an hour as he spoke of was soon to 
come upon himself; and Christ, who ** abode" 
with him was then to be his present help* 
Rome in the mean time east him off in scorn. 
The Reformer and all who took part with 
him, of whatsoever rank or degree, were ana- 
tbematixed, and were declared to have forfeit- 
ed for themselves and their descendants all 
their honours and their worldly goods. Every 
faithful Christian was enjoinea, as he valued 
his own soul, to shun all hito'course with that 
aoentsed crew; in ererj place where the 
heresy had gained a footing, it was the duty 
of the priests on Sundays and holidays, at the 
hosr m high mass, solemnly to publish the 
Beatence M excommunication. The sacred 
teasels and ornaments were to be removed 
from the altar«— the cross to be laid on the 
ground, — twelve priests, holdinj^ torches in 
their hands, were to light them ust, and im- 
aiediately to dash them down, and extinguish 
Ihem by trampling them under foot; the 
bbhop was then to proclaim the condemna^ 
tion of those ungodly men ; the bells were to 
be tolled ; the bishop and the priests in eon- 
oeit were to ehant anathemas and maledio- 
tioos ; and the service was to be concluded by 
a dieeoorse of unsparing severity against Lu- 
tlier and his adherents. 

Twenty-two days had elapsed since the 
publication of the sentence at Rome, though 
It probably had not yet transpired in Ger- 
aaay, when Luther, having heard that it 
was again in cSntemplation to summon him to 
Worms, addressed a letter to the Elector, 
coached In such terms as to give that Prince 
the option of communicating it to the Diet. 
Luther was anxious to correct ths erroneous 
notions entertained by the Piiaees who com- 



posed tiiat august aasemblyr- «iid candidly 
to explain to them the tme merits of a cause 
so little understood. *' I rejoice with all my 
heart, most serene Prince," said he, ^< that his 
Imperial Majesty is disposed to have this af« 
fair brought before him. I call Christ to wit- 
ness that it is the cause of the German na< 
tion, of the Catholic church, of the Christian 
world,— of God him8elf,-Hoot the cause of a 
solitary, humble individual. I am ready to 
repair to Worms, provided only that a safe- 
conduct, and learned, pious, and impartial 
judges be allowed me.^' 1 am ready to answer 
for myself^ — ^for it is not in the spirit of reck- 
lessness, nor for the sake of worldly profit* 
that I have taught the doctrine which is laid 
to my charge ; — ^I have taught it in obedience 
to my conscience and to my oath as a doctor 
of the Holy Scriptures; — for God's ffloiy 
have I taught it,---4br the salvation of the 
Christian Church,— -for the good of the Ger- 
man peopler^or the rooting out of gross su- 
perstition and ffrievoua abuses,^-the-cure of 
innumerable evus,— the wiping away of foul 
disgrace, — ^the overthrow of tyranny, blasphe- 
my, and impiety in countless forms." 

This declaration, made at so critical a mo- 
ment of Luther's life deserves to be regarded 
with deep attention. Here we see the motives 
by which he was actuated, hers are the secret 
springs which gave the first impulse of revi- 
val to the Christian community. We find no 
traces beie of monkish emulation, or a desire to 
break loose from therestraint of monastic vows. 

But all this was of little moment to mere 
politicians. An alliance with the P<^ was 
every day becoming more necessary to the 
suecess of Charies's designs. Situated as he 
was between the Pope and the Elector, he 
could have wished eitner to separate Frederio 
from Luther, or to satisfy the Po|n without 
offending Frederic But how was this to be 
accomplished 1 Many of his 4sourtieTS trsated * 
the whole afiair of the Augustine monk with 
that contemptuous indifference which politi- 
cians generally affect when the interests of r^ 
ligion are discussed, ^' Let us avoid all ex- 
treme measures," said they. *' Let us entangle 
Luther in negotiatbns, and silence him by 
the help of some partial concessions. 1^ 
stifle the flame, not fan it,— is the course of 
true policy. If the monk fall into the trapt 
we have jrained our object. By accepting a 
compromise, be will fix a gag on his own 
mouth and ruin hb cause. To save appear- 
ances, a few external reforms must be granted, 
— the Elector will be satisfied, the Pope will 
be conciliated^ and thinffs will go on once 
more in the orduiary tracE." 

Such was the plan devised by the confi- 
dants of the emperor. The doctors of Wit- 
temberg appear to have discovered this new 
artifiee. '* They are trying to gain men over 
secretly," said Melancthoiu *< and mining in 
the dark."'^ John Glapio, the Emperor's con- 
fessor, a man in high repute, an adroit courtier, 
and a wily monk, was chaiged with the exe- 
cution of the scheme. Glapio possessed the 
full confidence of Charles, who, adopting is 
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this particular the Spanish eottom, abandoned 
to him almoet entirely the care of all mattera 
relating to religion. Charles had no sooner 
been eievatad to the Imperial throne, than 
Leo hastened to gain tbe good will of Glapio 
by marks of favour which the eonfessor warm'* 
ly acknowledged.** He could not better dis* 
charge his debt of gratitude to the Pontiff than 
by silencing the new-bom heresy, and accord* 
ingly he applied himself to the work.^* 

Among the counsellors of the Elector of 
Saxony, one who held a eonspieoous place 
was Gregory Bnick,* or Pontanusv a man dis^ 
tinguish^ for intelliorence, decision, and oou* 
rage, whose skill in diTinity might have 
shamed all the doctors; while his wisdom 
was adequate to baffle the united craft of all 
the monks in the court of Charles the Fifth. 
Glapio, knowing the influence which tbe 
Chancellor possessed, requested an interview 
with him, and introducing himself, as though 
he had been a friend of the Reformer : ^* I was 
filled with joy," said he, in a kindly tone, 
** when I read the first writings of Luther; I 
looked upon him as a vigorous tree that had 
shot forth goodly branches and gave promise 
to the Church of the most precious fruit. 
Many others, it is true, had entertained the 
same views as he; but none bad so nobly and 
undau nted ly proclai med the truth . Bat when 
I read his book on tbe Babylonian Captivity, 
I felt like a man stunned and overwhelmed by 
a shower of blows from head to foot. I can- 
not believe,*' added the monk, *<tbat brother 
Martin will avow himself the author of it; it 
is marked neither by bis peculiar style, nor 
by the Teaming be elsewhere evinces." After 
some discussion the Confessor continued: 
** Conduct me to the Elector, and in your 
presence I will show him where Luther has 
erred." • 

The Chancellor replied that the business of 
the Diet left his Highness no leisure, and, 
moreover, that he took no part in that affair. 
The monk, to .his great vexation, found his 
request eluded. *« Nevertheless," said the 
Chancellor, ** since you say there is no evil 
without a remedy, be pleased to explain 
yourself." 

Assuming a confidential air, the Confisssor 
answered, ^* The Emperor earnestly desirss to 
see a man like Luther rsconciled to the 
Church ; for his books (before the publication 
of the treatise on the Babvlotvian Captivity) 
were by no means disagreeanletofais Majesty ."^ 
That last work of Luther's was, doubtless, 
written under the irritation of feeling excited 
by the bull. Let him but declare that he had 
no intention to disturb the peace of the Church, 
and the learned of every nation will join hands 
with him. Procure me an audience of his 
Highness." 

The Chancellor waited on the Elector again. 
Frederic well knew that any retractation what- 
soever was impossible. '*Tell the Confessor," 
eaid he, " that I caitnot comply with his wish; 
but continue your conference with him." 

Glapio received this message with jnany 
demonstrations of respect; and^ slttfiing his 



gRMind, he said, ^ Let the Eleetor i 

persons in whom he places confidence to ddi- 
berate on this affair." 

The Chancellor.— -** The Elector does not 
profess to be Luther's advocate."^ 

Ths Corfissor.— ^* Well, then, yoo and I, 
at least, can take the matter up. Christ ia 
my witness that I urge this frem love to ^le 
Chnreh, and to Luther hiniself, who has 
opened so many hearts to the truth." 

The Chanceilor having refused to undertake 
a task which properly belonoed toxhe Reformer 
himself, was about to withdraw, 

•« Stay !" said the monk. 

Thb Chamcbllor.^-^* What is your wish?" 

Thk CoirrESsoR. — ^' Let Luther deny that 
he is the author of the Babyloman CapHvity,^^ 

The CaANCBLLOK.^** But the Pope's bull 
condemns all his other works." 

The Confessor.— *« That was because of 
bis obstinacy. If he disclaims that book, tbe 
Pope, in virtue of his plenary authority, can 
easily reverse the sentence of exeomraanica- 
tion. What may we not hope for, now that 
we have so excellent an Emperor V 

Perceiving that these words had made some 
impression on the Chancellor, the monk fol- 
lowed them*Up by observing, '* Luther always 
wants to argue from the Bible. The Bible- 
it is like wax; you may stretch and mould it 
any way that you please* I would undertake 
to find authority in the Bible for doetiines 
more extravagant even than Luther's. He 
runs into error by interpreting every word of 
Christ as a command.'' Wishing next to act 
upon the other's fears, be added, ** What 
would the issue be, if, tonnorrow or tbe next 
day, the Emperor were to have reoouiae to 
arms t . . . Think of that." 

Tbe Confessor's artifices were not yet ex- 
hausted. ** A man might have lived ten years 
in his company," says Erasmus, ^* without 
having fathomed him at last." 

«« What an excellent book," said he to the 
Chancellor on his next visit, a few days after- 
wards, ** is that work of Luther's on Christiaa 
liberty ! What wisdom, what learning, what 
wit does it display ! it is the production of a 
scholar, indeed ! « . . . Let men of irreproach- 
able character be chosen on both sides, and 
let the Pope and Luther agree to abide by thor 
judgment. In many articles it is past a doubt 
that a decision would be in Luther's fiivour.^. . 
I. will speak to the Emperor about it myself. 
Believe roe, I am not without grounds for 
what I say lo you. I have told the Emperor 
that the chastisements of God would fall upon 
him and the princes alao, unless the Church, 
the spouse ot Christ, were cleansed from all 
those stains which now defile her. I told him, 
too, that Qod had raised up Luther, and given 
him a commission to reprove men for their 
sins, using him as a rod to punish the offences 
of the world."«9 » 

These words we may receive as the echo 
of the popular voice at that period, and as tes- 
tifying the opinion which was then entertained 
of Luther,' even by his enemies. The Chan- 
cellor« lonsed by what the m<mk had just saidy 
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eoatd net bel» expresrinff hu surpriae that his 
roasier shoolci be treatediftith so little defers 
enee. «*The Emperor holds dsdly consnlta- 
tioDS on this afisir,'*8aid he, •«and the Elector 
is ioTtted to none of them. He thinks it 
strange that the Emperor, to whom he has 
tendered some service, should exclude him 
from his eoancils." 

Thb Confessor.— «* I was nerer present at 
any of those deliberations hot once, and on 
that occasion I heard the Emperor resist the 
importunities of the Legates. Five years 
hence it will be seen what Charles has done 
for the reformation of the Church." 

**The Elector," replied Pontanus^ *< knows 
nothing of Lather^s mtentions. Let him be 
sammoned hither to speak for himself.'^ 

The Confessor replied, with a deep si^, 
**I call God to witness how ardently I desire 
to see the reformation of Christendom accpm* 
ptished." 

To slacken the course of the affair, to keep 
Luther's mouth closed in the mean time— this 
was the sum of what Glapio aimed at; at all 
events, to prevent Luther from coming to 
Worms. To the nuncios, the monks, and the 
leat of the papal phalanx, a dead man returiF 
in^ from the other world, and appearing in the 
midst of the Diet, would not have been so 
feariiil a spectacle as the bodily presence of 
the Doctor of Witteroberg. 

^How many days does it take to travel 
from Wittemberg to Worms 1" inouired the 
Confessor, in a tone of affected indifference ; 
and immediately departed, having first en- 
treated Pontanus to present his very respectful 
salutations to the Elector. 

Such were the stratagems practised by the 
courtiers. The firmness of Fontanus discon* 
eerted them all. That upright man was un- 
moved as a rock throughout the whole course 
of these proceedings. And, in the end, the 
monks themselves fell into the snare which 
Aey had laid for their enemies. " The Chris- 
tian," said Luther, in his figurative language, 
**is like the bird tethered beside a trap. 
Wolves and foxes prowl around it, and at 
length spring upon their prey ; but they fall 
into the pit and perish there, while that timo- 
roQS bird remains unharmed. Thus it is that 
we are preserved by the holy Angels, and 
those devouring wolves, the hypocrites and 
persecutors, are restrained from doing us any 
oarL'*" Not only were the artifices of the 
Confessor unavailiufir, but the admissions he 
had made confirmed Frederic in his opinion 
that Lother was in the right, and that it was 
bis duty to protect him. 

The hearts of men were still inclining more 
strongly towards the Gospel. A Dominican 
prior proposed that the Emperor, the Kings 
of Prance, Spain, England, Portugal, Hun- 
gary, and Poland, the Pope, and the Electors, 
should name representatives, to whom the de- 
tenniiiation of the controversy should be com- 
mitted. '^A case like this," it was urgt^d, 
**has never been decided by the Pope alone.'*^ 
8aeh was the spirit now everywhere preva- 
knt, that it seemed impossible to condemn 



Luther without having heard and convicted 
him." 

Aleander, in the height of his alarm, dis- 
pla]|rod unwonted energy. It was no longer 
against the Elector ttm Luther alone that he 
had to contend. The secret negotiations of 
the Confessor, the plan of accommodation 
proposed by the Dominican, the acquiescence 
of Charles's ministers, the coldness of Romish 
piety even among the most devoted friends of 
the Pontiff--a coldness which Pallaviciid 
likens to that produced by the gush of some 
icy stream,®— all these circumstances Aleander 
viewed with a foreboding eye. He had at 
length received from Rome the money he had 
applied for; he had in his possession briefs 
couched in the strongest lan^age, and ad- 
dressed to the highest authorities in the Em- 
pire.^ Fearful least his victim should escape 
him^ he conceived that now was the time to 
strike the decisive blow. He forwarded the 
briefs to the several parties to whom they 
were directed, he scattered silver and gold 
with an unsparing hand, he lavished the most 
alluring promises, **and aided by his three* 
fold machinery," says the Cardinal, whose 
narrative we follow, **made a fresh effort to 
draw the wavering assembly to the Pope's 
side."^ For the Emperor he planted his snares 
with special diligence. He took advantage 
of the dissensiof;^ between the Flemish and 
Spanish ministers. He laid incessant siege 
to the Sovereign's ear. The friends of Rome, 
waking at his call from their torpor, pressed 
the youthful Charles with their united soli- 
citations. *<Not a day passes," wrote the 
Elector to his broths John, **but measures 
hostile to Luther are brought forward ! his 
enemies now demand that he should be placed 
under the ban of the Pope and the Emperor 
jointly; to injure him by every possible 
method is their single aim. The men wha 
parade their red hats beforp us,-^th6 Romans 
and their followers,— pursue this work with 
an unwearied zeal."^^ 

Aleander did, in reality, urge the condem- 
nation of the Reformer with an impetuosity 
which Luther himself designates as ** incre- 
dible fury.**® TheJlpoBtaU Nuncio, as Luther 
calls him,'' was on one occasion transported 
by his anger so for beyond the bounds of can^ 
iion, that he cried aloud : " If ye seek to shake 
off your allegianee to Rome, ye Germans ! 
we will bring things to such a pass, that ye 
shall unsheath the sword of extermination 
against each other, and perish in your own 
blood."'* <«It is in this way that the Pope 
feeds Christ's sheep," observes the Reformer* 
But much unlike this was the language he 
used himself. For his own sake he asked 
nothing. «* Luther," said Melancthon, **is 
ready to purchase the glory and advancement 
of the Gospel at the cost of his own life."" 
But he trembled when he tboujght of the 
calamities of which his death might be the 
signal. He saw a misguided jieople aveng- 
ing his martyrdom, probably by shedding the 
I blood of his adversaries, and especislly that 
1 of the priests. He deprecated so terrible e 
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MBponsibility. <* God," «aid he, •• is ie8trai»> 
in§r the fury of hie enemies ; bat if it bfeak 
loose .... then shall we see a storm burst- 
ing on the heads of the priests like that-which 
formerly swept over Bohemia and laid it 
waste. I shall not have to answer for this, 
for I hare made it my earnest prayer that the 
German Princes would oppose the Romans 
by the wisdom of their counsel, not by the 
sword,^ To war against priests, a timid and 
helpless tribe, is to war against women and 
children." 

Charles the Fifth did not long hold oot 
a^inst the solicitations of the Nuncio. The 
bigotry he inherited from his Flemish and 
Spanish ancestors had been successfully fos- 
tered by his preceptor Adrian, who at a later 
period ascended the Pontifical throne. But 
It was necessary to obtain the concurrence of 
the States. '« Convince the jDie/," said the 
youthful Monarch. This was exactly what 
Aleander desired ; it was agreed that he should 
be introduced to the assembly on the 13th of 
February. 

■ The Nuncio duly prepared himself for that 
solemn audience. It was a weighty task that 
had been imposed upon him ; but Aleander 
was worthy to sustain it. He was not merely 
the Legate and representative of the Sove- 
reign Pontiff, invested with all the outward dig- 
nity befitting his exalted functione, — he was 
also one of the most eloquent men of his 
age. The friends of the Keformation waited 
the lesult in some anxiety. The Elector, 
under the pretext of indisposition, absented 
himself from the sitting; but he instructed 
flome of his counsellors to attend and to take 
notes of the Nuncio's discourse. 

On the appointed day, Aleander proceeded 
to the Imperial Assembly. The feelings of 
the people were strongly excited, many called 
to mind how Annas and Gaiaphas had gone 
to the jud^ent-hall of Pilate to demand the 
death of him •■ who perverted the naiion.^^ At 
the moment when the Nuncio had his foot 
upon the threshold, the usher of the Diet, 
says Pallavicini, rudely stepping up to him, 
set his clenched fist against his breast and 
thrust hhn back.'' *'He was a Lutheran in 
his heart," adds the Romish historian. If this 
anecdote is true, it certainly shows an un- 
seemly excess of passion in the individual, 
but it also enables us to judge how powerfiil 
an effect had been produced by Lather's 
teaching, even among those who kept the 
doors of the Germanic Council. The hi^h- 
spirited Aleander, repressing the ofiicer*s in- 
solence by his dignified demeanour, walked 
forward and enterad the hail. Never had 
Rome been summoned to plead her cause 
before so august an assembly. The Nuncio 
placed before him such documents as he 
thought necessary to certify the sentence of 
condemnation, together with the writinn of 
Luther and the Papal bulls, and then, silence 
having been proclaimed in the Diet, he spoke 
as follows >-- 

«'Most august Emperor! most potent 
Piinoes! most exoeUeot DeputiBs! I appear 



before 70a to advocate the cause which en- 
gages the warmest affections of my heart. My 
offioe is to guard the ever-hallowed tiara that 
rests on the brows of my master, to uphold 
that Pontifical throne in whose defence I 
would gladly deliver my body to the flames, 
were I onl^ assured that the newly-spawned 
heresy which I stand forth to denounee would 
perish along with me.* 

** I deny the assertion that the controversy 
between Luther and Rome is one in which 
the Pope alone is interested. I have Lather's 
writings here before me, and any man who 
has his eyesight may see that they attack the 
holy doctrines of Ine Church. He teaches 
that those alone are worthy communicants, 
whose consciences are filled with sorrow and 
confusion on account of their sins, and that 
baptbm justifies no one unless he hath faiih 
in that word of promise of which baptism is 
the pledge.* He denies the necessity of good 
works to qualify us for everlasting glory. He 
denies that we have liberty and power to obey 
the law of nature and the law of God. He 
affirms that we sin of necessity in all onr ac- 
tions. Have weapons better fitted than these 
to sever all the ties of morality ever been 
drawn from the arsenal of belli .... He 
contends for the abrogation of religious vows. 
What miserable dimder would the world 
behold, if those who were designed to be the 
leaven of their raee were to cast aside their 
sacred vestments, forsake the temples that 
once resounded with their holy songs, and 
plunge at once intoadulteiy, incest^ aiS licen- 
tiousness! 

" Why should I enumerale all the crimes 
of this audacious monk 1 He sins affainst Uie 
dead, for he denies the existence of purgato- 
ry ; he sins against heaven, for he says that he 
would not believe an angel sent from heaven ; 
he sins against the church, for he maintains 
that all Christians are priests; he sins against 
the saints, for he treats their venerable writ- 
ings with contempt; he sins against Councils, 
for he calls the Council of Constance an ae- 
sembiy of devils; he sins against the secular 
power, for he forbids the punishment of death 
to be inflicted on any one who has not com- 
mitted a mortal sin.'" There are people who 
tell as he is a man of piety. I will not 
impugn his private character; I will only 
remind this assembly that it is a common 
thing for the devil to deceive men under the 
appearance of sanctity." 



* Dummodo mecnm unk monatrum nascemis 
hereais arderet. (Pallavicini, L 97.) Secken- 
dorf, and after him other Protestant historians, 
have asserted that Pallavicini himself is the author 
of the speech which he puts into the mouth of 
Aleander. It is true, that the Cardinal admits 
having moulded it into the shape in which he pre. 
sents It to his readers ; but he specifies the mate- 
rials he has used, and amoo^ these Aleander*8 
letters deposited in the archives of the Vatican. 
(Acta WormatisB, foL 66 and 99.) I think, there- 
fore, that to reject it altogether would be injudi- 
cious. I have collected some additional passages 
of the speech from other sources, Protestant uid 
Romish. 
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Alemder next adverted to the decree of the 
Council of Florence, condemning; the doctrine 
of pnrgatorj, and laid the Pope's bull regard* 
ing that conncil at the Emperor's feet. The 
Archbishop of Mentz took up the bull and gave 
it into the hands of the Archbishop of Cologne 
and Treves, who received it reverently, and 
handed it to the other Princes. The Nuncio 
having thus preferred his charge against Lu« 
ther, proceeded in his second object, the jus- 
tification of Rome. 

" Luther tells na that at Rome the lips pro- 
fess what the life belies. If this be tme, must 
not the inference we draw from it be exactly 
the opposite of his T If the ministers of any re- 
ligion live in accordance nvith its precepts, 
that very token proves the religion to be false. 
Such was the religion of the ancient Romans. 
Such is that of Mahomet, and that of Luther 
himself; but such is not the rsHeion taught us 
by the Roman Pontiffs. No f the doctrine 
they profess condemns them all as having 
failed in their duty, many of them as highly 
blameworthy, some, I frankly confess it, as 
deeply crimmal.^ . • By that doctrine tiieir 
actions are delivered over to the censure of 
men*8 tongues while they live, to the execra- 
tion of history after their death.*' Now what 
pleasore, or what proth, I ask, can the Pon- 
tiffs have proposed to themselves in inventing 
a religion like this I 

^ The Church, we shall be told, in the early 
sees vras not governed by Ae Roman pon- 
tiffs • • . . and what is the inference here 1 If 
an argnment like this is to have any weight, 
we may next exhort men io feed upon acorns, 
or princesses of royal blood to go forth and 
wash their ffarments by the river side.*' « 

Bot the ]Mancio*s main attack was directed 
personally against his antagonist the Reform- 
er. Adverting indignantly to the opinion ex 
pressed by some, that Luther ought to be heard 
'* Luther," cried he, '^will allow himself to 
be set right by no one.. Long ago the Pope 
summoned him to Rome, but he obeyed not 
the call. The Pope then required him to ap- 
pear before his Legate at Augsburg, and he 
did appear there, when he had obtained a safe- 
conduct from the Emperor,^that is to say, 
when the Legate's hands were tied, and the 
use of his tongue alone allowed him.^ . . 
Oh,'* Bald Aleander, turning towards Charles, 
'*! beseech your Imperial Msjesty not to do 
that which could only reflect dishonour upon 
your name. Meddle not with an affair in 
which the laity have no right to interpose. 
Dischaige the duty that properly devolves 
upon you . Let Luther's doctrines be proscribed 
by your mnthoriiy throughout the Empire, 
—let his writings be everywhere committed 
to the flames. Shrink not from the path of 
justice. There is enough in the errors of 
Lather to warrant the homing of a hundred 
thousand heretics.'*^ And whom have we to 
feart The mnltitudel Their insolence makes 
them formidable while the battle is delayed, 
but when it comes, their cowardice will ren- 
der them contemptible. Foreign princes 1 
Nay ! the Knag of France has issued an edict 
25 



to prevent Luther's doctrine firom gaining an 
entrance into his dominions; the King of 
England is preparing to combat him with his 
own royal pen. Tne opinion of Hungary, 
Italy, and Spain, it is for yourself to declare, 
and there is not one of your neighbours, how 
great soever their hatred against you, who 
would widi you so much mischief as this 
heresy must eiitail upon you. For if our enemy 
dwells close beside us, we may, perhaps, de- 
sire that the ague should enter his house, but 
not the plague. What are all these Lutherans f 
A motley rabble of insol^t grammarians, licen* 
tioos priests, disorderly monks, ignorant advo- 
cates> degraded nobles, misled and perverted 

f plebeians. How greatly saperior is the Catho- 
ic party in numbers, in intelligence, in power ! 
A unanimous decree of this illustrious as- 
sembly will open the eyes of the simple, show 
the unwary their danger, determine the wa- 
vering, and strengthen the weak-hearted. But 
if the axe be not laid to the root of this venom- 
ous plant,^f the death-blow be not dealt 
against it,^then I behold it eovermg Ohrist^s 
heritage with its branches, changing the vine- 
yard of the Lord into a howling wilderness, 
conyerting God's kingdom into a haunt of 
wild beasts; plunging Germany into the 
same wretched eondition of barbarism and d^ 
solation to which Asia has been reduced bj 
the superstition of Mahomet." 

The Nuncio concluded his address. He had 
spoken for three hours. His impetuous elo- 
quence had produced a strong sensation in the 
assembly. The Princes loosed at each other, 
Coch]»us tells us, with countenances that be- 
trayed excitement and alarm, and murmurs 
were soon heard to arise from various quar- 
ters against Luther and those who supported 
him.^ If the enei^etic Luther had been pre- 
sent to reply t6 this address; — if, taking ad- 
vantage of those admissions which the re- 
membrance of the infamous Borgia, his former 
master, had wrung from the Roman orator, he 
, had shown that the very arguments by which 
the Nuncio attempted to defend Rome were 
sufficient to condemn her ; if he had demon- 
strated that the doctrine which bore witness 
to her iniquity was not that invented by her, 
as the orator had said, but was that pure re- 
ligion which C^ritsi had given to the worid, and 
which it was the aim of the Reformation to 
re-establish in its primitive lustre ; if he had 
drawn a faithful and vivid picture of the errors 
and abuses of the Papacy, and pointed out 
how it converted the religion of Jesus Christ 
into an engine of self-aggrandizement and 
spoliation ; the effect of the Nuncio's harangue 
would have been utterly and at once destroyed ; 
-^ut no one rose to speak, llie assembly 
continued under the influence of the address, 
and, in the first moments of agitation and ex- 
citement. It manifested a strong desire to root 
. out the Lutheran heresy from the soil of the 
Empire.^ 

Nevertheless this yictory was won in ap- 
pearance only. It was the will of God that 
Rome should have an opportunity of display- 
ing the utmost strength of her cause wnk hex 
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utmost ftkilL Tbo graatett of her orators had 
spoken in this aMembly of Princes ; he had 
said all that Rome had to say in her own be- 
half; but to many of those who heard him, 
this last effort of the Papacy was destined to 
fterre as a sign of its abasement* If the open 
confession of truth be required to secure its 
triumph, so also the unresenred exhibition of 
error is the necessary prelade of its oyerthrow. 
Neither of them can accomplish its coarse in 
secret. The light brings all things to the 
test. 

A few days were snfficient to efface the im* 
pression produced by thespeechr'-«e is always 
the case when an orator nas recourse to high 
sounding words to cover the hoUowness of 
ills reasoning. The majority of the Princes 
were ready to sacrifice Luther, but none were 
disposed to abandon the rights of the Empire, 
or to suppress the grievances of the Germanic 
nation. They were willing enough to give 
up the insolent monk who had dared to speak 
out so plainly ; but their compliance in this 
particular entitled them, as they thought, to 
represent to the Pope more urgently the justice 
of a reform, demanded by the concurrent voice 
nf the chiefs of the nation. And accordingly 
it was the most determined of Luther's per- 
sonal enemies, J>uke George of Saxony, who 
spoke with the greatest earnestness against 
the encroachments of Rome, This prince, the 
grandson of Podiebrad, King of Bohemia, 
uiough offended by the doctrine of grace 
tauffht by the Reformer, still looked forward 
with hope to a Reformation, moral and eccle- 
juastical. The chief cause of his irritation 
against the monk of Wittemberg was, that, by 
those obnoxious doctrines of his, he was spoil- 
ing the whole affair. But now, when he 
£)und the Nuncio studiously involving Lather 
and the Reformation of the Church in one and 
the same sentence of condemnation, Duke 
Georffe suddenly stood up to speak in the as- 
sembly of the Princes, to the great astonish- 
tnent of those who knew his hostility to the 
Reformer. •* The Diet," said he, " must not 
lose sight of the grievances of which it has to 
claim redress from the Court of Rome. How 
numerous are the abuses that have crept into 
our dominions ! The annate, which the Em- 
peror granted of his free will for the good of 
religion, now exacted as a due ; the Roman 
courtiers daily inventing new. regulations to 
favour the monopoly, the sale, the leasing out 
of ecclesiastical benefices; a multitude of of- 
fences connived at; a scandalous toleration 
granted to rich offenders, while those who 
nave not wherewithal to purchase impunity 
are severely punished; the Popes continually 
bestowing reversions and rent-charges on the 
officers of their palace to the prejudice of those 
to whom the benefices rightly belong; the 
abbeys and convents of Rome given in com' 
mendam to cardinals, bishops and prelate^, 
who apply their revenues to their own use,— 
so that in many convents where there ought 
to be twenty or thirtv monks, not one is to be 
found;— «<a/toru multiplied to excess; shops 
(or indulgences opened in eveiy street and 



sauare^f onr eities,-^ahop8 of Bual Antfiaiiy, 
ot the Holy Ghost, of Saint Hubert, of Saint 
Vincent, and I know not how many more ;— 
societies oontfacting at Rome for the privilege 
of setting up this trade,^ — then purdiasH^ from 
their bishop the right of exposing iheir mer- 
chandise to sale: and fiinlly, to meet all this 
outlay of money, squeeaing and draining the 
last coin out of the poof man's purse ; indul- 
gences which ought to be granted only with a 
view to the salvation of souls, and procured 
only by prayer and fasting and works of 
charit^,*-sold for a price; — ^the officials of 
the bishops oppressing men of low degree 
with penanees for blasphemy, or adultery, or 
drunkenness, or profanation of this or that 
festival, — but never addressing so much as a 
rebuke to ecclesiastics who are guilty of the 
same crimes;— penances so devised as to be- 
tray the penitent into a repetition of his offence, 
in order that more money may be exacted from 
him :^ — these are but a few of the abuses 
which cry oo t on Rome for red ress. All shame 
is laid aside, and one object alone incessantly 
pursuedr— money 1 evermore money !— so that 
the very men whose duty it is to disseminate 
the truth are engaged in nothing but the propa- 
gation of falsehood, and vet they are not 
merely tolerated but rewarded ;— because the 
more they lie the larger are their gains. This 
is the foul source from which so many cor- 
rupted streams flow out on every side. Profli- 
gacy and avarice go hand in hand. The 
officials summon women to their houses on 
various pretences, and endeavour, either by 
threats or by presents, to seduce them,^ — and 
if the attempt fails, they ruin their reputation. 
Oh ! it is the scandal occasioned by the clergy 
that plunges so many poor souls into ever- 
lasting perdition. A thorough reform must be 
effected. To accomplish that reform, a Gene- 
ral Council must be assembled. Wherefore, 
most excellent Princes and Lords, I respects 
fully beseech you to give this matter vonr im- 
mediate attention." Duke George then pre- 
sented a written catalogue of the grievances 
he bad enumerated. This happened a few 
days after Aleander's address. The important 
document has been preserved in the archives 
of Weimar, 

Luther hUnself had not spoken with greater 
energy against the abuses of Rome, but he 
had done somethinff more. The Duke pointed 
out the evil,r-Luther along with the evil had 
pointed out also its cause and its cure. He 
had shown that the sinner receives the true 
tfiiu/^nee,-*>that remission of sins which 
conies from God,— solely by faith in the grace 
and merits of Christ }-^nd by this simple yet 
powerful truth he had overthrown all the 
traffic which had been established by the 
priests. ** How shall a man become holy t" 
said he one day. *^ A cordelier will reply : 
Put on a gray hood and tie a cord round 
your middle. A Roman will answer: Hear 
mass and fast. But a Christian will say: 
FfUth in Ckrui — and that alone— justifies and 
saves. We must have eternal life before good 
works. But when we are bom anew and 
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made etiildienL of God by tbe woid of gmee, 
dien we perform good works.* '^ 

The Dafce^s langoage was that of a seealar 
prince; Lutber^s that of a true Reformer. 
The gieat sin of the Church was that she bad 
thrown down the barriers that separated her 
from the worlds — ^that she had converted all 
her operations and all her benefits into extev> 
nal and material things. In the last stage of 
her coDtamination» she had embraced the 
sc^rae of indulgences, and the most spiritual 
blessing that belonss to Christianity,— pardon, 
—was now to be bought at a stall like food 
or drink ! Luther's great achievement con* 
sisCed in this^— that betook advantage of that 
extremis of degradation into which Christi- 
anity had sunk, to lead back individuals and 
the Cbuieh to the original fountain of life,— * 
and to re-establish the supremacy of the Holy 
Spirit in tbe sanctuary of the believer's heart. 
The remedy in this case^ as in many others, 
arose out of tbe evil itself, and the two ex- 
tremes touched each other. Henceforward 
the Church, whicbforso many ages had been 
content with an external manifestation by 
ceremonies and observances and practices of 
human authority, began once more to seek 
her developmcmt within, in faith, hope, and 
charity. 

The Duke's speech produced tbe greater 
effect on account of his well-known opposi- 
tion to Luther. Other members of the Diet 
brought forward other grievances. Even the 
ecclesiastical princes supported these com- 
plaints*<" "We have a Pontiff,'* said they, 
*' who is occupied only with pleasure and the 
chase; the church preferment of Germany is 
bestowed at Rome on gunners, falconers, 
valets, asfe-drivers, grooms, guardsmen, and 
other people of the same stamp, ignorant, 
inexperieiMsed, and strangers to our nation."" 

The Diet nominated a Committee to draw 
up a list of grievances ; the enumeration ex- 
tended to a hondred and one. A deputation 
composed of secular and ecdesiastical princes 
presented this report to the Emperor, with an 
earnest request that he would do them right 
in the matter,— conformably to the engage- 
ment he had contracted on his elevation to 
the throne. *^ What a loss of Christian souls," 
said they to Charles, ^'what injustice, what 
extortion are the daily fruits of those scandal- 
ous practices to which the spiritual head of 
Christendom affords his countenance. The 
ruin and dishonour of our nation must be 
averted. We therefore very humbly, but very 
urgently, beseech you to sanction a general 
Reformation, to undertake the work, and to 
carry it through.'*" The Christian community 
at this period was operated upon by an un- 
known power, which descended alike on 
princes and people, — a wisdom from above, 
which exerted its influence even on the adver- 
saries of refonn, and prepared the way for 
that great deliverance whose appointed hour 
wan now at hand* 

Charles could not be insensible to there- 
nonstrancea of the Tropertal Diet. Neither 
the Nuncio nor the Emperor had anticipated 



lh«n. The httMit immediately withdrew the 
edict which commanded Luther's writings to 
be committed to the flames in every part of 
Uie Empire^ and issued in its stead a provi- 
sional order that all copies of those writings 
should be delivered into the hands of the 
magistrates. 

This did not satisfy the assembly; it de- 
manded Luther's appearance. It is unjust, 
said bis friends, to condemn Luther without 
having heard him, and without having asceiw 
tained from his own lips that he is the author 
of thoae books which it is proposed to bum. 
His doctrine, said his adversaries, has taken 
so fast a bold on men's minds, that it is im- 
possible to check its progress, unless we 
allow him a hearing. There shall be no dis- 
puttnff with him ; and in the event of his ao- 
Knowledging his writings, and refusing to 
retract them, we will all with one accord, 
EleotorSf Princes, and States of the holy Em- 
pire* in firm adherence to the faith of our 
ancestors, give your Majesty our unsparing 
aid to carry your decrees into full effect.^' 

Aleander, disturbed by this pronosal and 
dreading every thing from Lother^s intrepi- 
dity and the ignorance of the Princes before 
whom he would have to plead, made strenu- 
ous efiibrts to prevent his being summoned. 
AAer conferrmg with Charles's ministers, he 
went to those Princes who were best dis- 
posed towards the Pope, and from them to 
the iSmperor himself.^ '* It ia not permitted," 
said he, *^t0 question what the Sovereign 
Pontiff has decreed. There shall be no dis- 
puting with Luther, you say; but how can 
we be sure," he continued, ** that the genius 
of this audacious man, the fire that flashes 
from his eyes, the eloquence of his speech, 
the mysterious spirit that animates him, will 
not suffice to excile a tumult 1^ Already there 
are many who revere him as a saint, and his 
image is everywhere to be seen encircled 
with rays of glory, like those which surround 
the heads of the blessed* If he must needs 
be cited to appear, beware, at all events, of 
pledging the public faith for his 8afety"<^ 
These last woras were calculated to intimi- 
date Luther, or to pave the way for his de- 
struction. 

The Nuncio found it easy to influence the 
grandees of Spain. In the intensity of their 
ninatic seal, they panted for the annihilation 
of the new heresy. Frederic, Duke of Alva, 
in particular^ was thrown into a fit of rage, as 
often as the Reformation was mentioned.^ It 
would have delighted him to wade knee-deep 
in the blood of its proselytes. The summons 
for Luther's appearance was yet suspended, 
but his name had become a watchword of 
startling interest in the ears of all the mag- 
nates of Christendom then assembled at 
Worms. 

The man by whom the powers of the earth 
were thus shaken seemed alone to enjoy peace. 
The tidings from Worms were alarming; 
even Luther's friends were dismayed. ^ No** 
thing is left to us but your good will and your 
prayers," wrote Melancthon to Spalattc* 
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*( Oh that God wonid vonehBafb to make oar 
blood the price of the Christian worid's de- 
liverance 1''" But Luther, a stranger to all 
fear, shuttinff himself up in his quiet cell, 
fixed his meditations, with an immediate re- 
ference to his own case, on these ecstatic 
words of Mary, the mother of Jesus : ** 3hi 
soul doth magnify ihs Itord, and my apirit haUi 
rejoiced in God my Saviour, . . Fbr he that it 
mighty hath done to me great things ^ and hot 
U hie name, * * He hm showed strength wii 
his arm, . . He hath put down the mighty 
from their seats, and exaUed them of low de- 
gree.''* Let us review some of the thoughts 
which passed through Luther*s heart. *^He 
that is mighty , , , saith Mary. Oh what 
boldness of speech in this young virgin ! By 
a single word she brands ail the strong with 
weakness— all the mighty with Mntness*-all 
the wise with folly — and all those whose 
name is glorious on the earth with disgrace ; 
—and casts all strength, all might, all wis- 
dom, all glory, at the feet of God alone.* 
His arm, she says again,— signifying the 
power by which he acu of himself, without 
the aid of any of his creatures,-— that myste- 
rious power which operates in secret and in 
silence until it has accomplished all his will. 
. . . Destruction comes when none has mark- 
ed its approach-deliverance comes when none 
h^s dared to look for it He leaves his child- 
ren in oppression and misery, so that every 
one says within himself. They are past all 
hope! But eren then is He strongest; for 
when man's strength ends, €rod*s strength 
begins. Only let faith wajt upon him . . . 
And at another time he suffers his enemies to 
exalt themselves in their pomp and vainglory. 
He withdraws from them the succour of his 
strength, and leaves them to be puffed up with 
their own.^ He empties them of his eternal 
wisdom, and permits them to be inflated with 
their own wisdom, which is but for a day ; 
and then, when the e^es of their fellow men 
are dazzled with their greatness, God^s arm 
is lifWd up, and Id ! the rabrio they have been 
rearing disappears in a moment, like a bubble 
bursting in the air !*' 

It was on the 10th of March, while the im- 
perial city was trembling athis name, that Lu- 
ther concluded his commentary on the Tnagni' 
feat. 

• He was not long to be left undisturbed in 
his retreat. Spalatin, in obedience to the or- 
ders of the Elector, sent him a note of the ar- 
ticles which he would be called on to retract. 
A retractation after his refusal at Augsburg ! 
** Never fear,'' he wrote to Spalatin, »* that I 
will retract a single syllablev since the only 
argument they have to ur^re against me is that 
my writings are at variance with the ob- 
servances of what they call the Church. If 
our Emperor Charles sends for me only to re- 
tract, my answer shall be that I will remain 
here, and it will be all the same as though I 
had been at Worms and returned again. But 
if the Emperor chooses then to send forme to 
put me to death as an enemy to the Empire, I 
shall be ready to obey hissammons:*^ for, by 



Christ's help, I will neter abandon his word 
in the hour ofbattle. I know that these blood- 
thirsty men will never rest till they have taken 
mj life. God grant that mj death may be 
laid to the charge of the Papists alone !" 

The Einperor at length had formed his re- 
solution. Luther's anpearance f>efoTe the Diet 
seemed the only prooable method of settling 
the affair which engrossed the attention of the 
Empire. Charles accordingly resolved to cite 
him to Worms, but without giving him a safe- 
conddct It now became necessary for Fre- 
deric once more to assume the part of his pro- 
tector. The danger which threatened the Re- 
former was obvious to every one. The friends 
of Luther, Cochlsus remarks, were afraid that 
he would be delivered up to the Pope, or that 
the Emperor would himself cause him to be 
put to death as an obstinate heretic, who had 
forfeited every claim to be treated with good 
faith.*^ There was a long and earnest debate 
on this point in the Diet.^ Overawed, at last, 
by the agitation that prevailed in 'almost every 
part of Germany, and fearing lest some sud- 
den tumult, or some dangerous insurrection® 
(in favour of the Reformer, doubtless) should 
break out in the course of Lather's journey, 
the Prinoes decided that it was expedient to 
(}uiet men's minds in regard to his personal 
safety; and not only the fimperor, but also the 
Elector of Saxony, Duke George, and the 
Landgrave of Hesse, through whose territo- 
ries m had to pass, gave him severally a safe- 
conduct 

On the 6th of March, 1531, Charles the 
Fifth affixed his signature to the following 
summons addressed to Luther :— 

** Charles, by the grace of God, Emperor 
elect of the Romans, aSways August, 4ce. &c. 

** Worshipful, well beloved, and godly! 
Whereas we and the States of the holy Em- 
pire here assembled, have resolved to institute 
an inquiry touching the doctrine and Writings 
which thou hast lately pat forth, we have on 
our own behalf and on oehalf of the Empire, 
issued our safe-coiKluct, hereunto annexed, for 
thy journey hither and return to a place of se- 
curity. Our hearty desire is that ttiou should- 
est prepare thyself to set out immediately, so 
that within the space of twenty-one days, fixed 
by our safe-conduct, thou mayest without fail 
present thyself before us. rear no injustice 
or violeneor We will steadily abide by our 
safoHSonduct aforesaid, and we expect that 
thou wilt pay obedience to our summons. 
Such is our earnest injunction. 

*^ Given in our imperial city of Worms, this 
6th day of the month of March, in the year of 
our Lord 1521, and the second of our reign. 

^ Cbarlbs. 

** By order of my Lord the Emperor, under 
his sign manual, Albert, Cardinal of Mentz, 
Arch-Chanoellor. 

^^ Nicolas Zwyi:^ 

The safe-conduct enclosed in this writ was 
directed "To the wonhipfal oar well beloved 
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and godly Doctor Manin Luther, of the order 
of the Augustinee/' 

It began thus : 

'' We, Charles, the fifUi of that name, by 
the grace of God, Emperor elect of the Ro- 
mans, always August,*King of Spain, of the 
Two Sicilies, of Jerusalem, of Hungary, of 
Dalmatia, of Croatia, &c., Archduke of Aus- 
tria, Duke of Burgundy, Count of Hapsburg, 
of Flanders, of the Tyrol,*' &c. &c. 

And then this sorereign of so many states, 
iDti mating that he has cited a certain Augus- 
tine roonK, named Luther, to appear in his 
presence, requires all princes, lords, roara- 
trate«, and others, to respect the safe-conduct 
which he has granted to him, under pain of 
being dealt wiUi as offenders against toe Em- 
peror and the Empire.^ 

Thus did the Emperor bestow the apnella- 
lions of ^* well beloved, worshipful, ana god- 
ly,'* on a man whom the head of the Church 
had visited with escommunication. The 
phraseology of the instrument was designed to 
remove all mistrust from the mind of Luther 
and his friends. Caspar Sturm was appointed 
to deliver this missive to the Reformer, and to 
escort him to Worms. The Elector, fearing 
some outbreak of the popular feeling, wrote 
on the 12th of March to the magistrates of 
Wittemherof, desiring them to adopt measures 
for Ae safety of the Emperor's officer, and, if 
necessary, to furnish him with a guaid. The 
herald took his departure. 

Thus was the porpose of God fulfilled. It 
was His wilt that this light, which He had 
kindled in the world, should be set opon a 
bill; and emperor, kings, and princes were 
all busily employed-— though they knew it not 
—in executing what He had appointed. It is 
an easy thing with Him to raise the meanest 
to dignity. An act of His power, operating 
throng successive years, suffices to lead the 
ofTspring of a Saxon peasant from the lowly 
cottage of his childhood to that imperial hall 
in which assembled sovereigns awaited his 
coming. In His presence none are either 
small or great; and when he wills it, Charles 
and Luther meet on the same level. 

But will Luther obey the summons? His 
best friends were in uncertamty on this point. 
»* Dr. Martin,** wrots the Elector to his bro- 
ther on the 31st of March, **is cited to appear 
here ; but I know not whether he will come. 
1 aogur nothing but mischief.** Three weeks 
later, on the l^Si of April, this excellent prince, 
perceiving that the danger was increasing, 
Wrote again to Duke John as follows: — ^** A 
proclamation has been issued against Luther. 
The cardinals and tbe bishops are vert hard 
upon him.*^ God pant that this may end, well ! 
Would to God that I could insure him a fa- 
tourable hearing!" 

While these things were passing at Worms 
ud Wittemberg, the Papacy was renewing 
its assaults. On the 28th of March, which 
was the Thursday before Easter, all Rome re- 
iounded with a solemn sentence of excommu- 
nication. It is the custom at this season to 
pablish the tenibk bull in coma Ihrnmi^ 



which is nothing but a long string of imprecc- 
tions. Oh the day of which we speak, the 
approaches to the church in which the Sove« 
reign Pontiff was to officiate in person, were 
filled at an early hour by the Papal guard, and 
by a vast multitude, that had flocked together 
from all parts of Italy to receive the benedic • 
tion of the Holy Father. The square before 
the Basilica was decorated with laurel and 
myrtle; wax candles were burning on the 
balcony of the church, and beside them was 
elevated the sacred receptacle of the host. On 
a sudden the deep sound of bells reverberates 
through tbe air;— the Pope, arrayed in his 
pontifical robes, and borne in an arm-«bair, 
makes his appearance on the balcony; the 
people fall on their knees ; all heads are un- 
covered : the flags that were waving in the 
wind are lowered; the troops ground their 
arms; and a solemn silence ensues. Afler a 
pause of some moments, the Pope slowly 
stretches out his hands, li&s them up towards 
heaven, and then, making the sign of the cross, 
lets them gradually fall towards the earth. He 
repeats these gestures three times. And now 
again the peahng bells are heard, giving no- 
tice, far and wide, of the Pontiff's benediction ; 
and next a train of priests is seen advancing, 
each with a lighted torch in hie hand : as they 
rush hurriedly alonff, they swing their torches 
downwards, they brandish them aloft, they 
toss them wildly to and fro, like so many fires 
of hell ; the multitude are thrilled with awe 
and terror; and the words of malediction roll 
heavily above their heads.* 

When Luther was apprized of Ais excom- 
munication, he published the form of it, with 
some remarks in that caustic style which he 
knew so well how to assume. Although this 
publication did not appear till some time after- 
wards, we shall present some extracts from 
it here. Let us listen to the high-priest of 
Christendom, as he speaks from the balcony 
of his Basilica,— -and to the monk of Wittem- 
berg, who answers him out of the heart of 
Germany.* 

There is something characteristic in the 
contrast of the two voices. 

Th» Popb.— "Leo, bishop.** 

Luther.—^* Bishop ! as much as a wolf is 
a shepherd ; for a bishop's duty is to give 
godly exhortations, not to vomit forth impre- 
cations and curses.** 

The Pope.— -"Servant of all the servants 
of God....** 

Luther. — "In the evening, when we are 
drunk; but next morning we call ourselves 
Leo, lord of all lords.** 

The Pope.— «* The Bishops of Rome, our 
predecessors, have been wont on this festival 
to employ the arms of justice. . . ." 

Luther.—" Which, according to. your ae- 
count, are excommunication and anathema; 



< * This ceremony is described in several works, 
and, amongst others, in the '*Tagebuch einer 
Reiae durch Deutschland und Italien."— (Berlio, 
1817, iVi 94.) Its principal features are of a higher 
antiquity than the times of which we treat. 
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but, accoidiog to St. Paal, long-enffenng^ 
kindoess, love unfeigned.'' (3 Cor. vi. 6, 7*) 

Thk Popb. — ^''According to the duty of the 
Apostolic charge, and to maintain the purity 
or the Christian faith '' 

LuTHEE.-^** That is to say, the temporal 
possessions of the Pope." 

Thk Popk.— -^<And the unity thereof, which 
consists in the union of the members with 
Christ their bead, .... and with his Vicar.'* 

LuTHsa. — **For Christ is not sufficient: 
we most have another besides." 

The Pope. — "To preserve the holy com- 
munion of the faithful, we follow the ancient 
rule, and accordingly do excommunicate and 
curse, in the name of God Almighty, the Fa- 
tber " 

LuTHES.— " Of whom it iB.8^d : * God ietU 
not hi$ Son into the world to condemn 4he 
,(;orW.'"-T<John iii. 17.) 

The Pope ^»*The Son and the Holy 

Ghost, — and bv the anthority of th^ Apostles, 
Peter and Paul, and by our own • • . •" 

Luthea* — ^*- OuB OWN, says the ravenous 
wolf, as though God's might were too weak 
without him." 

The Pope. — ^'•We curse all heretics: — 
the Garasi,* the Patarini, * the poof men' of 
Lyons, the Arnold ists, the Speronista, the 
Paseageni, the Wicklefites, the Hussites, the 
Fraticelli* . . ." 

Luther.^" Because tbey have sooght to 
possess themselves of the Holy Scriptures, 
and admonished the Pope to be modest, and 
preach the Word of God." 

Thjs Pope.-*'' And Martin Luther, recent- 
ly condemned by us for a like heresy, together 
with all his adherents, and all persons, who- 
soever they may be, who aid or abet him." 

Luther.—"! thank thee, most paeious 
Pontiff, that thou hast proclaimed me m com- 
pany with all these Christians. It is an honour 
for me to have had my name proclaimed at 
Rome at the time of the festival, in so glo- 
rious a manner,, and to have it circulated 
throughout the world with the names of aiU 
those humble confessors of Christ." 

The Pope. — " In like manner, we ex- 
communicate and curse all pirates and cor- 
sairs. ..." 

Luther. — ^ And who is the greatest of all 
pirates and ccvsairs, if it be not he who takes 
souls captive, and binds them in chains, and 
deiiveiB them to death 1 -' 

The Pope.-—** . . . especially such as in- 
lisst oar seas. . * . ." 

Luther. — ^^ Our seas ! St. Peter, our pre- 
decessor said: * Silver and gold have Inone^^ 
(Acts iii. 6.) Jedus Christ said, * Tlitking^ of 
the Gentiles exercise lordship over themt but ye 
shall not be so.^ (Luke xxii. 35.) But if a 
wagon kden with hay must ffive wa^r to a 
dninken man, how much more fitting is it that 
St. Peter and Christ himself should give way 
to the Pope !" 

The Pcpe. — " In like manner we exoom*' 



* This is a corrupt orthography : 
or CatharL 



read Gazari 



mnnicate and curse all those who tsMfy mu 
bulls and letters apostolical • . • ." 

Luther.— «*But God's letters,— God's Holy 
Scriptures^-— any one may condemn and bum 
them." 

The Pope. — ^* In like manner we excommu- 
nicate and cnrse all those who intercept any 
£ revisions on their passage to our city of 
tome . . . ." 

Luther.-—" He snads and bites like a dog 
that is battling for his bone."*^ 

The Pope.—" In like manner we condemn, 
and we curse all those who withhold any pri- 
vileges, dues, tithes, or revenues belongug to 
the clergy." 

Luther.—" Forasmuch as Christ hath said, 
* Jf any man will sue thee at the lam and take 
away thy coat, let him have thy cloak also ,*' 
(Matt. Y. 40 ;) and ye have now heard Oar 
commentary thereon . ." 

The Pope.— " Whatever be their station, 
dignity, order, authority, or rank, be they even 
bishops or kings." 

LuTHBR. — " • For there shall be false ieachfr* 
among you, who shall despise dominion^ and 
speak evil cf dignities^ saith the Scripture." 
(Jude 8.) 

. The Pope. — ^^*In like manner we condemn 
and curse all who in anj manner whatsoever 
shall molest the city of Rome, the kingdom 
of Siciljr, the islands of Sardinia and Corsica, 
the patrimony of St. Peter in Tuscany, the 
duchy of Spoleto, the marquisate of Ancona* 
the Campagna, the cities m Ferrara and Be- 
nevento, or any other city or territory belong- 
ing to the Church of Rome." 

XuTHBR.— " 0, Peter, thou poor fisbennan ! 
how hast thou become master of Rome and 
so msOT kingdoms besides % I bid thee all 
hail ! Peter? king of Sicily I . . . and fish- 
erman of Bethsaida." 

The Pope.— "We exoommnnicate and 
curse all chancellors, counsellofs, parliaments, 
procurators, governors, officials, bishops and 
others who shall resist any of our letters ad- 
monitory, permissive, prohibitoiy, mediatory, 
or executire." 

Luther.*-*" For the Holy See seeks only 
to live in idleness, pomp and debancheryy — to 
rule a&d intimidate,^-to lie and deceive,— -to 
dishononr and seduce, and commit all kinds 
of evil in peace and security • • . ." 

"O Lord, arise ! it is not so with us as the 
Papists pretend ; thou hast not forsaken us, 
neither are thine eyes turned away from us." 

Such was the dialogue between Leo the 
Tenth at Rome, and Martin Luther at Wittem- 
berg. 

The Pontiff having concluded bis anathe- 
mas, the parchment on which they were 
written was torn up and its fragments scat- 
tered among the j^eople. The crowd was 
instantly thrown into violent commotion, 
every one rushed forward eager to eeite a 
scrap of the terrible bull. These were the 
holy relics that the Papacy offe»-ed to his fol- 
lowers on the eve of tiie great day of grace 
and expiation. The multitude soon dispersed, 
and the neighbouthoodof the Basilica i 
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Hs twaaiomieA sliUiiess. Let us letnm to 
MtiUemhetg. 

It was now on the 34th of March, Gas- 
par Stnnn, the Imperial Herald, had passed 
through the sates of the city in which Luther 
resided. He presented himself before the 
Doctor, and deltyered into his hands the Em- 
peror's writ of sunmons. It was an anxioas 
and solemn moment for the Reformer. His 
friends were aH panic stnick. Hitherto not 
one of the Princes, not even Frederic the 
Wise, had openly espoused his canse. The 
kniffhts, it is true, had begun to use threaten- 
inff langaage; but Charies, in the plentitude 
ofhis power, paid small regard to it. Luther, 
however^ [^reserved his composure: **The 
Papists,** said he, observing the distress of 
his friends, *' have little desire to see me at 
Worms; hot they long for my condemnation 
and death !^ No matter! Pray, not for me, 
but for the word of God. My blood will 
scarcely be eold before thousands and tens of 
thousands in CTcry land will be made to an- 
swer for the shedding of it* The * Most Holy' 
adversary of Christ, the father and master and 
chief of manslayers is resoWed that it shall be 
spilt. J^men! The will of God be done! 
Christ will give me his Spirit to overcome 
these ministors of Satan. I despise them 
while I live; I Will triumph over them in 
death." They are striving hard at Worms to 
force ma to recant. My recantation shall be 
this: I said formetlv that the Pope was 
Christ's vicar ; now I say that he is the ad- 
versary of the Lord and die Apostle of the de- 
vil.'* And when he was told that all the pul- 
pits of the Franciscans and Dominicans were 
linking with imprecations and maledictions 
against htm:* **0h, how it delights me to hear 
it," exclaimed he. He knew that he had 
obeved the will of God, and that God was 
with him: — ^why then should he fear to set 
cat! Puritj of intention and a conscience void 
of offence impart to the servant of God a hid- 
den yet incalculable strength which never fails 
him, — a strength in which he goes forth 
a^iost his enemies with that assurance of 
ttetory which no adamantine breastplate, no 
phalanx of tmsty spears can ever afford. 

Luther was at this time unexpectedly called 
on to welcome a man who, like Melancthon, 
was destined to be his friend through life, as 
well as to give him present comfort in the 
hour of his departure.^ This was a priest 
named Bugenhagen, in the thirty-sixth year 
of his age, who had fled from the rigorous 
persecution exercised by the Bishop of Camin, 
and Prince Bogislas, of Pomerania, against 
all, whether ecclesiastics, citizens, or scho- 
lars, who embraced the Gospel.''' Bom at 
Wollitt, in Pomerania, (whence he is com- 
monly called Pomeranus,) of a family hold- 
ing senatorial rank, Bugenhagen, from the 
jLse of twenty, had been teaching at Tre{>tow. 
l^e young listened eagerly to his.instructions ; 
the noble and the learned vied with each other 
in courting his society. He was a diligent 
•tadent in the sacred literature, and one who 
pnyed to God to enKghlen and direct him.''' 



One evening (it was towards the end of De« 
cember, 1530) as he sat at supper with some 
friends, a copy of Luther's book on ihe Babv* 
Ionian Captivity was put into his hands. 
«^ Since Christ's death,*' said he, after having 
glanced it over, " there have been many here- 
tics to vex the Church ; but never yet has 
there risen np such a pest as the author of 
this book.** Having taken the book home 
with him, however, and read it once and 
again, his thoughts underwent a total change ; 
truths of which he had never dreamed became 
palpable to his mind; and returning a few 
days afterwards to his companions, he said : 
*'The whole world has been lying in thick 
darkness. This man— 4ind none but he— has 
discerned the truth.**'^ Several priests, a dea- 
con, and even the abbot himself, received the 
pure doctrine of salvation, and in a short time, 
by their powetfnl preaching, thev turned their 
hearers, says an historian, from human super- 
stitions, to put their sole trust in the availing' 
rightoonsness of Jesus Christ.^ Then burst 
forth the persecution. Many were already 
groaning in dungeons. Bugenhagen escaped 
from his enemies, and arrived as we have 
seen, at Wittemberg. ^ He is suffering for 
the Gospel*s sake,** observed Melancthon, 
writing on this occasion, to the Elector's 
chaplain, «^ where could he seek refug^, but 
in this asylum of ours under the protection of 
OUT Prince T"* 

But by none was Bugenhagen received so 
joyfully as by Luther. It was agreed be* 
tween them that immediately after the Refor- 
mer's departore, Bugenhagen should begin to 
expound the Psalms. Thus did Providence 
raise up that glAed man to supply, in part at 
least, the loss of him whom Wittemberg was 
about to lose. A year later, Bugenhagen was 
placed at the head of the Churdi of that city, 
and he continued to preside over it for six-and- 
thirty years. Luther bestowed upon him the 
emphatic appellation of Me Pastor. 

Luther was now ready to set out His 
dejected friends believed that, unless God 
should interpose by a miracle, he was going 
to meet his death. Melancthon, far removea 
from his native soil, had attached himself to 
Luther with the strong affection of an ardent 
mind. ^ Luther,** said he, ** makes up to roe 
for the loss of all ray friends. He is, in my 
estimation, greater and more wonderful than 
I know how to express. You remember how 
Socrates was revered by Alcibades;— but my 
admiration of Luther is of a higher kind, fot' 
it is a Christian feeling.** And he adds the 
beautiful though simple phrase: ** As often 
as I contemplate him, he seems to me every 
time to have grown greater than himself.**^ 
Melancthon wished to bear Luther company 
in his perils. But their common friends, — 
and,— doubtiess, the Reformer himself, — op- 
posed his desire. Was not Philip to fill his 
friend's place ! — and if the latter should never 
return, who would then carry on the work of 
reformation? »* Would to God;" said Me- 
lancthon, as he reluctantiy submitted, '* I were 
allowed to set out wiUi him/"* 
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The Tehement AmedoTff at onoe declared 
his tntentioa to accompany the Doctor. His 
bold heart delighted in danger— and his lofty 
spirit did not shrink from appearing before an 
assembly of kings. The elector had invited 
to Wittemberg a professor of law, the cele- 
brated John SchurlT, son of a physician at St. 
Gall, a man of a remarkably mild disposition, 
who lived in intimacy with Luther.'* »* He 
coold never find the heart to pass sentence 
of death upon 'any criminal,'* said Luther, 
speaking of Schurff. Yet this timid man de- 
sired to be present with the Doctor as his ad- 
viser, in the coarse of bis hazardous journey. 
Peter Suaven, a young Danish student, who 
lodged in Velancthon's house, and was after- 
wards famous for his preaching of the Gospel in 
Pomeranla and Denmark, also announced that 
he would accompany his ^* father.*' It was fit 
that the youth or the schools should have some 
one to represent it, at the side of the champion 
of truth. 

All Germany was moved at the thought of 
the dangers which threatened one who was the 
people's represenUttve. She found a voice 
that was worthy of her to express her alarms. 
Ulric Hutten, trembling at the thought of the 
blow the country was on the eve of sustain- 
ing, wrote on the Ist of April to Charles V. 
himself: '* Most excellent Emperor, you are 
about to involve yourself and us in one com- 
mon ruin. What is the object of this pro- 
cedure against Luther, unless it be the destruc- 
tion of our liberty and the downfall of your 
power ? Throughout the empire there is no 
man but takes a lively interest in this matter,^ 
The priests alone are opposed to Luther, be- 
cause he has stood forth against their over- 
grown power, shameful luxury, and depraved 
conduct, and pleaded for the Christian doc- 
trine, the national liberties, and purity of mo- 
rals. 

** O Emperor, no longer eonntenance those 
Roman advocates, those bishops and cardinals 
who would hinder all reformation. Have vou 
not noticed the sadness of the people when 
they beheld your arrival, approaching the 
Rhine surrounded with those red hats, — a 
troop of priests, instead of a cohort of valiant 
warriors 1 

^^ Give not up your sovereign majesty to 
those who would trample it under their feet. 
Take pity on us, and do not involve the whole 
nation in your own ruin. Lead us into the 
midst of dangers^^x-against sword and cannon 
-—let all nauons conspire, and their armies 
come against us, so that we may prove our 
courage in the face of day, and not be conquer- 
ed and enslaved, darkly and secretly, as if we 
were women unarmed aiid unresisting* . . . 
Alas, we hoped that you would deliver us 
from the Roman yoke and dethrone the Pon- 
tiflf 's tyranny. God grant that the future may 
be happier than these beginnings. 

*« All Germany is at ^our feet,* imploring 
your help, your compassion, your fidelity ; ap- 
pealing to those German heroes, who stood 
erect befora the proud city, when the whole 
world besides were its subjects, and conjuring 



you to save her,— 4o restore her to what sIm 
once was— to deliver her from slavery, and 
avenge her on her tyrants." 

Thus spake the German nation to Charles 
the Fifth, b]r the mouth of Ulric Hmten. The 
Emperor paid no attention to this appeal, and, 
it is probable, threw the letter contemptuously 
to ohe of his secretaries. He was a Fleming, 
not a German. His personal power, and not 
the liberty or glory of the Empire, was the ob- 
ject of his desire. 

It was the 2d of April. Luther was to take 
leave of his friends. Afler having apprized 
Lange, by letter, that he would spend the 
Thursday or Friday following at Enurth, he 
bade adieu to his colleagues.^ Turning to Me- 
lancthon, he said, with deep emotion : ^' If 
I never return, and my enemies should take 
my life, cease not, dear brother, to teach and 
stand fast in the truth. Labour in my stead, 
since I can no longer work. If thv life be 
spared, my death will matter little." Then 
committing his soul to Him who is faithful, 
Luther stepped into the wagon and quitted 
Wittemberg* The town-council had furnish* 
ed him with a plain camace, covered with an 
awning, which the travellers might throw 
back or draw over them at pleasure. The Im- 
perial herald in full costume, and wearing the 
imperial eagle, went before on horseback, and 
was followed by his servant. Then came Lu- 
ther, SohurfT, Amsdorfif, and Suaven in their 
open wagon. The burghers of Wittemberg, 
to whom the Gospel was precious^ sorrowing 
and in teass, invoked the blessing of God 
upQn his journey. Luther set forth. 

He soon had occasion to observe that gloomy 
presentiments filled the hearts of those he meu 
AtLeipsic no honours were paid him, beyond 
the customary offering of wine. At Naum- 
burg he met a priest, probably J. Lan^r, a 
man of stern zeal, who kept hung up m his 
study a portrait of the celebrated Jerome Sa- 
vonarola, of Ferrara, who perished in the 
flames at Florence in the year 1498, by order 
of Pope Alexander tlie Sixth,— ^ martyr to 
liberty and morals, rather than a confessor of 
the Gospel. Taking down the portrait of the 
Italian martyr, tlie priest held it forth in si- 
lence as he approached Luther. The latter 
well understood the import of this silent 
action, but his intrepid spirit was unmoved. 
'* It is Satan," he remarked, " who seeks by 
these terrors to hinder the confession of the 
truth in the assembly of the princes, for he 
foresees the efifect it will have on his king- 
dom.""—^ Stand fast in the truth thou hast pro- 
fessed," replied the priest gravely^ ** and thy 
God will never forsake thee."* 

Having passed one night at Naumburg, 
where the burgomaster had received him hos- 
pitably, Luther arrived on the following even- 
ing at Weimar. He had scarceljr alighted, 
when he heard the voices of the criers on all 
sides. They were proclaiming his sentence. 
*' Look there," said the herald. He turned 
his eyes, and beheld with astonishment the 
Emperor's messengers passing from street to 
street, everywhere placarding the impena^ 
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ediet, enjoinittff all men to bring in his writ- 
iDgs to the magistrates. Luther saw clearly 
that these vigorous proceedings were design- 
ed to stay his further progres8,-*by workmg 
upoo his apprehensions,— and after that, to 
condemn him as having refused to appear. 
**WeII, Doctor, will you go any further V 
asked the herald, in alarm. ** Yes,'' replied 
Luther, *^ though I should be put under mter- 
dict in eyery town, I will go on. I rely on the 
Emperor^s safe-conduct.'' . 

At Weimar, Luther had an audience of 
Dake John, brother to the Elector of Saxony, 
who was then residing i n that city. The pri nee 
requested him to preach, and he consented. 
Words of life-giving power flowed forth from 
his swell ing heart, A Franciscan monk, John 
Voit, a friend of Frederic Myconius, was on 
that occasion converted to the Gospel. Two 
years afterwards he left the convent, and be-^ 
came subsequently professor of tlieology at 
Wittemberg. The Duke assisted Luther with 
mooey for his journey. 

From Weimar the Reformer repaired to £r- 
fuith. It was the town in which his youth 
bad been passed. He expected to find there 
hift friend Lange; if, ae he had written word, 
there was no risk incurred by entering the 
town." As he came within three or four leagues 
of the place, nigh the village of Nora, he saw 
at a distance a troop of horsemen. Were they 
friends or foes I Rapidly Crotus, rector of 
the University, Eobanus Hesse, the friend of 
Melancthon, (styled by Luther the prince of 
poets,} Ettricius Cord us, John Draco, and 
others, to the number of forty, senators, stu-* 
dents, and burghers, welcomed him with joy- 
fdl acclamations. A crowd of the popula- 
tion of Erfurth met him in the road and dieer- 
ed him as he drew nigh, eager to behold the 
Blighty monk who had dared to give battle to 
the Pope. 

A young man of twenty-eight years of age, 
namra Justus Jonas, preceded the party.^ Jo- 
nas, aAer studying the law at Erfurth, had 
been elected rector of the University in 1519. 
Receiving the light of the gospel, which was 
then beaming forth in all directions, he had 
conceived the wish to devote himself to sacred 
learning. ^* I think," said Erasmus, in writ- 
ing to him, " that God has chosen you as his 
instrument to make known to others the glory 
of his Son Jesus."" The thoughts of Jonas 
vere all turned towards Luther at Wittemberg. 
^me years before, when he was yet a student 
of law, his enterprising spirit had led him, in 
company with a few friends, to make a jour- 
ney on foot through forests infested by thieves, 
and across a country ravaged by the plague, 
in order to visit Erasmus, who was then at 
Brassels. And shall he not brave dangers of 
another kind to accompany the Reformer to 
Worms! He entreated Luther to allow him 
to join him, and Luther consented. This was 
the lirst meeting of the two doctors, who were 
destined to pass their whole lives in labouring 
together for the revival of the Church. Divine 
Providence was assembling around Luther 
men who were destined to be the lights of 
26 
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fen, Jonas, Afler his return from Worms, 
onas was elected provost of the church ot 
Wittemberg and doctor of divinity. "Jonas," 
continued Lutlier, '* is a man whose continued 
life on this earth is worth any purchase.^ No 
preacher had inore power of captivating his 
hearers. **Pomeranns is exegetical," said 
Melancthon ; ** I am a logician,— *Jonas is the 
preacher. Words flow beautifully from his 
lips, and his eloquence is full of energy. But 
Luther e?i;cels in all."^ It appears that about 
this time a friend of Luther's childhood, and 
also one of his brothers, joined him in his route. 

The deputation from Erfurth had turned 
their horses' heads. They entered its walls, 
on horseback and on foot, surrounding Luther's 
waffon. At the city gate, in the public squares, 
ana in those streets where the poor monk had 
so often begged a morsel of bread, a crowd of 
spectators was assembled ; Luther alighted at 
the convent of the Augustlnes. Lange wel- 
comed him with joy. Usingen and some of 
the more aged friars manifested considerable 
coolness. He was requested to preach;-— 
preaching had been forbidden him; but the^ 
herald himself, carried away by the feelings, 
of those about him, gave his consent. 

On the Sunday after Easter^ the church of 
the Augustines, of Erfurth, was crowded to 
excess. The brother whose duty it once was 
to unclose the gates and sweep out the aisles^ 
ascended the pulpit, and, opening the Bible, 
read these words : ** Feace be unto you / and 
when Juus had bo «xid^ he ahowcd unto them 
hie hands and his side" (John xx. 19, 20.) 
•* Philosophers, learned doctors, and writers," 
said he, ** have all laboured to show how man. 
can attain to eternal life, and they have all 
failed. I am now to tell you the way," 

In every a^e this has been the great oues*. 
tion; accordingly, his hearers were all at- 
tention. 

** There are two kinds of works," continued 
the Reformer; ** works not of ourselves, and 
these are good works ; and our own works, 
and they are but little worth. One builds 
a church; another goes a pilgrimage to St« 
James's or St. Peter's ; a thiM fasts, prays, 
assumes the cowl, and goes barefoot; another 
does something else. All these are of no 
value, and will pass away ; for our own works 
are powerless. But I am about to declare to 
you what is work indeed. God has raised up 
a Man, the Lord Jesus Christ, tliat He might 
destroy death, finish transgression, and close 
the gate of hell. This is the work of Salva- 
tion. The devil thought he had the Lord in 
his grasp, when he saw him between two 
thieves, suffering a shameful death, under thn 
cnrse of God and men. But the Godhead dis- 
played its power, destroying Deaths Sin^ and 
Hell. ''^ 

** Christ has overcome !— this is the great 
newsl — and we are saved by his work, not by 
our own. The Pope teaches a different doc- 
trine. But I affirm that even the holy mother 
of God is saved neither by her virg[inity, nor 
by her matemity^nor yet by her purity, or hei 
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workS)— bat 8o1«ly by means of faith, and by 
the operation of God, . • ." 

Wtiile Lather was preaching, a noise was 
suddenly heard in one of the g^alleries, and it 
was thought it was pi'itig way from the weight 
of the crowd. This caused much confusion 
in the auditory. Some rushed from Uieir 
places, others were motionless from fear. The 
preacher stopped for a moment, — then, stretch- 
ing forth his nand, he exclaimed aloud, *^ Fear 
not ! there is no danger : the devil is seeking 
to throw hinderances in the way of my preach- 
ing the gospel, but he shall not gain his point**'^ 
At his bidding, those that were leaving the 
place stopped, astonished and constrained; 
the assembly resumed its calmness, and Lu- 
ther proceeded, not regarding the temptations 
of the devil. ** Some, perhaps, will say, You 
talk to US much about faith ; teach us, then, 
how to obtain it. Well, agreed; I will show 
vou how. Our fjord Jesus Christ said, < Peace 
he unto you ! Behold my hande!^ That is to 
sav, Look, O man! it is I, I alone, who have 
taken away thy sin and redeemed thee, and 
now thou hast peace, saith the Lord. . . .'^ 

^ I,'* continued Luther, «« ate not the fruit 
of the tree— no more did you ; but we have 
xeceived the sin transmitted to us by Adam, 
and we have sinned. In like manner, I suf- 
fered not on the cross-^no more did you ; but 
Christ suffered for us^ we are justified by the 
work of God, and not by our own : 1 myself, 
saith the Lord, am thy righteousness and thy 
redeemer.*' 

<< Believe the GospeT— believe St. Paul — 
and not the letters and decretals of the Popes.*' 

Luther, after preaching Faith as Justifying 
the sinner, proceeds to preach Works as the 
ihiits and evidence of our being saved. 

** Since God has saved us, let us so 'order 
our works that he may take pleasure in them. 
Art thou rich 1—» let thy riches be the supply 
of other men's poverty. Art thou poor 1 — let 
thy service minister to the rich. If thy labour 
is for thyself alone, the service thou oflferest 
to God is a mere pretence."" 

Not a word concerning himself did Luther 
find place for in this sermon, nor yet for any 
allusions to the circumstances in which he 
stood; not a word concerning Worms, the 
Emperor, or the Nuncios : he preached Christ, 
and Him alone. In a moment when the eyes 
of all the world were turned on him, he had 
no thought uppermost for himself; — ^it is a 
mark of the faithful servant of God. 

Luther took his departure from Erfurth, and 
passed through Gotha, where he again preach- 
ed. Myconius adds, that af\er the sermon, 
when the congregation were leaving, the devil 
detached from the pediment of the church 
some stones that had not moved for two hun- 
dred years. The Doctor took a night's rest 
in the convent of the Benedictines at Rein- 
hardsbrunn, and proceeded from thence to 
Eisenach, where he was suddenly taken il). 
Amsdorff, Jonas, Schurff, and all his friends 
were alarmed. They bled him, and were un- 
remitting in attentions. The Schulthess of 
the town, John Oswald, brought him a cordial. 



Luther having taken tt, bad some sleep, and, 
refreshed by rest, was enabled to resume his 
Journey on the following morning. 

Everywhere, as he passed, the people of the 
country flocked round him.* His progress re- 
sembled a triumph. Men contemplated with 
interest the bold man who was goiof to pre- 
sent himself bareheaded before the Emperor 
and the Empire.^ A dense crowd accompanied 
his steps, discoursing with him. ^ Ah," said 
some, ^* there are plenty of cardinals and bish- 
ops at Worms! . • . You will be burned alive, 
and your body reduced to aShes, as they did 
with John Huss." But nothing daunted the 
monk. ^Though they should Kindle a fire, 
whose flame should reach from Worms to 
Wittemberg, and rise up to heaven, I would 
go through it in the name of the Lord, and 
stand before them ; I would enter the jaws of 
the behemoth, break his teeth, and confess the 
Lord Jesus Christ."" 

One day, when he had entered into an inn, 
and the crowd was as usual pressing about 
him, an officer made his way through, and 
thus addressed him : ** Are you the man who 
has taken in hand to reform the Papacy T • . . 
How can you expect ttf sucoeedl"— ** Yes," 
answered Luther, *«I am the man. I place 
my dependence upon that Almighty God 
whose word and commandment is before me." 
The officer, deeply affiacted, gazed on him 
with a mild expression, and said, **Dear 
friend, there is much in what you sav; I am 
a servant of Charles, but your Master is 
greater than mine. He will help and protect 
you."** Such was the impression that Lnther 
produced. Even his enemies were awed by 
the sight of the crowd that surrounded him ; 
but they have depicted his progress in very 
different colours.'' At length the Doctor reached 
Frankfort on Sunday, the 14tfa of April. 

Accounts of Luther'sprogress had before 
this reached W*orms. Tne Pope's partisans 
had not expected that he would obey the Em- 
peror's summons. Albert, Cardinal-archbishop 
of Mentx, would have given the world to stop 
him on his journey ; new expedients were re- 
sorted to for this purpose. 

Luther rested a short time at Frankfort; 
from thence he wrote to Spalatin, who was 
then with the Elector at Worms, announcing 
his approach. It is the only letter he wrote 
during the journey. **I am arrived here,'* 
said he, *< although Satan has sought to stop 
me in mv way by sickness. From Eisenacli 
to this place I have been suffering, and 1 am 
at this moment in worse condition than ever. 
I find that Charies has issued an edict to ter- 
rify me; but Christ lives, and we shall enter 
Worms in spite of all the councils of hell and 
all the powers of the air* Therefore engage a 
lodging for me."* 

Next day Luther visited the learned school 
of William Nesse, the celebrated geographer 
of that age. "Apply yourselves," said he, 
** to the reading of the Bible and the investi* 
gation of truth." Then, laying his right hand 
on one and his left on another, he proBOunced 
his blessing on all the scholars. 
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If Lvtber was thus engaged in bliHuing 
children, be wad not the less the hope of aged 
Christians. A widow of great age, who served 
God with her heart, Catherine of Hokhausen, 
came to him with these words : ** My father 
and mother predicted to me that God would 
coe day raise up a man who should oppose 
the vanities of the Pope, and rescue the word 
of God. I hope you are that man; and I 
wish yon the mce and Holy Spirit of God 
for your help.'* 

These feelings were very far from being 
general at Frankfort. John Cochleus, dean 
of the ChnTch of our Lady, was a devoted ad- 
herent of the Roman Churoh. He could not 
repress his fears at sight of Luther in his pas- 
saorc through Frankfort on his wav to Worms. 
He felt that the Church had need of zealous 
deftrnders. It mattered little that he had not 
been called upon. Scarcely had Luther left 
the city, when Cochlieus set out after him, 
ready, as be said, to lay down his life in de* 
fence of the honour of his Church.^w 

The panie was great among the partisans 
of the Pope. The heresiarch was approaching ; 
erery day, every hour brought him nearer. 
Once at Worms, and all might be ruined. 
The Archbishop Albert, the Confessor Glapio, 
and all the political advisers of the Emperor 
vere in dismay. How to stop the monk was 
the question. To seize and carry him off 
Tas not to be thought of, for he was fiimished 
vith Charles's safe-conduct; artifice alone 
could compass the end. Instantly they devise 
the following plan. The Emperor's confessor 
lod his grand chamberlain, Paul of Armsdorff, 
■et out in haste from Worms.*®* They direct 
their course toward the chateau of Ebemburg, 
distant about ten leagues, and the residence 
of Francis Sickingen, the knight who had 
offered Lnther an asylum. Bocer, a young 
Bominican, and chaplain to the Elector Pala* 
tioe, converted to the Gospel at the period of 
the conference at Heidelberg, had sought re- 
fuge and was then residing m thia ** abode of 
the righteous.'* The knight, who was not 
Well versed in matters of religion, was easily 
imposed upon ; and the character of the former 
chaplain to the Palatine favoured the views 
of the confessor. In fact, Buoer was disposed 
for peace. Distinguishing fundamental from 
^ondary truths, he thought he mig^ht sacri- 
fice the latter for the sake of peace and unity .'^ 

The chamberlain and Charles's confessor 
opened the business. They gave Sickengen 
and Bucer to understand that if Luther were 
once in Worms, it would be all over with him. 
They declared that the Emperor was ready to 
send certain learned nien to Ebemberg, there 
to talk over matters with the Doctor. ** Both 
parties," said they to the knight, "will put 
themselves under your protection." And to 
Bocer they said, •* We agree with Luther on 
all essential things,-— the only questions be- 
tween us relate to some secondary points. 
Totf will act as mediator between us.'^ The 
knight and the doctor were shaken. The con* 
^9^t and the chamberlain continued—^* The 
I iavitation must come from you," said they to 



I Sickensen, '* and Bucer most be the bearer of 
it."^°'The whole project was agreed to, a&" 
cording to their wish. Only let Luther credu- 
lously obey their invitation to Ebemburg, and 
the term of his safe^onduct will soon expire: 
—then who can protect him 1 

Luther had reached Oppenheira. In three 
days his safe conduct would be void* A troop 
of horsemen were seen approachiiig, and soon 
he recognised the same Bucer with whom he 
had held such intimate conversations at Heidel- 
berg."^ "These horsemen belong to Francis 
Sickengen," said Bocer, after tl^ first greet* 
ings. *^ He has sent me to conduct you to 
his fortress.^^'The Emperor's confessor desiies 
a conference with you. His influence with 
Charles is unbounded ;— -every thing may yel 
be arranged; but have nothing to do with 
Aleander !" Jonas, Amsdorff^ Scliurff, knew 
not what to think. Bucer urged him: — but 
Luther never faltered. *^I shall go on," an* 
swered he, ^* and if the Emperor^ confessor 
has any thing to say to me* he will find me at 
Worms. I repair to the place of summons." 

In the mean while Spaiatin himself began 
to he disturbed with apprehensions. Situate 
in the midst of enemies ci the Reformation, 
he beard it said on all sides that the heretic's 
safe-conduct would be disregaided. His 
friendship took the alarm. At the moment 
when Luther was s^proachinff the city, a ser- 
vant met him and delivered nim a message 
fcomtbe chaplain: ** Abstain from enterinflr 
Worms." And this from Spaiatin himself^ 
the Elector's confidential adviser! Luther* 
still unshaken, turned his eyes on the me9> 
senger, and answered, ^^Go teU your master ^ 
that though there should be m many deioik at 
Worms at there are tike on its roofs, I would 
enter t'/.''^^" At no time had the grandeur of 
Luther's spirit been more evidenced. The 
messenger re-entered Worms, and delivered 
tiie astounding declaration. ^* I was then in- 
trepid," s^d Luther, (a. few days before his 
death.) **I feared nothing. God can give 
this boldness to num. I know not whether 
now I should have so much liber^ and Joy." 
'* When our cause is good," adds bis disciple 
Mathesius, ^' the heart expands and gives cou- 
rage and energy to the evangelist and the 
8oTdier."»»' 

At last, on the morning of the 1 6th April« 
Luther discovered the walls of the ancient 
ci ty . AI 1 were expecting him. But one sub- 
ject occupied the thoughts of the citizens. 
Some young nobles, Bernard' of Kirschfeld, 
Albert Lindenau, with six mounted cavaliers, 
and other gentlemen of the prince's retinuei 
to the number in all of a hundred, (according 
to Pallavicini,) in their impatience, rode out 
of the city to meet him, and surrounding his 
travelling car, escorted him to the gates. He 
went forward. The Imperial herud gal«vped 
before, attired in the vestments of his omce. 
Luther came next, in his modest vehicle. Jonaa 
followed on horseback, and the party of horse- 
men surrounded him. A vast crowd was 
awaiting Ms arrival at the gates. At ten 
o'clock he entered within thoae wiUk, wben^ 
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80 msny had pTedicted to him that he woald 
never again depart. Behold him in Worms ! 
Two thousand persons accompanied the 
&med monk of Wittembergr throug[h the streets 
of the city. People ran to their doors to see 
him. The crowd was increasing every mo- 
ment,— and was even greater than at the pnb- 
Uc entry of the Emperor himself. Of a sad- 
den, says an historian, a man clothed in gro- 
tesque habiliments, and bearing before him a 
lofty cross, as is cnstomary at ninerats, pene- 
trated through the crowd, and advanced to- 
wards Luther :^4hen with the shrill and 
plaintive cadence, in which the priests perform 
masses for the repose of the dead, he chanted 
these words as if he were uttering them Drom 
the abode of departed spirits— 

Advenisti, O desiderabtlis ! 
Quern expectabamus in teoebris ! * 

Thns was Luther's arrival celebrated by a 
requiem. It was the court fool of one of the 
Dakes of Bavaria, who (if the account may 
be depended upon) thus gave to Luther one 
of those warnings, replete at once with solemn 
instruction and irony, of which so many in- 
stances are on record. But the shouts of the 
crowd soon drowned the de prtfundU of the 
cross-bearer. The procession made its way 
with difficulty through the people. At last 
the herald of the Empire stopped before the 
hotel of the Knights or Rhodes. It was there 
that Frederic of Thun, and Philip Feilitsch, 
two counsellors of the Elector, and Ulric Pap- 
pen heim, the Marshal of the Empire, had 
taken up their abode. Luther alighted from 
his wagon, and as he set foot on the ground, 
exclaimed, "God will be my defence.''^* " I 
entered Worms,'' said he, at a later period, 
^ in an open cart and in a monk's frock. And 
erery one came out into the streets, desiring 
to see friar Martin."'" 

The intelligence of his arrival was received 
with alarm by the Elector of Saxony and Ale- 
ander. Albert, the joxvug and accomplished 
Arehbishon, whose mind was In a middle posi- 
tion, was dismayed at this daring step. ^Mf 
I had no more courage than the Archbishop," 
said Luther, ^ true it is they would never have 
seen me at Worms." 

Charles V. instantly coirvoked his council. 
The confidential advisers of the Emperor re- 
paired in haste to the palaoe-^orthe fear had 
communicated to them. '* Luther is come," 
said Charles, " what must be done ?" 

Modo, Bishop of Palermo and Chancellor 
of Flanders, answered, according to the testi- 
mony of Lather: — ^•* We have long thought 
of this matter. Let your Majesty rid your- 
self at once of this man. Did not Siffismund 
bring John Hues to the stake ? One is under 
no obligation either to give or to observe a 
safe-conduct in the case of heretics,"'**" Not 
so," said Charles, "what we promise we 
should observe and keep." It was, therefore, 
agreed that the Reformer should be heard. 

Whilst the great were thus planning how 



• Thou art come whom we desired— ^hom we 
waited for in the regions of darknesal 



to deal, with Lutlier, there were not a few ia 
Worms rejoicing in the opportunity of at last 
beholding this distinguished servant of God. 
Capito, chaplain and counsellor of the Arcb- 
bishop of Mentz, was of their number. This 
remarkable man, who a little while before 
bad preached the Gospel in Switzerland with 
much liberty *— -though he then owed it to the 
station he filled, to pursue a course which ex- 
posed him to the charge of cowardice from 
the Evangelical preachers, and of dissimula- 
tion, from the Romanists.'^* Yet at Mentz he 
bad preached tlie doctrine of faith with great 
clearness. When be was leaving that citv he 
had arranged for his place being supplied by 
a young and zealous preacher named Hedion. 
The word of God was not bound in that an- 
cient seat of the German primacy. The 
Gospel was eageriy listened to; in vain did 
the monks attempt U> preach from the Scrip- 
tures aAer their manner;— in vain did they 
make every effort to arrest the impulsion given 
to men's minds.^^'Their failure vras complete. 
But whilst preaching the new docuine, Capito 
sought to maintain friendly relations with its 
persecutors ;— with a few of the same opinions 
he flattered himself that he might in this way 
render great service to the Chunsh. To hear 
them talk one might have thought that if Lu- 
ther was not burnt, and his followers excom- 
manioated, it was only owing to the influence 
that Capito possessed with the Aichbishop.^^ 
Cochlaeus, aean of Frankfort, arriving at 
Worms at the same time as Luther, repaired 
direct to Capito's residence. The latter, who 
at least was outwardly on Tery friendly terms 
with Aleander, introduced Cochleus to him, 
becoming thus a connecting link between the 
Reformer's two great enemies."^ Doubtless 
Capito imagined that he did service to the 
cause of Christ, by keeping up these appear- 
ances; but it would be impossible to show 
any good efiisct flowing from them. The 
event almost always disconoerts such calcu- 
lations of human policy, proving that a de- 
cided course, while it is the most frank, is 
also most wise. 

MeanwbUe crowds continued to gather out- 
side the hotel of Rhodes where Luther had 
alighted. Some had conceived an idea of 
him as a prodigy of wisdom; others as a 
monster of iniquity. Every one desired to 
see him.'^^They left him, however, a few 
hours to recruit himself after his joum^, and 
discouTBe with his most intimate uiends. But 
ss soon as the evening closed in, counts, 
barons, knights, gentlemen, ecclesiastics, and 
citizens, flocked about hinu All, even those 
most opposed to him, were struck witli his 
courageous bearing—- 'the joy that beamed in 
his countenance— the power of his eloquence, 
and the solemn elevation and enthusiasm 
which gave to the words of a single monk a 
sort of irresistible authority. But some as- 
soribed this grandeur to a something divine; 
while the partisans of the Pope kradly ex- 
claimed that he was possessed by a devil."' 
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Vimton poured in, and the sneeession of the 
curioos kept Luther from his bed till a late 
hour. 

On the next morning, 17th of April, the 
hereditary Marshal ^f the Empire, Ulric Pap« 
penheim, cited him to appear at four o'clock 
in the afternoon, in presence of his Imperial 
Majesty and of the States of the Empire. 
Lother recelTed the message -with profound 
respect 

Thus all things were ready. He was 
ibout to appear for Jesus Christ before the 
most august of all assemblies. Encourage- 
ments were not wanting. The bold knight, 
Ulric Hutten, was then m the castle of Ebem- 
horor. Prevented coming to Wonns, (for Leo 
the Tenth had desired Charles to send him 
booad hand and foot to Rome,) he resolved 
at least to stretch out the hand of friendship 
to Luther, and on the same day, 17th of April, 
be wrote to him, adopting the words of the 
king of Israel : — ^ The Lord hear thee in Ike 
ioy tf trouble t the name rf the God of Jatoh 
defend thee .• wend thee help out of Zdon : grant 
thee according to thine own hearty andfulJUaU 
iky counaeU O beloved Luther, my venerated 
father ! . . . . fear not and stand firm. The 
counsels of the wicked have laid wait for you, 
they have opened their mouths against you — 
like roaring lions. But the Lora will arise 
against them and put them to flight. Fight, 
therefore, valiantly the battle of Christ. For 
my part I too will fight boldly. Would to 
God I might be allowed to face their firowns. 
But the Lord will deliver his Vine, that the 
wild boar of the forest has laid waste .... 
Christ preserve you \^" . , , Bucer did what 
Hutten was prevented doin^, he made the 
journey from Eberaburg to W orms, and never 
left his friend dnrin? his stay there.'^ 

Bat Luther looked not to men for his 
strength. ** He who, attacked by the enemy, 
holds up the buckler of fbt'M," said he one 
day, ** 18 like Perseus presenting the head of 
the GoiTon. Whoever looks upon it is struck 
dead. It is thus that we should hold up the 
Son of God against the snares of the devil.""» 
On the morning of this 17th April, he was 
for a few minutes in deep exercise of mind. 
God's face seemed to be veiled, and — ^his faith 
foisook him :— his enemies seemed to multiply 
before him, and hie imagination was overcome 
by the aspect of his dangers. His soul was 
like a ship driven by a violent tempest, rocked 
from side to dde^— one moment plunged in 
the abyss, and the next carried up to heaven. 
In that hour of bitter trial— ^when he drank of 
the cup of Christ — an hour which to him was 
aa the garden of Gethsemane, he threw him- 
self with hie face upon the earth, and uttered 
those broken cries, which we cannot under- 
stand, without entering, in thought, into the 
anguish of those deepa from whence they rose 
to God.»'»"Oh God, Almighty God ever- 
lasting! how dreadful is the world! behold 
how its mouth opens to swallow me up, and 
how small is my fahh in Thee ! ... Oh ! the 
weakness of the flesh and the power of Satan ! 
If I am to depend upon any strength of this 



world— all is over. . . • The knell is struck. 
. • . Sentence is gone forth. .... God ! 
God ! thou my God ! help me against 
all the wisdom of this world. Do this, 1 be- 
seech thee ; thou shonldst do this ..... b^ 
thy own mighty power. .... The work is 
not mine, but Thine. I have no business ' 

here I have nothing to contend for 

with these great men of the world ! 1 would 
gladly pass my days in happiness and peace. 
But Uie cause is Thine, .... and it is righ- 
teous and everlasting ! Lord ! help me ! 

faithful and unchangeable God 1 1 lean not 
upon man. It were vain ! Whatever is of 
man is tottering, whatever proceeds from him 
must fail. My God ! my uod ! dost thou not 
hear t My God ! art thou no longer living t 
Nay, thou canst not die 1 Thou dost but hide 
Thyself. Thou hast chosen me for this work. 

1 know iti . . . Therefore, O God, accom- 
plish thine own will ! Forsake me not, for the ' 
sake of thy well-beloved Son, Jesus Christ, 
my defence, my buckler, and my stronghold." 

After a moment of silent straggle, he con- 
tinued, "Lord-— where art thou? . . . My 
God, where art thoul . . .Come! I pray 
diee, I am ready. . . . Behold me prepared 
to lay down my life for thy truth . • . suffer- 
ing nke a Iamb. For the cause is holy. It 
is thine own ! . . . I will not let thee go ! 
no, nor yet for all eternity ! And though the 
world should be thronged with devils^— and 
this body, which is the work of thine hands, 
should be cast forth, trodden under foot, cut 
in pieces, .... consumed to ashes, . . • 
my soul i» thine* Yes, I have thine own 
word to assure me of it. My soul belongs to 
thee, and will abide with thee forever ! Amen ! 
O God send help! . . . Amen!""' 

This prayer discloses to us Luther and the 
Reformation. History here lifts the veil of 
the sanctuary, and discovers the secret source 
whence strength and courage descended to 
the humble and despised man, who was God^s 
instrument, to set at liberty the soul and 
thought of man, and open a new age, Lu- 
ther and the Reformation lie open before us. 
We discern their inmost springs. We see 
where their power lay. This effusion of a 
soul offering itself up in the cause of truth is 
found in the collection of documents relative 
to the citation of Luther to Worms, under 
number 16, of the safe-conducts and other 
papers of that nature. One of his friends 
doubtless overheard and preserved it. In our 
judgment it is one of the noblest of historical 
documents. 

Four o'clock arrived. The Marshal of the 
Empire appeared. Luther prepared to set out. 
God had heard his prayers; he was calm 
when he Quitted the hotel. The herald walk- 
ed firat. Next came the Marahal of the Etn- 
pire, followed by the Reformer. The crowd 
that thronged the streets was yet more dense 
than on the preceding evening. It was not 
possible to advance— it was in vain that or- 
ders were given (o make way; — the crowd 
was increasing. At last the herald, seeing 
the impossibility of reaching the Town Hall, 
o 
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demanded ftdxnission ioto some private iurasee, 
and conducted Lather through the gardens 
and back ways to the place where the Diet 
mras assembled.'^ The people who witnessed 
this, rushed into the houses after the monk of 
Wittembergf stationing; themaelves at the 

* windows orerlooking the gardens, and many 
of them taking their stand on the tops of the 
houses. The roofs and the pavements, above 
and beneath, all around him, were covered 
with spectators.'** 

Arriving at last at the Town Hall, Luther 
and his companions were again at a loss how 
to pass the gateway, which was thronged by 
the multitude. Make room I was the cry ; 
but no one stirred. The Imperial soldiers then 
eleared a passage. The people hurrying for- 
ward to enter together with the Reformer, the 
soldiers drove them back with their halberds. 
Luther entered the interior of the hall, and 

• there again he beheld the enclosure crowded. 
In the ante-chambers and window recesses, 
there were more than five thousand speetatore 
-—German, Italian, Spanish and of other na- 
tions. Luther advanced with difficulty. As 
he drew near the door which was to admit him 
to the presence of his judges, he was met by 
a valiant knight, George Freundsberg, wh0| 
four years afterwards, attended by his follow- 
ers, couched his la^ice at the battle of Pavia, 
and bearing down the left of the French army, 
drove It into the Tessino, and decided the cap- 
tivity of the King of France. This old general, 
seeing Luther pass, touched him on the shoulder 
and shaking his head, blanched in many battles, 
said kindly, ^' My pooc monk, my poor monk, 
thou hast a march and a straggle to go through. 
Such as neither I nor many other captams 
hare seen the like in our most bloody battles. 
But if thy cause be just, and thou art sure of 
it, go forward in God^s name, and fear nothing ! 
He will not forsake thee !^>^ A noble tribute 
Tendered by martial snirit to the courage of 
the soul. ** He that ruleth his spirit is greater 
than he that taketh a city,*' was the word of 
a king. (Prov.. xvi. 3^) 

And now the doors of the hall were thrown 
open,-^Luther entered, and many who formed 
no part of the Diet gained admission with 
him. Never had any man appeared before so 
august an assembly. The Emperor Charles 
y., whose king^dom extended across both 
hemispheres, — his brother the Archduke Fer- 
dinand,— -six Electors of the Empire, most of 
whose successors are now crowned heads,-*- 
twentjr-four dukes, many of them territorial 
sovereigns, and among whom were some who 
bora a name in after times held in fear and 
horror by the nations who accepted the Re- 
formation^(the Duke of Alva and his two 
sonR)— eight margraves^— thirty archbishops, 
bishops, and prelates,— seven ambassadors, 
including those of France and England, — ^the 
deputies of ten free cities,—- a number of 
princes, counts, and barons of rank,— the 
Pope's Nuncios, — in all two hundred persons. 
Such was the imposing assemblage before 
which stood Martin Luther. 

His appearance there was of itself a signal 



victory over the Papacy. The roan whom the 
Pope had condemned stood before a tribunal 
raised by that very fact above the Pope^s 
autliority. Placed under interdict, and struck 
out from human fellowship by the Pope, — he 
was cited in respectful terms, and received be- 
fore the noblest of human auditories. The 
Pope had decreed that his lips should be 
closed forever,— and he was about to unclose 
them in the presence of thousands assembled 
from the remotest countries of Christendom. 
Thus had an immense revolution been effected 
by his means ; Rome was brought down from 
her seat, and the power that thus humbled 
her was the word of a monk ! 

Soa>e Princes who were near him, observing 
the humble son of the miner of Mansfeld 
awed and affected in this assembly of sove- 
reigns, approached him kindly. One of them 
whispered, '* Fear not them who are able to 
kill the bod;^, and cannot destroy the soul.** 
Another whispered to him, ** When yon are 
brought before kings it shall be given to yoa 
by the Spirit of your Father what yen shall 
say.'*^ Thus was the monkstrengthened wiih 
his Master's words by the great onea of this 
world. 

Meanwhile the guards made way for La- 
ther. He stepped forward and found himself 
in front of the throne of Charles V. All eyes 
were turned upon him. The confusion was 
stilled, and there -was a profound silence. 
<* Say nothing until a question is put to yoo,'^ 
said the Marshal of the Empire as be quitted 
him. 

Af^ a moment's solemn panse, John Eck, 
the Chancellor of the Archbishop of Treves, 
and the friend of Aleander, whom we must not 
confound with the theologian of that name, 
rose, and in a clear and sonorous accent, first 
in Latin and then in German, said : j 

^* Martin Luther, his sacred and invincibU 
Majesty has cited yoa before his throne, aeu 
ing on the opinion and advice of the States of 
the Holy Roman Emf)ire, to require yoa to 
answer to these questions. First: Do yoa 
acknowledge these writings to have beea 
composed by you ?" At the same time the 
speaker pointed with his finger to about twenty 
volumes placed on a table m the centre of the 
hall, immediately before Luther. ^^I could 
not guess where they had obtained them,'* 
said Luther, relating the fact; it was Alean- 
der who had taken tne trouble to collect them. 
*' Secondly," continued the Chancellor, ** Are 
you prepared to retract these, and the proposi- 
tions contained therein, or do you persist in 
what you have therein advanced !*' 

Luther, without faltering, was about to an* 
swer the first question in tlie affirmative, when 
Jerome "Schurn, hastily interrapUng him, ex* 
claimed aloud, ** Let their titles be read."^^ 

The Chancellor advancing to the table read 
the titles. There were in the number several 
works of a devotional character, and altogethei 
unconnected with the controverted points. 

The enumeration being gone through, Lu- 
ther spoke as follows, first in Latin, then in 
German:—* 
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"Most giaeioiis Erapeior, Pxinoes and 
Lords! 

**Hi8 Imperial Majesty patB to ttte two 
qaestions. 

" As to the first, I ackoowledge the boc^s, 
the jiaiDee of which have been road, to be of 
my writing ; I cannot deny them. 

^ As to the second, seeing that it is a qoes- 
tion which has reference to faith, and the sal- 
TatioQ of souls,— a question which concerns 
the word of God, the greatest and most pre- 
eioos tieasoie of heaven or earth,*^—**! should 
act rashly if I were to answer without reflec- 
tion. I might say less than the circumstance 
demands, or more than truth requires, and so 
sin against that word of Christ, — Whotoetfer 
tkaU deny me btfwe men^ kirn I will deny ie- 
fore my Father toko is in heaven. Therefore 
It is that I most humbly desire his Imperial 
Majesty to allow me time, that I may answer 
wiihovt offending against the word of God." 

This repljr, far from countenancing the sup- 
position of indecision in Luther, was worthy 
of the Reformer and of the assembly. It was 
fit that he should act calmly and circumspect- 
ly in a question of such mre importance, 
that this solemn moment of his life might be 
clear from the suspicion of passion or precipi* 
taney. Besides, by taking reasonable time the 
deliberate firmness of his resolution would be 
the more strikingly apparent* Many men in 
the history of tm world have brought great 
evils on themselves and their contemporaries 
by a hasty word. Luther restrained nis own 
naturally impetuous temper i-'-he suppressed 
the words that were on nis tongue and kept 
silence, when all Uie feelings that inspired 
him stroffgled to find utteranoe. This self 
command and calmness, so unusual in such a 
man, increased his power a hundred-fold, and 
enabled him afterwards to answer with a pru- 
dence, a force, and a dignity, whieh balked 
the expectations of his enemies, and confound- 
ed their pride and malice. 

Neveitheleas, as his tone had been respect- 
fol, many thought he was wavering. A ray 
of hope appefloed for the Roman courtiers. 
Charles, eager to know more of a man whose 
teaching disturbed the Empire, had observed 
him narrowly. Tunung to one of his courtiers, 
be remarked contemptuously, ^ Certainly that 
man will never induce me to torn heretic.'^^ 
Then rising from his seat, the young Emperor, 
attended by his ministers, withdrew to the 
council chamber ;-»*the Electors assembled in 
another apartment together with the Princes; 
—the deputies of tl^ free cities in a third. 
The Diet on reassembling agreed to grant 
the request It was a notable blunder in men 
actuated by passion and prejudice. 

«' Martin Luther," said the Chancellor of 
Treves, **his Impenal Majesty, acting in the 
goodness of his nature, consents to allow you 
one day's delay ; but on condition that you 
make answer by word of mouth, and not in 
writing." 

Immediately the Imperial herald came for- 
ward and conducted Luther back to the hotel. 
Threats and shouts accompanied him through 



the Crowd ;—«ilarniing reports reached his 
friends. ««The Diet is displeased," it was 
said : ^* the Pope's envoys triumph ;•— the Re- 
former will fall a victim." Men's passions 
were Tooaed. Some gentlemen repaired in 
haste to Luther. '^Doctor," said they in agi- 
tation, what is all thisi They any they are 
resolved to bring you to thestake.*^. . If they 
dare attempt it," they added, *^it shall be at 
the peril of their lives." ^ And it would have 
been so," said Luther, repeating their words 
at Eisleben twenty years later. 

On the other hand, Luther's enemies were 
all confidence. *^He has begged for time;" 
said they, ** he is going to retract. At a dis- 
tance his speech was arrogant; — ^bot now his 
courage forsakes him. ... He is conquered." 

Luther was perhaps the only person at 
Worms perfectly unaistnrbed. A few mi- 
nutes after his return from the diet he wrote 
to the coimsellor Cuspiamis: ^I am writing 
to you from the midst of a tempest (perhaps 
he alluded to the noise of the crowd outside 
his hotel). An hour ago I appeared before 
the Emperor and his brother.^. . . I avowed 
myself the author of my books, and I have 
promised to give my answer to-morrow, as to 
recantation. By the help of Jesus ChVist, I 
will not retract a single letterof my writings."^'' 

The commotion among the people and the 
soldiers of the states was increasing every 
hour. Whilst the two parties were repairing 
calmly to the Diet, — the people and the sol- 
diers came to blows in the streets. The 
Spanish troops, proud and stem, gave great 
offence by their insolence to the burghers of 
the city. One of these satellites of Charles, 
finding in a bookseller's shop the Pope's Bull^ 
published with a eommeniary written by the 
knight Hiutten, laid hands upon it, tore it in 
pieces, and trampled it under foot. Others 
having discoveren several copies of Luther's 
tract on the Captivity of Babylon, carried them 
off and tord them up. The common people 
routed to resistance, fell upon the soldiers and 
compelled them to retire. At another time a 
mounted Spaniard pursued, sword in hand^ 
through the public streets of Worms, a Ger* 
man, who fled from him, — and the people in 
Aeir fright made no attempt to^top the pur- 
suer.'" 

Some politic persons thought they had hit 
upon an expedient to rescue Luther. **Re* 
tract,'^ said they, **your errors in do6trine, 
but adhere to all you have said concerning the 
Pope and his court, and you will be safe." 
Aleander trembled at the suggestion. But 
Luther, not to be moved from his purpose, 
declared that he cared little for a political 
reformation if it were not based upon faith. 

On (he 18th of April, Father Glapio, the 
Chancellor Eok, and Aleander met eariy in 
the morning agreeably to orders from Charles 
V. to settle the course of proceeding with 
Luther. 

Luther composed his thoughts. He felt 
that tranquillity of soul without which man can 
do nothing truly areat. He prayed ; — ^be read 
the Word of Goa ;— he glanced ovet his own 
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writings, and endearonred to dire a saitable 
form to his answer. The thon^t that he was 
about to bear testimony for Jesus Christ and 
his word in the face of the Emperor and of 
the whole Empire dilated his heart with joy ! 
The moment when he was to make his appear- 
ance was approaching. He drew near the 
table on which the yofame of the Holy Scrip- 
tures lay open, placed his left hand upon it, 
and raising the other towards heaven, he 
▼owed to adhere constantly to the Gospel, and 
to confess his faith freely, eren though he 
should be called to seal his confession with 
his blood. This done, he felt the peace of his 
soul increased. 

At four o'clock the herald presented him- 
self, and conducted Luther to the hall of the 
Diet. The general curiosity was extreme, 
for the answer was to be decisive. The Diet 
being engaged in deliberation, Luther was 
obliged to wait in the court, surrounded by a 
dense crowd, eagerly moving to and fro, and 
lesembling a sea of heads. For two hours, 
the Reformer was hemmed in by the multi- 
tude pressing to see him. **I was not used," 
said he, " to such ways and nois€S."**To an 
ordinary man this would have been a ffrievous 
h inderance to preparedness of mind. Bnt Lu- 
ther was walking with God. His look was 
serene; his features unruffled. The Eternal 
was placing him on a rock. Evening began 
to close in, and the torches were lightM in the 
hall. Theii light gleamed through the ancient 
painted glass to the court beyond, and the 
whole scene wore an aspect of more than com- 
mon solemnity. At length the Doctor was ad- 
mitted. Many persons obtained admission 
;with him« for ev^y one was desirous to hear 
his answer. The Princes having taken their 
seats, and Lather being again in presence of 
Charles V. — ^tbe Chancellor of the Elector of 
Treves broke silence, and said : 

** Martin Lather, you requested yesterday a 
delay which is now expired. Certainly me 
Diet was not bound in justice to accede to 
your desire, since every man should be so 
grounded in his faith as to be able at all times 
to give an answer to those who ask him ; much 
more one who is an emuient and learned doc- 
tor in the Sj^riptures Now, therefore, 

answer the mquiry of his Majesty, who has 
manifested so much indulgence. Are you 
prepared to defend all tliat your writings con- 
tain, or do yoa wish to retract any part of 
theml" 

After having spoken these words, the Chan- 
cellor repeated them in German. 

"Hereupon/' say the Acts of Worms, 
*' Doctor Martin Luther made answer in a low 
and humble tone, without any vehemence or 
violence, but with gentleness and mildness, 
and in a manner full of respect and diffidence, 
yet with much joy and Christian firmness."'^ 

*« Most Serene Emperor, and you illustrious 
Princes and gracious Lords," said Luther, 
turnirtg towards Charies, and looking round 
the assembler, ** I this day appear before you 
in all humility, according to your command ; 
^ I implore your Majesty and your angost 



Highnesses, by the mercies of €rod, to listen 
wiSi favour to the defence of a cause which I 
am well assured is just and righu I ask par- 
don if, by reason of my ignorance, 1 am want- 
ing in the mannere that befit a court; for I 
have not been brought up in king's palaces, 
but in the seclusion of a cloister. 

**Two questions were yesterday put to me 
by his Imperial Majesty ; the first, whether I 
was the author of the books whose titles were 
read ; the second, whether I wished to revoke 
or defend the doctrine I have taught. I an- 
swered the first, and I adhere to that answer. 

«^As to the second, I have composed writ- 
ings On very different su^ects. in some I 
have discussed Faith and Good Works, in a 
spirit at once so pare, clear, and Christian, 
that even my adversaries themselves, far from 
finding any uiing to censure, confess that these 
writings are profitable, and deserve to be pe- 
rused by devout persons. The Pope's bull, 
violent as it is, acknowledges this. What 
then should I be doing, if I were now to re- 
tract these writings 1 Wretched man ! I alone, 
of all men living, should be abandoning truths 
approved by the unanimous voice of friends 
and enemies, and opposing doctrines that the 
whole world glories in confessing. 

*^I have composed, secondly, certain works 
against Popery, wherein I have attacked such 
as, by false doctrines, irregular lives, and 
scandalous examples, afflict the Christian 
worid, and ruin the bodies and souls of men. 
And is not this confirmed by the grief of all 
who fear God % Is it not manifest that the 
laws and human doctrinea of the Popes entan- 
gle, vex, and distress the consciences of the 
faithful, while the crying and endless extor 
tions of Rome engulf the property and wealth 
of Christendom, and more particularly of this 
illustrious nation t 

" If I were to revoke what I have written 
on that subject, what should I do . . . but 
strengthen this tyranny, and open a wider 
door to so many and flagrant impietiesl*^ 
Bearing down all resistance with fresh fury, 
we should behold these proud men swell, 
foam, and rage more than ever. And not 
merely would the yoke which now weighs 
down Christians be made more grinding by 
my retractation,— it would thereby become, so 
to speak, lawful ; for, b^ my retractation, it 
would receive confirmation from your most 
Serene Mi^esty, and all the States of the Em- 
pire. Great God 1 I should thus be like to an 
mfamous cloak, used to hide and cover over 
every kind of malice and tyrennv. 

** In Ae third and last place, I have written 
some books against private individuals, who 
had undertaken to defend the tyranny of Rome 
by destroying the hith. I freely confess that 
I may have attacked sudi persons with more 
violence than was consistent with my profes- 
sion as an ecclesiastic. I do not thinlc of my- 
self as a saint; but neither can I retract these 
books, because I should, by so doing, sanction 
the impieties of my opponents; and tbfy 
would thence take occasion to crush God*s 
people with still more cruelty. 
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"Yet, as I am a mere man, and not God, I 
will defend myself after the example of Jesua 
Christ, who said, 'TjT I have spoken evil^ bear 
teilnen against me/ (John XYiii. 23.) How 
much more should 1, who am but dust and 
ashes, and so prone to error, desire that every 
one should bring forward what he can against 
my doctrine! 

'* Therefore, most Serene Emperor, and yon 
illustrious Princes, and all, whether high or 
low, who hear me, I implore you by the mer^ 
cies of God to prove to me by the writings of 
the prophets and apostles that I am in error. 
As soon as I shall be convinced, I will in- 
stantly retract all my errors, and will myself 
be the first to seize my writings, and commit 
them to the flames. 

*' What I have just said, I think, will clearly 
show that I hate well considered and Weiglied 
the dangers to which I am exposing myself; 
but, far from being dismayed by them, I rejoice 
exceedingly to see the Gospel tbb day, as of 
old, a cause of disturbance and disagreement. 
It is the character and destiny of God's word. 
' I came not to send peace unto the earth, but 
a sword,' said Jesus Christ. God is wonder- 
ful and awful in his counsels. Let us have a 
care lest, in our endeavours to arrest discords, 
we be found to fight against the holy word of 
God, and bring down upon our heads a fright- 
ful deluge of inextricable dangers, present dis- 
aster, and everiasting desolation Let us 

have a care lest the reig^n of the young and 
Doble Prince, the Emperor Charles, on whom, 
next to God, we build so many hopes, should 
not only commence, but continue and termi- 
nate its course under the most fatal auspices. 
I mi^ht cite examples drawn from the oracles 
of God,'* continued Luther, speaking ^ith 
noble couraefe in the presence of the mightiest 
monarch of the world; **I might speak of 
Pharaohs, of Kings of Babylon, or of Israel, 
who were never more contributing to their 
own min than when, by measures m appear- 
ance most f>nident, they thought to establish 
their authority. God removeth the mountains, 
and they know not. (Job ix. 5.) 

^*In speaking thus, I do not suppose that 
such noble Princes have need of my poor Judg* 
ment ; but I wish to acquit myself of a duty 
that Germany has a right to expect from her 
children. And so, commending myself to your 
August Majesty, and your most Serene High- 
nesses, I beseech you, in all humility, not to 
permit the hatred of my enemies to rain upon 
me an indignation I bavd not deserved."* 

Luther had pronounced these words in Ger* 
man, with modesty, and yet with much earn- 
estness and resolution:*^ he was deaired to 
repeat them in Latin ; (the Emperor was not 
fond of German.) The splendid assembly 
which surrofonded the Reformer, its noise and 
excitement, had exhausted him. *«I was 
bathed in sweat," said he, '* and standing in 
ihe centre of the Princes." Fred eric of Th un , 
confidential counsellor of the Elector of Sax- 



* This speech, as well as most of the documents 
we cite, are taken, word for word, from authentic 
documents. See L. 0pp. (L.) xviL 776—780. 



ony, who, by his master's orders, had taken 
his stand at the Reformer's side, to guard him 
against surprise or violence, seeinjr the ex- 
haustion of the poor monk, said, *^ If you are 
not equal to the exertion of repeating your 
speech, what you have said will suffice." 
But Luther, having taken a moment's breath- 
ing time, began again, and repeated his ad* 
dress in Latin, with undiminished power.^'' 

" The Elector was anite pleased with that," 
said the Reformer, when relating the circum- 
stance. 

As soon as he stopped speaking, the Chan- 
cellor of Treves, spokesman of the Diet, said, 
angrily, 

" You have not given any answer to the 
inquiry put to you. You are not to question 
the decisions of the Councils, you are required 
to return a clear and distinct answer. Will 
you, or will you not retract 1" Luther then 
answered unhesitatingly, ** Since your most 
Serene Majesty and your High Mightinesses 
require of me a simple, clear, and direct an- 
swer, I wUl give one, and it is this:*^^ I cannot 
submit my faith either to the Pope or to the 
Councils, because it is ^s clear as noonday 
that they have often fallen into error, and even 
into glaring inconsistency with themselves. 
If, then, I am not convinced by proof from 
Holy Scripture, ot by cogent reasons; if I am 
not satisfied by the very texts that 1 have cited ; 
and if my judgment is not in this wb^jt brought 
into subjection to God's word, I neither can 
nor will retract any thing; for it cannot be 
right for a Christian to speak against his con- 
science." Then turning a look on that assem- 
bly before whom he stood, and which held in 
its hands his life or d«ath — ^^*I stand here, and 
can say no more : God kelp me! Amen."^^' 

Thus did Luther, constrained to act upon 
his Faith ; led by his conscience to the sur- 
render of his life; bound by the noblest of all 
necessity, — the servant of the truth he believed, 
and in that service most free ; like & vessel 
freighted with treasure more precious than it* 
self^ that the pilot runs upon the rocks,— pro- 
nounce the suhlime words that, at the distance 
of three centuries, still make our hearts bound 
within us. Thus spake, in presence of the 
Emperor and the chiefs of the nation, a single 
monk! and that weak and poor man, standing 
alone, but depending on the grace of the Most 
High, shone forth grander and mightier than 
them all. His words came with a power 
against which the ffreat of this world could 
do nothing. This is that weakness of God 
which is stronger than men. The Empire 
and the Church on the one hand, an obscure 
individual on the other, have looked upon each 
other. God had gathered together these kings 
and prelates, to bring publicly to naught their 
wisdom. The battle is lost; and the conse- 
quences of this defeat of the powers of this 
world will be felt among all nations, and in 
all ages to come. 

The assemblv was motionless with astonish- 
ment. Several of the Princes present could 
scarcely conceal their admiration. The Em- 
peror^ recovering from first impressions, ex« 
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daiBied, ^ The monk spedrs with an intrepid 
heart and unshaken courage.*'^^^ The iSpaniarda 
and Italians alone were confounded, and aoon 
began to ridicule a moral grandeur which they 
could not comprehend. 

»* If you do not retract,^' resumed the Chan- 
cellor, as soon as the assembly had recovered 
from the impression produced by Luther's 
speech^— <^^ the Emperor and the States of the 
Empire will proceed to consider how to deal 
with an obstinate heretic." . At these words 
Luther's friends trembled ;**but the monk re- 
peated : '* May God be my helper ! for I can 
retract nothing.""^ 

This said, Luther withdrew, and the 
Princes deliberated. Every one saw clearly 
that the moment was critical for Christendom. 
On the yea or nay of this monk, perhaps, de- 
pended the repose of the Church and of the 
world for ages to come. In the desire to over- 
awe him, he had been raised on a platform in 
sight of a whole nation s the attempt to give 
publicity to his defeat had only served to en- 
hance his victory over his enemies. The par- 
tisans of Rome could not patiently submit to 
this humiliation* Luther was again called in, 
and the speaker thus addressed him : — **• Mar- 
tin, you have not spoken with that humility 
which befits youf condition. The distinction 

Jrou have drawn as to vonr works was need- 
ess, for if you retracted such as contain errors, 
the Emperor would not allow the rest to be 
burned. It is absurd to require to be refuted 
by Scripture, when you are reviving heresies 
eondemned by the General Council of Con- 
stance. The £mperor therefore commands you 
to say simply, yes or no, whether you mean 
to affirm what you have advanced, or whether 
vou desire to retract any part thereof."— -*« I 
have no other answer to give than that I have 
already given," said Luther quietly. They 
andersiood him. — Firm as a rock,— the bil- 
lows of the powers of the world had broken 
harmlessly at his feeL The simple energy of 
liis words, his erect countenance, the glance 
of his eye, the inflexible firmness that might 
be traced in his rude German features, had in- 
deed left a deep impression on the assembly. 
All hope of quelling his spirit had vanished. 
The Spaniards, the Belgians, and even the 
Italians were silent. The monk had triumph- 
ed over these powers of this world. He had 
said No to the Church and to the Empire. 
Charles the Fifth arose from his seat, and the 
whole assembly rose at the same instant. 
*^ The Diet will meet again to-morrow morn- 
ing to hear the Emperors decision," said the 
Chancellor aloud. 

It was night ;*-each repaired home in the 
dark. Two of the Imperial officers were ap- 
pointed to aceompanv Luther. Some per- 
sons took it into their heads that his doom had 
been decided, that they were conducting him 
to prison, which be would only leave to 
mount the seaflfold. Then a tumult spread. 
Several centlemen demanded aloud : ^* Are 
they leading him to prison t" — ^' No !" an- 
nwered Luther, «* they are conducting me to 
my hotel," On hearing this the commotioa 



subsided* Then certain Spaniards of the Em- 
peror's household followed the bold man 
through the streets that led to the hotel, with 
shouts and mockerv, while others poured forth 
the cries of a wild beast bereft or his prey .'^ 
But Luther maintained his firmness and as- 
surance. 

Such was the. scene of Worms. The in- 
trepid monk who had hitherto boldly braved 
all his enemies, spoke on that occasion to 
those who thirsted for his blood with calm 
dignity and humility. With no exaggeration, 
no enthusiasm of the flesh, no irascibuity ; he 
was in peace in the liveliest emotion; unpre- 
sumptuous, though withstanding the powers 
of this world ; and full of grandeur in presence 
of the great ones of the eartb. Behold an in- 
dubitable sign that Luther was then acting in 
obedience to God, and not the suggestions of 
his own pride. In the hall ajt Worms was 
one greater than Luther or than Charles. 
** When ye shall be brought before governors 
and kings for my sake, take no thought how 
or what ye shall speak, for it shall be given 
you in that same hour what ye shall speak. 
For it is not ye that speak, but the Spirit of 
your Father which speaketh in you." Never, 
perhaps, has this promise been more signally 
iblfill^. 

A powerful impression had been produced 
on the <;hiefs of the empire. Luther had re- 
marked this ; and it had given him new cou- 
rage. The Pope's adherents were provoked 
because Eck had not earlier interrupted the 
speech of the guilty monk. Several princes 
and lords were won over to his cause by the 
tone of deep conviction with which he had de- 
fended it It is true, with some the effect was 
transient; but some, who then concealed their 
thoughts, at a later period declared themselves 
with great boldness. 

LuSier had returned to his hoteU and was 
seeking in repose to recruit his strength, ex- 
hausted in the stem and trying events of the 
day. Spalatin and others of his friends sur- 
rounded him, giving thanks to God. As they 
were discoursing, a servant entered bearing a 
silver vase filled with Elmbek beer. ^^My 
master," said he, as he offered it to Luther, 
** desires you to refresh yourself with this be- 
verage."—** What Prince is it," said the Wit- 
temberg Doctor, ^* who has me in such gra- 
cious remembrance !" It was the aged Duke 
Eric of Brunswick. The Reformer was moved 
by this offering from a powerful lord belong- 
ing to the Pope's party. ** His Higbness 
himself," continued the messenger, *^ drank 
of the cup before sending it to you." Here- 
upon Luther, being thirsty, poured out some 
of the Duke's beer, and after having drunk, 
be said : ** As on this day Duke Erie has re- 
membered me, may our Lord Jesus Christ re- 
member him in the hour of his last struggle."^^ 
The gift was a triflings one ; but Luther, de- 
siring to show his gratitude to a Prince who 
thought of him at such a moment, gave him 
of such as he had,— «l prayer ! The servant 
bore his message to his master. The aged 
Duke called to mind these words at the mo- 
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rnent of liia <ieath, ami addressiog a young 
v^e^f Francis Kram, who was standing at his 
bedside.--^*' Take the Bible," s^i^l ^^^ '^and 
read to me.^' The youth read the words of 
Christ, and the soul of the dying man took 
comfort. ** fVAoBoever shaU give you a cup tf 
water to drink in my name^ because ye belong 
to Cftrit/," said the Saviour, ^^ verily I $ay unto 
you he sJkall not lote his rewardJ*^ 

The servant of the Duke of Brunswick had 
scarcely left him, when a messenger from the 
Elector of Saxony brouigrht orders to Spalatin 
to come to htm immediately. Frederic had 
attended the Diet with many apprehensions. 
He had expected that Luther's courage would 
have failed him in the Kmperor's presence. 
Hence he had been deeply affected by th^ Re- 
former's firmness. He felt proud of having 
taken such a man under his protection. When 
the chaplain arrived, the table was spread. 
Tne Elector was just sitting down to supper 
with his court, and already the servant in 
waiting had taken away the vase in which it 
was the castom to wash before eating. On 
seeing Spalatin enter, Frederic instantly made 
a sign to him to follow him ; and as soon as 
he found himself alone with him in his bed* 
chamber, he said with strong emotion ; " Oh ! 
how Luther spoke before the Emperor and all 
the States of the Empire .'*-all 1 feared was 
that he might go too far !""* From that time 
Frederic form^ a resolution to protect the 
Doctor more openly. 

Aleander saw the effect that Luther had 
produced; there was no time to lose. It was 
necessary to urge the young Emperor to adopt, 
vi^on 'US measures. The moment was favour- 
able : a war with France was impending. 
Leo X., eager to aggrandize his states, and 
caring little for the peace of Christendom^ 
was at the same time secretly negotiating two 
treaties,^^-— one with Charles against Francis, 
and the other with Francis against Charles. 
By the former he stipulated with the Emperor 
for the possession of Parma, Placentia, and 
Ferrara; by the latter he claimed from the 
King a district of the kingdom of Naples, 
which should be conquered from Charles. 
The latter felt the importance of gaining Leo 
to his side, that he might be strengthened by 
his alliance in the war with his rival of France. 
The mighty Pontiff's friendship seemed to be 
cheaply purchased by the sacrifice of Luther. 

The day following Luther's appearance 
being Friday, the 19th of April, the Emperor 
caused to be read aloud to the Diet, a mes- 
sage written in Flemish by his own hand:* ° 

** Descended from the Christian Emperors 
of Germany, from the Catholic Kings of 
Spain, from the Archdukes of Austria and^ 
Dukea of Burgundy, who have all distin- 
guished themselves as defenders of the faith 
of Rome, I am firmly resolved to tread in the 
footsteps of my ancestors. A single monk, 
led astray by his own madness, erects him- 
self against the faith of Christendom. I 
will sacrifice my kingdoms, my power, my 
friends, my treasure, my body and blood, my 
thoughts and my life» to stay the further pro* 



giesa of this impiety .^^^ I am aboat to dismiss 
the Augustine Luther, forbidding him to cause 
the least disturbance among the people, I 
will then take measures against him and his 
adherents, as open heretics, by excommuni- 
cation, interdict, and every means necessary 
to their destruction.*^ I call on the members 
of the states to comport themselves like faith- 
ful Christians." 

This address was not well received by all 
to whom it was addressed. Charles, young 
and hasty, had not observed the customary 
form which obliged him first to ask the opit 
nion of the Diet. Immediately two directly 
q>po8ita parties began to show themselves* 
The creatures of the Pope, the Elector of 
Brandenburg, and several dignitaries of the 
church, demanded that Luther's safe-conduct 
should not be respected.'^^^* His ashes ought 
to be thrown into the Rhine," said they, '' as 
was the fate of John Hoss." Charles, if we 
may believe one historian, subsequently re- 
pented bitterly that he did not adopt this 
cowardly suggestion. *^I acknowledge,'' 
said he, towards the close of life, *Uhat I 
committed a great mistake in not punishing 
Luther with death. I was not bound to keep 
my promise; that heretic had offended a 
master greater than I. I might and I ought 
to have forgotten my pled^, and avenged the 
offence he committed against God. U is be- 
cause I did not have him put to death, that 
heresy has ever since been spreading. His 
death would have stifled it in its cradle."* 

This frightful proposal filled the Elector 
and all Luther's friends with alarm. **The 
death of John Huss," said the Elector Pala- 
tine, **ha8 brought too many calamities on 
Germany for us to think of again erecting a 
like scaffold." Even. Duke George exclaim- 
ed: ^^The German Princes will not endure 
the violation of a safe-conduct This firet 
Diet, presided over by our new Emperor, will 
not be guilty of so shameful an action. Such 
perfidy oefits not the ancient good faith of the 
Germans.** The Bavarian Princes, thoug[h 
attached to the Roman Church, supported this 
protest; and the prospect of his death that 
Luther's friends had before them gradually 
disappeared. 

The report of these discussions, which 
lasted for two days, circulated in the city. 
Party spirit was roused. Certain gentlemen 
who had espoused the new opinions began to 
speak their minds boldly on the act of trea- 
chery that Aleander solicited. " The Empe- 
ror," said they, " is young, and is led away 
by the cajoleries of Papists and bishops."'^ 
Pallavicini mentions four hundred nobles, all 
ready with their swords to enforce respect to 



* Sandoval Hist do Carlos V., quoted by 
Llorente in his History of the Inquifiition, ii. 57. 
According to Llorente, the eupposition that 
Charles toward ihe end of his life leaned lo evan- 
gelical opinions is an invention of the Protestants, 
and of the enemies of Philip IL The question is 
a problem in history whicn the numerous cita 
tions of Llorente seem, unhappilyi to solve oon 
ibcmably to his statement. 
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Lnther^s safe-condaet On the morning of 
Saturday, placards were seen posted on the 
doors of the houses, and in the public squares, 
some against Luther, and others in his fayonr. 
In one was read the strong and simple words 
of Ecclesiastes, Wo to ikuy land^ when 
thy king is a child .'^^ It was nnnowred that 
Sickengen had assembled, at a distance of a 
few leagues from Worms, within the impreg- 
nable walls of his fortress, a number of knights 
and soldiers, and waited only the issue of the 
affair to know how to act. The popular en- 
thusiasm, not merely in Worms, but even in 
the remotest towns of the Empire,*^^ the in- 
trepid courage of the knights,— ahe devotion 
of several princes to the cause of the Refor- 
mation — all together, gave clear intimation to 
Charles and to the Diet that the course of 
proceeding urged by the Romanists might 
place in jeopardy the supreme authority, give 
birth to popular commotions, and endanger 
the very stability of the Empire itself*** It 
was but a question — whether a single monk 
shonld be brought to the stake; but the 
princes and partisans of Rome could not mus- 
ter among them all either the strength or the 
courage necessary for the act Doubtless, 
also, Charles V., yet in his youth, feared to 
incur the guilt of perjury. We might infer 
this, from a saying which, if report be true, 
he uttered at this iancture. ** Though honour 
and good faith should be banished from the 
earth, they should find an asylum in tho 
breasts of princes.*' It is a melancholy re- 
fiecdon that he appears to have forgotten this 
maxim before his death. But the Emperor 
may have been actuated by other motives. 
The Florentine Vettori, the friend of Leo X. 
and of Machiavelli, affirms that Charles spared 
Luther that he might hold the Pope in check.'^ 
In the sitting of Saturday, the violent pro- 
positions of Aleander were rejected. Luther 
was the object of much affection, and k desire 
was general to rescue this simple man, whose 
confidence in God- was so anecting; but it 
was wished, at the same time, to save the 
Church. Men trembled at the foreseen con- 
sequences of either the triumph or the pu- 
nishment of the Reformer. Plans of concilia- 
tion were started, and it was proposed to make 
a new effort with the Doctor or Witteraberg. 
The Archbishop Elector of Mentz himself, 
theyoung and prodigal Albert,***** more devout 
than bold," says Pallavicini, had caught the 
alarm at witnessing the interest evinced by 
the people and the nobUlty in the fate of the 
monk of Saxony. His chaplain, Capito, 
who during his residence at Bk\e had con- 
tracted acquaintance with the evangelical 
priest of Zurich, Zwingle, a courageous con- 
fessor of the truth, of whom we have befcnre 
had occasion to speak, tbere can be little 
doubt, also represented to Albert the justice 
of the Reformer's cause. The worldly Arch- 
bishop experienced one of those transient re- 
currences of Christian feelings which we 
sometimes trace in the lives of men, and con- 
sented to wait on the Emperor and request 
him to give time for a (nsh attempt. But 



Charles would not hear of any thing of tho 
kind. On Monday the 2-2d of April, the 
Princes came in a body to repeat the request 
of Albert. ♦* I will not go from what I nave 
laid down," replied the Emperor. **I will 
authorize no one to have any official commu- 
nication with Luther. But," added he (much 
to the indignation of Aleander,) ** I will allow 
that man three days' consideration; during 
which time any one mar exhort him privately, 
as he may think fit."^It was all his friends 
asked. The Reformer, thought they, elevated 
by the solemnity of his public trial, would 
perhaps give way in more friendly conference* 
and, by this means, it might be possible to 
save him from the gulf &t yawned before 
him. 

The Elector of Saxony knew the very con- 
trary : hence he was full of anxiety. ** If it 
were in my power," he wrote on the next day 
to his brother, Duke John, ** I would be ready 
to undertake the defence of Luther. You can 
hardly imagine how I am beset by the parti- 
sans of Rome. If I were to lell you all, you 
would hear strange things.'^^They are bent 
upon his ruin; and if any one evinces the least 
interest in his safety, he is instantly cried 
down as a heretic. May God, who forsaketb 
not the cause of the righteous, bring the strug- 
gle to a happy issue !" Frederic, without be- 
traying his warm affection for the Reformer, 
contented himself with keeping a constant eyu 
upon all his movements. 

Not so men of all ranks at Worms, Ttwir 
sympathy broke forth without fear or disguise:. 
On the Friday, a train of princes, counts, bn- 
rons, knights, gentlemen, ecclesiastics, laity 
and common people, surrounded the Reform- 
er's lodging, entering and dei)aning as if 
never satis&ed with gazing on him.^ He was 
become the man of Germany. Even those 
who did not question his being in error, weie 
affected by the nobility of soul which led him 
to peril his life at the call of his conscience. 
Luther had the happiness of holding with 
many persons at Worms, and those some of 
the most intelligent of the nation, conveisa- 
tions abounding in that salt with which all his 
words were seasoned. All, on leaving him, 
carried away a sentiment of generous enthu- 
siasm for truth. ** How many things have I 
to tell you," wrote George Vogler, private se- 
cretary to the Margrave Casimir von Bran- 
denburg. *• What conversations, overflowing 
with piety and kindness, Luther has had with 
me and others. Oh ! how rich in grace is 
that man !"»» 

One day a young Prince, of seventeen 
years of age, galloped into the court of the 
inn ;^t was Philip, who for two years had 
governed Hesse. The young Landgrave was 
of decided and enterprising character, — ^wisa 
above his years, warlike, impetuous, and little 
accustomed to be firuided by anything but his 
own will. Struck by Luther s speech, he 
wished to have a nearer view of him. '* H« 
however was not on my side in the matter."*^ 
said Luther, in relating it. He threw himself 
from his horse, — ran up the stairs without cere* 
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mony to Luther's apartment, and addressing 
him, said, •* Well, Doctor ; how are you going 
onl" **My noble lord," answered Luther, 
*• I think all will end well." " I hear," re- 
plied the Landgrave, laughing, **that yon, 
Doctor, teach that a woman may leave her 
husband and take another when the first is 

{Toved to* be too old." The coartiers of the 
mperial Court had invented this story. The 
enemies of troth never fail to circulate inven- 
tions as pretended doctrines of Christian 
teachers. **No, my lord," replied Luther, 
with gravity, ** do not talk thus, I beg of your 
Highness." On this the Prince thrust out his 
hand to the Doctor, cordially grasping Lu- 
ther*8, with the words: «*Dear Doctor, if 
you are in the right, may God be your helper !" 
and then leaving the room, jumped into his 
saddle and rode off. It was the first inter- 
view of these two men,, who were destined 
8ub8e<juently to stand in the van of the Re- 
formation, defending it, — the one by the sword 
of the Wordy— and the other by that of kingly 
power. 

The Archbishop of Treves, Richard von 
Greifienklau, by permission of Charles, had 
undertaken the office of mediator. Richard, 
who was intimate with the Elector of Saxony, 
and a stanch Roman Catholic, wished, by 
accommodating this affair, to render a service 
to his friend as well as to the Church. In the 
evening of Monday, 23d April, Just as Luther 
was sitting down to table, a messenoer from 
this prelate brought him word that the Arch- 
bishop wished to see him on the day after the 
morrow, Wednesday, at six in the morning. 

The chaplain, attended by Sturm, the Im- 
perial herald, was at Luther's door before six 
in the morning of that day. Bqt already, and 
as early as four o'clock, Aleander had sum- 
moned Cochleus to his side. The Nuncio 
had quickly discerned in the man whom 
Capito had introduced to him a devoted in- 
strument of the Roman Court, and. one on 
whom he could rely as upon himself. Not 
being himself able to attend the interview, 
Aleander wished much to have some one in 
place of himself. *« Do you go direct to the 
Archbishop of Treves," said he to the Dean 
of Frankfort, ** take no part in the discussion, 
but merely pay attention to all that is said, so 
as to be able to bring me an exact report,"^ 
The Reformer repaired, accompanied by some 
of his friends, to the Archbishop's residence. 
He found the Prelate surrounded by the Mar^ 
grave Joachim of Brandenburg, Duke George 
of Saxony, the Bishops of Brandenburg and 
Augsburg, some nobles and deputies of the 
free cities, and other civilians and divines, 
among whom were Cochlsus and Jerome 
Wehe, chancellor of Baden. The latter, a 
learned civilian, was anxious to see a c^orm- 
ation of general morals and discipline : he 
went even further in bis wishes. ** What we 
want," said he, ^ is that word of God, so long 
bidden under a bushel, shonld be brought for- 
ward in all its brightness."*^ This fhend to 
conciliation was appointed to condnct the 
conference. Turning kuidly to Luther, he 



said, **the object in summoning you hither 
is not to dispute with yoo,-^but to urge upon 
you brotherly exhortations. You know how 
carefully Scripture enjoins us to beware of the 
* arrow that flieth by day, and the destruction 
that wasteth at noon-day.' The ad vereary of 
the human race has impelled you to the pub- 
lishing certain things contrary to the faith. 
Consider your own eternal interest, and that 
of the Empire. Have a care, lest those whom 
Christ hath redeemed from eternal death by 
his blood, should by you be led away to their 
everlasting ruin. Cease to set up your judg- 
ment against that of holy Councils. Unless 
we adhere to the decrees of our fathers, there 
will be nothing but confusion in the Church. 
The eminent Frinces who hear me are quite 
intent upon saving yon ; but if you persist, the 
Emperor will banish you beyond the Empire,*^ 
and no part of the world will toen be able to 
give you shelter. Conjsider, therefore, the fate 
that awaits you." 

** Most serene Princes," answered Luther, 
" I thank you for your kind concern, but I am 
but a poor man,-— of too mean station to look to 
be advised by such great lords ;"*® and he pro- 
ceeded to say, .*' I have not censured all the 
Councils, but only the Council of Constance, 
for their condemnation of John Huss's doc- 
trine: namely, that the Christian Church is 
the asaemblu rf those who are predetiined to 
8ahalum}^li condemned that articio of our 
fyithf I believe in the holvunivenal Churchy and 
even the word of God.'' He added : «* I am 
told that my preachings ^ves occasion to stumb- 
ling. I answer, that it is impossible to preach 
the Gospel of Christ without offence. Why 
then should anv such fear separate me from 
the Lord, and that divine word which alone is 
troth 1 No, rather will I give up body, blood, 
and life itself! .. ." 

The Princes and Doctors having deliberated, 
Luther was called in, and Wehe resumed with 
mildness :-*'* We must honour the powers that 
be, even when they en: and sacrifice much 
for the sake of charity." Then with more 
earnestness he added :-»** Submit to the judg- 
ment of the Emperor, and fear nothing." 

LuTHBE.-^'* 1 consent with all my heart to 
the Emperor, the Princes, and even the hum- 
blest Cnristian's examining and judging of 
my writings, but on one single condition, 
namely, that they take God's word for their 
guide. Men have nothing to do, but to render 
obedience to that. My conscience is in de- 
pendence upon that word^ and I am the bound- 
en subject of its authority .'"•* 

Thx Elsctob of Branuehbubg. — *^ If I 
understand vou, Doctoi, you will acknow- 
ledge no other judge than the Holy Scrip- 
ture 1" 

Luther. — *' Yes, my Lord, exactly so— that 
is my resolve."*^On this the Princes and 
Doctors withdrew, but the excellent Arch- 
bishop of Treves was still loaih to forego his 
undertaking. *' Come with me," said he to 
Luther, passing into his private apartment, 
and at the same time he desired John Eck and 
GochlKUS of the one side, and Sohurff and 
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Amsdorff ofthe otherparty to follow. <* Why,^ 
asked Eck, with warmth, '* continually appeal 
to the Holy Scripture? — it is from thence 
come all heresies.^' But Luther, says his 
friend Mathesius, was unmoved as a rock, 
backed by the true rock^ the word of the Lord. 
••* The Pope,*' said he, •* is no judge in things 
pertaining to the word of the Lord. It is 
the duty of every Christian to see and un- 
derstand how to live and die.'"*' They sepa- 
rated. The partisans of the Papacy felt 
Luther^a superiority, and ascribed it to the 
circumstance of there being no one at hand 
capable of answering him. ** If the Emperor 
liad managed well," says Cochlsus, ^* when 
he cited Luther to Worms, he would have 
also summoned theologians capable of refuting 
his errors." 

The Archbishop of Treves repaired to the 
Diet, and communicated the failure of his 
negotiation. The surprise of the young Em- 
peror was only equalled by his indignation. 
*^It is high time," said he, «* to put an end to 
this business." The Archbishop requesting 
a delay of two days, and all the Diet joining 
in the request, Charles V. gave consent. 
Aleander^ losing patience, broke forth in com- 
plaints.»« 

While these things were passing in the 
Diet« Cochleus burned with desire to bear 
off the victory denied to prelates and kings. 
Though he had ever and anon thrown out a 
word, in the presence of the Archbishop of 
Treves, the injunction of Aleander to main- 
tain silence had restrained him. He resolved 
to make amends for this restraint, and lost no 
time, after ^ving the Pope's Nuncio an ac- 
count of his mission, to present himself at 
Luther's lodging. Advancing to him in a 
friendly manner, be expressed his regret at 
the Emperor's resolution. After they had 
dined tc^ther, the conversation grew more 
animated.*^ Cochlsas urged Luther to retract 
The latter shook his head. Several persons 
who sat at table could with difficulty control 
iheir feelings. They expressed their indigo 
nation that the Papists, instead of convincing, 
should seek to restrain the Reformer by force. 
«* Well," said Cochleus to Luther, growing 
impatient of these reproaches, ** I offer to dis- 
pute publicly with yon if you will forego your 
safe-conduct."i^Of all things what Luther 
most wished was a public discussion. What 
was he to do! To throw aside hie safe-con- 
duct would be to risk destruction : to decline 
Cochlflsus's challenge would be casting doubt 
upon his cause. The guests saw in this pro- 
posal an act of perfidy planned with Aleander, 
whom the Dean had just left Vollrat von 
W^atzdorf relieved Luther from the embarrass- 
ment of a decision. Warm in his temper, 
and roused to indignation at the thoupht of a 
stratagem devised for deliverinif Luther into 
the hands of the executioner,*^ he rose with 
great warmth, and seizing the terrified priest 
turned him out of doors; and blood might 
have flowed, had not the gueets interposed 
between the angry knight and thrtrembling 
Cochl«us.^^The latter withdraw in eoniuBicin 



from the hotel of the Knights of Rhodes. 
Doubtless it was nothing but the warmth of 
argument that had drawn forth the words let 
slip by the Dean: doubdess there was no 
design concocted with Aleander to draw Lu- 
ther into the toils. Cochlaeos denies it, and 
we prefer to believe his assurance. Yet, true 
it is, he had but just quitted the Nuncio to 
present himself at Luther*s lodging. 

That same evening the Archbishop of 
Treves assembled at supper the persons who 
had been present in the moming^ conference. 
He sought dius to unbend the minds of the 
parties, and dispose them in favour of recon- 
ciliation. Luther, with all his intrepid firm'> 
ness in presence of arbiters or judges, was 
remarkable in private intercourse for a good 
nature and cheerfulness, which gave ground 
to hope almost any thing from him. The 
Archbishop's Chancellor, who had displayed 
so much stiffness in his official bearing, con« 
curred in this plan, and towards the end of 
the repast, gave Luther's health. 'Hie latter 
was about to return the compliment, — ^the 
wine was poured out, and according to his 
custom he had made the sign of the cross on 
his glass ; when all of a sudden the glass 
burst in his hands, and the wine was spilt 
upon the table. The guests were thunoer* 
struck. Some of Luther's friends exclaimed, 
•• It must have been poisoned ,"• but the Doc- 
tor, without discomposure, answered with a 
smile— ^« Dear friends, either this wine was 
not destined for me,— 4»r it Would have dis- 
agreed with me :" adding calmly — '« No doubt 
the glass has ffown, because m washing, it 
was plunged too suddenly in cold water.'* 
These simple words have something of gran* 
deur about them in his circumstances, and 
show his unrufifed peace. We cannot hence 
infer that the Romaniste intended to poison 
Luther, above all, at the table of the Arch- 
bishop of Treves. This repast had no effect 
one way or another. Neither human applause, 
nor any fear of man, could shake the Refor- 
mer's decision. It was from above ! 

On the mominff of Thursday, the S5th of 
April, the Chancellor Wefae and Doctor Pen- 
tinger of Augsburg, the Emperor's counsel- 
lor, who had expressed much friendship for 
Luther on occasion of his interview with De 
Vio, repaired to the hotel of *« the Knighte of 
Rhodes." The Elector Of Saxony sent Fre- 
deric von Thttxl, and another of his council, 
to be present at the oonfisrence. ^ Rely apon 
us," said Wehe and Peutinger, earnestly de- 
sirous at any sacrifice to prevent the schism 
which was on the point of dividing tho 
Church--*" this business shall be concluded 
in a Christian spirit ; take our word for it.** 
**I answer at once," said Luther; ^l eon- 
sent to forego my safe-condnct, and resign my 
person and my life to the Emperor's disposal;^*' 



* Ee miiflde Gift darinnen gewesen sayn. Lu- 
ther does not mention this circumstance, but his 
firiend Razeberg, physician to the Elector John 
Frederic, records it in a manuscript history^ found 
in the library of Gotha, and says he received it 
from an eye-wimess. 
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but as to the word of God . . . Nevcrr* Fre- 
deric von Than, ia strong emotion, stood up, 
and addressing the two enyoys, said, **Is not 
that enough 1 Is not such a sacrifice suffi- 
cient?" And then, protesting he tvouM hear 
no more, he withdrew. On this Wehe and 
Peotinger, hoping to succeed better with the 
Doctor himself* seated themselves at his side. 
" Submit to the Diet,'* said they to him. 
" No," answered Luther, " for it is written, 
• Cursed is he who trusteth in man.' " (Jere- 
miah ivii.) Wehe and Peutinger redoubled 
their exhortations and instances, — ^pressing 
the Reformer more and more closely ; — Lu- 
ti.er, worn out, arose, and made sign to them 
to retire, saying: "I will allow no man to 
exalt himself aboYe God's word.""*" Think 
better of it," said they as they withdrew; 
** we will call on you again in the afternoon." 

They came, accordbff to apj>ointment, but 
aware that Luther would not yield the point, 
they brought with them a new proposal. Lu- 
ther has declined to acknowledge the Pope, 
the Emperor, and the Diet, there was yet an 
authority which he himself had formeriy in- 
yoked ; a General Council. Doubtless such 
a suggestion would call forth the anger of 
Rome, but it was a last plank. The deleffates, 
therefore, proposed to Luther an appeal to a 
Council. He had only to accede to the offer 
without entering into points of detail. Years 
must elapse before the difficulties the Pope 
would interpose in the way of a Council could 
be removed . A gain of some years was every 
thing to the Reformation and the Reformer. 
God, in the progress of events, would in that 
time bring aoout great changes. But Luther 
put ri^ht above an things ; ne had no desire 
to deliver himself at the expense of the Truth, 
even though a silent dissimulation of it should 
be all required of him. **I consent,-^but," 
he answered, and t{fe condition involved an 
appeal from the Council as judge,-*** on con- 
dition that the Council should decide accord- 
ing to Holy Serttfture.''^^ 

Peutinger and Wehe, who had no idea of a 
Council deciding otherwise, hastened over- 
joyed to the Archbishop. •* Doctor Martin," 
said they, ** will submit his writings to the 
judgment of a Council." The Archbishop 
was preparing to communicate the intelli- 
gence to the fimperor, when a doubt crossed 
bis mind ; he sent for Luther. 

Richard von Greiffenklau was alone when 
the Doctor arrived. ** Dear Doctor," said the 
Archbishop, with much kindness of manner, 
** my doctors assure me that you consent to 
submit Tour cause without reserve to the de- 
cision of a Councfl.'*'* ** My Lord," answered 
Luther, <* I can endure any thing except to 
abandon the Holy ScHpiurey Tlie Arch- 
bishop saw at once that Wehe and Peutinger 
had not fully explained the f^cts. Never 
could Rome flrive her consent to a Council 
which shoula take Scripture alone for its 
guide. ** It was requiring," says Pallavicini, 
**that one of weak sight should read very 
small writinff, and at the same moment re- 
fusing him the use of glasses."*^The good 



Archbishop sighed. •'It was of little use,*' 
said he, ** my sending for you. What would 
have been the consequence if I had gone di- 
rect to bear the message to the Emperor 1" 

The unshaken firmness and uprightness of 
Luther may well astonish us. Tliey will, 
however, be comprehended and honoured br 
all who know the righ febusness of God . Sel- 
dom has a nobler testimony been borne to the 
unchangeable word of the Lord at the peril of 
the liberty and life of the man who thus bore 
witness. 

** Well then," said the venerable Prelate, 
addressing Luther, **let me hear your own 
remedy for the evil." 

LuTBXR was silent for an bstant. ** My 
Lord, I know of none but what is found in 
that word of Gamaliel: *If this work be of 
men, it will come to naught. But if it be of 
God ye cannot overthrow it, lest haply ye be 
found even to fight against God.' Let the 
Emperor, the Electors, and the states of the 
Empire, return that answer to the Pope." 

Thc Archbishop. — ** At least retract some 
articles." 

LuTHKiu — ^•^ Provided they be not those 
which the Council of Constance has con- 
demned." 

The Archbishop.—" Alas, I fear it is pre* 
cisely those." 

LuTHBR. — ^**Then far sooner take my life; 
rather would I be deprived of my limbs than 
give up the plain and sincere Word of God.*'*^ 

The Arohbishop at length understood Lu- 
ther. ** Retire," eaid he, still in a tone of 
much mildness. ** My Lord," resumed Lu- 
ther, ** may I beg you to request his Majesty 
to send me the safe-conduct necessary for my 
return whence I came." — ^»'I will attend to 
it," replied the worthy Arehbi8hop,»-and they 
parted. 

Thus terminated these negotiations. The 
attention of the whole Empire had been en- 
gaged by this man, and its urgent entreaties 
and direful threats had not caused him to 
stumble.^ His erect bearing under the iron 
hand of the Pope was the means of emancipat- 
ing the ChurcD— -and the commencement of 
a new era. The interposition of Providence 
was manifest. It was one of those grand 
scenes in history above which the majesty of 
God seems to rise and hover. Luther retired 
in company with Spalatin, who had joined 
them during his convereation with the Arch- 
bishop. John von Minkwitz, counsellor of 
the Elector of Saxony, had been taken ill at 
Worms. . The two fnends visited him. Lu- 
ther oomforted the sick man in .the tenderest 
manner. •* Farewell ;" paid he as he left the 
room, " to-morrow I leave Worms." 

Luther was not mistaken. Scarcely three 
houre had elapsed from his return to his hotel, 
whien the Cnancellor Eck, attended by the 
Chancellor of the Empire, and a notary, pre- 
sented themselves. 

The Chancellor addressed him as follows : 
— ** Martin Luther, His Imperial Majesty, the 
Electors, Princes, and States of the Empire, 
havmg repeatedly and in varions ways, — bat 
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in vttin,— ^xhorted you to sabmissioo,— the 
Emperor, in his character of defender of the 
Catholic faith, finds himself compelled to re- 
sort to other measures. He therefore orders 
you to return to whence yon came, within the 
space of twenty-one days, and prohibits you 
from disturbing the public peace on yoor 
joameyv either oy preaching or writing." 

Luther was well aware that this message 
was the precursor of his condemnation. **It 
has happened unto me," answered he mildly, 
** according to the will of the Eternal. Bless- 
ed be his name!" He then proceeded, — 
^ And first, I humbly, and from tne bottom of 
my heart, thank his Majesty, the Electors, 
Princes, and States of the Empire, that they 
have given me so gracious^a hearing. I nei- 
ther hare, nor erer have had a wish but for 
one thing : to wit, a reformation of the Church 
according to the Holy Scripture. I am ready 
to do or to suffer all things for obedience to 
the Emperor*s will. Life or death, honour or 
dishonour, I will bear. I make but one reser- 
vation^-tbe nreaching of the Gospel; for, 
says St Paul, the Word of God is not to be 
bound." The deputies retired. 

On Friday morning the 26th of April, the 
Reformer's friends and several nobles assem- 
bled at Luther's lodgincrs.'" Men took delight 
in recognising in the Christian constancy he 
had opposed to Charles and to the Emntre, 
the features of the celebrated character ot an- 
tiquity. 

Jostum ae tenacera propNositi virum, 
Non civium ardor prava jabentium 
Non vuinis instantis tyranni, 
Menteqoatitgolida. . .(/fofof. Od.lib.30 

All were eager once more, and perhaps for 
the last time, to say farewell to the intrepid 
monk. Luther partook of a simple repast. 
And now be must bid adieu to his friends, 
and depart far from them under a sky over- 
hung with storms. He resolved to spend this 
solemn moment in the presence of God. He 
fortified his soul, and gave his blessing to 
those around him."' It was ten o'clock. Lu- 
ther left the hotel, attended by his friends who 
had accompanied him to Worms. Twenty 
gentlemen on horseback surrounded the wa- 
gon. A crowd accompanied him outside the 
city. Sturm, the Imperial herald, joined him 
shortly after at Oppenheim, and on the fol- 
lowing day the party arrived at Frankfort 

Thus did Luther leave those walls which 
seemed destined to become his tomb. His 
heart overflowed with praise to God. " Satan 
himself," said he, **kept the Pope's citadel, 
but Christ has made a wide breach in it, and 
the devil has been compelled to confess that 
Christ is mightier than he.""* 

••The day of the Diet of Worms," says the 
devout Mathesius, the disciple and friend of 
Luther, •• is one of the most glorious given to 
the earth before its great catastrophe.'"** The 
conflict at Worms resounded far and near; and 
as the report of it traversed Europe from the 
northern countries to the mountains of Switzer- 
land, and the towns of England, France, and 



Italy, many seized with eagerness the mightf 
weapons of the word of God. 

Arriving at Frankfort on the evening of 
Saturday, the 27th of April, Luther, on the 
following morning, took advantage of a mo- 
ment of leisure, the first he had enjoyed for a 
long time past, to despatch a short letter, re- 
plete at once with familiarity and energy, to 
nis friend Lucas Cranach, the celebrated painter 
at Wittemberg. ''My service to you, dear 
Master Lucas," said he: ••! expected his 
Majesty would assemble fifly learned doctors 
to convict the monk outright. But not at all. 
Are these books of your writing t Yes. 
Will you retract them f No. Well, begone! 
There's the whole history. Deluded Ger- 
mans . . . how childishly we act ! — how we 
are du]>ed and defrauded by Rome ! Let the 
Jews sing their Yo ! Yo ! Yo! But a pass- 
over is coming for us also, and then we will 
sing Hallelujah!* We must keep silence 
and endure for a short time. ^ A little while 
and ye shall not see me, and again a little 
while and ye shall see me,' said .^us Christ. 
I trust I may say the same. Farewell! — I 
commend you all to the Eternal. May He 
preserve in Christ your understanding and 
your faith from the attacks of the wolves and 
dragons of Rome. Amen." 

After writing this rather mysterious letter, 
Luther immediately set out for Friedberg, six 
leagues from Frankfort. Time, in fact, pressed. 
On the following morning he again collected 
his thoughts, and resolved once more to ad- 
dress Charles the Fifth. He was unwilling* 
to appear in the light of a guilty rebel. la 
his letter he explained clearly the obedience 
the Christian owes to his king, and that which 
is due to God, and the point at which the 
former must give place to the latter. As wo 
read Luther's letter, we are involuntarily re- 
minded of the saying ofiithe greatest autocrat 
of modern times: ••]% dominion ends whero 
that o{ conscience commences."! 

**God is my witness, who knoweth the 
thoughts," said Luther, 'Hhat I am ready with 
all my heart to obey your Majesty, through 
good or evil report, in life or in death, with no 
one exception, save the word of God, by which 
man liveth. In all the affairs of this life my 
fidelity shall be unshaken, for, in these, loss 
or gain has nothing to do with salvation. 
But it is contrary to the will of God, that man 
should be subject to man in that which per- 
tains to eternal life. Subjection in spiriluah 
is a real worship, and should be rendered only 
to Uie Creator.'**^* 

Luther also wrote in Gennan a letter to the 
States. It was neariy to the same effect, and 
recapitulated what had taken place at Worms. 
This letter was several times transcribed and 



* E^ muMen die Juden einmal singen lo, lo, 
lot ... (L. Epp. i. 589.) The shouts of the Jews 
at the crucifixion are here taken to represent the 
triumphant son^ of the partiMns of Popery on the 
downfall of Luther; bat the Reformer hoars at a 
distance the hallelujahs of deliverance. 

t Napoleon to the Protestant deputies, after his 
accession to the Empire. 
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ciTealated throngfaoat the Empire, excitioff 
everywhere, says Cochlseus, the feeliDgs of 
the people against the Emperor and the upper 
ranks of the clergy.*** 

Early the following morning Luther wrote 
a note to Spalatin, enclosing in it the two let- 
ters he had written on the previous evening. 
He sent back to Worms the herald Sturm, 
who had been gained to the cause of the Gos- 
pel. Embracing biro, he parted from him, 
and set out in haste for Grunberg. 

On the Taesday, when he was within two 
leagues distance n'om Hirschfeld, he was met 
by the Chancellor to the Prince Abbot of the 
city, who had come out to welcome him. 
Soon after appeared a troop of horsemen, 
headed by the Abbot. The latter dismounted, 
Luther stepped from his wagon. The Prince 
and the Reformer embraced, and entered 
Hirschfeld together. The Senate received 
them at the gate8.^^Thus dignitaries of the 
Church opened their arms to a monk whom 
the Pope had anathematized, and the higher 
classes did honour to a man whom the Empe- 
ror had placed under ban of the Empire. 

" To-morrow morning, at five o'clock, we 
shall be at church," said the Prince, rising 
from a repast to which he had invited the 
Reformer. He insisted on his occupying his 
own apartment. The following day Luther 
preached, and the Prince Abbot and his suite 
attended the sermon. 

In the evening of that day Luther reached 
Eisenach, the scene of his childhood. All 
his acquaintance in the place came round him, 
and entreated him to preach ; and the follow- 
ing day they escorted him to church. Upon 
this the curate appeared, attended by a notary 
and witnesses. He stepped forward, trembling 
between fear of losin? his appointment and of 
opposing the energetic man before him. **I 
must protest,'*^ said heiat last, with embarrass- 
ment, ^ against the liberty you are about to 
take.'' Luther ascended the pulpit, and a 
voice which, three-and-twenty years before, 
had sung in the streets of that same town for 
a morsel of bread, proclaimed through the 
vaulted roofs of its venerable church the word 
which was be^nning to agitate the world. 
The sermon bemg over, the curate stepped up 
to Luther. He held in his hand the record 
drawn up by the notary, and regularly wit- 
nessed, to protect the curate from dismissal. 
vl ask your pardon," said he, humbly; **I 
take this course from fear of the tyrants that 
oppress the Church."**' 

And truly there was ground for apprehen- 
sion. Affairs at Worms had changed their 
a8pect,andA]eander reigned paramount ^^The 
only prospect for Luther is banishment," wrote 
Frederic to his brother, Duke John; "nothing 
can save him. If God permits me to see you 
again, I shall have strange thingrs to tell you. 
Not only Annas and Caiphas, but Pilate and 
Herod have conspired agamst him." Frederic 
had no desire to prolong his stay, and accord- 
ingly quitted Worms, as did the Elector Pa- 
latine. The Elector Archbishop of Cologne 
also took his departure from the Diet, and the 
88 



inferior Princes followed the example. Deem- 
ing it impossible to avert the blow, they pre- 
ferred, perhaps unwisely, to leave the place. 
The Spaniards, Italians, and the most ultra' 
moniane of the German Princes alone remained. 

Thus Aleander was master of the field. He 
presented to Charles a rough drafl of an edict, 
mtended to serve as a model Cor that the Diet 
was about to publish a^inst the monk. The 
production of the Nuncio pleased the incensed 
Emperor. He assembled the members of the 
Diet still at Worms in his council-chamber, and 
read to them Aleander's paper, which, as Palla- 
vicini informs us, was approved by all present. 

On the following day, which was a public 
festival, the Emperor repaired to the cathedral, 
attended by the nobles of his court. The ser- 
vice being gone through, a crowd of persons 
thronged the interior, when Aleander, clothed 
in the insignia of his order,approached Charles.*^ 
He held in his hand two copies of the edict 
against Luther, one in Latin, the oth^r in 
German; and, kneeling before his Imperial 
Majesty, he petitioned Charles to affix to it 
his signature and the seal of the Empire. It 
was at the moment when sacrifice had just 
been offered, when the incense filled the tem- 
ple, and the hymn was reverberating in the 
vaulted roofs, and, as it were, in the imme- 
diate presence of God, that the seal was to be 
set to the destruction of the enemy of Home. 
The Emperor, in the most gracious manner, 
took apen and jattached his signature to the 
edict.*^ Aleander withdrew in triumph, and 
instantly sent the decree to the printer, and 
thence to every part of Christendom.**'^ This 
result of Roman diplomacy had cost no small 
pains to the Papacy. We learn from Palla- 
vicini himself that the edict, though dated the 
8th of May, was written and signed some days 
later, but antedated, in order that it might 
appear sanctioned by the presence of the whole 
Diet. 

" We, Chariea the Fifth, &c.," said the 
Emperor, ** to the Electors, Princes, Prelates, 
and all to whom these presents shall come. 

**The Almighty having confided to us for 
the defence of our holy raith more extensive 
dominion and rule than He hath given to any 
of our predecessors, we purpose to employ all 
our powers to preserve our holy empire from 
being polluted by any heresy. 

** Tne Augustine monk, Martin Luther, re- 
gardless of our exhortations, has madly at' 
tacked the holy Church, and attempted to 
destroy it by writing full of blasphemy. He 
has shamefully vilified the unalterable law 
of holy marriage ; he has laboured to incite 
the laity to imbrue their hands in the blood 
of their priests:'^ and,defying all authority, 
has incessantly excited the people to revolt, 
schism, war, murder, theft, incendiarism, and 
the utter destruction of the Christian faith. . . 
In a word, and passing over many other evil 
intentions, this being, who is no man, but Sa- 
tan himself under the semblance of a man in 
a monk's hood, has collected in one offensive 
mass, all the worst heresies of former ages, 
adding his own to the number. *" 
T 
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«'We have therefore dismissed from oar 
presence this Luther, whom all reasonable 
men count a madman, or possessed by the 
devil ; and it is our intention that, so soon as 
the term of his safe-conduct is expired, effec- 
tual measures be forthwith taken to put a stop 
to his fury. 

^*For this end, and on pain of incurring the 
penalty of treason, we hereby forbid you to 
receive the said Luther from the moment when 
the said term is expired, or to harbour or to 
give him meat or driiik, or by word or act, 
publicly or in private, to aid or abet him. 
We further enjoin you to seize, or cause him 
to be seized, wherever he may be, and to 
bring him before us without delay, or hold 
him in durance until you shall be informed 
how to deal with him, and have received the 
reward due to your co<K)peratioa ia this holy 
work. 

«^ As to his adherents, you are enjoined to 
seize upon them, putting them down, and 
confiscating their property. 

** Touching his writings— seeing that the 
best of food is held in horror by all men when 
the least poison is mixed therewith,^ how 
much more should such writings, wherein the 
main object is a mortal venom, be not merely 
rejected, but destroyed 1 You will, therefore, 
bum, or in other ways utterly destroy them. 

*^As to the authors, poets, printers, painters. 
Tenders, or purchasers of caricatures or pla- 
cards against the Pope or the Church, you are 
enjoined to seize on their persons and pro- 
perty, and deal with them as may seem fit 

**And if any one, whatever may be his 
rank, should dare to act contrary to this de- 
cree of our Imperial Majesty, we command 
that he be placed under ban of the Empire. 

*< Let each one observe this decree.*' 

Such was the edict signed in the cathedral 
of Worms. It was more than a Roman bull, 
which though issued in Italy might not be 
carried into execution in Germany. The Em- 
peror himself had spoken, and the Diet had 
ratified the decree. The whole body of Ro- 
manists shouted for joy. '*The tragedy is 
over,** exclaimed they. " For my part,'' said 
Alphonso Valdez, a Spaniard of Charles's 
court, ** I am persuaded it is not the last act, 
but the beginmng.'"^ Valdez clearly perceived 
that the movement was in the Church, the 
people, the age,— «nd that were Lnther to fall, 
iiis cause would not perish with him. fiut 
none could help seeing the imminent and ine- 
vitable danger in which the Reformer was 
placed, and the superstitious multitude were 
impressed by a feeling of horror at the thought 
of that incarnate Satan whom the Emperor 
pointed to as clothed with a monk's habit 

The man against whom the misbty ones of 
this earth y^ere thus for^ng their £underbolts, 
—on leaving the pulpit of Eisenach, endea- 
voured to muster resolution to take leave of 
some of his dearest friends. He decided not 
to take the road to Gotha and firfurth, but to 
proceed by way of the village of Mora, the 
birthplace of his father, in order once more 
to see his grandmother (who died four months | 



afterwards) and to visit his uncle, Henry La- 
ther, and some other relations. Schurff, Jo- 
nas, and Saaven set otit for Wittemberg: 
Luther entered his wagon, accompanied by 
Amsdorff, and plunged mto the forest of Thur 
ringen.*** 

That same evening^be arrived in the village 
of his fathers. The aged peasant pressed to 
her heart that grandson who had dared to 
confront the Emperor and the Pope. Luther 
passed the followin|r day with his relations, 
joyfully contrasting its sweet tranquillity with 
the turmoil of Worms. The next daj he 
a^in set out in company with Amsdorff and 
his brother James. It was in these secluded 
spots that the Reformer's fate was on the point 
of bein|r decided. They skirted the woods 
of Thuringen, taking the path that leads to 
Waltershausen. As the wagon was passing 
a narrow defile near the ruined church of 
Glisbach, a short distance from the castle of 
Ahenstein, suddenly a noise was heard, and 
in a moment, five horsemen, masked and armed 
from head to foot, fell upon them. His bro- 
ther James, as soon as he caught sight of the 
assailants, jumped fifom the wagon, and fled 
as fast as he could without uttering a word. 
The driver would have resisted. "Stop," 
cried a hoarse voice, and instantly one of the 
attacking party threw him to the earth.**^ An- 
other of the masks grasped Amsdorff, and held 
him fast. While this was doing, the three 
horsemen laid hold on Luther, maintaining 
profound silence. They forced him to alight, 
and throwing a knight's cloak over his shoul- 
ders, set him on a led horse that they had 
with them. This done, the two other masks 
let BO Amsdorff and the wagoner, and the 
whole five sprang into their saddles. One 
dropped his cap, but they did not stop to re- 
cover it; and m the twinkling of an eye, the 
party and their prisoner ^ere lost in the thick 
gloom of the forest. At first they took the 
direction of Broderode; but they rapidly 
changed their route, and without quitting the 
forest, rode first in one direction and then in 
another, turning their horses' feet to baffle any 
attempt to track their course. Luther, little 
used to riding, was soon overcome with fa- 
tigue.^" His guides permitted him to stop tor a 
few instants. He rested on the earth beside 
a beech tree, and drank some water from a 
spring, which still bears his name. His bro- 
ther James, continuing his flight from the 
scene of the rencounter, reached Waltershausen 
that evening. The driver, hastily throwing 
himself into the wason, in which Amsdorff 
had already mounted, galloped his horse at 
full speed, and conducted Luther's friend to 
Wittemberg. At Waltershausen, at Wittem- 
berg, in the open country, the villages and 
towns on the route, the news spread that Lu- 
ther was carried off. Some rejoiced at the 
report, but the greater number were struck 
with astonishment and indignation^— and soon 
a cry of grief resounded throughout Ger- 
many — " Luther has fallen into the hands of 
his enemies !" 
After the stirring conflict that Lather had 
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been called to sustain, it had pleased God that 
he should be transferred to a place of repose 
and peace. After raising him on the dazzling 
stage of Worms, where all the energies of the 
ReA)rmer's soul had been roused to their 
highest pitch, God had prepared for him the 
obscure and lowly refuge of a prison. He 
draws from the deepest obscurity the frail in- 
struments by which He designs to bring 
mighty things to pass ; and th'en when He has 
suffered them to shine for a while on an illn- 
mined stage. He dismisses them again to ob- 
scurity. The Reformation was to be brought 
about by other steps than violent struggles or 
public tribunals. Not thus does the Teayen 
peneirate the body of the people :-»the Spirit 
of God seeks stiller channels. The man wnom 
the champions of Rome were pitilessly perse* 
cutins, was to disappear for a time from the 
world. It was needful that his personal great- 
ness should be hidden in the shade, that the 
rerolution then accomplishing might not bear 
the impress of one man. It was fit that the 
man should be put aside, that God alone might 
remain, to move by his Spirit over the abyss, 
wherein the darkness of the middle ages was 
sink in?, and to say, «* Let there be light !** in 
order that there might be light. 

The shades of evening closing in, and nO 
one being now able to observe their track, Lu- 
ther's escortchanged their route. It was nearly 
eleTen o'clock at night when they arrived at 
the foot of a hill.'^he horses slowly climbed 
the steep ascent. On the summit stood an 
ancient fortress, on every side but that by 
which they approached it, surrounded by the 
Mack forests which clothe the mountains of 
Thuringen. 

It was to the lofty and isolated castle of 
Wartburg^ where the ancient Landgraves in 
earlier times had fixed their retreat, that Lu« 
ther was thus led. "fhe bolts were drawn 
back, the iron bars fell, the gates unclosed, 
the Reformer passed the threshold, and the 
doors were closed upon him. He dismounted 
in an inner court One of the horsemen, 
Burkard von Hund, lord of Altenstein, then 
left him. Another, John von Berlepsoh, pro- 
vost of Wartburg, conducted him to his 



apartment, where he found a knight's gar- 
ment and sword. The three others followed, 
and took away bis ecclesiastical habit, attiring 
him in the knightly dress prepared for ,him, 
and ei\joining him to let his beard and' hair 
grow, that no one in the castle might know 
who he was.^'^The attendants of the castle of 
Wsrtburg were to know the prisoner only by 
the name of knight George. Luther scarcely 
recognised himself under his singular meta- 
morphosis.'^ Left at lensrth to his meditations, 
he had leisure to revolve the extraordinary 
events that had befallen him at Worms, .the 
uncertain future that awaited him, and his new 
and strange abode. From the narrow win- 
dows of his turret, his eye discovered the dark, 
untrodden, and boundless forest which sur- 
rounded him. ** It was ther0," says Mathe- 
sius, his friend and bio|rrapher, ** that Luther 
was shut in, like St. Paul in his prison at 
Rome." 

Frederic Ton Thun, Philip Feilitsch, and 
Spalatin, in a confidential conrersation with 
Luther, by order of the Elector, had not dis- 
guised from him that his liberty would be sa- 
crificed to the anger of Charles, and of the 
Pope.^ Yet this forced abduction was so in- 
volved m m^sterj that Frederic himself was 
for a long time ignorant of the place where 
Luther was concealed. The grief of those who 
were favourable to the Reformation continued. 
Spring passed away ; summer, autumn, win- 
ter, succeeded ;— the sun had ran its annual 
course, and the walls of the Wartburg still 
held their prisoner. Truth had been placed 
under interdict by the German Diet ; and its 
defender, immured in a forUess, was no lonoer 
on the stage of events; and even the fate that 
had overtaken him was unknown. Alean- 
der tvas all confidence, and the Reformation 
appeared lost ... but God reigns S and the 
blow which seemed to bring to nothing the 
cause of the Gospel, wUl but serve to rescue 
its undaunted servant, and diffuse far and 
wide the radiance of faith. 

Let us leave Luther a captive in Germany^, 
on the heights of the Wartburg, and let us see 
what God was then bringing to pass in other 
countries of Christendom. 
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THE SWISS. 



1484—1522. 

Democracy— Mercenary Service— The Cottage of WHdhaiiar-The Herdsman^s Family— Yoang 
Ulric— Ulric at Bale— Ulric at Berne— Jetxer and the Gboat— Jetzer'a Viaione— Expoeare of the 
Dominicana — Paiiston for Music — Winembach— Schinner — The Labyrinth — Zwingle in Italy — 
Principals of the Reform ation — Zwingle*s Studies — Zwinglc*8 Classical Studies— Paris and Glaria 
— (^^Wardl^TyconiiM— t Erolampadi^^ ^ — Zwingle and Marignan — Alarm of the Pope — Dawn of the 
Reformation— Effects oTthoTTeTeatat Marignan— The Two Worlds— Oar Lady of the Eremites 
— ^A Learned Society — Zwingle Tranecribea the Scriptures— Zwingle Opposes Error — ^Efiects of 
his Preaching— Zwinffle and the Legate — The Bishop of Constance— Stapfer and Zwingle— The 
Preachership — ^The Candidates — Zwingle's Confession-^Zwinjde Elected— Leaves Einsidlcn — 
Reception by the Chapter — Zwingle^s Mode of LoctunAc — Zwingle opens the Gospel — Elfiects 
of his Preaching — Opposition — ^Familiar Manner— Love of Music — limitation of Chriai— The Col- 
porteur — Sumaon at Berne — The Dean of Bremgarten-^ ^jenry BuUing er — Samson and the Dean 
— Zwing1e*s Studies — Samson and the Helvetic I)iet — The BMHg Of Tfeffers— The Critical Mo- 
ment — Zwingle Attacked by the Plague — His Sick Bed and Hymti— <Jeneml Joy— The Adver- 
saries—Effect of the Visitation — Myconios and Xyloctect— Myeonius Goes to Luoeme— Capido 
and Hedio— Oppoaitioa^ the Monks — The Unnatural Son — Zwinsle^s Gentlenesa— Fall and 
Recovery of Man — Expiation of the God-man— No Merit in Good Works— Power of Love for 
Christ — Effects of his Preachinir— Dejection and Courage — Zwingle and Staheti — Violent Attacks 
—The Reformer of Berne— HsJfer's Dejection— Oswald Persecuted— H.BulUnger—Gerold Von 
Knonau — Roubli at Bale— War Between Francis and Charles — Foreign "Service of the Swia»— 
Ferment— Truth Triumphs Amidst Opposition — The Bishop^s Deputies— The Councils— The 
Parties Confronted — ^Tbe Coadjutor and Zwingle— Zwingie's Answer — ^Hofman's Charse-— 
Zwingle*s Reply^— The Bishop's Mandates— The Archeteles— The Bishop Appeals to the Diet 
— Zwmgle and the Monks — The Nuns of Oeienbacb— Defeat of Bicocca— Francis Lambert — 
Preaches at Zurich — The Commander of the Johannites— CamivaL at Berne— The " Feeders 
Upon the Dead'* — ^The Scull of St. Ann — Appenzel — Adultery and Murder — Zwingie's Marriage 
— Meeting at Einsidlen — Petition to the Bishop — The Meeting at Einsidlen Breaks Up— A Scene 
in a Convent— Myeonius at Lucerne — Effects of the Petition — The Council and the Diet — Fri- 
burg— Treatment of Oswald — Oswald Encouraged— Oswald Quits Lucerne— Zwingie's Family 
Alarmed— His Resolution— Zwmgle' s Prayer. 



At the period when the decree of the Diet 
of Worms was announced, a steadily progres- 
sive movement was beginning to manifest it- 
self in the quiet valleys of Switzerland. To 
the voices which were raised in the plains of 
Upper and Lower Saxony, responded from 
the mountains of Switzerland the bold voices 
of its priests and herdsmen, or of the inhabit- 
ants of its martial cities. The partisans of 
Rome, in their sudden alarm, exclaimed aloud 
that a vast and formidable conspiracy was 
every where forming against the Church. 
The friends of the Gospel joyfully replied, 
that as in spring-time the breath of life is felt 
from the sea-shore to the mountain top, so the 
Spirit of God was now melting the ice of a 
long winter in every part of Christendom, and 
clothing with verdure and flowers the most 
seclud^ valleyst and the most steep and bar- 
ren rocks. Germany did not communicate the 
light of truth to Switzerland, — Switzerland to 
France, — ^France to England : all these lands 
received it from God; just as no one region 
transmits the light to another, but the same 
orb of splendour dispenses it direct to the 
earth. Raised &r above men, Christ, the 
Day-Star from on high, was, at the period of 
the Reformation, as at the first introduction 
of the Gospel, the Divine source whence 
came (be light of the world. One and the 



same doctrine snddenly established itself in 
the 16th ceDtuiTt at the domestio hearths, and 
in the places of worshfj}, of nations the most 
distant and dissimilar. It was because the 
same Spirit was every where present, pro- 
ducing the same faith. 

The Reformation in Germany and that in 
Switzerland demonstrate this truth. Zwingle 
did not communicate with Luther. Doubtless 
there was a bond of onion between both these 
men ; but we must seek it above this earth. 
He who gave the truth from heaven to Ln- 
ther, gave it to Zwingle. Their communion 
was in God, **I began," said Zwingle, '« to 
preach the Gospel in the year of grace 1516 
—•that IB, at a time when the name of Luther 
had never been heard among these countries. 
It was not from Luther that I learned the 
doctrine of Christ, — ^it was from God^s word. 
If Luther preached Christ, he does as I do : 
that is all."» 

But whilst the several Reformations de- 
rived from the same Spirit a comprehensive 
unity,— they also bore various peculiar fea- 
tures derived from the different populations 
in the midst of which they were wrought. 

We have already slightly sketched the state 
of Switzerland at the period of the Reforma- 
tion. We will add but a few words. In 
Germany the principle of monarchy prevailed. 
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In Switzerland the democratic prtnoiple i>re- 
vailed. In Germany the Reformation baa to 
Btragg[Ie against the authority of princeB^— -in 
Switzerland againet tlie will of the people. 
A popular assembly, more readily swayed 
than a single indlTidnal, is more hasty in 
its decisions. The victory over Papal role, 
which beyond the Rhine had cost years, re- 
quired, on the Swiss bank, but a few months 
or even days. 

lo Germany the person of Lather rises 
majestically amid the Saxon population; he 
seems almost alone in his attacks on the Ro- 
man Colossus; and wherever the battle rages 
we distinguish his lofty figure on the field of 
conflict. Luther is, as it were, the monarch 
of the change which is effected .-^In Switzer- 
land the contest Is begun, at one and. the same 
time, in several cantons; — ^there is a confede- 
ration of Reformers;— their very number sur- 
prises us. Doubtless one head is seen above 
the rest,— but no one commands ;*-it is a re- 
publican magistracy, to which all come, bear- 
ing the i^uliar features of their origin. We 
have Wittembach, Zwingle, Capito, Heller, 
CBcolampadius, Oswald Myconiu8,Leo Juda, 
Farell, Calvin; — ^it is at Glaris, at Bale, at 
Zarieh, at Berne, at Neufchatel, at Geneva, 
at Lucerne, at Schaffhausen, at Appenzel, at 
Saint Gall, and in the country of the Grisons. 
In the German Reformation but one stage is 
seen, and that uniform and level, like the face 
of the land ; but in Switzerland the Reforms* 
tion appears broken, like the country itself, 
bj its thousand hills. Every valley has its 
own hoar of awakening, and every mountain 
top its own radiance. 

A calamitous period had ensued to the 
Swiss people since their exploits against the 
Dukes of Burgundy. Europe having learned 
the strength of their arms, had drawn them 
from their fastnes8es,»and deprived them of 
their independence, by making them arbiters 
in the field of battle of the fortunes of her 
states. The hand of the Swiss peasant turn- 
ed a sword asainst the breast of his country- 
man in the plains of Italy and France, while 
foreign intrigues were spreading discord and 
envy in those Alpine meadows, so long the 
abode of simplicity and peace. Tempted by 
golden bribes, sons, worltmen, and servants, 
quitted by stealth the ehaleU of the mountain 
pastures to tread the banks of the Rhone or 
of the Po. Swiss unity had yielded to the 
{rradual progress of mules laden with gold. 
The Reformation,— for in Switzerland the Re* 
formation had its political aspect,— proposed 
to re-establish the unity and primitive virtue 
of the cantons. Its first call was, that the 
people should tear in pieces the nets of for- 
eizn lures, and with one heart embrace each 
other at the foot of the Cross. But its gene* 
rood desire was unheeded ; Rome, long used 
to recmit in the Swiss valleys the blood she 
lavished in the strife for power, arose indig- 
nantly. She excited the Swiss against their 
own countrymen; and passions, till then un- 
known,, lacerated the bosom of the nation. 

Switseriaod stood in need of a refonnatioa. 



The Swiss were, it is true, remarkable for a 
simplicity and credulity which were subjects 
of ridicule to the cunnings Italians ; but they 
were also considered to be of all nations the 
most stained by incontinency. Astrologers 
ascribed this to the constellations,^— philoso- 
phers to the temperament of these indomita- 
ole people,^— moralists to the principles of the 
Swiss, who counted deceit, unkindness, and 
calumny, sins of deeper dye than unchastity.* 
Marriage was forbidoen to the priests; but it 
would Drtve been diflScolt to find one who 
lived in true celibacy. Often they were en- 
joined to behave themselves not chastely — 
but prudently. This was one of the first dis- 
orders which the Reformation opposed. It is 
time to take a view of the glimmerings of the 
new light that was dawning in the Alps. 

Toward the middle of the eleventh century, 
two pilgrims penetrated from St. Gall, in the 
direction of the mountains southward of that 
ancient monastery, and reached an uninhabit- 
ed valley ten leagues in extent.^ This valley 
is, on the north, separated from the canton of 
Appenzel by the lofty mountains of the Sen- 
tis, the Sommerigkopf, and the Old Man. 
Southward the KubiSrsten, with its seven 
peaks, rises between it and the Wallenses, 
Sargans, and the Grisons. Towards the east, 
the valley lies open td the rays of the rising 
sun, displaying m the distance the magnifi- 
cent prospect of the Tyrolese Alps. The two 
pilgnms, arriving at the source of a small 
stream, the Thur, erected there two cells. 
By slow degrees liilnly-scattered habitations 
appeared; and on the most elevated site, 
2010 feet above the lake of Zurich, there 
arose around a little church a village called 
WiidhatUt or the Wildhouse^ on which now 
depend two hamlets, Lisighaus, or Elizabeth's 
house, and Shonenboden. On those elevated 
spots the earth does not yield Its fruits. A 
green sward of Alpine freshness clothes the 
whole valley, ascending the sides of moun* 
tains, above which, enormous rocks rise in 
savage grandeur towards heaven. 

A quarter of a league from the church, near 
Lisighaus, beside a footway leading to the 
pastures beyond the river, there still stands a 
solitary house. Tradition informs us that the 
wood required for the building was felled on 
the very spot it occupies.* It has every ap- 
pearance of remote antiquity. The walls are 
thin,-*the windows are composed of small 
round pane8,->the roof is formed of shingles, 
loaded with stones to prevent the wind carry- 
ing them away. In front gushes a limpid 
stream. 

There lived in this honse towards the close 
of the fifteenth century a man named Swin- 
gle, amman or bailiff of the village. The 
family of Zwingle or Zwingli was ancient, 
and in great esteem among the dwellers on 
th^se mountains.^ Bartholomew, the bailifTs 
brother, first curate of the parish, and in 1487 
dean of Wesen, enjoyed a sort of reputation 
in the district.'' The wife of the amman of 
Wildhaua, Margaret Meilt, whose brother 
John was afterwards abbot of the convent of 
2t 
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Fisobingeii in Thiurgovia, had already borne 
him two S0D8, Henry and Klaua, when on 
new-year's day, 1484, just seven weeks from 
the birth of Luther, a third son, who was af- 
terwards named (Jlrio, saw the light in this 
solitary chalet," Five other sons, John, Wolf- 
gang, Bartholomew, James, and Andrew, and 
one daughter, added to the strength of this 
Alpine family. Not a man in the neighboor- 
iii^ coantry was more respected than the bai- 
liff Zwingle.' His character, his office, and 
his namerous progeny, made him the patri- 
arch of these hills. He, as well as his sons, 
led a shepherd life. Soon as the early days 
of May arrived to cheer the mountains, the 
father and his sons set ouc with their flocks 
for the pastures; ascending as the season ad- 
vanced, from station to station, and attaining 
the loftiest summits of the Alps towards the 
end of July. Then they hegan again to de- 
scend gradually toward the valley, and in thi^ 
way the people of WUdhaus were accustomed 
to return in auUimn to their lowly cottages. 
Frequently in summer the young folks, who 
had been left behind in their habitations, eager 
to breathe the pure air of the mountains, set 
out in parties for the chalets, accompanying 
with their songs the sound of their rustic 
music ; for all were musical. As they anivec 
on the Alps, the shepherds saluted them from 
afar witli their horns and songs and hastened 
to regale them with a repast of milk ; after 
which the merry company, by many a wind- 
ing path, descended again into the valley to 
the sound of their pipes. Ulric, doubUees, 
sometimes shared these delights in early 
youth. He grew up at the foot of those 
rocks which seemed everlasting, and whose 
peaks pointed to the skies. **I have often 
thought,'* said one of his friends, ^* that bfr- 
tn^ brought near to heaven on these sublime 
heights, he contracted a something heavenly 
and divine."^ 

Many weyre the long winter evenings in 
the cottaoes of Wildhaas. At such seasons 
young Ulric listened at his paternal hearth to 
the conversations of the bailiff and the elder- 
ly men of the village. When they recx^nnted 
now the people of the valley bad formerly 
groaned under a cruel yoke, his heart le- 
iiponded to the old men's joy at the thoughts 
f)f the independence achieved by Tockenburg, 
and secured to it by its alliance with the 
Swiss. The love of bis counUy was kindled, 
and Switzerland became endeared to his hoart. 
If a word were uttered against the confede- 
rated cantons, the child would immediately 
rise, and with simple earnpstness undertake 
their defeno^.^^ Often, too, would he sit quiet- 
ly at the knee of his pious grandmother, list- 
eninir with fixed attention to her Bible stories 
and superstitious legends, and eageriy receiv- 
ing them into his heart. 

The good bailiff took delight in observing 
the promising disposition of his son. He 
thought he saw that Ulric might be fit for 
something better than tending his herds on 
Mount Sentis, and singing the Rans des 
Uergers» One day he took him ia his haad 



and directed his steps towards Wtissen. Hft 

crossed the grassy summits of the Ammon 
avcttdJDff the wild and bold rocks which bor- 
der the Take of Wallenstadt; and arriving at 
the village, entered ths dwelling of the dean, 
his brother, and gave into his care the young 
mountaineer, to be examined as to his capacl- 
ties.° The dean, in a short time loved his 
nephew as if he were his own son. Delight* 
ed with the quickness of his understanding, 
he oonfided the tadk of his instruction to a 
sehool-master, who soon taught him all he 
himself knew. When he was ten years old, 
Ulrie already evinced marks of superior intel- 
ligence, and his father and uncle decided on 
sending him to Bale.^' 

When this child of the mountains of Tock- 
enburg arrived in that celebrated city, a new 
world seemed to open before him. The fame 
of tlie celebrated Council of Bale, — ita univer- 
sity founded by Pins 11. in 1460,<— its printing 
presses, which recalled to life the great writers 
of antiquity, and disseminated through the 
world the first fruits of the revival of learn- 
ing, — end the circumstances of its being the 
abode chosen by such eminent men as the 
Wessels and Wiuenibachs, and, above all, 
by Erasmus, made Bale at the period of the 
Reformation one of the great fwd of illumi- 
nation in the West. 

Ulric was placed in St. Theodore's school, 
at that time presided over by Gregory Binzli^ 
a man of affectionate character, and of a 
gentleness at that period rarely found in 
schoolHuasters. Young Zwin^le made ra- 
pid progress. Learned discussions, much in 
vogue in that age among the doctors of nni- 
versittes, had descended even to the children 
of the school. Ulric took part in them, dis- 
ciplining his nascent strength against the pu- 
pils of other establishments, and invariably 
coming off victorioua from these contests, 
which were aa the preludes of those which 
were to overthrow the Papal authority in 
Switzerland.'^ Such eariy aueeeeses roused 
the jealousy of his senior rivals. £ie long 
he outgrew the school of Bale, as he had 
outgrown that of Wesen. 

Lupulus, a distinguished scholar, had short- 
ly before opened at Berne, the first learned 
ionndation of Switzeriand. The bailiff of 
Wildhaus, and the curate of Wesen, agreed 
together to send the ]routh there, and in 1497, 
Zw ingle, leaving the smiling plains of Bale 
again approached those upper Alps among 
which he had passed his infancy, and whose 
snowy summits glowing in the sun might be 
discerned from Berne. Lupulus, a distin- 
guished poet, introduced his pupil to the 
hidden treasures of classical learning, then 
known only, end but slightly to a few.^ The 
young neophyte was delighted to breathe 
, these perfumes of antiquity. His mind open- 
ed, his style took ita form, and himself be- 
came a poet. 

Among the convents of Berne, that of ^ 
Dominicans was most celebrated. A grave 
controversy existed between these monks and 
the FianeiacaAi* The Utter maintained the 
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iromaenlate conception of the Virgin^ which 
the former denied. Whevever the^ went, — at 
the splendid altar that adorned tbeir church,— > 
and from the twelve eolorons which supported 
its roof, the Dominicans thought of nothing 
but to humble their rivals. The well-toned 
voice of Zwingle had drawn their notice; 
they listened to the accounts brought them of 
his precocious understanding; and thinking 
he might do credit to their order, sought to 
attract him amongst them, and invited him 
to take up his residence in the convent, until 
the period when he might pass his noviciate.^ 
The future usefulness of Zwingle was at stake. 
^ The amman of Wildhaus, on learning the baits 
' the Dominicans held out, trembled for the in- 
nocence of his son, and desired him to leave 
Berne without delay. Thus Zw ingle escaped 
those monastic walls in which Luther nad 
-voluntarily immured himself. What after- 
wards ensued will shew the greatness of the 
danger Zwingle then incurred, 

A great agitation reigned in Berne in 1507. 
A young man of Zur%ack, named John Jetier, 
having one day presented himself at the con* 
vent of the Dominicans, had been repulsed. 
The poor youth, grieving at his rejection, had 
retoroed to the charge, holding out 53 ilorins 
and some silk stnfis. *^ k is all I have in the 
world," said he, '* take it, and receive me into 

Jour order." He was admitted on the 6th of 
anaary as a lay brother. Bat on the very 
first night a strange noise in his cell filled 
him with terror. He fled to the convent of 
Carthusians, but they sent him back to the 
Doromicans. 

The following nifj^ht, being the eve of the 
festival of St. Nlatthias, he was awakened by 
deep sighs. Opening his eyes he beheld by 
his bedside a tall phantom clothed in white : — 
**I am a soul from the iireB of purgatory;" 
said a sepulchral voice. The lay brother an* 
swered snuddering, ^ May God deliver you ! 
I can do nothing." On this the spirit drew 
nigh, and aeising him by the throat, reproach- 
ed him with his refusal. The terriiSea Jetzer 
cried aloody--^ What can I do for your de- 
liverance 1" — *<You must scourge yourself 
to blood during eight days, and lie prostrate 
on the earth in the chapel of St. John." 
This said, the apparition vanished. The lay 
brother confided what he had seen to his eon- 
fessor, the convent preacher, and b^ his ad- 
vice submitted to the discipline enjomed him. 
it was soon reported throuraout the town that 
a departed soul had applied to the Dominicans 
for its deliverance out of purgatory. The mul- 
titude deserted the Franciscans, and every one 
hastened to the church where the holy man 
was seen stretched prostrate on the earth. 
The soul of the sufferer had announced that 
it would return in eight days. On the ap- 
pointed night it re-appeared, accompanied 
by two spirits tormenting it, and howling 
fearfully: — »«Sbo^"8aid the voice;— ^^ Scot, 
the forger of the Franciscans^ doctrine of 
the immacnlate conception of the Virgin is 
among those who suffer with roe these horri- 
ble torments*" At this report^ which soon 



circulated in Bemei the partisans of the 
Frabcidcaos were still more appalled. But 
the soul had announced that the Virgin her- 
self would make her appearance. According- 
ly, on the day named, the astonished brother 
beheld Mary appear in bis cell. He could 
not believe his eyes. She approached him 
kindly, delivered to him three tears of Jesus, 
three drops of his blood, a crucifix, and a let- 
ter addressed to Pope Julius II. •' He is," 
said she, «« the msn whom God has chosen to 
abolish the festival of the immaculate concep- 
tion." Then coming close to the bed in which 
^e brother lay, she announced in a solemn tone 
that a distinguished grace was shout to be con- 
ferred on him,— and he felt his hand pierced 
with a nail !— but Mary wrapped round the 
wound a linen cloth, worn (she said) by 
her son dnriug the flight into Egypt. But 
this was not enough ;-^that the glory of the 
Dominicans might eoual that of the Francis- 
cans, Jetzer was to have the fve wounds of 
Christ and of St. Francis in his hands, feet, 
and side. The other four were inflicted, — a 
sleeping potion was administered anfl he was 
placed in an apartment hong with tapestry, 
representing the events of the Passion. Here 
he passed days, his imagination becoming 
inflamed. Then the doors were from time to 
time thrown open to the people, who came in 
crowds to gaxe on the brother with the five 
wounds, extending his arms, with his head 
reclined, and imitating in his posture the 
crucifixion of our Lord. At intervals, losing 
consciousness, he foamed at the mouth, ana 
seemed to give up the ghost " He is suffer* 
ing the cross of Christ," whispered those who 
stood round him. The multitude, eager for 
wondera, incessantly thronged the oonvenn 
Men worthy of high esteenu— even Lupulus, 
the master of Zwingle,— were awestruck; 
and the Dominicans from their pulpits, ex- 
tolled the glory with which God had covered 
thenr order. 

For some years that order had felt a neces* 
sity for humbling the Franciscans, and adding 
by the claim of miracles to the devotion and 
liberality of the people. Berne, with its «' sim- 
ple, rustic, and ignorant population," (adopt- 
ing the description of it ^ven by the sub-prior 
of Berne to ttie chapter held at Wempfen on 
the Nedier) had been chosen for the scene of 
these wonders. The prior, the sub-prior, the 
preacher, and the purveyor of the convent had 
taken upon them the chief parts; but they 
could not play them throughout. Favoured 
with another vision of Mary, Jetxer thought 
he recognized the voice of his confessor, and 
having given utterance to his suspicion, Mary 
vanished. Soon alter she again appeared to 
upbraid him with his incredulity. ^^This 
time it is the prior!" cried Jetzer, throwing 
himself forward with a knife in his hand* 
The saint hurled a pewter piste at the head 
of the brother, and again disappeared. 

In consternation at the discovery which 
Jetzer had made, the Dominicans songht to 
rid themselves of him by poison. He de- 
tected the artifice, and fleeing frum the coor 
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▼ent, divulged their Impostare. They pot a 
good face upon the matter, and despatched 
deputies to Kome. The Pope commissioned 
his legate in Switzerland, together with the 
Bishops of Lausanne and Sion, to investigate 
the anair. The four Dominicans were con- 
victed, and condemned to be burned alive, 
and on the first of May, 1509, they perished 
in the flames, in presence of more than 30,000 
spectators. This event made a great noise 
throughout Europe, and by revealing one great 
plague of the Uhurch, was instrumental in 
preparing the way of the Reformation.'^ 

Such were the men from whose hands 
young Ulric Zwingle escaped. He had stu- 
died letters at Berne, — ^he was now to apply 
himself to philosophy ; and for this purpose 
he repaired to Vienna in Austria. Joachim 
Yadian, a young native of St. Gall, whose 
genius seemed to give promise of a distin- 
guished statesman to Switzerland;— Henri 
Loreti, of the canton of Claris, commonly 
called Glarianus, and who shewed considera- 
ble talent for poetry ; — a young Suabian, John 
Heigerlin, son of a smith, and on that account 
called Faber, of supple character, fond of 
distinction, and manifesting the qualities of a 
courtier : — such were the eomjmnions of Ul- 
ricas studies and amusements m the Austrian 
capital. 

In 1503 Zwingle retomed to Wildhaus: 
while he gazed on its mountains, he felt that 
he had tasted of the sweets of learning, and 
was no longer able to live amid his brethren's 
songs, and the bleatings of their flocks. He 
was eighteen : he went to Bale to renew his 
application to 8tudy;'^and there at one and 
the same time master and student, he taught 
in the school of St. Mardn, and pursued his 
studies at the university: he could now dis- 
pense with his father^s succours. Shortly 
afler he took the degree o( Master of Arts. 
A native of Alsace, named Capito, who was 
nine years older than himself, was one of his 
dearest friends. 

Zwingle devoted himself to the study of 
scholastic theology ,-^for, called as he was at 
a later period to combat its sophisms, it was 
necessary he should explore its tangled laby- 
rinths. But often the joyous student of the 
mountains of the Sentis was seen suddenly 
to shake off the dost of the schools, and ex- 
changing his philosophic toils for amusement, 
take the lute, harp, violin, Ante, dulcimer, or 
hunting-horn, and pour forth gladsome sounds 
as in the meadows df Lisighaus, making his 
apartment, or the houses oif his friends eoho 
with the airs of bis beloved country, and ac- 
companying them with his own songs. In 
his love of music he was a true son of Tock- 
enburg, a master among many.*' He played 
the instruments we have named, and others 
besides. Enthusiastically attached to the art, 
he diffused a taste for it through the univer- 
sity, not that he relished dissipation, but be- 
cause he loved relaxation from the fatigue of 
graver studies, and its power of restoring 
him with fresh strength for close application.^ 
There wai no one more cheerful or more ami- 



able, or whose discourse had more charms.^ 
He might have been compared to a vigorous 
alpine-tree, expanding in all its grace and 
strength, not yet pruned, and sending forth 
its streng boughs on every side. The mo- 
ment was destined to arrive, when these 
branches would shoot upward with renewed 
vigour toward heaven. 

Having made hii way into scholastic the- 
ology, he returned weary and disgusted from 
these arid sands, having found nothing but 
confused ideas, — a vain babble, emptiness, 
and barbarism, without any sound idea of 
doctrine. **It is mere lost time,** said he,— 
and he waited to know more. 

Just at that crisis ^November, 1505) arrived 
in Bale, Thomas Wittembach, son of a bur- 
gomaster of Bienne. Wittembach had pre- 
viously been teaching at Tubingen at the 
same time with Reuchlin. He was in the 
prime of li£B, sincere, pious, versed in the liberal 
sciences, in mathematics, and in the Holy 
Scriptures. Zwingle and all the young stu- 
dents immediately gathered round him. An 
energy hitherto unknown breathed in his dis- 
courses, and prophetic words proceeded from 
his lips. *^The time is not far distant," said 
he, ^'when the scholastic theology will be 
abolished, and the primitive teaching of the 
Churoh restored."* "The death of Christ," 
added he, ^is the only ransom of our aoula.*'^ 
The heart of Zwingle eagerly received those 
seeds of life.^ 

Among the students who oonstantly attend- 
ed the lectures of the youthful Doctor, was a 
young man of twenty-three veare of age, of 
small stature, and weak and unhealthy ap- 
pearance, but whose look bespoke at once 
gentleness and intrepidity. It was Leo Juda, 
son of a curate of Alsace, and whose uncle 
had lost his life at Rhodes, under the standard 
of its knights, for the defence of Christendom. 
Leo and Ulric lived in the closest intimacy. 
Leo played the dulcimer, and had a very fine 
voice. Often in his apartment ^e two friends 
of the arts amused themselves in joyous sonsr. 
Leo Juda became subsequently Zwingle*s 
colleague, and death itself could not terminate 
this sacred friendship. 

The situation of pastor of Claris became 
vacant at this period. Henry Goldi,a young 
courtier in the Pope's service, groom of his 
Holiness's palfrey, and already endowed with 
several benefices, hastened to Glaris with the 
Pope's letter of appointment. But the shep- 
heids of Glaris, proud of the antioue glories 
of their race, and of their struggles tor liberty, 
were unwilling to bow their heads before a 
parehment from Rome. Wildhaus is not far 
from Glaris; and Wesen, of which Zwingle's 
uncle was curate, is the place where that 
people hold their market. The reputation of 
the young master of arts at Bale had pene- 
trated to these mountains. The people of 
Glaris resolved to choose Zwingle for their 
priest. They invited him in 1506. Zwingle, 
after being ordained at Constance by' the 
bishop, preached his first sermon at Rappers- 
will. On St. Micbad's day he read his first 
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masa at Wil^aos, in presence of all bis rela- 
tions and the friends of his family, and towards 
the close of the year reached Claris. 

He immediately applied himself zealously 
to the duties of his extensive parisl). Yet he 
was but twenty-two years of age, and at times 
he yielded to dissipation and the loose mch 
rality of the age. As a Romish priest he was 
like other priests all around him. But even 
at that time, when as yet the Gospel had not 
changed his heart, Zwiagle never plunged 
into those scandals which often grieved the 
Church, and he constantly felt t)iat it was 
necessary to subject his desires to the holy 
rale of God's word.*^ 

A passion for war at that time disturbed 
the quiet valleys of Claris. There dwelt in 
those valleys whole families of heroes ; the 
Tschudi, the Wala, the Aebli, whose blood bad 
been shed on the field of battle. The elder 
warriors were accustomed to recount to youths 
ever ready to listen to such recitals, the events 
of the wars of Burgundy and Suabia, the bat- 
tles of St. James and of Ragaz. But alas, it 
was no longer against the enemies of their 
liberty that these martial shepherds took arms. 
They might be seen at the bidding of the King 
of France, of the Emperor, of the Duke of 
Milan, or of the Pope, descending like an 
avalanche from the Alps, and rushing with the 
noise of thunder against the trained soldiers 
of the plain. 

Towards the end of the fifteenth century, 
a poor boy named Matthew Schinner, who 
was attending the school of Sion in the Yalais, 
was one day singing before the doors, as 
Luther used to do rather later, when he heard 
himself called by an old man ; the latter struck 
by the liberty with which the child answered 
his questions, said in that prophetic accent 
which, say some, roan sometimes acquires 
shortly before his departure from this world— 
"TAou shalt be a Bishop and a Prinet!*^ 
The prediction made a deep impression on the 
young mendicant, and from that moment an 
ambition the most unbounded took possession 
of bis heart. At Zurich, and at uomo, his 
progress in his studies amazed his teachers. 
He was appointed curate in a small parish in 
the Yalais; rose rapidly in reputation, and 
being subsequently sent to Rome to solicit the 
Pope's confirmation of a recent election of a 
Bishop of Sion, he procured the bishopric for 
kimse^, and encircled his head with the epis- 
copal crown. Ambitious and artful, ^et not 
infrequently noble and generous, this man 
never regarded one dignity as anything but a 
stepping-stone to a higher. Having tendered 
his services to Louis XII. for a stipulated 
price, the King remarked, '* It is too much for 
any one man."—" I will shew him," replied 
the Bishop of Sion in a passion, ^« that I am a 
man worth purchasing at the cost of many." 
Accordingly he made proposals to Pope Ju- 
lius II. who received his advances with joy; 
and Schinner, in tiie year 1510, succeeded in 
uniting the whole Swiss Confederation with 
the policy of the ambitious Pontiff. The 
Bishop having been rewarded with a Cardi- 



raVs hat, smiled to see hot a synffle step 
between bim and the papal throne itself! 

Schinner*s attention was continnally en- 
ffaged by the Swiss cantons, and . as soon as 
he discerned any man of rising influence, be 
hastened to attach him to his interest. The 
pastor of Claris drew his notice ; and it was 
not long before Zwingle was apprized that the 
Pope had granted him an annual pension of 
fifty florins, to /encourage him in bis studies. 
His poverty being such as did not allow his 
purchasing books, this money, so long as he 
received it, was spent in procuring classical 
and theological works firom fiale.^ Zwingle 
thenceforward connected himself with the C«f>- 
dinal, and thus became attached to the Roman- 
ist party. Schinner and Julius II. at len^^ 
laid aside the mask. Eight thousand Swiss 
collected together by the eloquence of the 
Cardinal Bishop passed the Alps;— -but want 
of supplies, and the valour and bribes of the 
French, ob]i|red them to retreat inffloriously to 
their mountains. They brought with them the 
usual effects of their foreign wars,— suspicion, 
licentiousness, party sphrit, violence, and 
every kind of oi»order. The citizens rose 
against their magistrates, the children against 
their fathers,— agriculture and their flocks 
were neglected,— end luxurj^ and beggary 
increased,— the most sacred ties were broken, 
and the Confederacy seemed on the point of 
falling to pieces. 

Then it was that the eyes of the young 
curate of Claris were opened, and his indig- 
nation was awakened. His powerful voice 
was faised to shew the people the gulph into 
which they were huirylng. In the year 1510, 
he published his poem, entitled the Labyrinth. 
Behind the mazes of that mysterious gar- 
den, Minos has concealed the Minotaur, a 
monster half man and half bull, whom he feeds 
with the blood of the Athenian youth. The 
Minotaur, says Zwingle, is the sin, the irreli- 
gion, and the foreign service of the Swiss 
which devour her children. 

A brave man, Theseias, undertakes to deli- 
ver his country ; but many obstacles are in the 
way ;-»first, a lion with one eye ; it is Spain 
and Arragon; — next a crowned eagle, with 
open throat; it is the Empire;— then acock 
with crest erect, as if provoking to the onset; 
it is France. The hero overcoming all these 
obstacles, slays the monster and delivers his 
country. 

'* So it is now," exclaims the poet. << the 
people wander in the labyrinth; but being 
without the clue, they never return to light. 
We nowhere see men following the walk of 
Christ. For a breath- of fame we risk our 
livcs,— 4iarass our neighbours,— rush into 
strifes, war, and battles .... as if the very 
furies had broken loose from hell.**^ 

A Thesos was needed, — a Reformer ^ — 
Zwingle saw this, and from that moment he 
had an obscure presentiment of his destiny. 
Shortly after this he put forth another allegory, 
in which his meaning was more clearly con- 
veyed.® 

In April, 1512, the confederates again rose 
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at the.CaxdinalV aummons to the rescue of 
the ChuTch. Glaris was foremost. The whold 
commune was enrolled for the campaign, and 
ranged under ita banner with its Landaman 
and Pastor. Zwingle was compelled to join 
the march. The anny passed the Alps ; and 
the Cardinal made his appearance among the 
confederates, with the Pontiff^s presents,— a 
ducal cap adorned with pearls and gold, and 
surmounted with the Holy Spirit, represented 
under the figure of a dove. The Swiss scaled 
the walls of the fortified towns, and in the 
face of the enemy swam the risers, naked, 
with their halberds in their arms. Every 
where the French were defeated, the bells and 
trumpets sounded, people flocked from all 
sides ; the nobles sent to the army wine and 
fruits in great abundance ; monks and priests 
proclaimed on the roads that the confederates 
were God's people, and the avengers of the 
9pouse of Christ; while the Pope, a prophet 
similar to Caiaphas, conferred on tiie confede- 
rates the tide of *« Defenders of the Liberty of 
the Church."* 

This visit to Itary was not without its con- 
sequences to Zwingle in his vocation as a 
Reformer. It was on his return from this 
campaign that he began to study Greek, — *^ in 
order," he said, ^* to draw from the true source 
the doctrine of Christ."* « I am resolved to 
apply myself so closely to Greek (he wrote to 
vidian, Feb. 23, 1513,) that no one but God 
shall call me off from that study." <*I do so 
from a love of divine learning, and not for the 
sake of fame." At a subsequent period, a 
worthy priest who had been bis sehool-fellow, 
having visited him,*-" Master Ulric," said 
the visitor, ^ they tell me you have ?one into 
the new error, and that you are a follower of 
Lnther." — ^"'I am no Lutheran," said Zwingle, 
«* for I understood Greek before I had heard 
the name of Luther.'^ To understand Greek 
and study the Gospel in the original, was in 
Zwingle^i judgment the basis of the Reforma- 
tion. 

Zwingle went beyond this early acknow- 
ledgment of the great principle of Evangelic 
Christianity, namely the unerring authority 
of Holy Scripture. He further saw the way 
of determining the sense of the Divine Word : 
—"Those persons have but low thoughts of 
the Gospel, who regard whatever they think 
incompatible with their reason as of no conse- 
quence, unnecessary, or unjust.^ Men are not 
permitted to bend the Gospel according to 
their pleasure, to their own interpretetions.'^ 
"Zwingle looked to heaven," says his best 
friend, "desiring to have no other interpreter 
than the Holy Ghost."" 

Such, from the very commencement of his 
career, was the man who has been boldly 
represented as having aimed to subject the 
Bible to human reason. ** Philosophy and 
Theology," said he, ^^ were constantly raising 
difficulties in my mind. At length I was 
brought to say, we must leave these things, 
and endeavour to enter into God^s thoughts in 
his own word. I applied myself,** continues 
he, "in earnest prayer to the Lord to give me 



his light; and though I read nothing but 
Scripture, its sense became clearer to me than 
if I had studied many commentators." He 
compared Scripture with Scripture, interpret^ 
ing obscure texte by such as were more clear.^ 
Ere long he was thoroughly acquainted with 
the Bible, and especially with the New I 
Testament^ When Zwmgle thus turned 1 
towards the Holy Scriptures, Switzeriand 
made ite earliest advance towards the Re- ! 
formation. Accordingly, when he expounded 
their meaning, all felt that his teaching 
came from God and not from man.^ "A 
work altogether divine!" exclaims Oswald 
Myconius;-»"it was in this manner that 
we recovered the knowledge of heavenly 
truth." 

Yet Zwingle did not despise the explana- 
tions of the most celebrated teachers ; he sub- 
sequently studied Origen, Ambrose, Jerome, 
Augustine, Chrysostom, but never as authori- 
ties. "I study the doctors,*' said he, "just/ ^ 
as we ask a friend. How do you undertiand, J 
thUT^ Holy Scripture was, in his judormeni," 
the touchstone by which the holiest doctors 
should themselves so be tested.^ | 

Zvvingle^s advance was slow and progres- 
sive. He did not arrive at troth, as Luther 
had done, by those tempest-shocks, which 
compel the soul hastily to seek a refu|)e ; he 
reached it by the gentle influence of Scripture 
—a power which gradually subdues the heart 
of man. Luther attained the wished-for shore | 
after struggling with the storms of ocean;— i 
Zwingle by steering cautiously and slowly 
along the shore. They are the two leading I 
methods by which God conducts men. Zwingle \ 
was not fullv converted to God and his Gospel ; 
until the early days of his abode at Zurich ; yet 
the moment when in 1514 or 151 5,this bol d man ; 
bowed the knee before God, to ask of Him to 
enable him to understand His word, was that 
wherein appeared the dawn of the day-star 
which afterwards rose upon him. 

It was aboat this time that a poem of Eras- 
mus, wherein that writer introduced Jesus 
Christ speaking to one who was perishing by 
his own apathy, produced a deep impression 
onZwingle'fl thoughts. Alone in his room 
he repeated to himself the passage in which 
Jesus complained that men came not to him 
for all grace, though he was the fountain of 
all blessing, ".^tf /" said Zwingle, ".^///" 
and that word again and again recurred to his 
mind— ."Are there then any created beings or 
saints, from whom we should seek help t No, 
Christ is our only treasure."* 

Zwingle did not confine his reading to 
Christian writers. One of the accompani- I 
roents of the Reformation of the sixteenth 
century was an attentive study of the classics. 
Zwingle delighted in the poems of Hesiod, 
Tlomer, and Pindar, and has left commenta- 
ries on the two latter. He studied closely 
Cicero and Demosthenes, whose writings 
instructed him in oratory and politics. The 
. — — ___ — - \ 

* Zwinffle, speakinn: in 1523, says he read this 
poem of Erasmus eight or nine years belore. 
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child of the moantaine eIao loyed thewondefs | 
of nature as reported by Pliny. Thucydides, I 
SaUust, Liry, Cesar, Saetonius, Plaiarch, 
and Tacitiia, gave him an insight into the 
affairs of life. He baa been blamed for his 
enthusiastic attachment to the great names of 
antiquity ; and true it is that some of his ex- 
pressions respecting them are not to be justi- 
fied. But in paying them so much honour, 
he thought he discerned in them not mere 
human Tirtnes, but the influence of the Holy 
Spirit. God^s dealings, far from being limited 
in former asee to the Holy Land, extended, 
as he thooghtt to the whole world .^ ^« Plato, 
also,'* said he, '*drew from a source divine { 
and if the Catos, €amiI1os% and Scipios, had 
not been deeply religious, could they have 
actpd so nobly as we know they didT'^^ 

Zwingle diffused around him a love of let- 
ters. Several young persons of distinction 
were brought up in bis school. ** You have 
oflfered me not only your books, butjourself," 
wrote Valentine Tschudi, son of one "or^the 
heroes in the wars of Burgundy; and this 
youth, who had already studied at Vienna 
and Bale under the first masters, added, **I 
have never met with any one who explains 
the classics with so much justness of thouffhti 
and depth of understanding, as yourselt"^ 
Tschudi, went to Paris, and had an opportunity 
of compann? th e gen ius of its universitj^ wiih 
that he ha3Kn?rw5rtTIThe narrow valley of ITie 
Alps, overlooked hy t(ie gigantic summits and 
eternal snows of the Dodi, the Glarnisch, the 
Rhigi, and the Freyberg. "In whatjrifline 
do they educate the youth of France!*' said 
he, ** no poison can equal the sophistical art 
they are trained in. It dulls the faculties, 
destroys the judgement, and reduces to the 
level of the brutes. It make^ a man a meie 
echo, 901 empty sound." Ten women could 
not compete with one of such sophists.^ Even 
in their prayers I feel assured they bring their 
sophisms to God himself, and would by syl- 
logisms oblige the Holy Spirit to grant their 
petitions." Such at this period was Paris, 
the intellectual capital of Christendom, con- 
rrasted with Glaris, a market-town of shep- 
herds of the Alps. One gleam of light from 
God's word gives more true illumination than 
all the wisdom of man. 

A great genius of that asre, Erasmus, exer- 
cised much influence on Zwingle. The mo- 
ment anv of his writings appeared, Zwingle 
hastened to procure it. In 1514 Erasmus 
visited Bale, and was received by its Bishop 
with every expression of esteem. All the 
friends of learning assembled round him. 
But the monarch of the schools had at once 
discovered the man who promised to he the 
glory of Switaterland. *M congratulate the 
Swisti People," said he, writing to Zwingle, 
"that you are doing your best to civilize 
and ennoble it, by studies. and moral conduct 
alike worthy of admiration.^'^Zwingle longed 
to sec him. "Spaniards and Gauls once 
I made the journey to Rome to look on Titos 
Livius," said be, and— aet out. Arriving 
at Bale, he there found a man ahont forty 



years of age, of small stature, weak health, 
and delicate constitution, but extremely ami« 
able and polite.^' It was Erasmus. The charm 
of his intiipacy hanished Zwingle's timidity, 
and the power of his intellect impressed him 
with reverence. "As poor," said Ulric, "as 
iEschines, when the disciples of Socrates 
each brought a ffifi to their master, I make 
you the present he made, and give you toy* 

Amoncf the men of learning who then form- 
ed a kino of a court of Erasmus,— Amerbacb* 
Rhenanus, Froben, Nessenos, Glareanus, and 
the re8t*-Zwing]e took notice of a young 
native of Lucerne, twenty^seven years of age, 
named Oswald Geishussler. Erasmus, trans* 
lating his name into Greek, had named him 
Myconius. We shall often speak of him by 
his Christian name, to distinguish this friend 
of Zwingle from Frederic Myconius, the dis* 
ciple of Lnther. Oswald, after studying at 
Rothwyl with another young man of his own 
age, named Berthold mller,-*then at Berne, 
and afterwards at Bale,<*— had become rector 
of St. Theodoric's and still later of St. Peter's 
school in that oity. Though the humble 
schoolmaster had but a slender income, he 
had married a young girl of a simplicity and 
purity of mind that won all hearts. We have 
already said that it was a time of trouble in 
Switzerland ; when foreign wars gave rise to 
scandalous disorders, and the soldiers return- 
ing to their country brought with them habits 
of licentiousness and brutality. One winter's 
day, gloomy and overcast, some of these 
wretches attacked the quiet dwelling of Os- 
wald in his absence. They assaulted the 
door, threw stones, and with indecent lan- 
guage called for his wife. At last they burst 
open the door, and having made their way to 
his school, broke every thing in the place, and 
then retired. Shortly aOer Oswald returned. 
His son, little Felix, ran to meet him with 
loud cries; and his wife, speechless, made 
signs of honor. In a moment he perceived 
what had happened. At the same instant a 
noise was heard in the street. Unable to 
control himself, the schoolmaster seized a 
weapon and pursued the rioters to the ceme- 
tery. They took refuge within it and prepared 
to resist. Three of them rushed upon Myco- 
nius and wounded him ; and while his wounds 
were being dressed, the wretches again broke 
into his house with horrid cries. Oswald tells 
no more.^^ Such were the scenes which took 
place in Switzerland at the beginning of the 
sixteenth century, before the Reformation had 
humanized the manners Of the people. 

The uprightness of Oswald Myconius, and 
his desire of learning and virtue brought him 
into contact with Zwingle. The rector of the 
school of Bale at once acknowledged the 
superior genius of the curate of Glaris. In 
unaffected humility he shrunk from the 
praises of Zwingle and Erasmus. "Yon 
schoolmasters," the latter would often say, 
" are, in my opinion, equal to kings." But 
the modest Myconius was of a different jud|f- 
ment. " I do but creep upon the earth," said 
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he; **from my childhood there has been a 
eomething low and small about me.*'*' 

A preacher who had arrived in Bale, almost 
at the same time as Zwingle, was then ex- 
citino[ attention. Of mild and peaceful tem- 
per, he loved a tranqail life ;.«4low and cir- 
cumspect in hk actions, he was most happy 
in studious occupations, and in endeavours to 
promote good will among Christians.^ He 
was named John Hausschein, in Greek (Eco- 
lampadius, or ** light of the house," and was 
born in Franconia, of rich parents, one year 
before the birth of Zwingle. His pious mother 
'^shed to devote to learning and to God him- 
self the only child that providence had left 
her. His father at first destined him to com- 
merce, and afterwards to jurisprudence; but 
on CBoolampadius's return from Bologna, 
(where be had studied law) the Lord, whose 
purpose it was to make him a Uffht in the 
Church, called him to the study of Theology,^ 
He was preaching in his native town when 
Capito, who had made his acquaintance at 
Heidelberg, obtained bis election as preacher 
at Bale. He there proclaimed Christ with an 
eloquence which was the admiration of his 
hearers.^ Erasmus admitted him to intimacy. 
(Ecolampadins was charmed with the hours 
he spent in the society of this distinguished 
genius. •' We must seek,** said the prince of 
scholars, <«we must seek but one thing in 
Holy Scripture, namely, Jesus Christ."** He 
presented to the young preacher in token of 
bis friendship the first chapters of St. John's 
Gospel. (Ecolarapadius would often kiss this 
pledge of so valued a friendship, and appended 
It to his crucifix,' "in order," said he, "that 
1 may always remember Erasmus in my 
prayers." 

Zwingle returned to his mountain-home 
with bis mind and heart full of all he had 
seen and heard at Bale. "I shottid not be 
able to sleep," said he, writing to Erasmus, 
" without holding 9ome discourse with you. 
There is nothing I am so proud of as having 
seen Erasmus." Zwingle had received a new 
impulse. Such visits riave at times ffreat 
offects on a Christian's conduct. The disci- 
ples of Zwingle, Valentin, Jost, Louis, Peter, 
and Egidius Tschudi ; his friends, tlie bailiff 
AebH, the curate Binzli of Wesen, Fridolin 
Brunner, and the celebrated professor Glarea- 
nns, were delighted to watch his growth in 
wisdom and knowledge. The old respected 
him as a courageous defender of his country; 
—the faithful pastors as a zealous minister of 
the Lord. Nothing was transacted in the 
country without his advice. All the better 
sort looked to him as destined one day to re- 
store the ancient virtues of their country.® 

Francis the First having ascended the throne, 
and preparing to avenge on Italy the honour of 
France, the Pope in alarm, sought to gain 
over the cantons. Thus, in 1515, Ulric again 
saw the plains of Italy covered by the batta- 
lions of his fellow-countrymen. But the dis- 
cord which the intrigues of the French intro- 
duced among the army of the confederates 
grieved his spirit. Often might he be seen, 



in the midst of the camp, haranguing, in words 
of energy and wisdom, an audience armed 
from head to foot and ready for battle." On 
the 8th of September, five days before the 
battle of Marignan, he preached in the square 
of Monza, where the Swiss troops who 
adhered to their standards were assembled. 
"If the advice of Zwingle had then been 
followed," says Werner Steiner of Ztig, 
" what miseries would our country have been 
spared!" But all eare were closed against 
the accents of concord, peace, and submission. 
The overpowerinor eloquence of the Cardinal 
Schinner electrified the confederates, and 
made them rush impetuously to the fatal 
plains of Marignan. The flower of the Swiss 
youth perished. Zwingie, who had failed 
in his attempts to avert these calamities, ex- 
posed himself in the cause of Rome to the 
greatest danger. His hand grasped asword!^ 
Melancholy mistake of Zwingle. He, a min- 
ister of Christ, more than once forgot that it 
was his duty, to fight only with the weapons 
of the Spirit, and he was doomed to see 
accomplished in his own case in a most 
striking manner, that prophecy of the Lord, 
They that take the sword shall periih hy the 
sword. 

Zwingle and the Swiss failed to save Rome 
from defeat The Venitian ambassador, at 
the court of Rome, was the first to learn the 
news of the defeat at Marignan. Overjoyed 
he repaired early to the Vatican. The Pope 
left his apartments, though scarcely attired, 
to give him audience. Leo the Tenth on 
hearing the intelligence made no secret of his 
feare. In a moment of alarm he saw nothing 
but Francis the First, and lost all hope : — 
" My Lord ambassador," said he tremblingly 
to Zorei, " we must throw ourselves into the 
king*s arms and cry for mercy." Luther and 
Zwmgle, when in cireumstances of peril, 
knew another refuge and invoked another 
mercy.* 

This second visit to Italy was not unattended 
with advantage to Zwingle. He took notice 
of tlie differences between the Ambrosian 
ritual, in use at Milan, and that of Rome. He 
collected and compared witli each other the 
most ancient canons of the Mass. Thus bis 
spirit of inquiry found employment amid the 
tumult of camps. At the same time the sight 
of the children of his native land, drawn from 
their mountains, and delivered up to slaughter 
like their cattle, filled him with indignation. 
" The blood of the confederated," said he, " is 
counted of less value than their sheep and 
oxen." The faithlessness and ambition of 
the Pope,*^the avarice and ignorance of the 
clergy ,->the licentiousness and immorality of 
the monk8,*-the pride and luxury of the 
prelates,-^the corruption and venality that 
spread on all sides amon? his countrymen, — 
all these evils were forced more than ever on 
his notice, and helped to deepen more than 
ever his conviction of the necessity of a refor- 
mation in the Church. 

Zwingle from that time preached the word 
of God with more distinctness. He expound 
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«d Ihe portions of the Gospels and Epistles 
chosen for public i^orship; ever comparing 
Scripture with Scripture.^^ He spoke with 
force and animation, and pursued with his 
auditors the same coarse toat God was pur- 
suing with him.^ He did not expose, as Lu- 
ther did, tho wounds of the Church; bul, 
according as his study of the Bible discovered 
to him anj profitable instruction, he imparted 
it to his flpcK. He laboured to persuade them 
to receive the truth into their hearts ; and then 
depended upon it for tlie effect it was destined 
to produce.*® " If the people see clearly what 
is true,'* thought he, *' they will at once dis- 
eem what is mae,^ — ^This maxim is good in 
Ihe commencement of a reformation, but a 
time arrives when error must be boldly de- 
nounced. Zwingle well knew tliis. **The 
«pring," said he, «*is the season for sowing 
our seed." — It was then seed time with him. 

Zwingle has marked this period as the 
dawn of the Swiss Reformation. Four years 
before, he had bent over God's book ; and he 
now raised his head and turned toward the 
people to impart to them the light he had re- 
ceived from it. It was a new and impertani 
epoch in the development of the religious 
revolution of these countries; but it is a mis- 
taken conclusion to infer tbat Zwingle's re- 
formation preceded Luther's. Zwingle may 
possibly have preached the Gospel a year pre- 
vious to the theses of Luther, but the Gospel 
was preached by Luther himself four years 
before those celebrated propositions. If Lu- 
ther and Zwingle had done nothing but preach, 
the Reformation would not have so soon spread 
through the Church. The one and the other 
was neither the first monk, nor the first priest 
who taught a purer doctrine than the scholas- 
tic teachers; hot Luther was the first who 
boldly and publicly raised the standard of 
truth against prevailing error, and invited 
general attention to the fundamental doctrine 
of the Gospel, talvaiion by t^races thus intro- 
ducing his generation to that path of know* 
ledge, faith, and life, from which a new world 
has arisen, and commencing a real and saving 
change. The ^reat battle, of which the sig- 
nal was given m the theses of 1517, was the 
true parent of the Reformation, and gave to it 
both its soul and its form. Luther was the 
earliest of the Heformers. 

A spirit of inquiry was beginning to breathe 
on the Swiss mountains. One day the curate 
of Glaris, being in the lovely cotmtry of Mol- 
lis, at the house of Adam the curate of the 
place in company with Binzli, curate of We- 
sen, and Varchon, curate of Kerensen, tlie 
party of friends found an old liturgy in which 
they read these wordsy— ^^ Afler the child is 
baptized, the sacrament of the Lord's Supper 
and the cup is to be given him.^^^-^Then," 
remarked Zwingle, *' Uie Supper was at that 
time given under both kinds !" The litur^jy 
in question was about two centuries old. 
This was a grand discoveiy for the priests 
of the Alps. 

The defeat at Marignan produced the con- 
sequences that were to be expected in the 



remoter cantons. The viotonoua Francis L 
lavished gold and fiattery to win over the 
confederates; and the Emperor adjured them 
by their honour, by the tears of widows and 
orphans, and the blood of their brethren, not 
to sell their services to their murderers. The 
French party prevailed in Claris, and his re- 
sidence in the country became from that lime 
a burthen to Ulric. 

At Glaris, Zwingle might have remained a 
man of his own age. Party intrigue, poliiical 
prejudices, the Empire, France, the Duke of 
Milan, might have almost absorbed his life. 
God never .loaves in the tumult of the world 
those whom he is training for the people. 
He leads them aside, — he sets them m soli- 
tude, where they may feel themselves in his 
presence, and gather inexhaustible Instruc- 
tion. The Son of God himself, the type in 
that parUcular of his dealings with his ser- 
▼ants, passed forty days in the desert. The 
time had come when Zwingle was to be de- 
livered from the turmoil of his political agita- 
tion, which by constant passage throujrh his 
soul would have quenched the Spirit of God« 
It was time that he should be disciplined for 
another stage than that whereon figured cour- 
tiers and tactions, and on which he might 
have been tempted to waste an energy worthy 
of better aims. His countrv stood in need of 
a yexy different service. It was necessary 
that a new life should at this time descend 
from heaven, and that he who was to be 
the instrument ivk communicating it to others 
should himself unlearn the things of time* 
These two spheres are entirely distinct;— a 
wide space separates these two worlds ; and 
before passing from the one to the other* 
Zwingle was to halt for a while on a neutral 
territory, a middle and preparatory ground, 
there to be taught of God. God at this time 
took him from the centre of the factions of 
Glaris, and led him, for his noviciate, to the 
solitude of a hermitage. Thus was the hope- 
ful promise of the Keformation, which ere 
long was to be transplanted to another soU» 
and to cover the mountains with its shadow, 
shut up in the narrow enclosure of tlie walls 
of an abbey. 

About the middle of the ninth century, a 
wayfaring monk, Meinrad of Hohenzollern, 
had passed between the lakes of Zurich and 
Walfstetten, and resting on a little hill in 
front of an amphitheatre of fir trees, had con- 
structed there his cell. Outlaws had imbrued 
their hands in the blood of the saint^ • For a 
long time the blood-stained cell was deserted. 
But towards the end of the tenth century, a 
conyent and church, in honour of the Virgin, 
was built on this sacred spot. On the eve of 
the day appointed for its consecration, the 
Bishop of Constance and his priests were at 
prayers in the church — when a heavenly 
chaunt, proceeding from some invisible be- 
ings, suddenly resounded in tho chapel. 
They listened prostrate and amazed. Next 
day, as the bishop was about to consecrate 
the chapel, a voice three times repeated, 
««Stop! Stop! God himself has consecrated 
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it.'^ Christ in person, it was said, had pro- 
nounced his blessing on it during the night; 
the hymns heard were those of the angels, 
apostles, and saints ; and the Virgin had ap« 
peared for an instant like a flash of lightning 
on the altar. A bull of Leo VIII. forbade the 
faithful to doubt the truth of this legendary 
tale. From that time a Tast crowd of pU* 
grims poured incessantly to our Lady of the 
Eremites for the consecration of the angels. 
Delphi and Ephesus in former ages, and Lo- 
retto in modem times, have alone equalled the 
renown of Einsidlen. It was in this singular 
scene that Ulrtc Zwingle was, m 1516, called 
to be priest and preacher. 

Zwingle did not hesitate. **I am neither 
swayed by ambition, nor the love of gain," 
said he, <* but driven by the intrigues of the 
French."® Motives of a hifflter kind concur 
to decide him. On the oneliand being more 
retired, having more quiet, and a charge of 
less extent, he will have more time for study 
and meditation. On the other hand, this re- 
sort ofpilgrims will afford him opportunity 
for diffusing to the most distant lands the 
knowledge of Christ.® 

The friends of the gospel at Claris loudly 
expressed their grief. " What worse could 
have befallen Giaris," said Peter Tschudi, 
one of the most distinguished citizens of the 
canton, 'Uban to lose so valuable a man."^ 
His parishioners, seeing his inflexibility, re- 
solved to continue to him the name of pastor 
of Giaris, with a part of the stipend, and the 
power of returning to it whenever he would.® 

Conrad of Reichberg, a ^ntleman de- 
scended from an ancient family, of serious, 
open-hearted, intrepid, and sometimes stem 
manners, was one of the best known hunts- 
men of the country whither Zwingle was go- 
ing. He had established on one of his estates 
a stud for the breeding of horses, which be- 
came famous in Italy. This man was the Jlb^ 
hot of Our Lady of the Eremites. Reichberg 
held in eaual aversion the pretensions of Rome, 
and theological controversy. When one, on 
occasion of a visitation of the order, made 
some remarks: '«I am master here and not 
you," answered he abruptly ; " go about your 
business." Another time, when Leo Juda 
was discussing some subject at table with the 
administrator of the convent, the hunting Ab- 
bot exclaimed : '' Let me put an end to your 
disputings :— ^I say with David, — Have merty 
upon me, God! wcording to thy loving kini- 
ness : Enter not into Judgment Uffth thy eervant ! 
•—end I want to know nothing more.'** 

The Baron Theobald de Geroldsek was 
administrator of the monastery. He was of 
mild character, sincerely pious, and fond of 
learning. His favourite scheme was to col- 
lect in his convent a society of learned men. 
With this view he had invited Zwingle. 
Eager for instruction, he entreated his new 
friend to direct his studies. " Read the Holy 
Scriptures," answered Zwingle, "and for the 
better understanding them, consnlt St. Je- 
rome." "And yet," he continued, "a time 
is coming (and soon too, with 6od*B help,} 



when Christians will think little of St. Jerome 
or any oth^ teacher, but the WordofGod."*' 
The conduct of Geroldsek exhibited evidence 
of his progress in the faith. He gave per- 
mission to the nuns of a nunnery attached 
to Einsidlen to read the Bible in the vulgar 
tongue, and some years after he took np his 
abc^e at Zurich, in Zwingle's neighbourhood, 
and died on the plain of Cappel. The same 
attraction soon united lo Zwingle the worthy 
Q5xlin, Lucas, and other inmates of the abbey 
walls. These studious men, remote from the 
clamours of party, were accustomed to read 
together the Scriptures, the Fathers, tbe mas- 
terpieces of antiquity, and the writings of the 
restorere of learning. It ofVen happened that 
friends from distant parts joined their interest- 
ing circle. One day Capito, among others, 
arrived on a visit to' Einsidlen. The two 
friends, renewing the connexion formed at 
Baden, together went round the convent and 
its wild environs^— absorbed in conversation 
touching the Scripture and the will of God. 
On one point they were agreed ;*-it was that 
the Pope mutt fall! Capito was at that time 
a braver man than he was at a later date. 

In this quiet retreat, Zvringle bad rest, lei- 
snre, books, and friends ; and he grew in un- 
derstanding and in faith. Then it was (May 
1507,) that he applied himself to a task that 
was very useful to him. As in early times, 
the kings of Israel with their own hands 
transcribed the law of God, so Zwingle copied 
OQt the Epistles of St. Paul. There were then 
none but cumbrous editions of the New Tes- 
tament, and Zwingle wished to be able to 
carry it always about him.» He learnt by 
heart the whole of the Epistles; then the re- 
maining books of the New Testament; and 
after that portions of the Old. Thus did his 
heart cleave more and more to the supreme 
authority of God^s Word . Not satisfied with 
acknowledging its supremacy he formed the 
resolution to subject his life to it in sincerity. 
Gradually his walk became in every thing 
mdre Christian. The purpose for which he 
had been brought into this wilderness was 
then accomplishing. Donbtless it was not 
till his visit to Zurich that the Christian life 
penetrated his soul with power; but already 
at Einsidlen his pro^ss in sanctification 
was evident. At Giaris he had been seen to 
take part in worldly amusements ;-~at Ein- 
sidlen be was more noticeable for purity of 
manners and freedom from every st^n and 
from every kind of worldliness: be began to 
see the great spiritual interests of the people, 
and by Sow degrees learned what God would 
teach him. 

Providence had besides other purposes in 
bringing him to Einsidlen. He was to have 
a nearer view of the superstitions and corrup- 
tions which had invaded the Church. The 
image of the Virgin, carefully preserved in 
the monastery, it was alleged had the power 
of working miracles. Ov^r the gate of the 
abbey might be read this pompous inscription 



* This manuscript is m the library of Zurich. 
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— ** Here may be obtained eomplele leiaiseion 
ot sine.'* A multitude of pilgrims from all 
l>aru of Chrisiendom flocked to Eineidleo, 
that tbey miffbl obtain this grau for their pil- 
grimage. The church, the abbey, the whole 
valley, was crowded on occasion of the iete 
of the Virgin, with her devout worshippers. 
But it was especially on the grand iete of the 
consecration of the angels, that the crowd 
thronged the hermitage. Lonff files, to the 
number of several thousands of both sexes, 
climbed the steep sides of tbe mountain lead* 
ing to the oratory, sineing hymns, or counting 
the beads of their chaplets. These devout 
pilgrims forced their way into the church, b^ 
lieving themselves nearer to God there than 
any where else. 

Zwingle*s residence at Einsidlen had simi- 
lar effects to those attending Luther's visit to 
Rome, in admitting him to a closer view of 
the corruptions of the Papacy. It was there 
his education, as a Reformer, was completed. 
The seriousness his sonl had acquired soon 
manifested itself in outward action. Affected 
at the sight of so many evils, he resolved to 
oppose them energetically. He did not falter 
between his conscience and his interest. He 
boldly stood up, and hia powerful eloquence 
fearlessly attacked the superstition of the 
crowd that surrounded him. ** Think not,*' 
eaid he, speaking from his pulpit, ** that God 
is in this temple more than in any other part 
of creation* Wherever he has fixed yoar 
dwelling he encoim: asses you, and hears you 
as much as at our Lady at Einsidlen. What 
power can there be in unprofitable works, 
weaij pilgrimages, offerings, prayers to the 
Virgm and. the saints, to secure you the fa- 
vour of God 1 What si^ify tbe multiplying 
of words in prayer! What efficacy in the 
cowl, or shaven crown, or priestly garments 
falling, and adorned with gold ! C^ looks 
upon the heart— 4md our hmt is far off from 
God."« 

But Zw ingle was resolved to do more tHan 
resist superstition; he sought to satisfy the 
ardent desire afler reoonciliation with God, 
which urged on some of the pilgrims that 
flocked to the chapel of our Lady of Einsid- 
len. '' Christ," he cried, like the baptist from 
another wilderness of Judea; ^^Ckriet^ who 
offered himself on the cross once for all, is 
the sacrifice and victim which satisfies for all 
eternitv, for the sins of all believers.'*^ Thus 
Zwingle went forward • From tbe hour, when 
so bold a^ style of preaching was heard in the 
most venerated sanctuary in Switzerland, the 
banner of resistance to ilome was more dis- 
tinctly visible above its mountains t and there 
was a kind of earthquake of reformation which 
moved its very foundations. 

In truth, an universal astonishment took 
possession of men's minds at the sound of 
the elo(]uent priest's sermons. Some with- 
drew with horror; others fluctuated between 
the faith of their fathers and the doctrine that 
wa» to give them peace : many were led to 
that Jesus who was declared to be full of 
meicy, and took away with them the tapers 



they had brought to preaent to tbe Tirgin. 
A crowd of pilgrims returned to their native 
places, everywhere announcing the tidings 
they had heard at Einsidlen. ^Christ alonv 
saves ns, and he saves bvjbrtwberi !" It 
often happened, thst troops of pilgrims^ as- 
tonished at what they thus hesrd recounted, 
turned back without completing their pil- 
grimage. The worshippers of Maiy were 
every day fewer. It was from their offerings 
the revenue of Zwingle and of Geroldsek was 
drawn. But tbe bold witness for the troth 
was too happy to see himself impoverished* 
while tes, spiritually, making manv rich. 

On Easter Sunday, 3518, among the nume- 
rous hearers of Zwingle was a learned man, 
of gentle character am) active charity, named 
Gaspard Hedio, a doctor of divinity at Bale. 
Zwingle preached on the history of the man 
taken .with palsy, (Luke v.) in which occurs 
our Lord's declaration : ** The Son of Man 
hath power an earth to forgive «tn«," a passa^ 
well suited to strike the crowd assembled m 
the church of the Virgin. Tbe preacher'^ 
discourse moved, delighted, and inspired the 
whole assembly ; and in an especial manner 
the doctor of Bale.^ Long aAervrards Hedio 
would express bis admiration :— ^ How bean- 
tiful and profomid I how grave and convinc- 
ing ! how moving and agreesble to tbe Gospel 
was that discourse !" said be. ^« How it re- 
minds one of the irfpyto, (force) of the an« 
cient doctors."" From that moment Hedio 
admired and loved Zwingle.*^ He longed to 
go to him and open his heart; be lingered 
about the abbey withont daring to make ad- 
vances, restrained, as he tells us, by a sort of 
superstitious fear. Mounting his horse, ho 
slowly departed from our Lady's chapel, look- 
ing Imok on a spot which held so great a tre»* 
sure, with tiie warmest regret," 

In this manner did Zwingle preach ; less 
powerfully, no doubt, but with more mode- 
ration, and no less success than Luther; he 
avcMded precipitation, and gave less offence 
to men's minds than the Saxon monk; he 
trusted to the power of Truth for results. 
The same prudence marked his intercourse 
with the dignitaries of the Obnrcb. Far 
from directly opposing them, like Luther,-— 
be continued long on friendly terms with 
them. They treated him with resnect, not 
only on aeeount of his learning and talents, 
(and Luther -would have been entitled to 
equal attention from the Bishops of Ments 
and Brandeburg) but still more on account 
of his devotion to the Pope's political views, 
and the influence that such a man as Zwingle 
must needs possess in a republic. 

In fact, several cantons, weary of the Pope's 
service, were on the point of a rupture. But 
the Legates hoped to retain many on their 
side by gaining Zwingle, as they bed gained 
over Erasmus, by pensions and honours. 
The Legatee, Ennius and Pucci, often visited 
Einsidlen, where, frora> the proximity of the 
deroocratio cantons, their negociations with 
those atates were most easy. Bat Zwingle, 
far firom sacrifieing troth to the soUeitatioitfi 
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•ftd bnbet of Rome, allowed no opportoiiity to 
MIS8 of defending the Gospel. The &mon8 
Scbinner, who was then on ill tenns with 
bis diocese, spent soine time at Einsidlea. 
"The whole Papa^nr," remarked Zwingle, in 
conversation with him, ** rests on bad foun- 
dations.^^ Do you begin and clear away er- 
Tors and eorraptions, or else you will see the 
whole fabrio come tumbling to the ground 
with fHghtful noise."'' 

He spoke with the same frankness to the 
Legate Pucci. Four limes did he return to 
the charge. '«By God's help," said he, "I 
mean to preach the Gospel,-^and that will 
shake Rome:'* and then he went on to ex* 
plain what was needed in order to saye the 
Church. Pucci promised eyery thing, but 
did nothing. Zwingle declared his intention 
to throw up the Pope's pension, but the Le- 
gale entreated him to retain it. As he had 
no desire to appear in open hostility against 
the head of the Church, Zwingle continued in 
receipt of it for three years. •• But do not 
think," said he, ^ that for any money I will 
suppress a single syllable of trutb."^ Pucci, 
in alarm, procured the nomination of the Re- 
former as acolyte of the Pope^ It was a step 
to further honours. Rome sought to intimi- 
date Luther by solemn judgments;— -and to 
win Zwinffle by her favours. Against one 
she hurlea excommunications; to the other 
she cast her gold and splendours. They 
were two different methods for attaining the 
same end, and sealing the dartng lips which 
presumed, in opposition to the rope's plea- 
sure, to proclaim the word of God m Germa- 
ny and Switzerland. The last device was 
the most skilfully conceived,— but neither 
was successful. The enlarged hearts of the 
preachers of the Qospel were shewn to be 
above the reach of v'engeance or seduction. 

About this time, Zwingle conceived great 
hopes of another Swiss prelate. This was 
Hngo of Landenberg, Bishop of Constance. 
Landenberg gaye directions for a general 
yisitation of toe ohofches,— but being a man 
of very feeble character, he allowed nimself 
to be oyemiled, sometimes by Faber his vicar, 
at others by a bad woman, from whose in- 
fluence he could not extricate himself. He 
sometimes seemed to honour the Gospel ; — 
and yet, if any one preached it boldly, he 
looked upon the preacher as a disturber. He 
was one of those men too ofVen met with in 
the church, who, preferring troth* to error, are 
nevertheless more tender of error than con- 
cerned for truth ; and are frequently found at 
last opposed to those in whose ranks they 
ought to be contending. Zwingle applied to 
Hugo ;-— but in vain. He was doomed to ex- 
perience, as Luther had done, that it was use- 
less to invoke the assistance of the heads of 
the Church ; and that the only way to revive 
Christianity wa« to act the part of a faithful 
teacher of God's word. The opportunity for 
this was not long delayed. 

in 1518, a barefooted Carmelite arriyed 
on the heights of St. Gothard, in those ele- 
vated passes which haye been with difliculty 



opened scross the steep rocks that separate 
Switserland from Italy. This man had been 
brought up in an Italian convent, and was the 
bearer of Papal indulgences, which he was 
commissioned to sell to the good Christian 
people of the Helvetic league. Brilliant suc- 
cesses under two preceding Popes had made 
him notorious for this shameful traflSc. Com 
panions of his journey, whose business it was 
to puff off his wares, accompanied his adyanre 
across snows and ice-fields, as old as creation 
itself. The caravan, miserable in its appear- 
ance, and a good deal resembliug a troop of 
adventurers in ooest of booty, went forward 
to the sound of me dashing streams that form 
by their confluence the rivers Rhine, Reuss, 
Aar, Rhone, Tessino, and others,— «ilently 
meditating the spoiling of the simple Swiss, 
Samson, — for that was the name of the Car- 
melite, attended by his company, arrived first 
at Uri, and commenced their trade. They 
had soon made an end with these poor coun- 
tTT folks, and remoyed thence to the canton 
of Schwitz. ft was there Zwingle was re- 
siding; and there it was that the contest 
between these servants of two widely differ- 
ent masters was to begin. '*/am empowered 
to remit all nruf^^ said the Italian monk (the 
Tetzel of Switzerland) to the people of 
Schwitz. "Heaven and earth are subject 
to my authority; and I dispose of Christ's 
merits to whoever will purchase them, — by 
bringing me their money for their indul- 
gence." 

When tidings of- this discourse reached 
Zwingle, his zeal was kindled, and he 
preached vehemently. "Christ," said he, 
"the Son of God, says. Come nnto me all ye 
who labour and are keasy hdefit and I tpt/l 
give you rest. What audacione folly and 
madness is it then to say, contradictinsr him : 
• Buy letters of indulgence, — apply to 'Rome, 
—give your money to the monks,— sacrifice 
to the prie8t8!"-if yon do these things, I will 
absolve you from yoitr sins.' Christ is the 
one offering! Christ is the only sacrifice! 
Christ is the only way !"'" 

Throughout Schwitz people soon spoke of 
Samson as a cheat and impostor. He tor>k 
the road to Zug; and, for the moment, the 
two champions missed each other. 

Scarcely had Samson taken his departure 
from Schwitz, when a citizen of that canton 
named Stapfer, who was much respected, and 
afterwards public secretary, was suddenly 
reduced, with his family, to a state of total 
destitution. "Alas!" said he, addressing 
himself in his perplexity to Zwingle, "I 
know not how to satisfy my hunger and the 
wants of my poor children."* Zwingle could 
give when ftome would take; and he was as 
ready to do good works, as he was to oppose 
those who inculcated them as means by which 
we are saved. He daily supplied Stapfer 
with support.** " It is God," said he, intent 
on taking no credit to himself, " it is God 
who begets charity in the belieter, and gives 
at once the first thought, the resolve, and the 
work itself: it is God who does it by liia own 
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power/^ Stopfer's affeetion ht hiia \w8bed 
till death; and four years after this, when 
he filled the post of Secretary of $ehwitz« 
he turned to i&wingle under lite feelings of a 
higher want, and with noble candour said, 
** Since it was you who once supplied my 
temporal need, how much more may I expect 
you may ^ve me that which shall satisfy the 
famine of my soul." 

The friends of Zwii^le multiplied daily. 
It was no longer at Glaris, Bale, and Sch^itz, 
that persons were found whose hearts were 
with him :-*-at Uri, there was Schmidt the 
secretary ; at Zu^, Colin Muller, and Werner 
Steiner, his old companion in arms at Marig- 
nan ; at Lucerne, Xyloctect and Kilohmeyer ; 
at Diemie, Wiltembach; and in other parts 
not a few. But the curate of Einsidlen had 
no more devoted friend than Oswald Myco* 
nius. Oswald had quitted Bale in 1516 to 
take the direction of the cathedral school at 
Zurich. At this period that city possessed 
neither learned men nor schools. Oswald 
lahonred, in conjunction with several benevo- 
lent persons, to reclaim the people of Zurich 
froip their ignorance, and initiate them in an- 
cient learning. He at the same time defended 
the uncompromising truth of holy Scripture, 
and declared that if the Pope or the Emperor* 
should enjoin what was contrary to the Gos- 
pel, it was man*a duty to obey God alone, 
who is above Emperor or Pope. 

Seven centuries before, Charlemagne had 
added a college of canons to that same cathe- 
dial, the school attached to which was placed 
under Oswald Myconius. These canons hav- 
ing declined from their first institution, and 
wishinff to enjoy their benefices in the sweets 
of indolence, had adopted the custom of electa, 
ing a preacher, to whom they dek'gated the 
duty of preaching and the cine of soius. This 
post became vacant shortly after the arrival 
of Oswald, who immediately thought of his 
friend. What a blessing it would be to Zu- 
rich ! Zwingle^s manners and appearance 
were prepossessing ;•— he was a- nandsome 
man,^ofpolite address, and pleasing conver- 
sation, already remarked for his elonnence, 
and distinguished among all the confederated 
Swiss for his brilliant genius* Myconius 
spoke of him to the provost of the chapter, 
relix Frey, who was prepossessed by the 
manners and talent^ of Zwing)e;^^to Utmger, 
an old man much respected, and to the canon 
Hoffman, a man of upright and open charac? 
ter, who having for a long time opposed the 
foreign service cf the Swiss, was fevonrably 
inclined toward Ulric. Other inhabitants 
of Zurich had, on. different occasions, heard 
Zwinsrle at Einsidlen, and bad returned home 
fall of admiration. The approaching election 
of a preacher for the cathedral ere long put 
every body in Zurich in motion. Various in* 
terests were started:— 4nany laboured night 
and day to promote the election of the elo- 

Sient preacher of our Lad ^ of the Eremites.^ 
yeonius apprised his friend of it. <^0n 
"Wednesday next," answered Zwingle, ^I 
an going to 6um at Zurich, and we wiU talk 
SO 



it over." He came aedordingly. Calling on 
one of the canons the latter inquired : *< Could 
you not come amongst us and preach the word 
of God1"-*-"I could," answered Zwingle, 
** but I will not come unless invited ;" and 
forthwith he returned to his monastery. 

This visit alarnwd his enemies. They per- 
suaded several priests to offer themselves as 
candidates for the vacant post. A Suabian, 
named hownzo Fable, even preached a ser« 
mon in proof of his talent ; and a n;port pre* 
vailed that he was chosen. ^ True it is, tlien,*^ 
said Zwingle when be heard it, ^« no propbet 
is hoiMured in his own country; since « 
Suabian is preferred before a Swiss. I see 
what popular applause is worth."^ Imme« 
diatdy afterwards Zwingie received Intel )i« 
genee from the secretary of Cardinal Scbinner 
that the election bad not taken place ; never- 
theless the false report that had reached him 
piqued tlie curate of Einsidlen. Finding one 
so unworthy as Fable aspiring to fill the 
ofiioe, he was the more bent on obtaining it,^ 
and wrote to Myconius on the subject. Os' 
wald answered the following day. ^* Fable 
will continue Fables the good folks who will 
have to decide the election, have learned that 
he is the father of six sons, and is besidea 
possessed of I can't tell how many benefioes.^'^ 

Zwingle's opponents were not discouraged ; 
true, all agreed in extolling his distinguished 
acquirements;*^ but some said, *< he is too pas-' 
sionately fond of music ;" others, •* he is tbnd 
of company and pleasure;" others again, " ha 
was in his youth very intimate with people . 
of loose morals." One man even charged 
him with having been guilty of seduction. 
This was mere calumny :•— yet Zwingle, al« 
though more innocent than the eoclesiasrict 
of his sffe, had more thaii once, in the first 
years of his ministry, given way to the pas* 
sions of youth. It }» not easy to estimate 
the effect upon the soul of the atmosphere 
in which it lives. Thers existed under the 
Papacy, and among the clergy, disorders that 
were established, fdlowed, and recognised, as 
agreeable to the laws of nature. A saying 
of ^neas Sylvius, afterwards Pope Pius lit, 
gives some notion of the wretched stale of 

Kublic morals at this period.* Licentiousness 
ad become almost eveiy where allowed. 
Oswald exerted all bis activity in his 
friend's favour. He laboured to the utmost 
to clear his character, and happily succeeded.^ 
He visited the burgomaster Koust, Hoffman, 
Frey, and Uthnger. He extolled theprobity, 
the frankness, and deportment of Zwingle, 
and confirmed the favourable impression that 
he had made on the people of Zurich. But 
little credence was driven to the assertions of 
his adversaries. The men of most weight 
gave tbetr judgment that Zwingle should he 
the preacher of Zurich. The canons whis 
pared the same thing. *^You may hope for 
sncoess," wrote Oswald with emotion, **for- 
I have hopes of it." At the same time he 
apprised him of the charges of his enemies. 
Although Zwingle was not vet altogether a 
new man, his was the seal or one whose coiip' 
v3 
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science is awakened, dnd who may fall into 
sin, but never without strugrvle and remorse. 
Often had he determined to live a holy life,— 
alone among his ofder,--<-in the world* But 
when he beard himself accused he woald not 
boast of exemption from sin, Aocordingl j be 
wrote to the canon Utinger. »* With none to 
walk with me in the path of holiness (many 
even of those about toe being offended at it,) 
1 did alas! fall;— and, as St. Peter says, 
turned again, like a dog, to my own vomit." 
God knows with what shame and anguish I 
have dragged forth into light these sins from 
the depths of my heart, and spread them be- 
fore that mighty God, to whom I, however, 
confess my wretchedness more freely than to 
mortal raan.***^ But while Zwinffle acknow- 
ledged himself a sinner, be vindicated him- 
self from the odtons charges bronght against 
him, and -affirmed that he had ever abhorted 
the thought of adultery, or the seduction of 
the innocent;'^-melancholy excesses! then 
too common :— '* I call to witness,^' he added, 
**all with whom I ever lived."* 

On the 11th of December the election took 
place. Zwingle was chosen by a majority 
of seventeen out of twenty-four votes. The 
time had come for the Reformation to arise 
in Switzerland. The chosen instrument that 
Providence had been for three years preparing 
in the seclusion Of Einsidlen was ready, and 
was to be transferred to another scene. God, 
who had made choice of the rising university 
ef Wittemberg, situate in the heart of Ger- 
many, under the protection of the wisest of 
princes, there to call Luther,— made a choice 
of Zurich, esteemed the chief town of Hel- 
vetia, there to fix Zwingle. At Zurich he 
would be in communication not merely with 
the roost intelligent and simple-minded, the 
most resolute and energetic, of the Swiss 
population, but also with the various cantons 
that lay around that ancient and influential 
state. The hand that had. taken up a poor 
herdsman of moiint Sentis, and placed hkn 
in a preoaratory school, — ^now established 
him, mighty th word and in deed, in ^e 
face of all his nation, that he might become 
the instrument of its regeneration. Zurich 
was te become the focus of illumination for 
the whole of Switzeriand. * 

To the inmates of Einsidlen, the day on 
which they received the tidings of Zwingle's 
nomination was a day of rejoicing and ffrief 
intermin^ed. The society which had been 
formed there was about to be broken up by 
the removal of its most valuable member; 
and who could tell whether superstition might 
not a«rain assert her sway over that ancient 
haunt of the pilgrim 1 The Council of Schwitz 
transmitted to Ulric an address, expressive of 
their sentiments, in which they styled him 
<* their reverend, learned, and very gracious 
master and worthy friend."** " Choose for us 
at least a successor worthy of yourself," said 
Geroldsek to Zwingle. "I have a little Hon 
for you, be replied, who is both simple-hearted 
and wise; a man conversant with the mys- 
teries of Holy Writ," *^I will have him," 



said the admfaiistnttor immediately. This 
was Leo Juda, that mild yet intrepid man, 
with whom Zwingle had contracted so close 
a fellowship at Bale. Leo Juda aoeeptiMl a 
charge which brought him nearer to his be- 
loved Ulric The latter, after embracing his 
friends, bade farewell to the solitude of Ein- 
sidlen, and pursued his journey to that de- 
lightful region, where the cbeermi and goodly 
city of Zurich is seated, amidst an amphi- 
theatre of gende hillsy whose sides are 
clothed with vineyards, and their feet be- 
decked with meadows and orchards, while 
over their wooded crests are descried the 
lof^ summiu of the distant Albis. Zurich, 
the political centre of Switzerland, where the 
leading men of tlie nation were frequently as- 
sembled, was a point from which the Helvetic 
territory might be acted on, and the seeds of 
truth scattered over the whole of the cantons. 
Accordingly the friends of literature and of 
the Gospel hailed the election of Zwingle 
with their heartiest acclamations. At Pans, 
especially, the Swiss students, who were a 
numerous body there, were transported with 
joy at the tidings.'^ But if at Zurich, Zwingle 
had the prospect of a mighty victory opened 
to him, he had «Uso to expect an arduous con- 
flict. Glaieanus wrote to him from Paris: 
**I foresee that your learning will excite a 
bitter hostility against you ; but take courage, 
and, like Hercules, you will overcome all the 
monsters yon have to encounter.'^ 

It was on the 27th of December, 1518, that 
Zwingle arrived at Zurich ; he alighted at the 
hotel of Einsidlen. His welcome was a cor- 
dial and honourable one" The chapter im- 
mediately assembled to Teceive him, and he 
was invited to take his place among his col- 
leagues. Felix Frey presided; the canons, 
whether friendly or hostile to Zwingle, were 
seated indiscriminately round their principal. 
There was a general excitement throaghout 
the assembly ; every one felt, though proba- 
bly he knew not why, that this new appoint- 
ment was likely to have momentous results. 
As the innovating spirit of the young priest 
was regarded with apprehension, it was^greed 
that the most important of the duties attachnl 
to his new office should be distinctly pointed 
out to him. *«Yoa will use yonr utmost 
diligence," he was gfravely admonished, »«in 
collecting the revenues o( the chapter— not 
overlooking the smallest item. You will ex- 
hort the faithful, both from the pulpit and in 
the confessional, to pay all dues and tithes, 
and to testify by their offerings the love which 
they bear to the Church. You will be care- 
ful to increase the income that arises Croni the 
sick, from masses, and in general from all 
ecclesiastical ordinances." The chapter add- 
ed : ^ As to the administration of the sacra- 
ment8« preaching and personally watching 
over the flock,— these also are among the 
duties of the priest. But for the performance 
of these, you may employ a vicar to act in 
your stead,— especially in preaching. You 
are to administer the sacraments only to 
peraona of distinction^ and when especially 
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called opon:— you are not allowed to admin- 
ister them indiscriminately to people of all 
ranks."* 

What regulations were these for Zwingle 
to eubscrihe to! Money! money! nothing 
but money ! Was it then for this that Christ 
bad appointed the ministry 1 Prudence, how- 
ever stepped in to moderate his zeal : lie knew 
that it is impossible for the seed to be dropped 
into the earth, and the tree to grow up, and 
the fruit to be gathered all at once. Without 
oflffrintr^ny temarks on the charge that had 
been delivered to him, he modestly expressed 
the irratitud^ he felt for having been made the 
object of so honourable a choice, and then pro- 
ceeded to explain what were his intentions. 
**Tlie history of Jesus," said he, "has been 
too long kept out of the people's view. It is 
my purpose to lecture upon the whole of the 
Gospel according to St. Matthew,"* drawing 
from the fountains of Scripture alone^ sound- 
ing all its depths, comparing text with text, 
and putting up earnest and unceasing prayers, 
that I may be permitted to discover what is 
the mind of the Holy Spirit."* It is to the 
glory of God, to the praise of his only Son, 
to the salvation of souls, and their instruction 
in the true faith, that I desire to consecrate 
my ministry.""** Language, so new to their 
ears, made a deep impression on their chap- 
ter. Some heara it with joy ; but the greater 
part signified their disapproval of it.^''^** This 
method of preaching is an innovation," cried 
they; *'on6 innovation will soon lead to an- 
other;— and wherb can we stop t" The canon 
Hoffman, especially, thought it his duty to 
prevent the fatal effects of an appointment 
which he had himself promoted. "This ex- 
pounding of Scripture," said he, "will do the 
people more harm than good."— "It is no 
new method," replied Zwingle, "it is the old 
one. Recollect St. Chrysostom's homiles 
upon Matthew, and St. Ao^stine's upon 
John. Besides, I will be cautious in all that 
1 say, and give no one cause to complain." 

In abandoning the exclusive use of detach- 
ed portions of the Gospels merely, Zwingle 
was departing from the practice that had pre- 
vailed since the days of Charlemagne^ and 
restoring the Holy Soriptnres to their ancient 
rights ; he was connecting the Reformation, 
even in the beginning of his ministry, with 
the primitive times of Christianity, and pre- 
paring for future ages a deeper study of the 
Word of God. But more than this : the firm 
and independent posture which he assumed 
in relation to the Chun;h, gave intimation 
that his aim was extraordinary : his character 
as a Reformer began now to manifest itself 
distinctly to the eyes of his countrymen ; and 
the Reformation consequently moved a step 
onward. 

Hoffman, having failed in the chapter, ad- 
dressed a written reuuest to the prineipaf , that 
he would prohibit Zwingle from disturbing 
the people m their faith. The principal sent 
for the new preacher, and spoke to him in a 
very affectionate tone. But no human power 
cooid seal his lips. OntheSlstof Deoember, 



he wfote to the Council of Claris, that ho 
entirely relinquished the cure of souls, which, 
by iherr favour, he had hitherto retained ; and 
for the future he dedicated himself entirely to 
Zurich, and the work which God was prepa^ 
ing for him in that city. 

On Saturday, the first of January, 1519, 
Zwingle, having on that day completed his 
thirty-fifth year; ascended the pulpit of the 
cathedral. The church was filled by a nu- 
merous assemblage of persons desirous to 
see a man who had already acquired cele^ 
brity, and to hear that new Gospel of which 
ever^ one was beginning to speak. "It is to 
Chnst," said Zwingle, " that I wish to guide 
you, — to Christ, the true spring of salvation. 
This divine word is the only food that I seek 
to minister to your hearts and souls." He 
then announced that on the following day, 
the first Sunday of the year, he would begin 
to explain the Gospel according to Saint 
Matthew. On the monow, accordingly, the 
preacher, and a still more numerous audito- 
ry, were assembled in their places. Zwingle 
opened the Gospel, the book that had so long 
been sealed, and read the first page. Pass- 
ing under review the history of the Patriarchs 
and prophets (from the first chapter of Mat- 
thew,) he ejcpounded it in such a manner, that 
all exclaimea in astonishment and delight-** 
« We never heard the like of this before.^"» 

He continued in this way to explain the 
whole of St. Matthew according to the Greek 
original. He showed how the explanation 
and the application of the Bible were both to 
be found in the very nature of roan. Setting 
forth the snblimest truths of the gospel in fa- 
miliar language ; his preaching adapted itself 
to every class, — to the wise and learned, ae 
well as the ignorant and simple.^^He magni- 
fied the infinite mercies of God tlie Father^ 
while he besought his hearers to put their 
trust in Jesus Christ as the only Saviour."*At 
the same time that he called fiiem to repent- 
ance by the most persuasive appeals, he com* 
bated the errors which prevailed among his 
countrymen by the most vigorous reasoning. 
He raised a fearless voice against luxury, in- 
temperance, extravagance in dress, injustice 
to the poor, idleness, mercenary service in 
war, and the acceptance of pensions ftom 
foreign princes. " In the pulpit," says one 
of his contemporaries, "he spared no one, 
neither Pope, nor Emperor, nor Khngs, nor 
Dukes, nor Princes, nor Lords, not even the 
Confederates. All the strength and all the 
joy of his own heart were in God ; therefore 
he exhorted the whole city of Zurich to trust 
in none but Him."*^" Never before had any 
man been heard to speak with so much autho- 
rity," says Oswald Myconius, who watched 
the labours of his friend with joy and ardent 
hope. 

It wns impossible that the Gospel could be 
proclaimed in Zurich without effect. A 
great and continually increasing multitude of 
every class, but especially of the lower orders, 
flocked %6 hear lt.i<>'Many of the citizens of 
Zurich had ceased to attend public worship. 
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*' 1 derive no benefit from the diacoureee of 
these priests,'* was the frequent observation 
of Fusslin, a poet and historian, as well as a 
council lor of state ; — '* they do not preach the 
things pertaining to salvation; for they un- 
derstand them not. Avarice and voluptuous- 
ness are the only qualities I discover in tliem." 
Henry Ranschlin, the state-treasurer, a dili- 
gent reader of the Scriptures; entertained the 
same sentiments. **']^e priests," said he» 
** gathered together by thousands at the Coun- 
cil of Constance .... to burn the best man 
ameng them all.'* These distiuguished men, 
attracted by curiosity, came to hear Zwingle's 
first lecture. The emotions which the preach* 
er awakened in their minds, were successively 
depicted in their countenances. ** Glory be to 
Qod," said they as they left the church ; ^Hbis 
is a prieacher of the trutli. He will be our 
Moses, to lead us forth from Egypt. '°^ From 
that hour they became the intimate friends of 
the Reformer. *' Ye rulers of this world," 
said Fusslin, *' cease to persecute the doctrine 
of Christ. After Christ the Son of God had 
been put to. death, fishermen were raised up to 

Sublish his Gospel. And so now, if you 
estroy the preaehers of the truth, you will 
see glass workers, and millers, and potters, 
and founders, and shoemakers, and tailors, 
starting up to teach in their stead ."^^ 

At first there was but one cry of admira- 
tion diroughout Zurich, but when the first 
burst of enthusiasm had subsided, the enemy 
took heart again. Many well-meaning men, 
alarmed by the fhonght of a Reformation, 
gradually fell away from Zwingle. The vio- 
lence of the monks, which for a brief space 
bad been suppressed, now broke out anew, 
and the college of the canons resounded with 
complaints. Zwingle remained immovable. 
His friends, as they contemplated his courage, 
recognised In their teacher the true spirit of 
the apostolic age."° Among his enemies there 
were some who jeered and mocked at him, 
others who resetted to insulting threats ; but 
he endured all with the patience of a Chris- 
tian.i^^ '* If we would win souls to Christ," he 
often remarked, ^< we must learn to shut our 
eyes against many things that meet us in our 
way."*^An admirable saying, wbieh ought 
not to pass unnoted. 

Hw character, and his habitual deportment 
towards his fellow-men, contributed as much 
as his public ministratior» to gain all hearta. 
He was at once a true Christian and a true 
republican. The equality of mankind was 
with him nonnmeaning phrase; it was in- 
scribed on his heart, and his life was in 
accordance with it. He had neither that 
Pharisaical pride nor that monkish coar6ene.ss 
by which men of simple and of refined taste 
are alike disjifuflted; all acknowledged the 
attraction of his manner, and found themselves 
at ease in his society. Bold .and energetic 
in the pulpit, he was afifable to those whom 
he met in the streets or public walks; he was 
oAen seen in the places where the civi« com- 
panies or trading bodies held their meetings, 
dxplaimng tq the burghers the leading arti- 



I eles of the Christian faith, or holding famfliai 
' conversation with them. He accosted peasants 
and patricians with the same cordiality. 
** He invited the country-folks to dinner," 
says one of his most violent enemies, ^^walked 
with them, talked to them about God, and 
often put the devil into their hearts, and his 
own writings into their pockets." His 
example had such weight, that even the 
town-counctlloTS of Zurich would visit those 
rustic strangers, supply them with refre^- 
ment, go about the city with them, and pay 
them f3l possible attention. *^^ 

He continued to cultivate music, though 
^* with moderation," as Bullinger assures us ; 
nevertheless the adversaries of the Gospel 
took advantage of this, and called him ^^ the 
evangelical lute-player and piper." "*Faber, 
on one occasion, reproved him for indulging 
m tliis recreation. *♦ My dear Faber," rej^ied 
Zwingle, with manly frankness, «^ thou know- 
est not what music is. I do not deny that I 
have learned to play the lute and the violin, 
and other instruments; and at worst, they 
serve me to ouiet little children when they 
cry;"* but as for thee, thou art too holy for 
music I— -and dost thou net know, then, that 
David was a cunning player on the harp, and 
how he chased the evil spirit out of Saul 1 
Oh ! if thy ears were but awake to the notes 
of the celestial lute, the evil spirit of ambi- 
tion and greediness of wealth, by which thou 
art possessed, would in like manner depart 
from thee." Perhaps there was someth ing of 
weakness in Zwingle's attachment lo music; 
yet it was in a spirit of open heartedness, and 
evangelical liberty, that ne cultivated an art 
which religion has always connected with her 
loftiest exercises. He composed the musie 
of several of his Christian lyrics, and was not 
ashamed sometimes ^to touch his lute for the 
amusement of the little ones of his fiock. He 
displayed the same kindly disposition in his 
demeanour towards the poor. ** He ate and 
drank," says one of his contemporaries, **with 
all who invited him, he treated no one with 
disdain,-~he was full of compassion for the 
poor, and always composed and cheerful in 
good or evil fortune. No calamity ever daunted 
him, his speech was ever hopeful, — ^his heart 
ever stedfast."**^ Thus did Zwingle continually 
enlarfire the sphere of his infiuence,-^sitting 
alternately at the poor man's scanty board, 
and the banquet table of the great, as his 
Master had done before fiim,-— and never, in 
any situation, omitting an opportonity to fur- 
ther the work with which God had entrusted 
him. 

From the same motive he was indefatigable 
in study. From sun-rise unUl the hour of ten 
he employed himself in reading, writing, or 
translating; the Hebrew especially, during 
that portion of the day occupied much of his 
attention. After dinner he gave audience to 
those who had any communication to make to 
him, or stood in any need of his advice ; he 
walked out in eompany with his friends, and 
visi ted h is people. At two o Vlock he rsaamed 
his walk. He took a short turn aifUr sappei 
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«nd then began writing letters, which ofWn 
encaged him till midnight. He always read 
and wrote standing, and never allowed the 
eustomary allotment of bis time to he dis- 
turbed,exceptforBomevery'iniportantcause."^ 

But the efforts of one man were notenoogh. 
He received a visit about this time from a 
stranger . named Laclan, who brought him 
some of the works of the German Reformer. 
Rheoanos^ a scholar then resident at Bale, 
and an unwearied propagator of Luther's 
writings in Switzerland, had sent this man to 
Zwingle. It had occurred to Rhenanus that 
the hawking of books might be made a pow- 
erful means of spr(?ading the doctrines of the 
Gospel. '* Ascertain, " said Rhenanus to 
Zwingle, **whetiier this Lucian possesses a 
sufficient share of discretion and address ; if 
it shall appear that he does, let him go from 
city to city, from town to town, from village 
lo village, nay from house to house, — all over 
Switzerland, carrying with him the writings 
of Luther, and especially the exposition of the 
Lord's Prayer, written for tlie laity ."^ The 
more it is known, the more purchasers will it 
find. But be sure to let him take no other 
books ;in his pack, for if he have none but 
Luther's, he will sell them the faster." To 
this expedient was many a Swiss family 
indebted for the gleam of liffht that Ibund an 
entrance into their humble dwelling. There 
was one book, however, which Zwingle should 
have caused to be circulated before any of 
Luther's— the Gospel of Jesus Christ 

An opnortunity of displaying his zeal in a 
new fieia of service was soon afforded him. 
Samson, the famous dealer in indulgences, 
was joorneying by slow stages toward Zurich. 
This vender of disreputable wares had arrived 
from Schwitz at Zug on the 20th of Septem- 
ber, 1518, and had remained at Zng three 
days. An immense crowd had gatherM about 
him in that town. Those of the poorest class 
were the most eager of the throng, and thus 
prevented the rich from making their way to 
Jiim. This did not suit the monk's purpose, 
and accordingly one of his attendants kept 
crying out to the populace :-^** Good people, 
do not press forward so hard. Clear the way 
for those who have money. We will do our 
best afterwards to satidfy those who have 
none.'* From Zug, Samson and his company 
went on to Luceme,«^rom Lucerne to Un- 
derwaldenj-'-^nd thence, passing through a 
cultivated lefion (X the Alps, with its rich 
interjacent viTlage3,*-8kixting the everlasting 
snows of the Oberland^^and displaying their 
Romiah merchandise for sale in every inhabit- 
ed spot ot the loveliest district of Switzerland, 
— they arrived at length in the neighbourhood 
of Berne. At first, the monk received an 
intimation that he would not be allowed to 
enter the city ; but eventually, by the aid of 
some interested auxiliaries within, he suc- 
ceeded in gaining admission, and spread out 
his stall in Su Vincent's church. He there 
began to cry up his wares more loudly than 
ever. "Here," said he to the rich, **are 
indulgenoes on parchment^ for one crowa! — 



There," addressing himself to fte poor, " are 
absolutions on common paper, for two batz 
only !" One day, a knight of high name, 
Jacob von Stein, presented himself before him, 
mounted on a prancing dapple-grey charger. 
" Give me," said the ktiight, *« an indulgence 
for myself; for my troop^ which is five hun^ 
dred strong ;-*for all the vassals on my 
domain of Belp; and for all niy ancestors; 
and I will give you in return this dapple grey 
horse of mine." It was a high price to ask 
for a hone. Nevertheless, the charger pleased 
the barefooted Carmelite. The bargain was 
stru^^k, the beast was led into the monk's 
stable, and all those souls were duly declared 
to have been delivered forever from the pains 
ofhelI."^On another occasion, a burgher oh* 
tained from him for thirteen florins, an indul- 
gence, by virme of which, his confessor was 
authorized to absolve him, among other 
things, from every kind of perjnry.**° Samson 
was held in such reverence, that the council- 
lor. Von May, an old man of enlightened 
mind,having dropped some expressions against 
him, was obliged to ask pardon of the haughty 
monk on his knees. 

The last day of his stay had now arrived. 
A deafening clamour of bells gave warning to 
the inhabitants of Berne that the monk was 
about to take his departure. Samson was in 
the church, standing on the steps of the high 
al tar. The canon, Henry Lupuins, Zwingle's 
former master, officiated as his interpreter. 
M When the wolf and the fox come abroad 
together," said the canon AnseJm, addressing 
the Schultheiss von V^atteville, " the wisest 
plan for you, worshipful Sir, is to gather yonr 
sheep and your geese with all speed into a 
place of safety." But the monk cared little 
for such remarks as these, which, moreover, 
seldom reached his ears. "Fall on your 
knees," said he to the superstitious^ crowd ; 
"repeat three pater fiosiera and three ava 
nutrias, and your souls will instantly be as 
pure as they were at the moment of your 
baptism." The multitude fell on their knees 
forthwith. Then determined to outdo himself, 
Samson cried out, " I deliver from the tor- 
ments of purgatory and bell the souls of all 
the people of Berne who have departed this 
life, whatsoever may have been the manner or 
the place of their death." These mountebanks, 
like those who perform at fairs, always 
reserved their most astounding feat for the 
last. 

Samson, now heavily laden with coin, 
directed his course towards Zurich, through 
the Argan and Baden. As he proceeded on 
his joorney, this Carmelite, who had made so 
soriy a figure when he first crossed the Alps, 
displayed an increasing pomp and pride of 
retinue. The bishop of Constance, haying 
taken umbrage because he had not applied to 
him to legalize his bulls, bad forbidden all the 
curates of his diocese to open their churches to 
him. At Baden, however, the curate did not 
venture to persevere in obstructing the holy 
traffic. The monk's effrontery rose to a high- 
er piteh* Pacing round the churoh-yard at 
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the head of a proeeMion, he nsed to fix his 
eyes on some object in the air, while his 
acoWtes were chauntinj^ the hymn for the 
dead, and pretendinfjr that he saw the liberated 
souls flying up from the church-yard towards 
heaven, to cry out: *^Ecce volard! Behold! 
they fly !" One day a man, residing in the 
neighbourhood, found his way into the tower 
of the church and mounted to the belfry; 
presently a quantity of while feathers floated 
in the air, and felt thickly on the astonished 
procession : *' Behold ! they fly !^* cried the 
waggish citizen of Baden, from his lofty 
perch, still shaking more feathers, out of a 
pillow that he had unripped. Many of the 
bystanders laughed heartily at the jest.^^ Sam- 
son, on the contrary, was greatly incensed,^ 
nor could he be appeased until assurances were 
given him that the man was at times disorder- 
ed in his intellect. He left Baden quite 
crest-fallen. 

Pursuing his jonrney, he arrived about the 
end of February, 1519, at Bremgaiten, whither 
he had been invited by the Schultheisa, and 
the second curate of the town, both of whom 
had seen him at Baden. The dean of Brem- 
garten, Bullinffer, was a man, than whom 
none, in all that country, stood higher in 
public estimation. He was but ill-informed, it 
18 true, as to the errors of the Church, and 
imperfectly acauainted with the word of God; 
—-but his frank disposition, his overflowing 
zeal, his eloquence, his liberality to the 
poor, his willingness to do kind offices for his 
humble neighbours, made him universally 
beloved. In his youth he had formed a con- 
nection of aconscientiotis kind with the daugh- 
ter of a counciibr of the same town. Such was 
the custom with those members of the priest- 
hood, who wished to avoid a life of profligacy. 
Anna had brought him five children, and his 
numerous family had in no degree diminished 
the consideration in which the Dean was held. 
There was hot in all Switzerland a more hos- 
pitable house than his. Being much addicted 
to the chaSe, he was often seen, surrounded by 
ten or a dozen dogs, and accompanied by the 
lords of Hall wyll, the abbottof Mury, and the 
partricians of Zurich, scouring the fields and 
forests in his vicinity. He kept open house, 
and not one among all his guests was a blither 
man than himself. When the deputies, who 
were sent to the Diet, passed through Brem- 
ffarten, on their way to Baden, they never 
failed to take their seats at the Dean^s table. 
*• BuUinger," said they, "keeps court like 
some powerful baron." 

Strangers, when they visited the house, 
were sure to remark a boy of intelligent as- 
pect, whom they found among its inmates. 
This was Henry, one of the Dean*8 sons. The 
child in his t^uriiest years passed through 
many imminent perils. He had been seized 
with the plague, and reduced to such extremi- 
ty, that he was thought to be dead, — and 
preparations were making for his burial, 
when, to the joy of his parents, he gave signs 
that he was yet alive. At another time, a 
vagrant enticed him from the bouse^ and was 



carrying him oflT, when some pa8serM)y to- 
cognisM and rescued him. At the age of 
three years, he already knew the Lord*8 
prayer and the Apostles' creed ; and would 
often steal into the church, mount his father's 
pulpit, gravely stand up there, and reof^t at 
the full pitch of his voice, *< I believe in God 
the Father, &c., &c." When he was twelve 
years old, his parents sent him to the grammar 
school of Emmeric,— >not without feelings of 
strong apprehension, for those were dangerous 
times for an inexperienced boy. Instances 
were frequent of students, to whom the disci- 
pline of a nniversity appeared too severe, ab- 
sconding from their college in troops, carrying 
children along with them, and encamping in 
the woods,— whence they sent out the young- 
est of their party to beg, or else, with arms in 
their hands attacked travellers, plundered 
them, and then consumed the fruit of their ra 
pine in debauchery. Henry was happily pre- 
served from evil in his new and distant abode 
Like Luther, he gained his subsisience by 
singing at the doors of houses, for his father 
was resolved that he should learn to depend 
on his own resources. He had reached the 
age of sixteen when he first opened a New 
Testament. ** I there found," said he, " all 
that is necessary for man's salvation, and from 
that hour I came to the conclusion that we 
must follow the Holy Scriptures alone, and 
reject all human additions. 1 neither trust the 
Fathers, nor myself; but I explain Scripture 
by Scripture, adding nothing, and taking 
nothing away.*'*** God was in this way train- 
ing up the youth, who waa afterwards to be 
the successor of Zwingle. He is the author 
of that manuscript chronicle from which we 
so frequently quote. 

It was about this time that Samson arrived 
at Bremgarteuy with all his train. The stoa^ 
hearted Dean, not in the least intimidated by 
this little army of Italians, gave notice to the 
monk that he must not vend his merchandise 
within his jurisdiction. The Schultheiss, the 
town-council, and the second pastor, all friends 
of Samsoh, were assembled m a room of the 
inn, where the latter bad taken up his quar- 
ters, and clustered in much perplexity round 
the irritated monk. The Dean entered the 
chamber. "Here are the Pope's bulls ! " said 
the monk, " open your church to me ! " 

The Deak. " l will suffer no one, under 
colour of unautbenticated letters like these 
(for the bishop has not legalized them,) to 
squeeze the purses of my parishionere.'* 

The Monk, in u wlemn tone, ^ The Pope 
is above the bishop. I charge you -not to de- 
prive your floek of so marvellous « grace." 

Tni Dean. " Were it to cost me my life, 
—I will not open my church." 

The Moioc, in great anger* *^ Rebellious 
priest ! in the name of onr most holy lord, the 
Fope, I pronounee against thee the greater 
excommunication,— nor will 1 grant thee ab- 
solution until thou hast paid a penalty of three 
hundred ducats for tbis unheard of presump- 
tion." 

Thk DeaHi turning to go out agmn. "1 
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am prepared to answer for myeelf before 
my lawful judges ; as for thee, and thy ex- 
comroonication, I hare nothing to do with 
either." 

Thb Monk, trantporied wiihragc^^^^^HmA- 
strong beast that thou art! I am going straight 
to Zurich, and there I will lodge my com- 
plaint with the deputies of the Confederation.*^ 

Thb Dkan. — " I can show myself there as 
well as thou, and thither will I ^o.*' 

While these things were passmg at Brem- 
garten, Zwingle^ who saw the enemy gradu- 
ally draw nigh, was preaching with jrreat 
Tigoar agiainst indulgences .^The vicar, Faber 
of Constance, encouraged him in this, and 
promised him the support of the bishop.'^ "I 
Know,'* said Sampson, on his road to Zurich, 
^ that Zwingle will speak against me, but I 
will atop his mouth/' Assuredly, Zwingle 
felt too eeeply the sweetness of the pardoning 
grace of Christ to refrain from attacking the 
paper pardons of these presumptuous men. 
Like Luther, he often trembled on account of 
sin ; but in the Saviour he found deliverance 
from his fears. Humble, yet strong-minded, 
he was continually advancing in the know- 
ledge of the Lord. ** When Satan," said he, 
*^ attempts to terrify me^ crying aloud: Lo! 
this and that thou hast left undone, though 
God has commanded it !-»the gentle voice of 
the Gospel brings me instant comfort, for it 
whispers: What thou canst not do (and of a 
troth thou canst do nothing),— iAa^ Christ 
does for thee, and does it thoroughly ." " Yes !" 
continued the pious evangelist, •* when my 
heart is wrung with anguish by reason of my 
impoteiKse, and the weakness of the flesh, my 
spirit revives at the sound of these joyful 
words: Christ is thy sinlessness! Christ is 
thy righteousness t Christ is the Alpha and the 
Omega ; Christ is the beginnin£and the end ; 
Christ is all; he can do all!*^ All created 
things will disappoint and deceive thee ; but 
Christ, the sinless and the righteous, will ac- 
cept thee." — " Yes, it is He," exclaimed 
Zwingle, ^* who is our righteousness, and the 
righteousness of all those who shall appear as 
righteous forever before the throne of God t" 

Confronted by truths like these, the indul- 
gences could never stand : Zwingle, therefore, 
hesitated not to attack them. ^*No man," 
said he, ** has power to remit sins,— except 
Christ alone, who is very God and very man 
in one.*" Go, if thou wilt, and buy indulgen- 
ces. But be assured, that thou art in nowise 
absolved. They who sell the remission of 
sins for money, are but companions of Simon 
the magician, the friends of Balaam, the am- 
bassadors of Satan." 

The worthy Dean Bullinger, still heated by 
his altercation with the monk, arrived before 
him at Zurich. He came to lay a complaint 
before the Diet against the shameless traffick- 
er, and his fraudulent trade. Deputies sent 
by the bishop on the same errand were already 
on the spot, with whom he made common 
caase. Assurances of support were proflered 
him on all hands. The same spirit which 
animated Zwingle was now breathing over 



the whole city. The eouneil of state resolved 
to prohihit the monk from entering Zurich. 

Sampson had arrived in the suburbs, and 
alighted at an inn. Already be had his foot 
in the stirup to make his entry into the city, 
when he was accosted by messengers from 
the council, who offered him the honorary 
wine-cup, as an agent of the Pope, and at the 
same time intimated to him that he might 
forego his intention of appearing in Zurich. 
^ I nave somewhat to communicate to the 
Diet, in tiie name of his Holiness," replied 
the monk. This was only a stratagem. It 
was determined, however, that he should be 
admitted ; but as he spoke of nothing but his 
bulls, he was dismissed, after having been 
forced to withdraw the excommunication be 
had pronoiineed against the Dean of Brem- 
garten. He departed in high dudgeon ; and 
soon after the Pope recall^ him mto Italy. 
A cart, drawn by tliree horses, and loaded 
with coin, obtain^ under false pretences from 
the poor, rolled before hioa over those steep 
roads of the St. Gothard, alon^ which he had 
passed eight months before, indigent, unat- 
tended, and encumbered by no burden save 
hispapers.**" 

The Helvetic Diet showed more resolution 
at this time than the Diet of Germany. The 
reason was, that no bishops or cardinals had 
seats in it. And accordingly the. Pope, un- 
supported by those auxiliaries, was more 
guarded in his proceedings towards Switzer* 
land than towards Germany. Besides this, 
the affair of the indulgences, which occupies 
so prominent a place in the narmtive of the 
German Reformation, forms but an episode 
in the history of the Reformation in Switzei- 
land. 

Zwingle's seal overlooked all considera- 
tions of personal ease or health ; but continued 
toil at last rendered relaxation necessary. He 
was ordered to repair to the baths of Pfefiers» 
" Oh !" said Herus, one of the pupils resident 
in his house, who in this parting salutation 
grave utterance to a feeling iiehich was shared 
by all to whom Zwingle was known, '* had I 
a hundred tongues, a hundred mouths, and a 
voice of iron, as Virgil says — or rather, had I 
the eloquence of Cicero, never eould I expfess 
how much I owe you, or how much pain I 
suffer from this separation."^* Zwingle, how- 
ever, was constrained to go. His journey to 
Pfeffers led him through the friffhtful gorge 
formed by the impetuous torrent of the Jamina. 
He descended into that «« infernal gulf," to use 
the phrase of Daniel the hermit, and reached 
the baths of which he was in quest, — a site 
continually shaken by the din of the tumbling 
torrent, and moistened by the cloud of spray 
that rises from its shattered waters. In the 
house in which Zwingle was lodged, it was 
necessary to bum torches at noonday ; and it 
was the belief of the neighbourhood that fear^ 
ful spectres might sometimes be descried glid- 
ing to and fro amidst the darkness: and yet 
even here he found an opportunity of servinff 
his Master. His affability won the hearts of 
many of the invalids assembled at the baths. 
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Of tbis cumber was the celebrated poet, Philip 
Ingentinus, a professor of Fribarg, in the Bris* 
gau, who from that time became a streoDOus 
Bopporter of the Reformation,** 

God was watching over his work, and it 
was his will to hasten it. The defect of 
Zwingle consisted in his strength^ Strong in 
bodily constitution, strong in character, strong 
in talent, he was destined to see all his strength 
laid low in the dust, that he might become such 
an instrument as God lovee best to epiptoy. 
There was a baptism with which he yet need- 
ed to be baptized ,-^the baptism of adversity, 
infirmity, weakness, and pain. Luther had 
received it in that season of anguish when 
piercing cries burst forth from his narrow cell, 
and echoed through the long corridors of the 
convent at Erfurth. Zwingk was to receive 
it by being brought into contact with sickness 
and death. In the history of the heroes of 
this world, — of such men as Charles XII. or 
Napoleon,-^there is always a critical moment 
which shapes their career and ensures their 
future glory; it is that in which a conscious- 
ness of their own strength is suddenly impart- 
ed to them. And a moment not less decieive 
than this, — ^though stamped with an impress 
allogether </t^eref}/,— is to be found in the 
life of every heroic servant </^orf; — it is tliat 
moment in which he first recognises his abso- 
lute helplossness and nothingness;— then it is 
that the strength of God is communicated to 
him from on high. A work such as tbat which 
Zwinffle was called to perform is never ac- 
compOshed in the natural strength of man; it 
would in that case come to naught, just as a 
tree must wither which is planted in its full 
maturity and vigour. The plant must be 
weak, or its roots will never strike; the min 
must die in the earth, or it cannot bring forth 
much fruit. God was about to lead Zwingle, 
and with him the work which seemed to be 
dependent on him for succes8,«^to the very 

gates of the grave. It is from amidst the dry 
ones, the darkness and the dust of death, that 
God delights to raise His instruments, when 
He designs to scatter light and regeneration 
and vitauty over the face of the earth. 

While Zwingle was buried among the stu- 
pendous rocks that overhang the headlong tor- 
rent of the Jamina, he suddenly received in- 
telligence that the plague, or the'W«a^ ieaih^^^^ 
as it was called, had visited Zurich. This 
terrible malady broke out in August, on 6t. 
Lawrence's . day, and lasted till Candlemas, 
sweeping away during that period no fewer 
than two thousand fiv^ hundred souls. The 
young people who resided under Zwingle's 
roof had immediately chitted it, according to 
the directions he had left behind him. His 
bouse was deserted therefore— but it was his 
time to return to it. He set out from Pfefiers 
in all haste, and appeared once more among 
his flock, which tne disease had grievously 
thinned. His young brother Andrew, who 
would gladly have stayed to attend upon him, 
he sent back at once to Wildhaus, and from 
that moment gave himself up entirely to the 
victims of that dreadful scourge. It was his 



daily task to testify of Christ and bis oonso 
lations to the sick.* His friends, while they 
rejoiced to see him still unharmed, while the 
arrows of pestilence were flying thick around 
him, were visited neverthel^ with mimy se- 
cret misgivings on his account.'"** Do g<>od," 
was the language of a letter written to him 
from B^le, by Conrad Brunner, who himself 
died of the plague a few months afterwards ; 
— '*but at the same time be advised to take 
care of your own life.*' The caution came too 
late ; Zwingle had been seized by the plague. 
The great preacher of Switzerland was stretch- 
ed on a bed from which it was probable he 
might never rise. He now turned his thoughts 
upon tbe state of his own soul, and lifted up 
his eyes to God. He knew that Christ bad 
given him a sure inheritance; and pouring 
forth the feelings of his heart in a hymn fuu 
of unction and 8iHiplicity,^the sense and the 
rhythm of which we will endeavour to exhibit, 
though we should fail in the attempt to copy 
its natural and primitive east of language, — 
he cried aloud : 

Lo at my door 
Gaunt death I spy ;^ 
Hear, Lord of lite, 
Thy creature's cry. 

The arm that hung 
Upon the tree, 
Jesus, uplift—- 
And rescue me. 

Yet, if to quench 
My sun at noon 
Be thy behest,*'* 
Thy will be done I 

In faith and hope 
Earth I resign. 
Secure of heaven, — 
For I am thine I 

The disease in the mean time gained ground ; 
his friends in deep aflliction beheld the man on 
whom the hopes of Switzerland and of the 
Church reposed ready to be swallowed up by 
the grave. His bodily powen and natural fa- 
culties were forsaking nim. His heart was 
smitten with dismay ; yet he found strencrth 
sufficient left him- to turn towards God, and to 
cry: 

. Fierce grow my pains : 

Help, Lord, in haste ! 

For flesh and heart 

Are failing fast. 

Clouds wrap my sight, 
My tongue is dumb, 
Lord, tarry not. 
The hour is come."** 

In Satan's grasp 
On hell's dark brink 
Mv spirit reels, 
An, must I sink t 



* M. de Chateaubriand had forgotten this fact, 
and a thousand similar ones, when he remarked 
that "the Protestant pastor abandons the helpless 
on the bed of death, and is never seen rushing 
into the grasp of the pestilence." (Eseay on 
English Literature.) 
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No, Je0Ut, no ! 
Him I defy. 
While here bendath 
Thy cross I He. 

The Canon Hoffmdn, sincerely attached to 
the creed which he profeeeed, eoald not bear 
the idea of seeing Zwingle die in the errors 
which he had inculcated. He waited on the 
prinoiiw] of the chapter. «* Think/* said he, 
^of the peril of his seal. Has he not given 
the name of fantastical innovators to aU the 
doctors who have taaght for the last three 
hundred and eighty years and upwards — Al* 
exaoder of Hales, Saint Bonaventura, Al- 
bertofl Magnus, Thomas Aquinas, and all the 
eanonists % Does he not affirm that the doe« 
trines they have broached are no better than 
dreams into which they have fallen, with their 
hoods drawn over their eyes, in the gloomy 
eoraera of their cloisters? Alas! it would 
have been better for the city of Zurich had he 
mined our vintages and harvests for many a 
year ; and now that he is at death's door I be- 
seech yon save his poor soul !'* It would ap- 
pear that the principal, more enlightened than 
the canon, did not think it necessary to con- 
vert Zwingle to St. Bonaventura and Albertus 
Magnus. He vras left undisturbed 

Great was the consternation that prevailed 
throughout the city. The believers cried to 
Qod night and day, earnestly entreating that 
He would restore their faithful pastor.'* The 
alarm had spread from Zurich to the moun- 
taina of Tockenburg. Even in that elevated 
region the plagae had made its appearance. 
Seven or eight persons had fellen a prey to it 
in the village : among these was a servant of 
Nicholas, Zwtngle'sbrother.^No tidings were 
received from the Reformer. **hei me Know," 
wrote young Andrew Zwingle, " what is thy 
state, my beloved brother ! The abbot, and 
all our brothere salute thee." It would seem 
that Zwingle's parents were already dead, 
since they are not mentioned here. 

The news of Zwingle*8 illness, followed by 
a report of his death, was circulated through- 
out Switzeriand and Germany. *^ Alas !" ex- 
claimed Hedio, in tears, •'the deliverer of 
our country, the trumpet of the Gospel, the 
magnanimoos herald of the truth is stricken 
with death in the tfower and spring-tide of his 
age!'"* When the intelligence leached BAle 
that Zwingle was no more, the whole city re- 
sounded with lamentations.'* 

Bat that glimmering spark of life which had 
been left unqnenchc^, began now to bum 
more brightly. Thcugh labouring still under 
great bodily weakness, his soul was impressed 
with a deep persuasion that God had called 
him to replace the candle of His word on the 
deserted eandlestiek of the Ohnreb. The plague 
had relinquished its victim. With strong 
emotion Zwingle now exclaimed :— 

My Father God, 
Behold me whole ! 
Again on earth 
AltvingsouU 

31 
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Let sin 1 
My heart annoy, 
But fill it, lA>rd, 
With holy joy. 

Though now delayed, 
My hour must come. 
Involved, perchance. 
In deeper gloom.* 

It matters not ; 

Rejoicing yet 

ril bear mj yoke 

To heaven^B bright gate.t 

As soon as he was able to hold a pen, (it 
was about the beginning of November,} he 
wrote to his family. Unspeakable was the 
joy which his letter imparted to all his rela^ 
tives,^*' but especillay to his younger brother 
Andrew, who himself died of the plague in 
the course of the following year, leaving Ulrio 
to lament his loss with tears and cri^, sur- 
passing the measure,-— as he himself remarks, 
—even of a woman's pas8ion.*^^At BAle, Con- 
rad Brunner, Zwingie's friend, and Bran6 
Amerbach, the celebrated printer^— both young 
men, — had been carried to the grave after 
three days' illness. It was believed in that 
city that Zwingle also had perished. There 
was a general expression of srief throughout 
the university. " He whom God loves/' said 
they,<*ismadeperfectinthemomingoflife.*^*^ 
But what was their joy when tidings were 
brought, first by ColUnus, a student from Lu- 
cerne, and afterwards by a merchant of Zu- 
rich, that Zwingle had been snatched from the 
brink of the gravc'^^The vicar of the Bishop 
of Constance, John Faber. that early friend of 
Zwingle, who was afterwards his most violent 
opponent, wrote to him on this occasion : — 
" Oh, my beloved Ulric ! what joy does it give 
me to learn that thou hast been delivered uom 
the jaws of the crael pestilence. When thy 
life is in jeopardy, tlie Christian common- 
wealth has cause to tremble. The Lord has 
seen it good by this trial to incite thee to a 
more earnest pursuit of eternal life." 

This was indeed the end which the Lord 
had in view in subjecting Zwingle to trial; 
and the end was attained, but in another way 
than Faber contemplated. This pestilence of 
the year 1519, which committed such frightful 
ravages in the north of Switzerland, became 
an effectual agent in the hands of God for the 
conversion of many souls.*^But on no one did 
it exercise so powerful an influence as on 
Zwingle. The Gospel, which he bad hereto- 
fore embraced as a mere doctrine, now became 
a great reality. He rose from the dark bor- 

* These words were fulfilled in a remarkable 
manner, twelve years afterwards, on the bloody 
field of Cappel. 

t Although these three fragments ofpoetrv have 
their respective date attached to them, *' at tne be- 
ginoinff , — in the middle,--iit the end — of the sick- 
ness,' "and tmly represent the feelings of Zwin- 
gle at the different epochs, it is probable that they 
were not thrown into the form into which wo now 
find them, until after his recovery.* KSee BuUin* 
ger, M8.) 

X 
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dere of the tomb witb a new heart Hia zeal 
became more ardent, his life more holy, his 
preachingr more free, more Christian, more 
persuasive. This was the epoch of Zwingle's 
complete emancipation: henceforward he de- 
voted himself entirely to God. Bat, along 
with the Reformer, the Reformation, also, of 
Switzerland receiyed new life. The scourge 
of God, *< the great death," while it ranged 
over those mountains, and swept along those 
valleys, impressed a character of deeper holi- 
ness on the movement which was taking place 
within their bosom. The Reformation, as 
well as Zwingle, was immersed in the waters 
of sanctified affliction, and came forth endued 
with a purer and more vigorous vitality. It 
was a memorable season in the dispensations 
of God for the regeneration of the Swiss people. 
Zwingle derived an accession of that strength 
of whicn he stood so much in need, from his 
renewed communion with his friends. With 
Myconius especially he was united by the 
bonds of a strong affection. They walked 
side by side, each supporting the other, like 
liQther and Melancthon. Oswald was happy 
at Zurich. His position there was a constrained 
one, it is true ; but the virtues of his modest 
wife made him amends for all his discomforts. 
It was of her that Glareanus said, ** Could I 
meet a young woman resembling her, I would 
prefer her to a king's daughter.' The enjoy^ 
ment which Zwingle and Myconius found in 
their reciprocal friendship was sometimes 
broken in upon, however, by the voice of a 
faithful monitor. That monitor was the canon 
X^loctect, who was continually calling on 
Myconius to return to Lucerne, the place of 
his birth. «* Zurich is not thy country," said 
he, ** but Loceme« Thou say est that the Zu- 
richers are thy friends; I acknowledge it: but 
canst thou tell how it will fare with thee when 
the shadows of evening begin to fall on thy 
path ? Remember thy duty to thy country:*** 
such is my desire, my entreaty, and, if I may 
BO speak, my command !" Following up his 
words by acts, Xyloctect caused Myconius to 
be elected rector of the collegiate school of his 
native city. Oswald then hesitated no longer ; 
he saw the finger of God in this nomination, 
and, great as wad the sacrifice demanded of 
him, ne resolved to make it. Might it not be 
the will of the Lord to employ him as His in- 
strument in publishing the doctrine of peace 
in the warlike canton of Lucerne 1 But how 
shall we describe the parting; between Zwin- 

?rle and Myconius 1 On either side, their 
arewell was accompanied with tears. "Thy 
departure," observed Ulric in a letter written 
to Oswald shortly afterwards," has been such 
a discouragement to the cause which I defend, 
as can only be compared to that which would 
be felt by an army drawn np in order of battle, 
were it suddenly deprived of one of its wings.*^ 
Alas! now I feel the value of my Myconius, 
and can perceive how often, when I dreamed 
not of it, he has upheld the cause of Christ" 
Zwingle felt the loss of his friend the more 
acutely, by reason of the debilitated state to 
which the plague had reduced him. " It has 



enfeebled my memory," be complains, in a 
letter dated 30th November, 1519, "and pros- 
trated my spirits." While he was yet scarcely 
convalescent, he had resumed all his labours. 
" But," said he, " I ofVen, in preaching, lose 
the thread of my discourse. My whole frame 
is oppressed with lao&raor, and 1 am little bet- 
ter than a dead man.^' Besides tliis, Zwin- 
gle's opposition to indulgences had arousi^d 
(he animosity of those who supported them. 
Oswald encouraged his friend bv the letters 
he wrote to him from Lucerne. Was not the 
Lord, at this moment, giving a pledge of his 
readiness to help, by the protection which he 
afforded in Saxony to the mighty champion 
who had gained such signal victories ovec 
Romel "What thinkest thou," said Myco- 
nius to Zwingle, " of the cause of Luther T 
For my part, I have no fear either for the 
Gospel or for him. If God does not protect 
bis truth, by whom else shall it be protected T 
All that I ask of the Lord is, that he will not 
withdraw his hand from those who have no- 
thing so deer to them as hia Gospel. Go on 
as thou hast begun, and an abundant reward 
shall be bestowed upon thee in heaven." 

The arrival of an old friend at this time 
brought some cpmfort to Zwingle^ in his grief 
for the removal of Myconius. Bunali, who 
had been Ulricas master at B&le, and who had 
since succeeded the Dean of Weaen, the Re- 
former's uncle, arrived at Zurich in the first 
week of the year 1620, and Zwingle and he 
formed the resoluUon of taking. a journey to 
B41e together^ to see their common friends.' ^^ 
Z wingless visit to B&le was not unproductive 
of good. " 0, my dear Zwingle," wrote John 
Glother, at a later period, "never shall I 
forget tliee. My gratitude is thy doe for tha 
kindness displayed by thee daring thy stay at 
Bftle, in visiting me aa thou didst,-*nie, a poor 
schoolmaster, a man without name, witboac 
learning, without merit, and in a low condition. 
My affections thou hast won by that elegance 
of manners, that indescribable fascination, by 
which thou subduest all hearts,*-and, I might 
almost say, the very sU>nes.'*^^But Zwingle'e 
earlier friends derived still ?rpater benefit from 
his visit. Capito and Hedio, with many 
others, were electrified by his powerful dis- 
courses; and the former, adopting the same 
coarse at B&le which Zwmgle had pursued at 
Zurich, began to expound St. MaUhew's Gos- 
pel to an auditory which continually increased 
in numbers. The doctrine of Christ manifested 
its power in searching and warming the heart. 
The people received it with joy, and bailed 
the revival of Christianity with eager acolama- 
tions.'^^fhe Reformation had already dawned. 
A proof of this was soon seen in a conspiracy 
of priests and monks, which was formed 
against Capito. Albert, the young Cardinal- 
archbishop of Mentz, who was deslroos to 
attach so learned a man to his person, took 
advantage of this circumstance, and invited 
him to his court* Capito, seeing the difficul- 
ties with which he was surrounded, accepted 
the invitation.*^ The people thought themselves 
aggrieved, their indignation was roused against 
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the priestB, and the oi^^ was thrown into oom* 

motion.*** Hedio was spoken of as Capito's 
suoeessor; but somo objected to his youth, 
and others said, »' He is his diseiple.'* ** The 
truth,'* said Hedio^ «* is of too pungent a qua- 
lity. There are susceptible ears, which it 
cannot ^il to wound, and which are not to be 
wounded with iniponiiy.^ No matter; I will 
not be turned aside from the straight road." 
The monks redoubled their eiforts. <* fieware,'' 
was their language in the pulpit, *« of giving 
credence to those who tell yon that the sum 
of Christian doctrine is to be found in the 
Gospels, and in the Epistles of St. Paul. 
Scoius has rendefred greater service to Chris- 
tianity than Paal himself. All the learning 
that has been preached and published has 
been stolen from Scotus. The utmost that 
certain persons have been able to aehiere in 
their attempts to gain a reputation for them- 
selres, has been to mix up a few words of 
Greek and Hebrew with his matter, so as to 
perplex and darken the whole.'"" 

The tnmult continued to increase; there 
was reason to fear that after Capito's depart- 
ure, the opposition wonld become still more 
powerful. *«I shall be left almost alone, 
weak and insignificant as I am," said Hedio, 
** to stroggte with those fi)nnidableraoii6tei8."'^ 
In this emergency he betook himself to God 
for 6oceour;-^nd in a letter to Zwingle, ex^ 
pressed himself thus :^i*^ Support my cou- 
rage by frequent letters* Learning and reli« 
gion are now between the hammer and the 
anvil. Luth«r has been condemned by the 
nniTersifies of Louvain and Cologne. If evor 
the Church was in imminent peril, she is so 
at this hour.!""* 

Capito quitted Bftle for Mentz on the 38th 
of April ; and Hedio succeeded him. Not 
eontent with the public assemblies which 
were held in the church, where he continued 
the lectnies on Saint Matthew, he resoWed, 
as he wrote to Luther, to institute, in the en- 
suing month of June, private meetings in his 
own boose, that he might impart more fami- 
liar instrue^n in the Gospel to such as 
should desire it. This powerful method of 
eommonieating religious Knowledge, and awa>- 
kening the concern and affection of believers 
for divine things, could not fail on this, as on 
every occasion, to excite the concurrent oppo- 
sition of worldly-minded laymen, and an ar^ 
rorant priesthood,— classes which are equally 
inimical, though on different grounds, to every 
attempt to worship God anywhere but within 
the enclosure of certain walls. But Hedio 
was not to be driven from his purpose. 

About the period when he conceived this 
praiseworthy design at B4le, there arrived at 
Zurich one of those characters, who, in revo- 
Intionary times, are often thrown up like a 
foul scum upon the agitated snrfaceot society. 

The senator G rebel, a man highly respect- 
ed at Zurich, had a son namml Conrad, a 
younff man of remarkable talents, a deter- 
mined enemy to ignorance and superstition, 
— ^which he assailed with the keenest satire; 
vehement and overbearing in his manners, 



sarcastic and acrimonious in his speech, de- 
stltnte of natural affection, addicted to disso- 
lute habits, frequent and loud in professions 
of his own intej^rity, and unable to discover 
anything but evil in. the rest of mankind. We 
mention him here because he was destined 
afterwards to a melancholy celebrity. Just 
at this time, Vadianus contracted a marriage 
with one of Conrad's sisters. The latter, 
who was then a student at Paris, where his 
own misconduct prevented him from making 
any progress, having a desire to be present 
at the nuptials, suddenly appeared about the 
beginning of June, in the midst of his family. 
The prodigal son was welcomed by his poor 
father with a gentle smile; by his tender 
mother with many tears. The tenderness of 
his parents could not change that unnatural 
heart. . Some time afterwards, on the recovery 
of his worthy but unfortunate mother from an 
illness which had nearly proved fatal, Conrad 
wrote to his brother-in-law Vadianus. *^ My 
mother is well again; and has taken the 
management of the house once more into her 
own hands. She sleeps, rises, begins to 
scold, breakfasu, scolds again, dines, re- 
sumes her scolding, and never ceases to tor- 
ment us from moinmg to night. She bustles 
about, overlook inor kettle and oven, gathering 
and strewing, toils continually, wearies her- 
self to death, and will soon have a relapse."*^ 
Such was the man who sabseouently attempt- 
ed to lord it over Zwingle, ana who acquired 
notoriety as the leader of the fanatical Ana- 
baptists. Divine providence may have per- 
mitted such characters to appear at the epoch 
of the Reformation, in order that the contrast 
furnished by their excesses might display 
more conspicuously the wise, Christian, and 
moderate spirit of the Reformers. 

Every thing indicated that the struggle be- 
tween the Gospel and the Papacy was about 
to commence. *^* Let us stir up the wavet- 
ers," said Hedio, in a letter to Zwingle, 
** there is an end to peace ; and let us fortify 
our own hearts; we have implacable enemies 
to encounter. '"^^ Myconius wrote in the same 
strain; but Ulric replied to these warlike ap- 
peals with admirable mildness. **I could 
wish," said he, <* to conciliate those stubborn 
men by kindness and gentleness of demeanour, 
rather than to get the better of them in an^ 
controversy.*^ For if they call our doctnne 
(thoujgh ours it is not) a doctrine of devils, 
that is not to be wondered at ; I receive it as 
a token that we are the ambassadors of God. 
The devils cannot remain silent in Christ's 
presence." 

Desirous as he was to follow the path of 
peace, Zwingle was not idle. Since his ill- 
ness bis preaching had become more spiritual 
and more fervent. More than two thousand 
of the inhabitants of Zurich had received the 
word of God into their hearts,-^onfessed the 
evangelical doctrine,— «nd were qualified to 
assist in its propagHtion. 

Zwingle's faith is the same as Luther's; 
but it rests more upon argument than his. 
Luther is carried forward by the internal im« 
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pulse, Zwlnffle hj the attraction of tbo light 
revealed to him. In Luther's writings we 
£nd a deeply seated personal conriction of 
the preciouSness of the eross of Christ to his 
own soul ; and this earnest, unfaltering con* 
vtetion gives life and energy to all that he 
says. The same thing, undoubtedly, is found 
in the writings of Zwingle, but not in the 
same degree. His contemplations have been 
fixed rather on ^e Christian system as a 
whole ; he reveres it for its surpassing beauty, 
for the light which it sheds upon the soul of 
man, for the everlasting life which it brings 
into the worid. In the one ihe affections are 
the moving power, — ^in the other the uadei^ 
standing; and hence it happens that persons 
not experimentally acquainted with the feith 
which animated these two disUn]gulshed dis- 
ciples of the Lord, have fallen into a gross 
error, and represented the one as a mystic, 
the other as a rationalist. The one is more 
pathetic, it may be, in the exposition of his 
faith— the other is more philosophic ; but the 
same truths are embraced by both. Second- 
ary questions, perhaps, they do not always 
regard under the same aspect ; bat that faith 
which is one, that faith which renews and 
justifies all who possess it,—- that faith which 
no confession, no formulary of doctrine, can 
ever adequately express,— is the property of 
each alike. The opinions of Zwingle have 
often been so erroneously stated, that it seems 
necessary to give a summliry of the doctrine 
which he then preached to the people who 
flocked in crowds to hear him in the cathedral 
of Zurich. 

Zwingle beheld in the fall of the first man 
a key to the entire history of the human race. 
'* Before the fall," said he, in one of his di»- 
courses, ^ man had been created with a free 
will, so that if he had been willing he might 
have falfiUed the law; his nature was pure; 
the disease of sin had not yet tainted it;^-hi8 
life was in his own hands. But having de- 
sired to be *as God,*^-he died; — and not he 
alone, but all that are born of him. All men, 
then, being dead in Adam, must ever remain 
60, until the Spirit, which is God himself, 
raises them out of death.'** 

The people of Zurich, who listened eagerly 
to the impressive preacher, were overwhelmed 
with sorrow when their eyes were first opened 
to the sinful condition of mankind; but the 
word of consolation was next administered, 
and they were taught the remedy by which 
the life of man is renewed. **Ghrt8t, very 
man and very God,""^ said the eloquent de- 
scendant of the shepherds of the Toclcenburg, 
*' has purchased for us an everlasting delive- 
rance. He who died for us is the eternal God : 
his passion, therefore, is an eternal aacrifice, 
and has a perpetual efficacy;^^ it satisfies the 



* These expressions and others which we have 
alreadv quoted, or &haU proceed to quote, are ex- 
tracted frorn a work published by Zwingle in 
1523, in which he reduced into a compendium the 
doctrine which he had then been preaching for < 
several years. *'Hic recensere ocepi," he says, ! 
"qwe ex verbo Dei predicavi.'* i 



divme Jvstiee fotfever upon behalf of aD who 
rely upon it with a^firm and unshaken faith.** 
— ^« Where sin is,** said the Reformer again, 
^^ death roust needs follow. But Cbrisi had 
no sin, neither was there guile foond in his 
mouth; nevenheleas he suffered death. — 
Wherefore? but because he suflfered it in Our 
stead* He was content to die, that he might 
restore us to life;*'* andferasoioeh as he bad no 
sins of his own, the Father, in his infiuite 
mercy, laid upon biro the iniquity of us all.** 
•p-*«Tbe will of man,** argued the Christian 
orator, «*had rebelled against the Most Hi^h; 
it vras necessary, therefore, for the re-establish- 
ment of the eternal order of things, end the 
aalvation of man, that the human will shonldt 
in Christ, give place to tbedivhie«"»'U was a 
frequent remark of his that the expiaiory death 
of Jeeua Christ had taken place for Uia benefit 
of the faithful, or the people of God.'^ 

The souls that hungered after salvation in 
the city of Zurich found eomfort in these good 
tidings ; but there were some errors of ancient 
growth which their minds still harboured, and 
which it was needful to extirpate. Following 
cot the great trath that salvation is the gift of 
God, Zwingle pleaded powerfully against the 
pretended merit of ha man. works. *^ Since 
eternal salvation,'* said he, ** proceeds solely 
from the merits and the death ef Christ, the 
notion of merit in our works is no better than 
vanity and folly, — ^not to call it eeoselees im- 
piety.**^ If we could have been saved by our 
own works, Christ's death would have been 
unnecessary. All who have ever come to 
God have come to him by the death of Jesus.'* '*^ 

Zwingle was not ignorant of the objections 
which this doctrine excited amongst a portion 
of his auditory. There weie some who wait- 
ed on him for the purpose of stating those oh- 
jections. He answered them from the pulpit 
thus : *^ Some persons, rather speculative than 
pious, perhaps, object that this doctrine makes 
men reckless and dissolute. But wixat need 
we care for the objeotioas and plana that may be 
conjured up by the speculations of meiu All 
who believe in Christ areassared that whatever 
comes f^om God is necessarily good. If then 
the Gospel is of God, it is good.*^And what 
other power is there that could bring in righte- 
ousness, truth, and love among the ohiidrea 
of menV*-— ^^O Grod, most meraifu), most 
righteous. Father of all mercies !" cried he in 
a transport of devotion, ^* with what marvel- 
lous love hast then embraced us,— even us thy 
enemies.'^ How great and how fuU is the hope 
thou hast impaited to oa, who merited no 
other portion than despair ? To what a height 
of glory hast thoa vouchsafed, in thy beloved 
Son, to exalt our meanness and nothingness { 
Surely it is thy purpose by this unspeakable 
Love, to constrain us to /one ihet in return.** 

Pursuing this idea, he next showed that 
love to the Redeemer was a law more power- 
ful than the commandments. "The Christian,** 
said he, " being delivered from the law, de- 
pends entirely on Christ Christ is his rea- 
son, his counsel, his riffhteousnesst his 
sanotification, his whole SMvation. Christ 
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Nves mod more« in him. Christ alone leads 
him pn hie way, and he needs no other 
g[aide.'^''^Then making use of a comparison 
well adapted to the comprehension of his hear* 
ers, he added : ** When a ^Temraent forbids 
its citiaens, under pain of death, to receive 
any pension or largess from the hands of fo* 
feigners, how senUe and eas^ is that law to 
those who, for the sake of their fatherland and 
liberty, would, of their own aecord, abstain 
from so unworthy an act ! But on the con- 
trary, bo^ harsh and oppressive does it ap- 
pear to thise whooarefor nothing but their 
selfish gains! Even so it is thai the righte- 
ous man lives free and joyful in his love of 
ricrhteousness, while the unrighteous man 
walks painfully under the burden of the law 
that condemns him.'^''* 

In the cathedral of Zurich, that day, there 
were many old soldiers who could appreciate 
the truth of these words;— and can wetieny 
that love is the most powerful of lawgivers 1 
Are not all its requisitions immediately ftilfill- 
ed t Does not the beloved object live in our 
hearts, and there enforce obedience to all that 
be has enjoined 1 Accordingly Zwtngle, as- 
suming a still bolder tone as he proceeded, 
testifi^ to the people of Zurich that love to 
the Redeemer was the only motive that could 
impel man to the performance of actions ac- 
ceptable to God. ^ Works done out of Christ 
are worthless,'* said the Christian teacher, 
*' since every good work is dons by him,— -in 
him,-— and through htm, wtiat is there that we 
can lay claim to for ourselves 1 Wheresoever 
there is faith in God, iAere God himself abides, 
^nd wheresoever God is, there is awakened 
a zeal which ur^and constrains men to good 
works.i* See to it, only, that Christ be in tbee^ 
and thou in Christ,^— and fear not but be will 
work in thee. Of a truth the life of a Chris- 
tian man is but one continual good work, be- 
gun and carried forward and brought to com- 
pletion>*-bj Ged alone,""* 

Deeply impressed with the greatness of that 
love of God which is from everlasting, the 
herald of grace adopted a strain of impassion- 
ed earnestness in the invitations whicn he ad- 
dressed to the irresolute and fearful. ** How 
is it," said he, ** that you fear to draw ni?h to 
that tender Father who has chosen us 1 why 
has he chosen us of his free mercy I Why 
has he called usi Why has he drawn us to 
himself? to this end only, think you, that we 
sfaonld shrink from approaching him t"*^ 

Such was the doctnne put forth by Zwingle. 
It was the doctrine preached by Jesus Christ 
himself. '^If Luther preaches Christ, he 
does what I do," said the preacher of Zurich* 
*^ He has led to Christ many more souls than 
1 : — ^be it so. Yet will I bear no other name 
than that of Chritt^ whose soldier I am, and 
who alone is my head. Never has a single 
line been addressed by me to Luther, or by 
Luther to me. And wlw ?— that it mi^bt be 
maniiest to all how uniform is the testimony 
of the Spirit of God r— since we, who have had 
no communication with each other, agree so 
closely is the doetrine of Jesus Cbrist.">^ 



The success whieh attended on Zwingle's 
preaching corresponded to its fidelity.'^ The 
spacious cathedral was too small to contain 
the multitude of his hearers. All believers 
united in praising God for the new life which 
had begun to auicken the inanimate body of 
the Church. Many strangers from every can- 
ton, who came to Zurich, either to attend the 
Diet, or for other purposes, embraced the new 
dootrines, and carried the precious seeds of 
truth into all the valleys of Switzerland. 
From populous cities and lirom hamlets hidden 
in the glen, onecry of rejoicing gratitude arose 
to heaven. *« Switzerland," said Nicholas 
Hag«us«in a letter written from Lucerne, »^ has 
heretofore dven birth to many a Caesar, and 
Scipio, and Brutus ; but scarcely could she 
number among her ofispring one or two to 
whom Christ was tmlv known, and who had 
Isarned to nourish souls with the divine word 
instead of doubtful disputations. Now that 
Divine Providence has given to Switzerland 
Zwf^ade for a preacher, and Oswald Myco<* 
nius tor a professor, religion and sacred litera- 
ture are reviving in the midst (^ us. happy 
Helvetia, wouldst thou only rest from war, 
satisfied with the ?loiy thou bast already 
won in arms, and cultivate in future that truer 
glory which follows in the train of righteous- 
ness and peace!"*'"—** It was reported," said 
Myconius, in a letter to Zwingle, ** that thj 
voice could not be heard at the distance of 
three paces, fiut we 'find now how false a 
tale it was; for thou art heard over all Swit- 
zeriand."*"" it is a noble courage with which 
thou hast aimed thyself," said Medio, writing 
from Bftle; **I will follow thee as far as I 
have strength."*"— "I have listened to thy 
teaching," wrote Sebastian Hofmeister of 
Schaffblnsen, in a letter dated from Con- 
stance: '*God grant that Zurich, the head 
of our confederacy, may be healed of its dis- 
ease, that so the whole body may be restored 
to soundness.*^ 

But Zwingle met with adversaries as well 
as admirers. ** Wherefore," said some, ** d oes 
he concern himself with the political affairs 
of Switzerland!"— »*Why,»* said others, 
** does he repeat the same things so often in 
his religious instructions ?" In the midst of 
these conflicting judgments, the soul of 
Zwingle was often overcome with dejection. 
It seemed to him that a general confusion was 
at hand, and that the fiatbrio of society was on 
the point of being overturned.'^ He began to 
apprehend that it was impossible for good to 
make its appearance in one quarter, but evil 
must spring up to coenteractit in another.^If 
atone moment hope shone in his mind, it was 
ihstantly succeeded by fear. But he soon re- 
covered from his depression. ** The life of 
man here below is a warfare,'* said he ; *^ he 
who would inherit glory nrust foce the worid 
as an enemv, and, like David, force the 
haughty Goliath, exulting in his strength, to 
bite the dust."— ''The Church," said he 
again, using the very expression which Lu- 
ther had employed, '' has been purchased by 
blood, and by blood must it be restored.'^'Ths 
x2 
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more nrnneroos are the stains that defile it, 
the more namerous also most be the Herea- 
lean arms employed to cleanse away that 
Augean filth.^^I fear little for Lnther," added 
he, *'*' though he be assailed by the thunder- 
bolts of the Romish Jupiter."^® 

Zwingle had need of rest; he repaired to 
the waters of Baden. The curate of the place, 
who had been one of the Pope*s body-guard, a 
man of good character, but destitute of learn- 
ing', had earned his benefice by carrying the 
halberd. Tenacious of his'military habits, he 
passed the day and a portion of the night in 
joyial company, while Staheli, his vicar, was 
nnwearied in pfenning all the duties of his 
calling.^^ Zwingle sent for this young minis- 
ter. •* I have need,'* said he, *♦ of helpers in 
Switzerland ;" — and from that moment, Sta- 
heli became his fellow-labourer. Zwingle, StU- 
heli, and Luti, who was afterwards a pastor at 
Winterthur, lived under the same roof. 

Zwingle's self-devotion was not to miss its 
reward. The word of Christ, which he 
preached so diligently, was ordained to bring 
forth fruit. Many of the Magistrates had been 
converted ; they had found comfort and strength 
in God's holy word. Grieved to observe 
with what effrontery the priests, and especial- 
ly the monks, in their addresses from the 
pulpit, uttered anything that came uppermost 
m their minds, the Council issued an ordi- 
nance by which they were enjoined to ** deliver 
nothing in their discourses but what they 
should have drawn from the sacred fountains 
of the Old and New Te8taments.">»It was in 
1320 that the civil power thus interfered for 
the first time in the work of the Reformation, 
—fulfilling the duty of the Christian magis- 
trate, as srnne afikm ; because the first duty 
of a magistrate is to uphold religion, and to 
protect the paramount and vital interests of 
the community;— depriving the Church of 
its liberty, say others, — bringring it under sub- 
jection to the secular power, and opening the 
way for that long tram of calamities which 
has since been engendered by the union of 
Church and State. We will not here attempt 
to decide that great controversy by which more 
than one nation is antated at the present day. 
Let it soflSce us to have marked its origin at 
the epoch of the Reformation. But there is 
that in the fact iuelf which we must also 
mark ;— the act of those magistrates was itself 
an effect produced by the preaching of the 
word of God. The Reformation in Swflzer- 
land was now emerging from the sphere of 
individual conversions, and becoming a na- 
tional work. It had first sprung up in the 
hearts of a few priests and scholars; it was 
now spreading abroad, and lifting itself oh 
high, and assuming a station of publicity. 
Like the waters of the sea it rose by degrees, 
until it had overspread a wide expanse* 

The monks were confounded,^ — they were 
enjoined to preach only the word of God, and 
that word the majority of them had never read ! 
Opposition provokes opposition. This ordi- 
nance became the signal for more violent at- 
tacks against the Reformation. Plots were 



now formed against the cnrate of Zurich, and 
his life was in danger. One evening, when 
Zwingle and his assistants were quietly con- 
versing in their house, they were disturbed by 
the hasty entrance of some burffhera, who in- 
quired :—'* Have you strong bolts oo your 
doors ?" and added, ^* Be on your guard to- 
night.'*—'^ We often had alarms of this kind," 
adds St&heli, *^but we were well armed, and 
there was a watch set in the street for onr 
protection."*"^ 

Elsewhere, however, measures of most atro- 
cious violence were resorted to;— en old inha- 
bitant of Schaff hausen, named Gaster, a man 
distinguished for his piety, and for an ardour 
few, at his age, possess, having himself derived 
much comfort from the light which he had 
found in the Gospel, endeavoured to oommo- 
nicate it to his wife and children. In his seal, 
which perhaps was not duly tempered with 
discretion, he openly attacked the relics, the 
priestcraft, and the superstition with which that 
canton abounded. He soon became an object 
of hatred and terror even to his own family. 
Pereeiving at length that evil designs were 
entertained against him, the old man fled, 
broken-hearted, from his home, end betook 
himself to the shelter of the neighbouring 
forest There he continued for some days, 
sustaining life upon such scanty food as the 
wilds afforded him, when suddenly, on the 
last nigVt of the year 1530, torebes flashed 
through the whole extent of the forest, while 
yells of infuriated men, mingled with the cry 
of savage houndB^ echoed fesmully through its 
deepest recesses. The Council bad ordered 
the woods to be scoured to discover hiA re- 
treat. The hounds caught scent of their prey, 
and seized him. The unfortunate old man was 
dragged before the magistrate, and summoned 
to allure his faith; st^fiistly refusing to do 
so, he was beheaded. ^^ 

But a Ittde while after the New Year's 
day that witnessed this bloody execution, 
Zwingle was visited at Zurich by a yoang 
man about twenty-eight yeare of age, tall of 
stature, and of an aspect which denoted can- 
dour, simplicity, aaddifiidense,^%e introduced 
himself by the name of Berthold Haller. 
Zwingle immediately recognised the celebra- 
ted preacher of Berne, and embraced him with 
that affability which rendered his address so 
fascinating.*^ Haller, whose native place was 
Aldingeo, in Wuriemberg, had studied first at 
Rotwell, under Rubellus, and subsequently at 
Pforzheim, where he had Simler for his mas- 
ter, and Melancthon for a fellow-pupil. The 
Bernese about that. time manifested a desire to 
make their republic the seat of letters, as it 
was already powerful in arms. Rubellus and 
Haller, the latter of whom was then twenty- 
one years of age, repaired to Berne acooidingly 
Haller soon became a canon there, and was 
afterwards appointed a preacher of the cathe- 
dral. The Gospel proclaimed by ZwiogU 
bad found its way to Berne. Haller believed: 
and from that time he felt a wish to have p»- 
sonal interoourse with the gifted man, whoic 
he already revered as a hthex* His jonznsy 
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to Zorfeli, ttDdertaken with this Ttew, M 
been annoaneed by Mjeoniiu. Such were 
the circomslaneee of the meetingr between 
Heller and Zwingle. Heller, whoee cherao- 
terietic was meekness of disposition, eonfided 
to ZwinjHe the trials with which he was beeet; 
and Zwin^le who was eflNoently endowed 
with fortitude, oooimamcated to Haller a por^ 
tion of his own coorage. ^ My spirit*' said 
Berthold, ** is overwhelmed. I cannot endure 
each harsh treatment. I am resolved to give ap 
my pulpit, seek a retreat with Wittembach, 
at Bftle, and en>p1oy myself for tiie foiore in 
the private study of theScriptuTes.*'— -»' Alas !" 
replied Zwingle, ** a feeling of discouragement 
often takes poesession of me likewise, when I 
am unjustly assailed. Bat Christ awakens 
my conscience by the powerful stimuhis of 
his threateninffs and promisee. He rouses 
my fears by declaring:— ^7%o«otfoer Mai/ be 
aAamed cf me before men, ef him will I be 
adorned before mv Father f— and then he ffi ves 
me comfort by addin?: — Whotoeoer ekaU ontu^ 
feu me btfore men^ aim will I eonfen b^ore 
my Falher. O, my dear Berthold, oe of good 
eheer ! Our names are written above in charac- 
ters that dan never be effaced, as citizens of the 
heavenly city.*" Formypartlamready todie 
for Christ.^ Let those wild beais' cubs of 
yours,'* be added, »^ only once give ear to the 
doctrine of Jesus Christ, and you will see how 

fentle they wHi become.* But you must ad- 
ress yourself cautiously to the work, lest they 
turn and rend you." Hal]er*s courage rose 
again. *'My soul," said be to Zwinffle, " has 
cast off her slumber. I must needs preach 
the Gospel. Christ must again be received 
within those walls from which he has so long 
been banished.^"' Thus was Bertfaold's lamp 
kindled afresh by UIric's,r— and the timid 
Haller could now unshrinkingly encounter the 
savage brood of bean *^that gnashed their 
teeth,'* says Zwingle, «* and longed to devour 
him." 

But it was in another quarter that the per- 
secution was to begin in Switzerland. The 
wariike canton of Lucerne was about to take 
the field, like a champion sheathed in mail, 
and ready for theeharee. The military spirit 
bad fulV sway in this canton, which was 
much addicted to foreign alliances ; and the 

nt men of the city would knit their brows 
ley heard so much as a pacifie whisper 
breathed to damp the martial ardour of their 
country. It happened, however, that some of 
Lucber*s writings found their way into the 
city, and there were certain citizens who set 
tiiemselves to peruse them. With what hor^ 
tor they were seized as they read on! It 
seemed to them that none but an infernal hand 
could have traced those lines; their imagina- 
tion was excited, their senses were bewildered, 
and they fiincied that the room was filled witli 
devils gathering thickly round them, and gla- 
ring on them with a sardonic leer.*" They shut 
the book, and cast it from them in affright 

* The reader is awaro, that a bear is the armo* 
tial device of the Canton of Berne. 



Oswaldf who had heard these ringu)arvi«leiw 
related, never spoke of Luther except to his 
most intimate friends ; contenting himself wiUi 
simply setting forth the gospel of Christ. 
The cry nevertheless was raised through the 
whole city :^-**To the stake with Luther and 
the schoolmaster (Myconias!")!"—^^! am as- 
sailed by my enemies," said Oswald to a 
friend of his, **• as a ship is beaten by the tern* 
pest;"*" One day, early in the year 1630, he 
was unexpectedly summoned to appear before 
the Council. **Vou are strictly enjoined," 
said the magistrates, " never to read Lniher's 
writing to ^our pupilsy-^never to mention his 
name m their heariiig,*-*never even to think 
of him yourself."^ The lords ofLueenie were 
dis)>os6d, we- perc^ve^ to confine their juri»> 
diction within no narrow bounds. Shortly 
after this, a preacher delivered a Aene philip- 
pic against hereey from the pulpit-i^A power- 
ful effect was produced upon the auditory ; all 
eyes were turned upon Oswald, for against 
whom else could the preacher have meant to 
direct his discourse ? Oswald remained quiet 
in his s^t, as if the matter had not coneemed 
him. But when he and hie friend, the canon 
Xyloctect, amongst the rest of the congrega- 
tion, were retiring from the chumb, one of the 
councillors, came up to them, with an air that 
betrayed his internal discomposure, and said 
in an angry tone: — ^* How now, ye disciples 
of Luther, why do ye not defend veur Mas- 
ter 1" They made no reply. •* I live," said 
Myconius, «»in the midst of savage wolves; 
but I have this consolation that the greater 
part of them have loet their fangs. They would 
bite if they could, and since &ey cannot bite 
they howl." 

The Senate was now convened^ for the tu- 
mult among the people was increasing. ^' He 
is a Lutheran !" said one of the conncillois. 
^' He broaches new doctrines !" said another. 
*' He is a seducer of youth !" said a third. 
*Mjet him appear! let him appear!" The 
poor schoolmaster appeared accordingly, and 
bad to listen to fresh interdicts and threats. 
His guileless spirit was wounded and depress- 
ed. His gentle wife could only comfort him 
by the tears of sympathy which she shed. 
*^ Every one is against me," said he, in the 
anguish of his heart ^ Whether shall I turn 
me in the storm, or how escape its fury f 
Were it not for the help that Christ gives me, 
I should long since have sunk under this per- 
secution."'''-^^* What matters it," said Doctor 
Sebastine Hofmetster, writing to htm from 
Constance, ** whether Lucerne will give you a 
home or noti The earth is the Lonl*s. The 
man whoee heart is steadfast finds a home ia 
every land* Were we even the vilest of men* 
our cause is righteous, for we teach the word 
of Christ." 

Whilst the truth was struggling against so 
much opposition at Lucerne, it was gaining 
^ound at Zurich. Zwingle was unwearied 
m his labours. Desirous of studying the 
whole of the Scriptures in the original lan- 
guages, he had applied himself diligently to 
the acquisition of the Hebrew under the di 
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VMtion of John Boschefstein, a diaeipfo of 
ReoGhlin. But in studying the Scnptures, 
his object was to make their oontents known* 
The peasants wlio brought their produce on 
Fridays to the market of Zurich showed grsat 
eagerness to become ao<^oainted with the word 
of God. To meet their desire, Zwiagle, in 
December, 1530, had commenced the practice 
of expounding every Friday a portion of the 
Psalms, previously making that portion the 
snbjeet ot his private meditations. The Re- 
formers always connected deep study with lap 
horioos ministry; — the ministry was the end, 
the study was but the means. They were 
equally diHgent in the closet and the public 
assembly. This union of learning with Chris- 
tian love is one of the chaiact«ristics of the 
period. In his Sunday exercises, Zwcngle 
aiW having commeoted on St. Mathew^s nar- 
rative of the life of our Saviour, proceeded to 
show in a course of lectures on the Acts of 
the Apostles, how the doctrine of Christ had 
been published to the world. He next ex- 
plained the rules of the Christian life, as they 
are set forth in the Epistle to Timotjiy ;*^he 
drew arguments for the refutation of errors in 
the doetriae from the Epistle to the Galatians, 
p*4ind to this hs joined the two Epistles of 
St. Peter, in order to prove to the despisers of 
St. Paul, that one and the same spirit ani- 
mated both the apostles; he ended with the 
Epistle to the Hebrews, diat he might exhibit 
in their full extent the benefits which flow 
from the gift of Jesus Christ, as great high- 
priest of Mlievers. 

But Zwingle devoted not his attention solely 
to men of mature age; he laboured also to 
kindle a holy fiie in the bosom of the young. 
X)ne day in the same year, (1591,) as he sat 
in his closetfOoeupied in studying the Fathers 
of the Church, the most striking passages of 
whose works he was collecting, and carefully 
elasaing them in a large volume, the door was 
opened by a young man, whose countenance 
and mien strongly prepossessed him in his 
ihvour.'^ This was Henry Bullinger, who had 
come to visit him on his way home from Ger- 
many, impelled by an earnest desire to form 
an acquaintance with a teacher of his native 
land, whose name was already celebrated hi 
Christendom. The comely youth fixed his 
eyes by turns on the Reformer and his books; 
it seemed as though he felt an instant call lo 
follow his example. Zwingle received him 
with the cordiality that won the hearts of all 
who acoosted him. This first visit had a 
powerful influence on the whole life of the 
student after he returned to his father's roof. 
Another young man had also attracted Zwin- 
gle's regard; this was Gerold Meyer von 
Knonau* His mother, Anna Reinhardt. who 
afterwards filled an important part in Zwin- 
gle's history, had been greatly admired for 
ker beauty, and was still distinguished for her 
virtues. A youth of noble family, John Meyer 
von Knonau, who had been brought up at the 
eourt of the Bishop of Constance, his kinsman, 
had conceived an ardent affection for Anna ; 
bat she was of plebeian birth. The elder 



> Meyer van Knonan refused his eensent to theii 
union ; and when he found that it had taken 
place, he disinherited his son. In 1513 Anna 
was left a widow with one son and two daogfa- 
teis; and the education of her poor orphans 
now became the sole object of her life. The 
grandfather was inexorable* One day, how- 
ever, the widow's maid-servant having taken 
out young Gerold, a graceful, lively child, 
just three years old, and having stopped with 
him in the fish-market, old Meyer, who was 
sittingr at the window,* happened to observe 
him, followed his movements with his eyes, 
and asked whose child it was, so fresh, and 
beautiful, and joyous. *' It is your own son's 
child !" was the reply. The <ud roan's heart 
was moved; its icy crost was melted in a 
moment : the past was forgotten, and he has- 
tened to clasp in his arms the bereaved wife 
and children of his son. Zwingle felt a fa- 
ther's love for the young, the noble, and cou- 
rageous Gerold, whose &8tiny it was to perish 
in his prime, at the Reformer's side, with his 
hand upon his sword, and surrounded, alas ! 
by the dead bodies of his enemies. Thinking 
that Gerold could not puraue his studies with 
advantage at Zurich, Zwingle, in 1&31, sent 
him to BAle. 

The young von Knonau did not find Zwin- 
gle's friend Hedio at the Univeraity. Capito, 
being obliged to attend the Archbishop Albert 
to tlra coronation of Charles V., had sent for 
Hedio to take his place at Mentx. B&le had 
thus within a brier space been deprived of its 
two inost faithful nreachera; the church in 
that city seemed to be left desolate; but other 
men now came forward. The church of Wil- 
liam Roubli, the curate of St. Albans, was 
thronged by an auditory of four thousand per- 
sons. He inveighed against the mass, pur- 
gatory, and the invocation of saints; but be 
was a man of a contentious spirit, greedy of 
popular admiration^^he antagonist of enot 
rather than the champion of truth. On Cor- 

Eus Christi dsy he joined the great procession ; 
ut, instead of the .relics which it was the 
practice to exhibit, a magnificently decorated 
copy of the Holy Scriptures was carried before 
him, bearing this inscription in large lettera : 
^'Tba BiBLc: this is the true relief all the 
rest are but dead men's bones." Coura|[a 
adorns the servant of God, but oetentation ill 
befits him. The work of an Evangelist is to 
preach the Bible, not to make a pompous 
parade of it. The irritated priests laid a charge 
against Roubli before the Council. A crowd 
immediately assembled in the square of the 
Cordeliere. " Protect our preacher," was the 
cry of the burehers, addressing the Council. 
Fifty ladies of distinction interceded in his 



* Ltieet dess Kindts groisvster turn fUnster 
1188, una eraach das kind in der fischer bianten, 

(Kuie>) 80 frach (friach) und Jrolich aiuen 

(Arcliives des Meyer von Knonau, quoted in a 
biographical nolice of Anna Seinhardl, £rlangen, 
1835, by M. Gerotd Meyer von Knonau.) I am 
indebted to (he kindness of this friend for the ela 
cidaiioa of several obscure passages in Zwingle*s 
history. 
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behalf; but Ronbli was eonpallcd to quit 
B&le. At a later period he was implicated « 
like Grebel, in the disorders of the Anabap- 
tists. The Reformation, in the course of its 
development, never failed to cast out the chaff 
that was mingled with the good grain. 

But now, m the lowliest of chapels, an 
humble voice was heard, that distinctly pro- 
claimed the truths of the Gospel. It was the 
voice of the youthful Wolfgang Wissembur- 
ger, the son of a counsellor of stale, and chap- 
Iain to the hospital. Those of the inhabitants 
of B&te whose eyes were opened to their own 
spiritual necessities, were induced to gather 
round the meek-tempered chaplain, rather than 
the arrogant Roubli. Wolfgang began to read 
the mass in German. The monks renewed 
their clamours : but this time they failedt and 
Wissemburger was left free to preach the 
Gospel — ** because/^ says an old chronicler, 
^ he was a burgher, and his father was a coun- 
sellor."^ These early advantages, gained by 
the Reformation at BMe, gave token of greater 
success to follow. Moreover, they were of 
the utmost importance, as they adfeoted the 
progress of the work throughout the whole of 
the confederated cantons. Zurich no longer 
stood alone. The enlightened city of B41e 
had begun to listen to the new doctrine with 
delight The foundations of the renovated 
temple were widening. The Reformation in 
Switzerland had feached another stage of lis 
growth. 

Zurich, however, was still the centre of the 
movement. But, in the course of the year 
1521, events of political importance occuired, 
which brought bitter grriei to the heart of 
Zwingle, and in a measure distracted the at- 
tention of his countrymen from the preaching 
of the GospeU Leo X. — who had proffered 
his alliance simultaneously to Charles V. and 
to Francis I.—- had at length determined in 
favour of the Emperor. The war between 
the two rivals was about to break out in Italy. 
*^We shall leave the Pope nothing but his 
ears,*' said the French general Lautrec^ This 
sorry jest increased the anger of the Pontiff. 
The King of France claimed the assistance 
of the Swiss Cantons, which, with the excep- 
tion of Zurich, were all in alliance with him ; 
it was afforded at his call. The Pope con- 
ceived the hope of engaging Zurich on his 
side; and the Cardinal of Sion, ever ready for 
intrigue, and relying on his own dexterity and 
eloquence, immediately visited the city, to 
procure a levy of soldiers for his master. But 
he had to encounter a vigorous opposition from 
bis old friend Zwingle. The latter was indig- 
nant at the thought of. the Swiss selling their 
blood to foreigners; his imagination pictured 
to him the Zurichers on the plains of Italy, 
nnder the standard of the Pope and the Empe- 
ror, rushing with levelled pikes against the 
other conf^erates, who were gathered under 
the banners of France; and in the contempla- 
tion of that fratricidal scene, his patriotic and 
Christian sooi was filled with horror. He 
lifted up his admonitory voice in the pulpit. 
^ Will yon rend asunder and destroy the con- 



iBderation1*^eriedbe. '^We give chase to 
the wolves who ravage our flocks; but we set 
no guard against such as prowl around us to 
devour our brethren ! ! there is good reason 
why their robes and hats are ted ; if you only 
twitch those garments of theirs, ducats and 
crowns will fid I out; but if you grasp them 
tightly, you will find them dripping with the 
blood of your brothersoTpur fathers, vour sons* 
your dearest friends."^ In vain did Zwingle 
record his energetic protest. The Cardinal 
with his red hat prevailed, and two thousand 
seven hundred Zurichers marched out under 
the comipand of George Bergner. Zwingle 
was deeply afflicted. His efforts, however^ 
were not wholly unproductive of good. A 
long period was to elapse before the banners 
of Zurich should again be unfurled and carried 
through the city gates at th^ call of a foreign 
prince. . 

Mortified by the ill-success of the causd 
which he had espoused as a citizen, Zwingle 
devoted himself with renewed seal to the 
diffusion of the Gospel. He preached with 
greater energy than ever. ^' 1 will never de- 
sist," said he, ** from my labours to restore 
the primitive unity of the Church of Chrisi*"^ 
He opened the year 1582 with the first of a 
series of discourses in which he pointed out 
the difference between the precepts of the 
Gospel and those of men. When the season 
of Lent arrived, his exhortations assumed a 
still more impressive tone. Having laid th0 
foundations of the new edifice, he. was soli* 
citons to clear away the ruins of the old one. 
** For the space of four years," said he to the 
crowd assembled in the cathedral, *' ye have 
gladly received the holy doctrines of the Gos- 
pel. The love of God has glowed within 
your bosoms, — ^ye have tasted the sweetness 
of the lieavenly manna,— -it is impossible that 
ve should now find savour or sustenance ip 
human traditions.**^ He proceeded to argae 
against the obligation to abstain from flesh at 
particular seasons. ** There are some," he 
cried in a strain of unstudied eloouenoe, ** who 
pretend that to eat flesh is a iaolt, — nay, a 
heinous siur— though God has never forbidden 
it,— but who yet regard it as no sin at all to 
sell human flesh to the foreigner, and deliver 
their brethren to be butchered P'^This bold 
language could not fail to awaken -the indig- 
nation and anger of those among his auditory 
who supports the military compacts with 
foreign states; they inwardly vowed that 
they would never forget iu 

While he preached thus fearlessly, ZwIih 
gle still continued to say mass; he observed 
the rules established by the Church, and even 
abstained from flesh on the appointed da^s. 
He recognised the necessity of enlightening 
the minus of the people in the first place. 
But there were some turbulent spirits who 
acted with less prudence. Roubli, who had 
found an asylum at Zurich, allowed himself 
to be hurried blindly alonff by the impulse of 
an overcharged zeal. He, but lately the 
curate of Saint AlbanS|-«a Bernese captain,— 
and Conrad Huber^ a member of the Gnat 
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CoQDci),— were accufttomed to meet togrether 
at Huberts house, for the express purpose of 
eating flesh on Fridays and Saturdays, an ex- 
ploit in which they gpreatly prided themselves. 
The question of abstinence began to engross 
the public attention. A native of Lucerne, 
who was on a visit in Zurich, said to a citi- 
sen with whom he was familiar: — "You do 
wrong,— -voQ worthy confederates of Zurich, 
—to eat flesh during Lent." TheZuricber: 
<• fiut you also, ^ooi folks of Lucerne, take 
the liberty of eatmg it on days when it is for- 
bidden.'* The Lucemese : ** We purchased 
our lioense from the Pope." The Zuricher: 
•• And we ours from the butcher.** ... If 
it is an affair of money, the one, surely, is as 
good as the other." The Council having 
been celled upon to punish those who trans- 
gressed the ecclegiastical ordinances, request- 
ed the opinion of the curates on this matter. 
Zwingle replied that the practice of eating 
flesh on all days alike was m itself harmless ; 
bot that it was ri^t to abstain from adopting 
it, until the question should have been de- 
cided by some competent authority. The 
other members of the clerical body concurred 
in the same opinion. 

The enemies of the truth took advantage 
df this fortunate circumstance. Their influ- 
ence was last declining, — Zwingle's ascen- 
dancy becoming paramount,— it was neces- 
sary to strike a prompt and vigorous blow. 
They addressed an urgent appeal to the Bishop 
of Constance. " Zwingle," cried they, *' is the 
destroyer, not the pastor, of theLord'sflock.'**' 

The ambitious Faber, Zwingle^s former 
friend, had recently undertaken a Journey to 
Rome, and returned full of zeal for the Pa- 
pacy. To the notions which he had imbibed 
during' his sojourn in that imperious court, we 
must ascribe the first outbreak of the religious 
troubles in Switzerland. The time had now 
arrived for a decisive struggle between ^os- 
|)el-truth and the retainers of the Roman Pon- 
tiff. Until the truth has been exposed to 
hostile efforts, its innate power is never fully 
elicited. It was under the cold shadow of 
opposition and persecution that Christianity 
in its earlier growth acquired the strength by 
which its enemies were eventually discom- 
fited. And at the epoch of the mat revival 
which forms the subject of this history, it 
was the will of God that His truth should 
march onward in the same rugged and thorny 
track. The high-priests then, as in the days 
of the Apostles, set themselves against tne 
new doctrine. But for these assaults, it 
might, perhaps, have remained concealed in 
the secret chamber of a few believing^ hearts. 
But God's purpose waa to manifest it to the 
world. Opposition had the effect of clearing 
new avenues for its passage, launching it on 
a new career, and fixing on it the eyes of the 
entire nation. It operated like the ^st of 
wind that scatters the seed to a distance, 
which otherwise, perhaps, might have lain 
inert and unprofitable in the spot where it 
fell. The tree under whose salutary foliage 
the tribes of Helvetia were to find rest and 



shelter had been planted, indeed, in the depths 
of her valleys ; but the storm was needed to 
give its roots a firmer hold of the soil, and to 
enlarge the covert of its branches. The par- 
tisans of the Papacy no sooner caucrht a 
glimpse of the flame that had been kindled at 
Zurich, than they hastened, while it was yet 
smouldering, to stifle it; but their efforts 
served only to fan it into vigour. 

On the 7th of April, 15^22, in the aAf^r part 
of the day, three ecclesiastics intrusted with 
a mission from the Bishop of Constance, 
entered the walls of Zurich. Two of them 
had an austere and an^ry cast of countenance, 
the third was of gentler aspect. These per- 
sons were Melchior Battli, the bishop's coad- 
jutor, Doctor Brendi, lastly John Vanner, the 
preacher of the cathedral, a man of evangelic 
piety, who was silent throughout the whole 
affair.* It was already late in the evening 
when Luti ran to Zwingle to tell him the 
news. "Oflicers have arrived from the 
bishop," said he, ** some great blow is to be 
struck ; all who favour the old customs are in 
commotion. A notary is now going round to 

give notice of an assembly of the clergy to be 
eld at an early hour to-monow in the Chap- 
teahouse." 

The assembler was held accordingly on the 
following morning ; when the Coa^utor rose 
and delivered a speech, which his opponents 
characterized as violentand arrogant;^ he stu- 
diously refrained, however, /rom mentioning 
Zwingle by name. Some priests who had 
lately been won over to the Gospel, and who 
were yet we^k in their faith, were overawed : 
-—their paleness, their silence, their sighs tes- 
tified that they had lost all courage.^ Zwingle 
stood up and delivered a speech which his ad- 
versaries made no attempt to answer. At 
Zurich, as in the other cantons, the most vio- 
lent enemies of the new doctrine were to be 
found in the smaller Council. The deputies 
having^ been bafiied in the meeting of the 
cler^ now carried their complaint before the 
magistrates ; Zwingle was absent ; they had 
therefore no reply to fear. The result appear- 
ed decisive. 'I'he Gospel and its champion 
were on the point of being condemned without 
a hearing.' Never was the Reformation in 
Switzerland in more imminent peril. It 
seemed destined to be smothered in its cradle. 
In this emergency, the councillors who were 
friendly to Zwingle appealed to the jurisdic- 
tion of the Great Council,^t was their only 
remaining resource, and God was pleased to 
make it availinar for the preservation of the 
Gospel. The Two Hundred were convened. 
The partisans of the Papacy used every en- 
deavour to exclude Zwingle from that assem- 
bly. Zwingle struggled hard to obtain ad- 



• (Zw. 0pp. p. 8.)— J. J. Hottinger (iii. 770 
Ruchat (i. 134, id edition,) and others say, that 
Faber was at the head of the deputation. Zwin- 
gle gives the names of the three deputies, and 
makes no mention of Faber. Tike authors first 
cited have no doubt coniounded two distinct ot- 
fices of the Roman hierarchy,— ihe coadjutor and 
the vicar-general. 
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nuasioo. He knocked at erery doocas h« 
himeelf tells, us, tnd left not a stone unturned;^^^ 
•^bot all in Tain. ** It is impossible V^ said 
the Burgomastem: ** The Council hasiitgoed 
an order to the contrary.** — "Thereupon,** 
says Zwingie, " I desisted, end with heavy 
sighs laid the matter before Him who hears 
the groanings of the prisoner, beseeching him 
to succour his Gospel.*'^" The patient and 
Sttboiissive expectation of a serrant of God is 
never disappointed. 

On the ninth of April the Two Hundred 
were assembled. " We must have our pas- 
tors here,** said those members at once^ who 
were friendly to the Reformation. The smaller 
Councii objected ; but the great Council de- 
tenained that the pastors should -be present at 
the accusation, and might even reply to it, if 
they should think fit. The deputies from 
Constance were ushered in first,—«nd then 
the three curates of Zurich, Zwingle, Engel- 
hard, and the aged Roesehli. 

After the adverse parties who were thus 
brought face to face had regarded each other 
for a while with scrutinizing glances, the Co- 
adjutor rose to speak, *^ If his heart and his 
head had only been matched with his voice,'* 
says Zwingle, "he would have excelled 
Apollo and Orpheus in sweetness, and the 
Gracchi and Demosthenes in power.** 

"The dvil constitution,*' said the cham- 
pion of the Papacy, "and the Christian reli- 
gion itself are threatened with Yutn. Men 
have appeared amongst us teaching newly- 
inTented doctrines, that are equally abomuia- 
ble and seditious.** He went on for some 
time in the same strain, and then fixing his 
eyes on the assembled senators before whom 
he stood : " Continue in the Church,** said 
he, "continue in the Church. Out of the 
Church none can be saved. The ceremonies 
of the Church, alone can bring unlearned 
Christians to the knowledgeof salvation:^" and 
the pastors of the flock have nothing to do but 
to explain the sigrnifieation of these ceremo- 
nies to the people." 

When the Coadjutor bad finished his speech 
and resumed his seat for a moment, he again 
rose, aod was preparing with his colleagues 
to leave the council-hall, when Zwingle earn- 
estly addressed him.*— "Reverend Coadjutor !" 
said he, " and you, Sirs, who bear him com^ 
pany! I beseech 3rou to stay until I have 
answered this charge.** 

Tbb CoADJUToa.'— ^* It is not our commis- 
sion to dispute with any one.'* 

ZwiKOLK. — " I wish not to dispute, but to 
state unreservedly what my doctrine has been 
np to this hour.** 

Thx BouRooMAeTBR RovsT, addressing the 
deputies from Constance : "I pray you listen 
to what the curate has to say in reply." 

Thb Coaujutor.*— " I know too well the 
man 1 have to deal with. Ulric Zwingle is 
too violent for any discussion to be held with 
him.** 

ZwiKOLE.--" Was there ever an instance 
before of an innocent man being so Tehemently 
attacked, and then denied a hearing 1 In tfaie 



! name of that iaith which we all profeas,-— in 
the name of the bapiism which each of us baa 
received, — in the name of Christ, the author 
of salvation and eternal life,''^<^]adjuieyou to 
listen to me ! If you cannot as deputiesr— do 
so, at least, as Chrisiians !** 

AAer having dtschac^ed her idle volley, 
Rome was hastily retreatmg from the field of 
battle. The Reformer was anxious only to 
be heard; the Papal envoys thought but of 
escaping. A cause thus advocated was already 
gained by the one party, and lost by the othejr. 
The Two Hundred could no longer contain 
their indignation ;— -a murmur ran through the 
whole assembly ;^^ again the Burgomaster re* 
monstrated with the deputies. A last, abashed 
and silenced, they returned to their seats. 
Then Zwingle spoke as follows :— 

'* The Reverend Coadjutor talks of doc- 
trines that are seditious and subversive of 
civil authority. Let him learn that Zurich is 
more tranquil and more obedient to the lawa 
than any city in !Switierland,*-a blessing 
which all good Christians attribute to the 
Gospel. What influence so powerful as that 
of Christianity to maintain good order in a 
community?^ As for ceremonies, what pur- 
pose do tbey serve but to disfigure the linea* 
ments of Christ and his followers 1^^ No, — it 
is not by vain observances like these that the 
unlearned multitude can be brought to the 
knowledge of the truth. There is another 
and a better way. It is the way that Christ 
and his apostles have marked out for us,-— 
even the Gospel itself. Let us not betojd 
that the people cannot understand the Gospel. 
Whosoever believes must needs understand. 
The people can believe; therefore they can 
understand. lliis is an operation of the 
Holy Spirit,— not of the human intellect.^' 
With regard to abstinence, let him who thinks 
forty days insufficient, — ^fast, if he will, all tha 
year round :»it concerns not me I All that 
I contend for is, that no one should be com* 
palled to fast; and that the Zurichera ought 
not, for the neglect of this petty observance, 
to be accused of withdrawing themselves 
from the communion of Christians . . .*' 

" I neyer said that !" cried the Coadjutor* 
"No!" said his colleague. Doctor Brendi, 
"he did not say that." But the Senate 
unanimously confirmed the assertion of Zwin* 
gle> 

" Worthy fellow-citizens,*' continued Zwin- 
gle, " let not this accusation move you. The 
fonndation of the Church is the same rock, 
the same Christ — ^that gave Peter his name, 
because he confessed him faithfully. In every 
nation whosoever believes with all his heart 
in the Lord Jesus is accepted of God. Here, 
truly, is the Church, out of which no one can 
be saved.^^ To explain the Gospel, and to obey 
it, — such is the sum of our duty as the minis- 
ters of Christ.** 

" Let. those who live upon ceremonies 
make it their business to explain them !'*-« 
This was probing the wound to the quick. ^ 

A flush passed over the Coadjutor's face, 
but he remained silent The assembly of the 
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Two HoBdred broke up. On the same diiy 
the J came to the lesolotion, that the Pope and 
the cardinals should be requested to explain 
the controverted point, and that in the mean 
time abstinence from j9esh should be observed 
during Lent. This was leaving the matter 
as it stood, and meeting the bishop by an ex- 
pedient to gain time. 

The effect of this controversy was to for^ 
Ward the work of the Reformation. The 
champions of Rome, and those of the new 
doctrines, had enconnteied each other, in»^the 
presence, it might be said, of the whole peo- 
ple, and the issoe had not been to the advan- 
tage of the former. This was the first con- 
flict in a warfare which was destined to be 
long and difiicult, and marked by many vicis- 
situdes of humiliation and rejoicing. But 
Tictory won at the commencement of a contest 
inspires an army with courage, and strikes 
terror into the enemy. The Reformation had 
gained a vantage^ound, from which it was 
not to be disMgra. The Council, indeed, 
found it necessary to proceed with caution ; 
nut the people loudly proclaimed the defeat 
of Rome. ^ Never,'* said they, in the exulta- 
tion of the moment, ** never again can she 
rally her scattered forces.'**' ••You have shown 
the spirit of St. Paul himself," said one of 
Zwingle's conespondents, 'Hn this manful 
attack on those whited walls, — those false 
apostles and their Ananias. The servants of 
Antichrist can now only gnash their teeth 
against you !** — From the heart of Germany 
there came voices that hailed him — '• the glo- 
ry of regenerated theology !"™ 

But in the mean time the enemies of the 
troth were collecting all their strength. If the 
Gospel was to be suppressed at all, there was 
no time to be lost, for it would soon bid defi- 
ance to their efforts. Hofiman impeached the 
Reformer in a written discourse of great length, 
which he addressed to the chapter. ** Even 
though the curate," said he, *^ could bring foi^ 
ward witnesses to prove that certain offences 
or disorders had been committed by ecclesi- 
astics in such and such a convent, or street, or 
tavern, it would be a breach of duty to name 
the delinquents! Why does he insinuate^- 
(it is true I have scarcely ever heard him ray- 
self) that be alone deriv^ his doctrins from 
the fountain-head, while others draw theirs 
from puddles and kennels t^4s it not impos- 
sible,— seeing the difference of men's minds 
—that all preachers should preach alike t" 

Zwinffle defended faimseli in a full assem'' 
bly of the chapter, scattering his adversary's 
charges, ** as a bull with his horns scatters a 
wisp of straw to the wind."^ The affair which 
had appeared so serious, ended in a peal of 
hittghter at the canon's expense. But Zwin- 

gle did not stop here;*-on the 17th of April 
e published a treatise ^on the free toe of 

The Reformer's unconouerable firmness was 
a cause of rejoicing to all who loved the truth, 
and particalarly to the evangelical Christians 
of Germany, afflicted as they were by the long 
imprisonment at Wartbnrg, of that eminent 



apostle wlio had inatappeand in the 
of the Choreh. Already there were instances 
of pastors and believing laymen who had been 
driven into exile by the rigorona edict whieh 
Charles, under the influence of the Papacy, 
had issued at WorraSi--and who had round 
an asylum at Zurich. •* Oh, how it gladdens 
my heart!" was the language of a letter writ- 
ten to Zwinsle by Nesse, the professor of 
Frankfort, whom Luther had visited on his 
way to the Diet : — *'' how it gladdens my heart 
to hear with what boldness yon are preaching 
Christ Jesus! Strengthen by your exhorta- 
tions, I beseech yon, those whom the cruelty 
of unworthy prelates has banished from our 
bereaved chorches.'^^ 

But it was not in Germany alone that the 
friends of the Reformation were exposed lo the 
deadly machinations of their adversaries. Not 
a day passed but seciet meetings were held at 
Zurich, to devise some methodof getting rid 
of Zwingle.^ One day he received an anonjr- 
moos letter, which he immediately commnni- 
eated to his two vicars. '^ You are beset witk 
snares on every side," said the writer; '*a 
potent poison has been prepared to deprive yon 
of life.^ Partake of no food but in your own 
house; eat no bread but what jimx own cook 
has baked. There are those within the walla 
of Zurich who are leagued for your destruction. 
The oracle which has revealed this to me, is 
better entiUed to credit than that of Delphi. 
I am your friend ; my name yon shall know 
hereafter.""' 

On the morning following the day on which 
Zw ingle receiyed this mysterious epistle, jnst 
as StSlieli was entering the Water-church, a 
chaplain stopped him and saidU— '* Leava 
Zwmgje's house wi^ all speed ; a catastro- 
phe is at hand !" Some unknown fanatics, 
who despaired of seeing the Reformation 
cheeked by words, had betaken themselves to 
the dagger. When mighty revolutions are in 
progress, and the foul dregs of society are 
heaved upon its agitated suitace, we often see 
the assassin playing a conspicuous part. 
Zwingle was preserved however, for God 
watched over him. 

But while the plots of the murderers were 
bafiled, the legitimate engines of the Papacy 
were again put in motion. The bishop and 
his counsellors were determined to renew the 
war. Tidings to this effect reached Zwingle 
from every quarter. The Reformer, still lean- 
ing on the word of God, replied with high- 
minded intrepidity ; «• I fear them as a lofty 
crag fears the roaring waves that-dash against 
the base"^ • . erW rw ^fo. ** God being my 
helper," added he. On the 2nd of May, the 
Bishop of Constance issued a mandate, in 
which, without any mention of Zurich, or of 
Zwingle, he complained that evil-disposed 
persons were reviving doctrines which had 
long since been condemned, and that learned 
and unlearned men were alike everywhere 
irreverently discussing the most exalted mva* 
teries. John Vanner, preacher of the cathe- 
dral of Constance, was the first who wan in- 
dividually attacked, .^'l eheoae," aaid be. 
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<*ntlMr1o be a Christtan, tboagh I inowr the 
hatred of muiy, tbim to purohase the friendl- 
ehjp of the world bj foraakine Obrist V^ 

Bot it.waaat Zarieh that the death-blow moat 
be dealt againet the iniant hereay . Faber and 
the biahop knew that Zwingle had many ene- 
miee among the eanoDS. They resolved to take 
adraniage of thia circumstance^ Towards the 
end of May a letter from the bishop was re* 
eeiTed at Zarieh, addressed to the. principal 
and chapter. ^*Sons of the Chufcli,^* said 
the prelate, *' let those perish who will perish ! 
bat let none enticeyou to abandon theChuxoh."^ 
kt the same time, the bishop charged the ca- 
nons to prevent those pernioious doctrines 
which were giving birUi to dangerons sects 
from being preached amonsp them, or made 
the sobjeot of discassion either in private or 
in public. When this letter was read in the 
chapter, all eyeawere tamed upon Zwingle. 
He conld not bnt know what that look impiietl. 
*« Yon think," said he, '' I perceive, that this 
letter has reference to me; be pleased to de- 
liver it to me then, and, by God's help, I will 
answerit" 

Zwingle*a answer, waa imbodied in a work, 
bearing the title of Arehdda^ which signifies 
the «« beginning- and the end;'* «* for/* said 
he, ^ I hope that this my first reply will also 
be my last." In this prodaction, be speaks 
in a very lespectfal manner of the bishop, and 
ascribes all the hostility of which he had to 
complain to the malevolence of a few design- 
ing men. «« What, afler all, is my offence V 
he asks. ^ I have endeavoared to open men's 
eyes to the peril of their sonls ; I have la- 
bonred to bring them to the knowledge of the 
only true God, and Christ Jesus his Son. To 
this end I have employed no subtle argoments, 
bnt the word of truth and soberness, such as 
my brethneaof Switzerland could nnderstand." 
Then exchanging bis defensive posture for 
that of an assailant, he significantly adds : 
^ JuHos Cssar, when he felt that he had 
received a mortal wound, exerted his remain*- 
ing Strang to gather his robe around him, 
that he might fidl with dignity. The down- 
foil of your ceremonies is at hand ; be it your 
caie to give their fote what deoeney you may* 
— «nd to speed the inevitable transition from 
darkness to light."^i 

This was all the effect produced by the 
bishop's letter to the chapter of Zoricfa. Since 
every milder expedient proved ineffectual, it 
became necessary now to strike a vijg^orous 
blow. Faber and Landenberg^ cast their eyes 
around them, and fixed them at last on the 
Diet, the Oouncil of the Helvetic nation.^ De* 
poties from the bishop presented themselves 
before that assembly ; thev stated that their 
master had issued a mandate forbidding the 
priesta of his diocese to attempt any innovu" 
tioD in matters of doctrine; that his injunction 
had been set at naught; and that he conse* 
quently appealed to the heads of the Confede- 
ration to aid him in reducing the rebels to 
obedience, and in maintaining the true and 
ancient faith .'^The enemiea of the Reforma- 
tion bad the ascendancy in this supieme as- 



aembly of tiie nation. Bot a Itttle befbia^ it 
had issued a deoree by which sdl priests were 
required to desist from preaching, on the 
groand that their discourses tended to stir up 
dissensions among the people. This decree 
of the Diet, its first act of interference with 
the Reformation, had not hitherto been en- 
forced ; but UQW, being bent on rigorous mea- 
sonA, the assembly summoned before it Urban 
Weiss, the pastor of Fislisp&ch, near Baden, 
who Was accused by public report of preach"* 
lag the new doctrine and rejecting the old« 
The proceedings against Weiss were suspend- 
ed for a while, at uie intercession of a name* 
roue body of oitiaens, security having first 
been exacted from him to the amount of a 
hundred florins, which were collected by his 
parishioners. ' 

But the Diet had taken a side in the contest ; 
this waa evident, and the monks and priests 
began to recover their courage. At Zurich 
tliey had assumed a haughtier aspect imme- 
diately on the promulgation of the first decree* 
Several members of the Council were accus- 
tomed to visit the three convents ever^ mora* 
ing and evening, and even to take their meals 
there. The monks lectured their well-mean- 
ing guests, and urged them to procure an or- 
dinance from the government in their favour. 
'* If Zwingle will not hold hia peace,^' said 
they, " we will cry out louder than he." The 
Diet had openly espoused the cause of the 
oppressors : the Council of Zurich knew not 
how to act. On the 7th of June it published 
an ordinance forbiddmg any one to preach 
against the monks; but po sooner had thia 
ordinance been voted, than "a sudden noise 
was heard in the council-chamber," says Bu^ 
linger's Chronicle, '* so that all present looked 
at each other in dismay."^ Tranquillity was 
not restored; on the contrary, the contest 
which was carried on in the pulpits ^row 
warmer every day. The Council appointed 
a committee before whom the pastora of Zu- 
rich and the readers and preachers of the coih 
vents were respectively summoned to appear 
in the Principal's dwelling-house. AiWr a 
keen debate, the Burgomaster enjoined bollv 
parties to refirain from preaching any thing 
that miffht breed discoid. *' I cannot submit 
to this Injunction," said Zwingle ; " I claim 
the right of preaching the Gospel freely, with- 
out any condition whatsoever, agreeably to the 
former ordinance. I am bishop and pastor of 
Zurich; it is to me that the care of souls has 
been confided. I am under the obligation of 
an oath, from which the monks are exempt. 
They are the party who ought to give way,-^ 
not I. If they preach what is raise, 1 will 
contradict them, were it even in the pulpit of 
their own convent. If I myself preach any 
doctrine eontnury to the Holy Gospel, then I 
desire to be rebuked, not only by the chapter, 
but by any private eitiaen, and, moreover, to 
be punished by the Coancil."^-^*'Andwe," 
said the monks, *« on our part, demand permis^ 
sion to preach the doctrines of St. Thomas." 
The committee of the Council, after mature 
deliberation, determined <* that Thomas Aqui 

y 
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nas, Sootns, and the other doetors should be 
hid aside, and that preachers should con6ne 
themselves to the Holy Gospel." A^in, 
therefore, the truth was triumphant. But the 
an^rer of those who supported the Papacy was 
inflamed to a higher pitch. The Italian ca- 
nons could not conceal their fbry. Thsy oast 
insulting glances at Zwingle in the chapter, 
and seemed to be thirsting for his blood.^ 

These tokens of hostility eoold not intimi- 
date Zwingle. There was one place in Zurich 
where, thanks to the Dominicans, no ray of 
light had hitherto entered ; this was the non- 
nery of Oetenbach. The daughters of the first 
families of Zurich were accustomed to lake 
the veil there. It seemed unjust that these 
poor females, shut up within the walls of their 
convent, should alone be debarred fVom hear- 
ing the word of God. The Great Council 
ordered Zwingle to visit them. The Reformer 
accordingly mounted the pulpit which none 
but the Dominicans had hitherto occupied, and 
delivered a sermon **0n the clearness and 
certainty of the word of God."^' HeafVerwards 
published this remarkable discourse, which 
produced a great efifect, and still further con- 
tributed to exasperate the monks. 

An event now occurred which enlarged the 
sphere of this religious animosity, and com- 
municated it to many a heart which had as 
yet been a stranger to its influence. The 
Swiss, under the command of Stein and Win- 
kelried, had suffered a bloody defeat at Bicocca. 
They had inade a gallant attack on the enemy ; 
but the artilleiTofPescara and the lantknechts 
of that same rreundsberg whom Luther had 
encountered at the door of the Council-hall at 
Worms, had overthrown officers and stand- 
ards, and whole companies at once had been 
mowed down and exterminated. Winkelried 
and Stein, with many inferior chiefs, who bore 
the Illustrious names of Mulinen, and Dies- 
bach, and Bonstetten, nnd Tschudi, and Pfyf- 
fer, had been lef\ on the field of battle. Schwitz, 
in particular, had been bereft of the bravest of 
her sons. The mangled remnant of that dis- 
astrous conflict returned to Switzerland, ear^ 
vying mourning in their train. A cry of un- 
mingled lamentation resounded from the Alps 
to the Jurft, from the Rhone even to the Rhine. 

But no one felt this calamitv more keenly 
tiian Zwingle. He immediately addressed a 
letter to the canton of Schwitz, to dissuade the 
citizens of that state from engaging again in 
foreign service. " Your ancestors,'* said he, 
with all the warmth of a true-hearted Switzer, 
*^ contended with their enemies in defence of 
their liberties; but never did they imbrue their 
hands in Christian blood. These foreign wars 
bring upon our country incalculable evils. 
The an^r of God descends upon the States, 
and Swiss liberty is almost lost between the 
ikiterested caresses and mortal hatred of foreign 
Princes.'*^ Zwingle gave the right hand to 
Nicolas von Flue, and supported the appeal 
of that friend of peace. This remonstrance, 
being presented at a general assembly of the 
people of Schwitz, produced such an impres- 
sion, that^t was decreed that provisionally the 



slatts would dedtne any alHanoe fer th« next 
twenty-five years. But it was not long i»efore 
the French parVf procured the revoeation of 
this noble AMofution; and from that time 
Schwitz was, of all the cantons, the most op- 
posed to Zwingle and his efforts. Even the 
disgraces^that the same party drew open th^r 
country served Init to increase their hatred of 
the boid preacher who was striving to avert 
them. A violent opposition was formed 
against Zurich and Zwingle. The usages of 
the Church, and the recruiting services, at- 
tacked at the same moment, mutually sup- 
portsd each other against Uie rising wind 
which threatened both with downfidl. Mean- 
while enemies were multiplying from with- 
out. It was no longer the Pope alone, but 
the other foreign princes, who vowed iriecon- 
oilabie hatred to the Reformation. Its effect 
went to deprive them of those Swiss halberds 
which had -added So many triumphs to their 
ambition ... On the side of the Gospel there 
remained-— God-— and the excellent of the 
earth ^—>it was more than enough. Divine 
Providence was besides bringing to its sup- 
port men of different countries who were per- 
secuted for their faith. 

On Saturday the 12th of July, the inhabit- 
ants of Zurich witnessed the arrival in their 
streets of a monk, of tall, thin, and gaunt 
stature, habited in the gray frock of the Cor- 
deliers, of foreign appearance and mounted on 
an ass; his bare feet almest tooching the 
ground .^n this manner he arrived from the 
road leading to Avignon* not knowing a word 
of German. However, by means of Latin he 
contrived te roaice himself nnderstood. Fran- 
cis Lambert (for that was his name) inquired 
for Zwinffle, and handed to. him a letter from 
Berthold Haller : •' The Franciscan (ather who 
is the bearer of this," wrote the Bernese ca- 
rafe, *^ is no other than apostolic preacher to 
the convent-general at Avisnon. For the last 
five years he has been teadiine' the true Chris- 
tian doctrine ; he has preached in Latin to our 
clergy at Geneva, at Lausanne, i>efors the 
bishop, at Friburg, and latteriy at Berne, 
touching the church, the priesthood, the sacn- 
ment of the mass, the traditions of the Roman 
bishops, and the superstitions of religions 
orders. To me, such teaching from a Corde- 
lier, and a Frenchman, ^both chai^eters that, 
as you know, supf)ose a host of superstitions,) 
seemed a thing unprecedented."*^ ThePrench- 
man himself recounted to Zwingle that the 
writmgs of Luther having been discovered in 
hisoell, he had been obliged to leave Avignon 
at a moment's warning; how he had first 
preached the Gosf^el in the city of Geneve, 
and afterwards at Lausanne, on the banks of 
the same lake. Zwingle, quits overjoyed, 
threw open to him the church of our Lady,^- 
assigning him a seat in the choir, before the 
high al tar. There Lambert delivered four ser- 
mons, in which he attacked with vigmir the 
errors of Rome; biU in his fourth disoourss 
he defended the invocation of the saints and 
of Mary. 

«« Brother! Brother I you are mistaken,'^ 
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nelaimed a lood ▼oioe. It was Zwingle's. I 
CanoiM and ehaplaina leaped for joy on see- 
VBg a diapata arisingr between the rrencbman 
aiM the heretical curate : ** He has publicly 
attacked you," said they to Lambert; "re- 
quire of bun a public discasaion.*^ The monk 
of ATi(;non did so ;— «nd on the S2d of July, 
at ten o'clock, the two disputants met in the 
confetence-hall of the canons. Zwinf^le opened 
the Old and New Testament in Greek and La- 
tin. ' He discussed and expounded until two 
o'clock, when the Frenchman, clasping his 
hands together and raising them towards hea* 
▼en, broke forth in these woids:*^ ^ ] thank 
thee, O God, that by this thy gified minister, 
thoo hast granted to me so clear a discoyery 
of the truth.'*— " Henceforth^" he added, 
turning to the assembly, *^ in all my trials I 
will invoke none but God alone, and throw 
aside my. beads. To*morrow I purpose to 
continue my journey. I am going to BAle to 
see Erasmus of Rotterdam, and thence to 
Wittemberg to see the Augustine Martin Lu- 
ther." Accordingly he took his departure on 
his ass. We shall meet with him again. 
This maa was the first who went forth from 
France for the sake of the Gospel into Swii- 
lerlaod and Germany; the humble forerunner 
of many thousands. 

Myconius had no soch consolations* On 
the contrary, it was his lot to see Sebastian 
Hofmeister, who had come from Constance to 
Looeraey and had there preached the Gospel 
boldly r-<som polled to quit the city. Ontfais^ 
Oswald's melancholy increased'^-a fever con- 
sumed him ; the physicians gave their c^inion 
that if be did not remove he would die. ^ No- 
where do I more wish to bo than with you," 
wrote he to Zwingle, ''and nowhere have I 
leas wish to be than at Lucerne. Men torment 
me* and the climate destroys me. People 
saj that my disease is the punishment of 
my iniquity. It is in vain to speak or do any 
thiiig, tbev tarn every thing to poison. .... 
There Is One above, on whom alone my hope 
reats.''*^ 

This hope wsa not delasiTa.-^It was about 
thA end of March, and Annunciation-day was 
approaching. The day bsfbre its evea solemn 
£wt was observed, in memory of a oonfiagra- 
tioo that in 1340 had reduced to ashes the 
greater part of the city. A crowd of people 
£rom the environs were colleeted together at 
Lucerne, and several hundred priests wers as- 
sembled. A noted preacher usually preached; 
and on thia occasion Conrad Schmid, of Kus- 
nac^it, commander of the Johannites, arrived 
to take the duty. A great crowd filled the 
chttrcby- -but what was their astonishment, 
when the commsnder, abandoning the cu»- 
tomarr Latin oration, spoke in plain German, 
that all could underBiano;^ declared with au- 
thority and holy seal the love of God in send« 
ing His Son into the world, and eloquently 
showed that our works cannot save us, and 
that God's promises are in truth the essence 
of the Gospel. '' God forbid," cried the com- 
mander, in the hearing of the astonished con- 
gregation, •• that w« shoald i wogniae a hand 



so foil of sin as the Roman bishop, and there- 
by reject Jesus Christ.**^ If the Bishop of 
Rome dispenftes the bread of the Gospel, let 
us acknowledge him as a pastor— ^not as our 
head; and if he does not dispense it, let us 
in no way whatever recognise him." Oswald 
could notiestraifl his joy. 

" What a man !" he exclaimed,— >♦ What a 
discourse !-— what majesty and authority !*- 
how full of the spirit of Christ!" The effect 
was abnost universal. To the agitation which 
pervaded the town succeeded a solemn si- 
lence; but all this was transient,— if a nation 
doses the ear to God's call, his calls are 
every day less frequent, and ere long they are 
altogether withdrawn. This was the fate of 
Lucerne. 

While truth was there proclaimed from the 
pulpit,— et Berne, the Papacy was assailed in 
the festive meetings of the people. A layman 
of reputation, Nicolas Manuel, famed for his 
talents, and afterwards promoted to high of- 
fice in the state, indignant at seeing his coun* 
trymen tnercilessly plundered by Sampson, 
composed some carnival dramas, m which he 
keenly satirized the extortion, haughtiness, 
and pomp of the Pope and clergy. . . On the 
mardiproM^ or Sb rove-Tuesday of their lord* 
shfp^, (their lordships were then the clergy, 
and the clergy usually began their Lent eight 
days before other people,) nothing was talked 
of in Berne but a drama or mystery , called— 
the IMers upon the Dead^ which some young 
folks were to act in the Rue dela Croix. The 
people flocked to the spot. — As literary pro- 
ductions, these dramatic sketches of the early 
part of the sixteenth century possess some In- 
terest, — but It is in a very different point of 
view that we recal them: we would prefer 
doubtless not to bsTe to adduce on the part 
of the Reformation attacks of this nature ; as 
truth triumphs by far different weapons : bia* 
tory, however, does not create, but £uthfully 
transmits what she finds. 

And now the acting begins, much to the 
satisfaction of the impatient crowd gathered 
together in the Rue de la Croix. The Pope 
appears, attired in splendid habiliments, and 
seated on a throne. Around him stand his 
courtiers and body-guard, and a mixed assem- 
blage of dignified and inferior clergy; — ^be- 
yoiid them are nobles, laymen, and beggars. 
Shortly after, a funeral prooession appears;-^ 
it is a wealthy farmer whom they are carry- 
ing to his grave. Two of his kinsmen walk 
slowly in front of the coffin, with handker- 
chiefb in their hands. The procession being 
arrived in the Pope's presence, the bier ia 
lowered, the acting begins :— 

PiaST RBLATIVB. 

The noble army of saints, 
Take puy on our lot ; 
, Alas! our cousin is dead, 
In the prime of his life. 



AKOTHER nZLATIVB. 

No cost will we spare 
For priests, friars, or nuns, 
Though a hundred crowns we should 
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Detartninedarewv; 
His spirit to free, 
From dire puxgatorial p«dn.«* 

The 8ACBisi*Air eoming out of the crowd near 
the Pop«i ^d hunying to the cnrete« Robert 
Ne'Qr*&Dough: 

My Lord curate, let me drink your heftlthi 
A rich fanner ia just dead ! ' 

THE CVKATS. 

One, say you. One is not enough. 
One dead* 'tis for ten that I call: 
The more die off, the more blithely we live, 
This death is the best trick of ail ! 

THE SACRISTAN. 

Ah ! if I had but my heart's desire, 
I'd pass my time in tolling of knells ; 
For unlike field labour the dead never tire,**^ 
But pay well, and tell no tales. 

THE CUHATE. 

IF tolling a bell opes the gate of heaven, 

I know not — ^but what does that matter f 

It brings me in barbel, pike, salmon, and trout i 

And my larder grows, day by day, fiitter. 

THE citiutb's inscs.* • 

'Tis all very -well— but I put in my claim, 

And. this soul must to-day me provide 

With a comely new gown of white, black, pink, 

or green, 
And a neat pretty kerchief beside. 

Cardinal LoFTTix)ox,—wearing the red hat, 
and standing near the Pope .— • 
Did we not love the bloody prize of Death, 
Would we have led to slaugnter, in their prime. 
Those armed trains, 
On battle plains, 
In wan our pride has kindled in our time f^ 
The blood of Christians yields to Rome her 
wealth! 
^enca do I wear a hat of sanguine red, 
Made fat with pomp and riches by the dead I 

BI8R0F WOXarS-BBLLT. 

By papal right I mean to live and die. 

I wear rich siiks, and spend luxutioualy ; 

I lead in battle, or I hunt at will ! 

Uwe in tlie/ret church were livinff still, ^ 

My ck)ak were what a peasant round him flings!^ 

But we were shepherds tnen, and now we're kings! 

Yet *mong8t the shepherds I to pass Intend. 



Howaot 
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At the sheep-shearing time, my fnend ! 
fihapherds and wolves are we to our fat flocks, 
They muat feed ua, or fall beneath hard knooks. 
Marriage to curates doth the Pope deny : 
'Tis well ; — but who among them will compljr 7 
Not e'en the best of them. That's belter still ! 
What matter scandals! — ^Bribes my coffers fill. 
Thus shall I better sport a princely train : 
The smallest coin indeed I ne'er disdain. 
A priest with money takes a wife discreetiv ; 
Four florins yearly . . « seal my eyes completely. 
Brings she him children,— he must bleed again . . . 
Two thousand florins in a year I gain ; 
If they were virtuous I should starve, be sure.** 
Thanks to the Pope ! him kneeling I adore. * 
*Tis in his iaith I'll live,— his church defend. 
And ask no other God till life shall end ! 

Ia the German the tann ia mora groaa, Pfirf- 



THB roPB. • 

Man think that to a hauffhiy priest 'tia givmi 
T' nncloee or shut at wul the gate of heaven. 
—Preach well the oondave'achoeen one^e decree, 
And we are kings— and laymen slaves shall be : 
But if the Gospel standard be displayed. 
All's over with us! — for 'lis nowhere said 

That men sliould dve their money to the priest. 
Perhaps too, if the Gospel were obeyed, 
We should pass hfe in poverty end shade . . . 
Instead of t^eee capariaaned prood steeds. 
With these rich carriages my household needs. 

My holiness would ride a duller beast.*" 
No,-^We'll find means to ffuard the foodly gains 
Our predecessors left, — and quell rash aims. 
*1 M ours to will, and the world's port to bow; 
To rae as to a God hs nations vow ; 
Crushed by my weighi when I ascend its throne, 
I give its good things to my pack alone. 
And unclean lavmen must not touch our treasure ; 
Three drops ot holy water '11 fill his measure ! 

We will not foBow oat this ]iti>ral renderintf 
of MBDuePs dramatio efluaioD* The Texatien 
of the olergy on learning thaae efforts of the 
RefonneiB, their anger against those who 
woald thtfs pnt a stop to these diserders,— is 
painted in vivid colours. The dissoloteness 
the myster? hroagbt prominsntly forward was 
too geDeml for each one not to be struck by 
the truth of the pictuiie. The people were in 
commotion. Many were the satirical jeets of 
the spsctators as they broke up from the tpedO' 
ck in the Rue de la Croix; but some were 
more gravely aflfected, and these spoke of the 
liberty of the Christian, and the Pope's des- 
potism,— contraating the simpUoity' of the 
Gospel with Romish pHgesntry. Rapidly the 
popalmr contempt broke forth in the public 
streets. On Ash-Wednesday the people pfr* 
raded the indulgences throof^ the city, ae- 
eompanymg them widi satirical songs. A 
heavy blow had been struck, ni Benie, and 
throughout Switaerland, at ths ancient edifice 
ofPc^ry. 

Shostly af^r this dramatic representation, 
anodter comedy toek place at Berne; but in 
this last invention had no share. The elergry, 
the council, and the burghers, had assembled 
before the upper ffste^ expecting the sknll of 
Sl Ann, which the celebrated knight Albert 
von Stein, had gone to flMeh from Lyons^ 
AAer waiting some time, Stein arrived, beaiw 
ifig the preeions relic, wrapped in a entering 
of silken stnff. On its passage throofirh Lao- 
sane, die bishop of that place had fJEUlen on 
his knees befoie it. The holy trophy was 
carried in procession to the church ot the Do- 
minicans. Bells were n]ng,*-~the procession 
enteied, and the skull of the Virgin's mother 
was solemnly deposited on the altar dedicated 
to her, beneath a screen of costly latticework. 
Bat in the lieight of the rejoidng, came a let- 
ter from the Abbot of the convent at Lyona, 
(where the remains of the saint were pre- 
served,) announcing thai the monks Itad tnok- 
ed the knight, by imposing on him an unclean 
skull picked up from among the bones of the 
cemetery. This imposition on the celebrated 
city of Berne deeply offended its inhabi* 
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oilier inftB of Switzeilaiid. In 1531, Walter 
Klaier, a young men of Appensel, retamed 
from the univerai^f of Paris to hia own canton. 
Tlie writinga of Lather fell into hia hands, 
and in 1533 he preached the Goepel with all 
the ferrour of a young Chriatiaa. An innkeep- 
er named Rauaberg, a member of the Council 
of Aspenzel, threw open his honae to the 
frienaa of truth* A famous captain Bartholo- 
mew Berweger, who had fought in the ranka 
for Juliua 11. and Leo X. being lately retamed 
from Rome, instantly aet about persecuting 
the new doctrine. But recollecting one day that 
he had aeen much that was wrong at Rome, 
he began to read his Bible and hear the 
preachera ;— 4iiB eyes were opened, and he 
embraced the Gospel. Obserring that the 
crowds that came could no longer find room 
in the churohea : **• Why not preach in the 
open fields and in the public aquares V* aaid 
he— -in apite of much opposition, the hills, 
meadows, and mountaina of Appensel, from 
that lime ofWn resounded with the tidinga of 
aalvation. 

Thia doctrine, ascending the course of the 
Rhine, even reached aa far aa ancient Rhetia. 
One day a stranger coming from Zurich, 
passed the river, and present^ himself at the 
door of a saddler of rlasch, the first town in 
the Grisons. Christian Anhorn liatened with 
amasement to the conversation of his guest. 
*' Preach then,'* aud the whole Tillage to the 
stranger, whose name was Jamea Burkli ;— 
and Burkli took his stand before the altar. A 
body of armed men, with Anhorn at their 
head, aurrounded him to protect him from any 
sadden attack ; and thus he proclaimed the Gos- 
pel . Tlie report of his preaching apread abroad, 
and on the next Sunday an immense crowd 
aaaembled. Very soon a great number of the 
inhalMtants of that country desired to partake 
of the Lord'a supper, according to Christ's 
appointment. But one day the tocsin was 
suddenly heard in Mayenfield; — ^the people 
ran together in alarm, the priests depicted the 
dangers that threatened the Church, and— fol- 
lowed by this fanatic populatbn,— hurried to 
Flasch. Anhorn, who was working in the 
fields surprised by the ringing of beUs at so 
anusaal an hour, returned home in haste, and 
secreted Burkli in a deep pit that had been 
dug in hia cellar. The nouse waa already 
aurrounded; the doora were buret open, and 
strict search made for the heretical preacher; 
hut in Tain* At length they lef^ the place.^ 

Tlie word of God had spread through the 
ten jurisdictions of the league. The curate of 
Mayenfield, on returning from Rome, (whither 
he had fled in fndigpnation at the progress of 
the Gospel,) exclaimed'— '* Rome has made 
an evangelist of me !" and became from that 
tiuie a aealons Reformer. Ere long, the Re- 
formation extended itself in the league of what 
wae called « the house of God.'^ "Oh, if 
TOO could but see how the inhabitants of the 
Rhetian Alps cast away from them the yoke 
of Babylon !" wrote Salandronius to Yadian* 

ReToltingdiaorders hastened the day when 
ZuiBh wad its neighbouring coaotry should 
33 



finally throw off the yoke« A married school- 
master deairing to take priest's orders obtained 
his wife's consent and was sepamted from her. 
The new curate finding himaelf unable to ful- 
fil his TOW of celibacy quitted the place of his 
wife'a residence from regard to her, and set* 
tling himself in the diocese of Constaneey 
there formed a criminal connection. His wife 
hearing of it went to him. The poor priest 
was melted at the sight of her, and dismissing 
the woman who had usurped her rights, took 
home his lawful wife. Instantly the proou- 
rator-fiscal made out his report,— the Vicar- 
general waa in motion,— the councillors of the 
consistory met in deliberation, and .... en- 
joined the curate to renounce hia wife, or his 
benefice ! The poor wife left her husband's 
house in tears ; her rival resumed her place in 
triumph. The church was satisfied, and from 
that moment left the adulterous priest undis- 
turbed."* 

Shortly after a curate of Lucerne seduced m 
married woman, and cohabited with her. The 
husband repairing to Lucerne availed himaelf 
of the opportunity afforded by the priest's ab- 
sence to recover his wife. As he was return* 
ing, the seducer met them in the way ;— he in- 
stantly fell upon the injui^ husband, and in- 
flicted a wound, of which the latterdied.*^ All 
good men saw the necessity of re-establishing 
the law of God, which declared marriage 
<« honourable to all." (Heb. xiii. 4.) The 
ministers of the Gospel had discovered that 
the law of celibacT was altogether of human 
authority, imposed by the Popes, contrary to 
God's word, which in describing a faithful 
bishop, represents him aa a huaband and a 
fether. n Tim. iii. 2 — I.) They also saw 
that of all the corruptions which had gained 
a footing in the church, not one had led to 
more profligacy and scandals. Hence they 
not only thought it lawful, but even a part of 
their duty to God to reject it. Several among 
them at this period returned to the apoetolio 
usa^e. Xyloctect was already a husband. 
Zwingle also married about this time. Among 
the women of Zurich none was more respected 
than Anna Reinhardt, widow of Meyer von 
Knonau, mother of Ceroid. From Zwingle's 
coming among them, she had been constant 
in her attendance on his ministry ; she lived 
near him, and he had remarked her piety, 
modesty, and maternal tenderness. Young 
Ceroid, who had become almost like a son to 
him, contributed further to bring about an in- 
timacy with his mother. The Uials that had 
already befallen this Christian woman,— 
whose fate it was to be, one day, more severe- 
ly tried than any woman whose history is on 
record, — ^had fbnned her to a seriousness which 
gave prominency to her Christian virtues."^ 
She was then about thirty-five, and her whole 
fortune consisted of 400 florins. It was on 
her that Zwingle fixed bis eyes for a compa- 
nion for life. He felt the aaoredness and inti- 
mate sympathy of the marriage tie; and term- 
ed it "a most holy aHiance."''^— "AsChrist," 
said he, ** died for those who are His, and 
giT9 himself entirely for them, so should those 
t3 
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who are united together by marriage, do and 
aafTer all things one for the other.** But 
Zwinsle, when he took Anna Reinhardt to 
wife, did not make his marriace public. This 
was beyond doubt a blameable weakness in 
one who in other things was so resolute. The 
light he and his friends possessed on the sub- 
ject of celibacy was by no means general. 
The weak might have been stumbled. He 
feared lest his usefulness in the church might 
be destroyed by makinffknown his marriage,*^ 
and he sacrificed much of his happiness to 
these fears — excusable, perhaps, but such as 
he ought to have disregarded.* 

Meanwhile, interests of a higher kind were 
engaging the thoughts of the friends of truth. 
The Uiet, as we have seen, urged on by the 
enemies of the Reformation, had enjoined the 
preachers of the Gospel to abstain for the fu- 
ture from preaching doctrines that disturbed 
the people. Zwingle felt that the moment for 
action had anived, and with characteristic en- 
ergy he invited such ministers of the Lord as 
were favourable to the Gospel, to meet him at 
Einsidlen. The strength of Christians is 
neither in force of arms, flames, scaffold, party 
policy, or man's power. It is found in a sim- 
ple but unanimous and courageous confession 
of the great truths which must one day pre- 
vail over the world. Those who serve God 
are specially called on to hold up these heaven- 
ly truths, in presence of all the people, unawed 
by the clamours of enemies. These truths 
carry in themselves the assurance of their 
triumph, and idols fall before them as before 
the ark of God. The time had come when 
God would have the great doctrine of salvation 



* The most respectable biographers, and those 
who have followed them, place Zwingle's mar- 
riage two years later, namely, in April, 15:24. 
Without intending here to state all the reasons 
which have satisfied me that this is an error, I will 
notice the most conclusive. A letter from Zwin- 

fle*8 intimate friend, Myconius, bearing date 22d 
uly, 1522, has these words : Vale cnm uxore ^uam 
fflieUsime. Another letter from the same fhend, 
written toward the end of that year, has likewise 
the words : Vale cum uxore. That the date of 
these letters is quite correct is proved by the very 
contents of them. But what is still stronger, a letter 
written from Strasburg by Bucer at the moment 
when Zwinele's maraage was made public, the 
14th of April, 1524, (the date of the year is want- 
ing, but It is evident that this letter is of that 
year,) contains several passages which show 
Zwingle to have been married a considerable time 
before ; the following are some of these, besides 
what is cited in the preceding note. Professum 
pefom te merit urn legi. Unum hoc desiderabam 
m te. — QusB malto facilius quam eonnubii tut eon- 
fcssionem Antichristus posset ferre. — Ayo/tov, ab 
eo, quod cum fratribus . . . episcopo Constantiensi 
congrcssus es, nuUus creaidi. — Qua ratione id 
torn diu celores . . . non dubitarim, rationibus hue 
adductum, que apud virum evangelicum non 
queant omnino repudiari . . . &c. (Zw. Epp. 335.) 
Zwingle, then, did not marry in 1524, but be then 
made public his marriage contracted two years 
before. The learned eoitors of Zwingle's letters 
observe — Num forte jam Zwinglius Annam Rein- 
hardam clandestine in matrimonio habehatf (p. 
210,) which appears to me to be not a doubtful 
point, but a fact sufficiently established. 



thas confessed in Switzerland ; it was fit that 
the gospel standard should be planted on an 
elevatea spot Providence was on the point 
of drawing forth from tbeirnnknown seclusion 
humble but intrepid men, and causing them to 
give a noble testimony in the face of the whole 
nation. 

Towards the end of June and beginning of 
July, 1522, pious ministers were seen from 
every side journeying to the famous chapel 
of £insidlen, on a new pilgrimage.'" From 
Art in the canton of Schwitz, came its curate, 
Balthasar Trachsel; from Weiningen near 
Baden, the curate Staheli ; from Zug, Wer- 
ner Steiner ; from Lucerne, the canon Kilch- 
meyer ; from Uster, the curate Pfister ; from 
Hongg, near Zurich, the curate Stnmpff; 
from Zurich itself, the canon Fabriciua, the 
chaplain Schmid, the preacher of the hospi- 
tal, Grosmann, and Zwinorle. Leo Juda, 
curate of Einsidlen, Joyfully received these 
ministers of Christ mto the ancient abbey. 
Since Zwinffle's residence, the place had be- 
come a kind of citadel of truth,^-a refuge for 
the righteous.^ So in the solitary field of 
Goitli, two hundred and fifteen years before, 
had gathered together three-and-thirty patriots, 
fearlessly determined to burst asunder the 
yoke of Austria. At Einsidlen the ffreat aim 
was to cast away the yoke of man's autho- 
rity in the things of God ! Zwingle proposed 
to his friends to address an urgent petition to 
the cantons and the bishop ; claiming a free 
preaching of the Goepel, and also the aboli- 
tion of comnulsory celibacy, the source of so 
many disoroeni. All affreed in his sugges- 
tions.**" Ulrio had himself prepared addresses. 
That to the bishop was first read. It was on 
the 2d of July, 1522. All signed iL A heartv 
afiection uniteid the preachers of the GospeL 
Many others there ^ere who sympathized 
with those who had met at Einsidlen ; sncb 
were Haller, Myconius, Hedio, Capito, (Eco- 
lamped ius, Sebastian Meyer, Hoffmeister, 
and Yanner. This brotherly unity is one of 
the loTeliest features of the Swiss Reforma- 
tion. The excellent men we have mentioned 
ever acted with one heart, and their mutual 
affection lasted till death. 

The men assembled at Einsidlen saw 
plainly that nothing but the energy of faith 
could combine in one work the members of 
the confederation divided by the foreign capi- 
tulations. But their views rose above this. 
^^ The heavenly teaching, said they to their 
ecclesiastical superior in their address, dated 
2d July, ••that truth which God the Creator 
has made known in his Son to mankind im- 
mersed in sin, has long been veiled from our 
eyes by the ignorance, not to say the evil in- 
tentions, of a handful of men. But Almi^ty 
God has decreed to reinstate it in its primitive 
purity. Join then with those who desire that 
the great body of Christians should return to 
their Head, that is Christ^ . . . For our 
parts we are resolved to proclaim his Gospel 
with unwearied perseverance, and yet with a 
prudence that shall leave no ground of com- 
plaint against as.*"* Favour this undertaking; 
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startling, perhaps, but not rash. Take your 
stand liice Moses, in the way, at the head of 
the people getting np out of Egypt, and by 
yonr own hands overturn all obstacles to the 
triumphant march of truth.*' 

After this spirit-stirring appeal, the minis- 
ters of the Gospel assembled at Einstdlen 
came to the subject of celibacy. Zwingle 
bad for himself nothing to seek on that hoM : 
— he had as his partner such a minister's wife 
as Saint Paul has sketched, <^ grave, sober, 
faithful in all things." (I Tim. iii. 3.) But 
his thoughts were for those of his brethren 
whose consciences were not, as his, set free 
from human ordinances. He longed for that 
time when those servants of God might live 
openly and without fear in the circle of their 
families, *< having their children in subjection 
with all gravity."—'* You are not ignorant," 
said the men of Einsidlen, *'how deplorably 
hitherto the laws of chastity have been vio- 
lated by the clergy. When in the consecra- 
tion of mmisters to the Lord, the question is 
put to him who speaks on behalf of the rest: 
— Are the persons you present to us righteous 
menl — he answers: — ^They are righteous. 
Are they well instructed 1— They are well 
instructed. But when he is asked : are they 
chtute? His answer is: As far as man's 
weakness permits.""*— **TbeNew Testament 
everywhere condemns illicit intercourse, while 
it everywhere sanctions marriage." Here 
follow a great number of citations from Scrip- 
tore. — "It is for this reason we entreat you, 
by the love of Christ, by the liberty he has 
obtained for us, by the distress of weak and 
unstable souls, by the wounds of so many 
ulcerated consciences,— by every motive, di- 
vine and human, to consent that what has 
been enacted in presumption may be annulled 
in wisdom ; lest the noble fabric of the Church 
crumble into dust with frightful crash, spread- 
ing ruin far and wide.*"* Look around you. 
Behold how many storms threaten society. 
If pradence does not come to our rescue, the 
fate of the clergy is decided." 

The petition addressed to the Confederation 
was at greater length."* *♦ Worthy Sirs !" thus 
spoke the allies of Einsidlen : " We are all 
Swiss, and acknowledge ^ou as our fathers. 
Some among us have given proof of our 
fidelity in the field of battle, in pestilence, and 
other calamities. ' It is in the name of chastity 
that we address you. Which of you does 
not know that we should better consult the 
lust of the flesh by declining to subject our- 
selves to the conditions of lawful wedlock. 
But it is indispensable to put an end to the 
scandals which afflict the Church of Christ. 
If the tyranny of the Roman Pontiff should 
persist in oppressing us,-— O ! noble heroes, 
fear nothing ! The authority of God's word, 
the rights of Christian liberty, and the sove- 
reign power of grace, will encompass and 
protect us.*^ We are of one land and of one 
faith ; we are Swiss ; and the virtue of our 
race has ever displayed its power in un- 
flinching defence of all who are unjustly 
oppressed." 



Thus did Zwingle and his friends boldly 
aplift the standard of the truth and freedom io 
Einsidlen itself, that ancient bulwark of su- 
perstition, which even in our days is still one 
of the most noted sanctuaries of Roman obser- 
vances. They appealed to the chiefs of the 
State and of the Church. Like Luther, they 
publicly placarded their theses ;— but it was 
at the doors of the episcopal palace and of the 
council of the nation, v The friends at Einsid- 
len separated : calm, joyous, and full of con- 
fidence in that God to whom they had coro- 
mitted their cause ; and passing, some by the 
way of the field of battle of Morgarten, others 
over the chain of the Albis, and the rest by 
other valleys or mountain paths, they re- 
turned each one to his post. " Truly there 
was something sublime for those times," says 
Henry Bull inger,'*' " that these men should 
have thus dared to step forward, and taking 
their stand around the Gospel, expose them- 
selves to every kind of danger. But God has 
preserved them all, so that no evil has hap* 
pened unto them, for God ever protects those 
who are his." And in truth there was a sub- 
limit]^ in this proceeding. It was a decisive 
step in the progress of the Reformation, one 
of the most brilliant days of the religious re- 
generation of Switzerland. A holy bond was 
compacted at Einsidlen. Humble and brave 
men had taken ^' the sword of the Spirit, 
which is the word of God, and the shield of 
faith." The gauntlet had been thrown down, 
— and the challenge given, not by ons man 
only, — but by men of diflerent cantons,— pre- 
pared to peril their lives on the issue. 

The battle was evidently approaching. 
Every thing betokened that it would be vigor- 
ously contested. As early as the 7th of July, 
the magistrate of Zurich, willing to do the 
Romanists a pleasure, summoned before him 
Conrad Grebel and Claus Hettinger, two in- 
temperate men, who seemed desirous to over- 
pass the limit of a prudent reformation. *^ We 
prohibit you," said the burgomaster Roust, 
'* from speaking against the monks, or on the 

f joints in controversy." At that moment a 
oud clap was heard in the room, says an old 
chronicle. The work of God was so manifest 
in events, that men saw in every thing the 
sign of His intervention. Every one, in asto- 
nishment, looked round the apartment, with- 
out being able to discover the cause of the 
mysterious sound .^^ 

But it was in the convents that indignation 
was at its height. Every meeting held therein 
for discussion or amusement wimessed some 
new attack. One day, on occasion of a grand 
festivity in the convent of Fraubrunn, the wine 
mounting to the heads of the guests, they be- 
gan to break out in bitter speeches against 
the Gospel.^ That which chiefly irritated 
these friars and priests was the evangelio 
doctrine, that in the Christian Church there 
can properly be no priestly caste raised above 
other believers. Among the guests, there 
was but one who was a tavourer of the Refor- 
mation, and he was a layman named Macriut 
schoolmaster of Soleure. At first he took no 
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part in the discoiiTM, but changed hia aeat 
mm one table to another. At length, unable 
to endure the ehonts of the guests, he arose 
and said aloud, — *' Well: all true Christians 
are priests and sacrificers, according to that 
word of St. Peter, (I Pet. ii. 9. Rev. i. 6:> 
ye are kines and priests.*' At this speech 
the Dean of Burgdorff, one of the loudest in 
company, a huge man of powerful lungs and 
sonorous voice, burst into a loud laugh, and 
mingling jest with insult, — *' So then,'* said 
he, *'you Greeklings and accidence-mongers 
are the royal priesthood t • • • Noble sacri- 
ficers!* beggar kings! . . . priests without 
prebends or livings P' And all with one ao> 
cord turned against the presumptuoas lay- 
man. 

It was, however, at Lucerne that the bold 
measure of the men at Einsidlen was to pro- 
duce the greatest sensation. The Diet had 
met in that town, and from all sides came 
complaints against the over-zealous preachers 
who obstructed the regular sale of Swiss 
blood to foreign nations. On the 22d July, 
1539, as Oswald Myconius sat at dinner m 
his house in company with the canon Kilch- 
meyer, and several favourers of the Gospel, a 
young lad, sent by ZwingIe,cametothedooT.'^ 
He was the bearer of the two femous petitions 
of Einsidlen, together with a letter from 
Zwingle, in which he desired Oswald to cir- 
culate them in Lucerne. *'My advice is," 
added the Reformer, ^^that it should be done 
quietly and gradually, rather than all at once, 
ror we need to leam every thing,— -even our 
wives, — for Christ's sake." 

The critical moment for Lucerne was ap- 
proaching;— -the bomb had fallen; the shell 
was about to burst. The friends read the 
petition, "May God bless this beginning!"^ 
exclaimed Oswald, raising his eyes to hea- 
ven. Ho then added: **This prayer should 
from this moment be the constant burden of 
our hearts." The petitions were forthwith 
circulated, — ^perhaps more actively than Zwin- 
gle desired. But the moment was without 
example. Eleven men, the elite of the clergy, 
!had placed themselves in the breach ; — ^it was 
requisite to enlighten men's minds, to decide 
the wavering and carry with them the co-op- 
eration of the most influential members of the 
Diet. ^ 

Oswald, in the midst of his exertions, did 
not forgret his friend. The young messenger 
had told of the attacks that Zwingle had to 
endure from the monks of Zurich. **The 
words of the Holy Ghost are invincible," 
wrote Myconius in reply, the same day. 
** Armed with the shield of the Holy Scrip- 
tures, you have overcome, not in one conflict 
only, or in two, but in three; and now a 
fourth is commencing. Hold fast those mighty 
weapons, whose edge is harder than a dia^ 



* Estote ergo Graeculi ac Donatistn regale ea- 
cerdotium . . . (Zw. Epp. 230.) VonatUitB, from 
Donatua, the author of the Latin Grammar then 
in use in the 



mend. Christ needs for tiie defence of those 
who are his, nothing but his word. Your 
conflicts communicate unconquerable courage 
to all who have devoted themselves to Jesus 
Christ""" 

The two petitions did not prod nee the 
' eflfect exfMBcted from them in Lucerne. Some 
men of piety approved them, — but they were 
few in number. Many, fearing to compromise 
themselves, would neither commend nor blame 
them.'^ Others said, •« These people will 
make nothing of it." The priests murmured 
against them, and the populace broke forth in 
open hostility. The passion for military ad- 
venture had affain shown itself in Lucerne, 
afWr the bloody defeat of Bicooca« and no- 
thing but war was thought of.*^^ Oswald, who 
attentively watched these varying impres- 
sions, felt bis resolution fail. The reiffn of 
Gospel light in Lucerne and Switzerland, 
which his hopes had dwelt upon with joy, 
seemed to vanish. **Our countrymen are 
blind as to heavenly things ;" said he, fetch- 
ing a deep sigh, ** there is nothing to be h^>ed 
from the Swiss for the glory of Christ.'*"^ 

In the Council and at the Diet, exasperar 
tion was at iu height. The Pope, France, 
England, the Empire, were all in motion 
round Switzeriand, since the defeat of Bicocca« 
and the retreat of the French under command 
of Lautrec from Lombardy. Was it because 
the political interests of the moment were not 
sufficiently complicated that these eleven men 
must bring forward their petitions, thereby 
adding controversies of religion f The depu* 
ties of Zurich alone inclined to favour the 
Gospel. The canon Xylootect, trembling for 
the safety of himself and his wife, — for he 
had married into one of ^e chief families of 
the neighbourhood,— had with tears declined 
the invitation to Einsidlen to sign the address. 
The canon Kilchmeyer had evinced more 
courage, and ere long he had need of it.— 
*« Sentence is impending over me," he wrote 
on the 13th of August, to Zwingle. '« I await 
it with flrmness . ." As he was writing, the 
officer of the Council entered his apartment, 
and delivered him a summons to appear on 
the following morning.''**^ If I am cast into 
prison," said he, continuing his letter, «^I 
claim your help ; but it will be easier to trans- 
port a rock from our Alps, than to move me 
as much as a hand's breadth from the word 
of Jesus Christ." Regard to his family, and 
the resolution that had oecn eome to, that the 
storm should be directed against Oswald,— 
saved the canon ! 

Berthold Haller had not signed the peti- 
tions, perhaps because he vras not a Swiss by 
birth. But, without flinching, he, as Zwin- 

gle had done, expounded the Gospel of St. 
[atthew. A gieat crowd thronged the cathe- 
dral church of&^eme. The word of God 
wrought more m^htily than Manuel's dramas 
had done on the people. Haller was sum- 
moned to the town-hail,— the people escortei 
him thither, and continued collected in the 
great square. Opinions were divided in the 
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Gomcil* *< It is ft iMttef tluit eoooenn the 
bishdpSt*^ said the meet iniluential persons; 
** we must hand o?er the pieacher to mv Lord 
Bishop of Lsusanne.*' Haller's frisiMls were 
alarmed at these words, and sent htn word to 
fetire with all possible despeleh. The peo- 
ple gathered ronnd and bore him oompany, 
and a considerable number of burghers re- 
mained in arms in front of his dwelling, ready 
to fonn a rampart for their humble pastor, 
with their bodies* The Bishop and (Jouncil 
drew back at the aspect of this bold demoo- 
etratioo, and Haller was saved ! But be was 
oot the only champion of truth at Berne. 
Sebastian Meyer refuted the Bishop of Con- 
stance^s pastoral letter, and mere especially 
Che charge that the disciples of die Gospel 
taught a new doctrine, and that the ancient 
only is the true. •» To have gone wrong for 
a thousand years,** said he, '* cannot make us 
right for a single hour: otherwise it would 
have been the duty of the heathen to continue 
in their religion. And if the most ancient 
doctrines are to be preferred, then fifteen hun- 
dred years sre more than five centuries, — and 
the Gospel is mors ancient than the decrees 
ofthePopes,"*" 

At this time the magistrates of Friburg in* 
teroepted certain letters addressed to Haller 
and Meyer, by a canon of Friburg, named 
John Hollard, a native of Orbe. They pro- 
ceeded to throw him mto prison, stripped him 
of his appointment, and finally banished him* 
One Joiin Vanaius, a chorister of the cathe- 
dral, shortly afler declared himself in favour 
of the Gospel; for in this war as soon as one 
soldier falls, another steps forward to occupv 
his place in the ranks. ^ How is it possi- 
ble,** asked Vaanius, «« that the muddy water 
of the Tiber should flow side by side with 
the pore strsam that Luther has drawn from 
Sl Haul's source 1" But the chorister also 
had his mouth shut. ** Among all the Swiss," 
said Myeonius, writing to Swingle, «• there 
are hardly any more averse from sound doc- 
trine than the people of Friburg.'*'^ 

There was nevertheless one exception, 
namely, Lucemcy^-and Myeonius experienced 
this. He had not si^ed the celebrated peti- 
tions; bntif not A«, his friends did so;^-and 
a victim was required. The ancient literature 
of Greece and Rome, thanks to bis efforts, 
was beginning to shine upon Looeme;— from 
various quarters, people resorted thither to 
hearse learned professor ; and the neacefiilly 
disposed listened with delight to soner sounds 
than those of halberds, swords, and cuirasses, 
which previous to this time had been the only 
sounds in that warlike city. Oswald had 
saerifioed every thing for his country ; he had 
quitted Zurich and Zwingle; he had injured 
his health ; his wife was infirm, and his son 
of tender years;"^— if Lucerne should reject 
him, nowhere could be hope for sa asylum ! 
But these considerations had no power over 
the mereiless spirit of party,*-4nd the things 
that should have moved them to compassion, 
infiamed their anger* Hurtensteb, burgo- 



of Loeeme, an old and brave soldiai^ 
who had aoouired distinction in the wars of 
Suabia and Burgundy, ursed the Council to 
dismiss the schoolmaster from his post, — and 
wished, together with the master, to expel 
his Greek uid Latm, and his preaching, from 
the canton. He succeeded. On leaving the 
Council, in which it had been decided to dis- 
miss Myeonius, Hurtenstein encountered Ber- 
ffuer, the deputy of Zurich :-^" We send you 
back your schoolmaster," said he, ironically ; 
**get ready a comfortable lodging for him." 
«A We will not let him lie in the streets," in- 
stantly replied the courageous deputy.^ But 
Berguer promised more than he could pei- 
fV«m. 

The words dropped by the burgomaster 
were too true, and they were soon confirmed 
to the distressed Myeonius. He is deprived 
of his occopationr— banished : — and the onl^ 
crime laid to his charge is that he is a disci- 
ple of Luther.*^ He turns his eyes on the right 
hand and on the left, and nowhere does he 
discern shelter. He beholds himself and his 
wife and child, weak and ailing, driven from 
their home,*-«nd all around him, his country 
rocked by a violent tempest that is rending and 
destroying whatever ventures to stand against 
it,*— ** Here," said he to Zwmgle, »Ms your 
poor Myeonius discharged by the Council of 
Lucerne.*^ Where shall I gol . . . . I know 
not ... . Assailed as you yourself are, how 
can you shelter me t .... I look, therefore, 
in my tribulation to God, as my only hope* 
Ever aboundin|[, ever merciful, he suffers none 
who make their prayer to Him to go empty 
away. — ^May he supply my wants !" 

So spake Oswald.— He waited not long 
before a word of consolation came to him. 
There was one man in Switserlaad who had 
been schooled in trials of faith. Zwingle 
hasted to raise and cheer his friend. «^So 
rude are the blows by wfaieh the enemy would 
level God's house," said Zwingle, ''and so 
repeated the assaults, that it is no lon^r the 
rams descendiaff, and the wind blowing, ac- 
cording to the Lord's prediction, (Matt. vii. 
37,) but hail and thunderstorm.'^ If I did not 
discern the Lord keeping the vessel, I should 
long since have let so the -helm ; — ^but I see 
him in the height of the tempest, strengthen- 
ing the cordage, shifting the yards, spreading 
the sails, nay more, oommanding the very 
winds. Would it not then be the action of a 
faint heart, and unworthy of a man, were I 
to abandon my post and seek in fliffht a death 
of shame 1 I commit myself entirely to his 
sovereign goodness. Let him govern all,—* 
let him remove impediments,— let him appear 
or delay, hasten or stay, — rend, swallow up, 
or plunge us to the bottom of the deep ; we will 
not fear.**^ We are vessels that belong to Htm. 
He cah make us to honour or to dishonour, 
according to his pleasure!" After these 
breathings of lively faith, Zwingle continued : 
*« My advice to you is to present yourself be- 
fore the Council, and there pronounce a speech 
worthy of Christy and of yourself-— that is to 
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«ay, Baited to roeU and not to irritate the 
hearers. Deny that you are a Lotheran, but 
profess yourself a disciple of Jesue Christ. 
liOC your pupils accompany you, and speak for 
you :— «nd if this does not prevail, come to 
your friend, come to Zwingle, and look apon 
our city as your own hearth." 

Oswald, emboldened by these words, fol- 
lowed the noble coansel of the Reformer; but 
ail his efforts were fruitless. The witness for 
truth was doomed to quit his country, and 
they of Lucerne were so actiye in decrying 
him, that everywhere the magistrates opposed 
the offering him an asylum: '* Nothing re- 
mains for me," said the ooi^essor of Jesus 
Christ, heart-broken at the aspect of so much 
enmity, ^' but to beg the support of my misera- 
ble existence from door to door."^The day 
soon arrived when the friend of Zwingle, and 
his most effective fellow-labourer, the first 
among the Swiss who united the office of in- 
structor in learning with the love of the Gos- 
pel, the Reformer of Lucerne, and afterwards 
one of the chiefs of the Helvetic church, was 
compelled with his feeble partner, and infant 
child, to leave that ungrateful city where, out 
of all his family, only one of his sisters had 
received the love of the Gospel. He passed 
its ancient bridge. He caugnt siffht or those 
mountains which seemed to rise from the bo- 
som of lake Waldstetten to the clouds. The 
canons Xyloctect and Kilchmeyer, the only 
friends the Reformation could as yet number 
among his countrymen, followed close behind 
him. And in the moment when this poor 
man, in company with the helpless sufferers 
dependent upon him for support, turned to- 
wards the lake, and, shedding tears for his 
infatuated country, bade adieu to the sublime 
natural grandeur of his birthplace,— the Go*- 

£tl itself departed from Lucerne, and there 
ome reii^s unto this day. 

The Diet itself, then sitting at Baden, 
stimulated by the severity resorted to against 
Myconius, — irritated by Uie petitions from 
Einaidlen, which, being printed and circulated, 
produced everywhere a strong sensation,-— 
and persuaded by the bishop of Constance, 
who urged them to strike a final blow at their 
innovators, bad recourse to persecution, en- 
joined the authorities of the baillages to 
** give information against all, whether priests 
or laymen, who should impugn the established 
faith," and in blind haste proceeded to arrest 
the preacher who happened to be nearest, 
namely. Urban Weiss, pastor of Fislispach, 
(who had before this been released on oail,) 
and sent him to Constance, to the bishop, 
who kept him a long while in confinement 
" In this manner," says Bullinger's Chroni- 
cle, ^' began the confederate states* persecu- 
tion of the Gospel, and all this happened at the 
instigation of the clergy, who m all ages 
have dragged Jesns Christ before the judg- 
ment seats of Herod and Pilate."^ 

Zwingle was not destined to escape trial,— 
and he was at this time wounded iu the ten- 
dereat point. A rumour of his doctrine and 



his straggles had passed the Saotis, pane 
trated the Tockenburg, and reached the 
heights of Wildhaus. The family of herds- 
men from which he sprang were deeply 
moved by what they he^. Of Zwinffle's 
five brothers some had not ceased to follow 
their mountain occupations ; while others, to 
the great grief of their brother, had at times 
taken up arms, left their flocks, and served 
foreign princes. AH were in consternation at 
the reports brought to their chalets. In ima- 
gination they beheld their brother seized, 
dragged before his bishop at Constance, and 
a pile of fagots lighted for his destmetion, 
on the spot where John Huss had perished. 
The high-spirited shepherds could ill brook 
the thought of being called the brothers of a 
heretic. They wrote to U Iric, communieatinff 
their distress and alarm. Zwingle answered 
them : ** As long as God shall enable me, I 
will perform the task that he has assigned 
me, without fearing the world and its proud 
tyrants. I know all that may befall me. 
There is no danger, no evil, that I have not 
long and earefulnr considered. My strength 
is weakness itself, and I know the power of 
my enemies ; but I likewise know that I can 
do all things through Christ that strengthen- 
eth me. Were I to hold my peace, another 
would be raised up and constrained to do what 
God is doing by my means,— -while I should 
be jnd&red by God ! 0, my dear brethren, 
banish far from your thoughts all these appre- 
hensions. If I have a fear, it is that I have 
been more gentle and tractable than suits the 
times we live in.*"* What shame,' say you, 
'will fall upon all our family, if you are 
burnt or in any other way put to death I^^^O, 
my beloved brethren, the Goapel derives from 
the blood of Christ this wondrous property, 
that the fiercest persecutions, far from arrest- 
ing its progress, do but hasten its triumph ! 
They alone are faithful soldiers of Christ who 
are not afraid to bear in their own bodies the 
wounds of their Master. All my effTorts have 
no other end than to make known to men the 
treasures of blessedness that Christ has pur- 
chased for us ; that all men may turn to the 
Father, through the death of his Son. If this 
doctrine should offend yon, your anger cannot 
stop my testimony. You are my brothers, 
yes, my own brothers, sons of my father, who 
have hung on the same breasts • • • but if yoa 
were not my brethren in Christ, and in the 
work of faith, then would my grief be so 
overpowering that nothing would exceed it. 
Farewell, fwill never oeasetobe your at- 
tached brother, if you will not cease to be the 
brethren of Jesus Christ."** 

The confederated Swiss seemed to rise as 
one man a^nst the Gospel. The petitions 
from Einsidlen had been the signal of that 
movement. Zwingle, affected at the fate of 
his beloved Myconius, saw, in his misfor- 
tunes, but the beginning of sorrows. Ene- 
mies within and without the city,— « man's 
foes, * those of his own house,*---furiotts op- 
position from monks and priestsi — strong 
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vuies of lepreseicn by the Diet and Goundls, 
— riotous, perhaps murderous assaults, from 
partisans of the foreiffn service, — the upper 
valleys of Switzerland, the cradle of the Con- 
federation, pouring forth phalanxes of invinci- 
ble soldiers, to reinstate Rome, and quench 
the nascent revival of faith at the risk of their 
lives ! Such was the prospect the propheUc 
mind of the Reformer beheld with trerooling. 
And what a prospect ! was indeed this revival 
to be crushed in its very beginning 1 Then it 
iras that Zwingle, anxious and troubled in 
mind, spread before his God the deep an^ish 
of his soul. **0 Jesus,** he exclaimed, 
** thou seest how the wicked and the blas- 
phemer stun thy people's ears with their da- 
iDoar8."°Thou knowest how from my youth 
up I have abhorred controversy, and yet, | 



against my will, thou hast never ceased to 
impel me to the conflict. Therefore, do I 
call upon Thee with confidence to finish what 
thou oast begun! If in any thing I have 
builded unwisely, let thy hand of power cast 
it down. If I have laid any other foundation 
beside Thee, let thy mighty arm overturn it*^ 
thou vme full of all sweetness to whom the 
Father is the husbandman, — and we are 
branches, abandon not thy suckers.'* Hast 
thou not promised to be with us unto the end 
of the world!" 

It was on the 22d of August, 1532, that 
Ulric Zwingle, the Swiss Reformer, beholding 
the thunder-cloud descending from the moun- 
tains on the ffail bark of the Faith, thus 
poured forth to God the troubles and desires 
of his soul. 
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It was now four years since the Church had 
heard again DToclaimed a Truth which had 
formed part other earliest teaching. Themighty 
word of a Salvation by (Trace,— once ** fully 
preached'* throughont Asia, Greece, and Italy, 
oy Paul and his companions, and discovered 
many ages after, in the pages of the Bible, by 
a monk of Wittemberg,— had resounded from 
the plains of Saxony, as far as Italy, France, 
and England ; and the lofty mountains of 
Switzerland had echoed its inspiring accents. 
Tne spnngd of tmth, liberty, and life were 
again ope^ : multitudes had drunk gladly 
of the water ; but those who had freely partaken 
of them had retained the same external appear- 
ance, and while all wiihin was new, every 
thing wtthoui remained unchanged. 

The constitution of the Church, its ritual, 
and its discipline had undergone no alteration. 
In Saxony— even at Wittemberg— and wher- 
ever the new opinions had spread, the papal 
ceremonies held on their accustomed course ; 
the priest before the altar offering the host to 
God was believed to effect a mysterious tran- 
substantiation ; friars and nuns continued to 
present themselves at the convents to take 
upon them the monastic vows ; pastors lived 
single; religious brotherhoods herded to- 
gether; pilgrimages were undertaken; the 
faithful suspended their votive offerings on 
the pillars of the chapels ; and all the accus- 
tomed ceremonies, down to the minutest ob- 
servances, were celebrated as before. A voice 
had been heard in the world, hut as yet it was 
not embodied forth in action. The language 
of the priest accordingly presented the most 
striking contrast with his mimstrations. From 
his pulpit he might be heaid to thunder against 



the mass as idolatrous, and then he might be 
seen to come down to the altar, and go scru- 
pulously through the prescribed form of the 
service. On every side, the recently recover- 
ed Gospel sounded in the midst of the ancient 
rites. The officiating priest himself was un- 
conscious of his inconsistency, and the popu- 
lace, who listened with avidity to the bold dis- 
courses of the new preachers, continued de- 
voutly observant of their long established cus- 
toms, as though they were never to abandon 
them. All thmgs continued unchanged at the 
domestic hearth, and in the social circle, as in 
the house of God. A new faith was abroad, 
but new works were not yet seen. The vernal 
sun had risen, but winter still boand the earth ; 
neither flower, nor leaf, nor any sign of vege- 
tation was visible. But this aspect of thinss 
was deceptive ; a vigorous sap was secreUy 
circulating beneath the surface, and was about 
to change the face of the world. 

To this wisely-ordered progress, the Re- 
formation may be indebted for its triumphs. 
Every revolution should be wrought out in 
men's minds before it takes the shape of 
action. Tlie contrast we have remarked did 
not at first fix Luther's attention. He seemed 
to expect that while men received his writings 
with enthusiasm, they should oontinue devout 
observers of the corruptions those writings 
exposed. One might be tempted to believe 
that he had planned his course beforehand, 
and was resolved to change the opinions of 
men before he ventured to remodel their forms 
of worship. But this would be ascribing to 
Luther a wisdom, the honour of which is due 
to a higher Intelligence. He was the appoinU 
ed instrument for a purpose he had no power 
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to coomTd. At a later period he could difr- 
cem and oomprehend these thinffs, but be did 
not devise or arrange thenu God led the way : 
the part asaisned to Luther was to follow. 

It Luther had begun by external reforma- 
tion — if he had followed up his words by an 
attempt to abolish monastic vows, Uie mass, 
confession, the prescribed form of worship, — 
assuredly he would have encountered the 
most formidable resistaince. Mankind need 
time to accommodate themselves to great 
changes. But Luther was not the imprvMent 
and daring innovator that some historians* 
have depicted. The people, seeing no change 
in their daily devotions, followed undoubting- 
Iv their new leader — ^wondering at the assaults 
directed against a man who left unquestioned 
tiieir mass, their beads, and thnr confessor; 
and disposed to ascribe such enmity to the 
petty jealousy of secret rivals, or to the hard 
injustice of powerful enemies. And yet the 
opinions that Luther put forth fermented in 
the minds of men, moulded their thoughts, 
and so undermined the stronjghold of preju- 
dice that it, ere long, fell without beinff at- 
tacked. Such influence is, indeed, gradual. 
Opinions make their silent progress. Tike the 
waters which trickle behind our rocks, and 
loosen them from the mountains on which they 
rest: suddenly the hidden operation is re- 
vealed, and a single day suffices to lay bare 
the work of years, if not of centuries. 

A new era had dawned upon the Reforma- 
tion : already truth was recovered in its teach- 
ing; henceforward the teaching of the truth is 
to work truth in the Church and in society. 
The agitation was too peat to allow of men's 
minds remaining at their then point of attain- 
ment ; on the ffeneral faith in the dogmas so 
extensively undermined, customs had been 
established which now began to be disregard- 
ed, and were destined, with them, to pass 
away. 

There was a courage and vitality in that 
age, which prevented its continuing silent in 
presence of proved error. The sacnments, 
public wonhip, the hierachy, vows, constitu- 
tional forms, domestic and public life, all 
were on the eve of undergoing modification. 
The bark, slowly and laboriously constructed, 
was on the point of being lowered from the 
stocks, and launched on the open sea. It is 
for ns to follow its progress through many 
shoals. 

The captivity of Luther in the castle of 
Wartburg separates these two periods. That 
Divine Providence which was about to give a 
mighty impulse to the Reformation, had pre- 
pared the means of its progress, by leading 
apart into profound seclusion the man chosen 
to effect it. For a while, the work was as 
much lost sight of as the instrument of it : but 
the seed must be committed to the earth, if it 
is to bring forth fruit; and from this captivity, 
which might have seemed to close the Heform- 
er's career, the Reformation was destined to go 
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forth to new conquests, uid spread rapidly 
through the worid. 

Until this [>eriod, the Reformation bad b»- 
deed centered in the person of Lather. His 
appearance before tho Diet <^ Worms was un- 
Questionably the sublimest hour of his life. 
His character at that time seemed almost 
without a blemish ; and this it is that has led 
some to the remark, that if God, who hid the 
Reformer for ten months within the walls of 
the Wartburg, had at that moment forever re- 
moved him from the eyes of men, his end 
would have resembled an apotheosis. But 
God designs no apotheosis for His servants,-— 
and Luther was preserved to the Churoh, that 
in him, and by his errors, the Gbureh might 
learn that the faith of Christians should rest 
only on the word of God. He was hurried 
away and placed at a distance from the stage 
on which the gr^t revolution of the sixteenth 
century was going on. The truth which he 
had for yeara so energetically proclaimed, con 
tinued to produce its effect upon Christendom ; 
and the work of which he had been the weak 
instrument, bore thenceforward the impress^ 
not of man—but of God himself. 

All Germany was moved by the news of 
Luther's captivity. Rumoura, the most con* 
tradictory, were cireulated in the provinces* 
Men's minds were more agitated by the abv 
sence of the Reformer than they could possi^ 
bly have been by his presence. On one side, 
it was affirmed that some of his friends, pass- 
ing from the French territory, had carried him 
on, and lodged him in safety beyond the 
Rhine.' In another place, it was said that 
assassins had taken his life. Even in the 
smallest villages, inquiries were heard coiif 
oeming Luther. Travellera were questioned, 
and groups of the curious assembled in the 
market-places. Sometimes a stranger, pass* 
ing through, recounted how the Reformer had 
b€»n carried off; depicting the brutal horse- 
men hastily tyinjfr their prisoner's hands be* 
hind him, dragging him after them on foot, 
till his strength was spent, and deaf to hie 
cries, thouffh the blood forced its way iiroai 
his fingera? His body, said some, has been 
seen pierced through and through.' Such 
narratives drew forth exclamations of grief 
and horror. ^ Never more shall we b^old 
him!" said the gathered crowds; *« never 
again shall we hear that bold man whose 
voice stirred the depths of our hearts !" Lu- 
ther's partisans, moved with indignation, 
swore to avenge his death. Women ara child- 
ren, men of peace, and aged people, foreboded 
new disturbances. The alarm of the Romish, 
party was altogether unexampled. The priests 
and friare, who had been at fint unable to con- 
ceal their joy, believing their own triumph 
secured by the death of one man, and had car- 
ried themselves haughtily, would now will- 
ingly have hid themselves from the threaten- 
ing aneer of the populace.^ Those who had 
S'ven tree vent to their rage, so long as Lu- 
sr was at large, now trembled with alarm, 
though Luther was in captivity.' Aleander, 
espe^ly, was as if thundeistrack. ''The 
Z 
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only way of extrieating oareelyes,'* wrote a 
Roman Catholic to the Archbishop of Mentz, 
'Ms to light oar torches, and so searching 
through the earth for Luther, tiU we can re- 
store him to the nation that mZ/have him."' 
It might have been thought that the pallid 
ghost of the Reformer, dragging his ehain, 
was spreading terror around, and calling for 
vengeance. Luther^s death, it was predicted, 
would occasion the effusion of torrents of 
human blood.^ 

Nowhere was there a stronger feeling dis- 
played than in Worms itself. Bold remon- 
strances were heard both from nobles and 
people. Ulric Hatten and Hermann Busch 
filled the air with their plaintive lamentations 
and calls to war. Loud accusations were 
brought against Charles V. and the Nancies. 
The entire nation had espoused the cause of 
the monk whose energy of faith had made 
him its leader. 

At Wittemberg, his colleagues and friends, 
and especially Melancthon, were at first lost 
in sadness. Lather had been the means of 
eommunicating to the young student the trea- 
sures of that divine knowledge which from 
that hoar had taken possession of his whole 
soul. It was Luther who had given sub- 
stance and life to that intellectual culture 
which Melancthon brought with him to Wit- 
temberg. The depth of the Reformer's doc- 
trine had impressed the young Grecian, and 
his bold advocacy of the claims of the nn- 
ohanffing Word against human traditions had 
called forth his enthusiasm. He had asso- 
eiated himself with him in his labours, and 
taking up the pen, with that finished style 
which he had imbibed in the study of ancient 
literature, he had made the authority of 
Fathers and of Councils to bend before the 
sovereignty of God's Word. 

The prompt decision that Lather displayed 
in the trying occasions of life, Melancthon 
manifested in his pursuit of learning. Never 
were two men more strongly markra with di- 
versity and agreement. «< Scripture," said 
Melancthon, «* satisfies the seal with holy and 
wondroas delight — ^it is a heavenly ambrosia!'" 
••The word of God," exclaimed Luther, 'Ms 
a sword — an instrument of war and destrno- 
tion, — it falls on the children of Ephraim like 
Che lioness that darts from the forest." Thus 
one saw in Scripture ehieflv its power to com- 
fort ;«and the other, a mighty energy opposed 
to the eorraption of the world. But to both 
it was the sublimest of diemes. In so far, 
there was a perfect agreement in their judsr- 
ment '* Melancthon, observed Lather, ** is 
a miracle in the estimation of all who know 
him. He is the most dreaded enemy of Satan 
and the schoolmen, for he knows all their 
'foolishness, and he knows Christ as the 
rock.' That yoang Grecian goes beyond me 
even in divine learning,— he will do you more 
good than many Lathers !" And he went on 
to saj he was ready to give np an opinion if 
Philip disapproved it. Melancthon, on his 
part, full or admiration for Luther's know- 
lodge of Seriptnro, ranked him &r above the 



Fathers. He took pleasure in eneosAae the 
jesting which Luther was reproached tor re- 
sorting to, and would, on such occasions, 
compare him to an earthen vase which holds 
a precious treasure in an unsightly vessel. 
" I would be careful how I blame him," said 
he.« 

But behold the two friends so intimately 
united in affection, now parted one from the 
other. The two fellow-soldiers no longer 
march side by side to the rescue of the Church. 
Lother is absent, — and lost perhaps forever! 
The consternation at Wittembeiv vras ex- 
treme:— as that of an army, gloomy and 
dejected, at sight of the bleeding corpse of 
the general who was leadins it on to victory. 

Suddenly news arrived of a more cheering 
character. "Our well-beloved father still 
lives,'"®exclaimed Philip, exultinglv, **take 
courage and stand firm.*^ But ere lonflr me- 
lancholy prognostications returned. Lather 
was indeed living, but in close imprisonment. 
The edict of Worms, with its menacing 
proscriptions," was circulated by thonsands 
throughout the empire, and even in the T^ro- 
lese mountains.** Was not the Reformation 
on the very eve of destruction by the iron 
hand impending over it) The gentle spirit 
of Melancthon recoiled with a thrill of horror. 

But above the hand of man's power, a 
mightier hand was making itself felt, and 
G<mI was rendering powerless that dreaded 
edict The German princes, who had lonff 
sought occasion to red ace the authority which 
Rome exercised in the empire, took alarm at 
the alliance between the Emperor and the 
Pope, lest it should work the rain of their 
liberty. Whilst, therefore, Charies, in jour- 
neying in the Low Countries, might see with 
a smile of irony the bonfires in which flatter- 
ers and fanatics consumed the writing of 
Lather in the public 8quares,-^o8e wntii^ 
were read in Germany with conUnually in- 
creasing eagerness, and numeroos pamphlets 
in fiivonr ofthe Reformation every day attack- 
ed the oapal authority. 

The Nuncios conld not control themselves 
when they found that the edict, which it had 
cost them so much to obtain, prodaced so 
feeble an effect. «« The ink of the signatnie," 
said they, *^ha8 searcely had time to dry, 
when, behold, on all sides, the imperial de- 
cree is torn to pieces." The popolaoe were 
more and more won to the cause of the extra- 
ordinary man who, without heeding the thun- 
derbolts of Charles and of the Pope, had made 
confession of his faith with the courage of a 
martyr. It was said, ** Has he not o&red to 
retract if refntedl and no one has had the 
hardihood to undertake to refute him. Does 
not that show that he has spoken the truth 1" 
Thus it was that the first emotions of fear 
were followed at Wittemberg and throa^out 
the empire by a movement of enthusiasm. 
Even the Archbishop of Mentz, beholding the 
burst of national sympathy, durst not give 
permission to the Cordeliers to preach against 
the Reformer. The oniversitv, which might 
have been expected to yield to the stOTm, 
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Tftiaed its head. The new doetrinee had taken 
too deep root to suffer by Luther's absence, 
and the halls nf the academies were crowded 
with auditors.*' 

Meanwhile, the Knight George, for this was 
the name of Luther so long as he was in the 
Wartburg, was living solitary and unknown. 
^ If yon were to see me," wrote he to Melano* 
thon, *• truly you would take me for a knight; 
even yott would scarcely know me again."*^ 
Luther, on his arriiral, passed a short time in 
repose enjoying a leisure which had not yet 
be^n allowed him. He was at large within 
the fortress ; but he was not permitted to pass 
outside it.^ All his wishes were complied 
with, and he had ncTer been better treated.*' 
Many were the thoughts that occupied his mind, 
but none of them had power to disturb him* 
By turns he looked down upon the forests that 
surrounded him, and raisra his eyes to hea- 
ven — ^** Strange captivity!*^ he exclaimed,— 
^ a prisoner by consent, and yet against my 
will."" "Pray for me," he wrote to Spalatin : 
— " I want nothing save your prayers : don't 
disturb me by what is said or thought of me 
in the world. At last I am quiet."*' This 
letter, like many of that period, is dated from 
the island of Patrnm. Lnther compared the 
Wartbm^ to the island celebrated as the scene 
of the banishment of St. John by the Emperor 
Domitian. 

After the stirring contests that had agitated 
his soul, the Reformer enjoyed repose in the 
heart of the gloomy forests of Thuringen. 
There he studied evangelic trttth,-~not for dis- 
putation, bat as the means of regeneration 
and of life. The Reformation, in its begin- 
ning, was of necessity polemic;— other cir- 
ca m stances required new I aboors. AfVer erad i- 
cating with the hoe the thorns and brambles, 
the time was arrived for peaceably sowing the 
word of God in men's hearts. If Luther had 
been all his life called to wage condicts, he 
would not have effected a lasting work in the 
Church. By his captivity he escaped a dan- 
ger which might have ruined the cause of the 
Keformation, — ^that of always attacking and 
demolishing, without ever defending or build- 
ing up. 

This secluded retreat had one effect, per- 
haps still more beneficial. Lifted by his na- 
tion, like one raised upon a shield, he was but 
a hand's breadth from the abyss beyond, and 
the least desree of intoxication miffht have 
precipitated him headlong. Some ofthe fore- 
most promoters of the Reformation in Germa- 
ny, as well as in Switzerland, had made ship- 
wreck on the shoals of spiritual pride and 
laoaticism. Lather was a man very subject 
to the weaknesses of our nature ; and, as it 
was, he did not entirely escape these be- 
setting dangers. Meanwhile, the hand of 
the Almigh^, for a while, preserved him 
from them, by suddenly removing him from 
the intoxication of success, and plunging him 
in the depth of a retirement unknown to the 
world ! There his soul gathered up itself to 
God«— there it was again tempored by adversi- 



ty; — his sufferings, his humiliation, obliged 
him to walk, at least for a time, with the 
humble;—- and the principles of the Christian 
life thenceforward developed themselves in 
his soul with fresh energy and freedom. 

Luther's tranquillity was not of long dufa^- 
tion. Seated in solitude on the walls of the 
Wartburg, he passed whole days lost in medi- 
tation. At times, the Church rose before his 
vision, and spread out all her wretchedness;*' 
at other times, lifting his eyes to heaven, be 
would say, •* Canst Thou have made all men 
in vain 1'' Then letting go his confidence, he 
would add, dejectedly, '* Alas ! there is no one 
in this closing day of wrath to stand as a wall 
before the Lora, and save Israel !" 

Then recnrrinpr to his own lot, be dreaded 
being charged with having deserted the field 
of battle;^ the thought was insupportable. 
*« Rather," exclaimed he, ^ would I be stretch- 
ed on homing coals than stagnate here half 
dead.'"* Transported in thou^t to Worms— 
to Wittemberg— into the midst of his adver- 
saries—he reg[retted that, yielding to his 
friends' entreaties, he had withdrawn himself 
from the world.'' ^^Ah," said he, ^•^ nothing 
on earth do I more desire than to face my 
cruel enemies."" 

Some gentler thoughts, however, brought a 
truce to such complainings. Luther's state 
of mind was not all tempest; his agitated 
spirit recovered at times a degree of calm and 
comfort. Next to the assurance of the Divine 
protection, one thing consoled him in his grief 
— ^it was the recollection of Melancthon. ** If 
I perish," he wrote, *Mhe Gospel will lose 
nothing'^you will succeed me as Eliaha suc- 
ceeded Elijah, with a double portion of rar 
smrit." But calling to mind the timiditjr or 
MelancUion, he ejaculated—** Minister «f the 
Word ! keep the walls and towers of Jerusa- 
lem till our enemies shall strike you down. 
We stand alone on the plain of battle ; after 
me they will strike you down."^ 

This thought ofthe final onset of Rome on 
the infant Church threw him into renewed 
anxieties. The poor monk,— a prisoner and 
aldne,— had many a straggle to pass through 
in his solitude; but suddenly he seemed to 
flret a glimpse of his deliverance. He thought 
he could foresee that the assaults of the papal 
power would rouse the nations of Germany ; and 
that the soldiers of the Gospel, victorious over 
its enemies, and gathered under the walls of 
the Wartburg, would give liberty to its cap* 
tive. «* If the Pope," said he, •« should stretch 
forth his hand against all who are on my side, 
there will be a violent commotion ; the more 
he urges on our ruin, the sooner shall we see 
an end of him and his adherents ! And as for 
me .... I shall be restored to your arms." 
God is awakening many, and He it is who 
impels the nations. Only let our enemies 
take up our affair and try to stifle it in their 
arms,— «nd it will grow by their pressure^ 
and come forth more formidable than ever." 

But sickness brought him down from these 
lofty heights to which his courage and faith 
would at times rise. He had already^ wheo 
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at Wornui, snffend iniioh ; and hie diaorder 
had inoreaaed in aolitade.'^ Th« food of th« 
Wartbur^ waa altoeether unaaited to hitn ; it 
waa rather leaa oraiiiary in quality than that 
of his cofBTent, and it was found needful to 
give him the poor diet to which he had been 
accustomed* He passed whole nighta with- 
out aleep; anxietiea of mind were added to 
pain of body. No great work ia aooompliab* 
ed without atmgfflQ and suffering. Luther, 
alone on his rcwk, endured in hia rigoroua 
frame a suffering that was needed, in onler to 
the emancipation of mankind. " Sittmg, at 
night, in my apartment,'* aays he, ** I utter- 
ed cries like a woman in travail.*^ Then, 
ceasing to complain, and touched with the 
thou^i that wnat he was undergoing was 
aent in mercy from God, he broke forth in ac- 
oenia of love : «*Thanka to Thee, O Christ, 
that thou wilt not leaTe me without the pre- 
cious ralica of thy holy croes !'*" But soon, 
feeling indignation against himself wrought in 
his soul, he exclaimed, ^ Hardened fool that 
I am; wo is me 1 my prayera are few; I 
wreatle but little with die Lord ; 1 bewail not 
the state of the Church of God;^inatead of be- 
ing ferrent in spirit, my passions take fire : I 
sink in sloth, in sleep, and in indolence." 
Then not knowing to what to ascribe his feel- 
ings, and accustomed to expect blessing 
through the affectionate remembrance of hta 
frienda, he exclaimed, in the bittemeaa of hia 
aottl, **0, my frienda, do you then forget to 
piay for mel that God can thua leave me to 
myself." 

Those who were about him, aa also his 
Wittemberg frienda, and thoae at the Elec- 
tor's court, were anxtoua and alarmed at hia 
mentel suffering. They trembled in the pros- 
pect of the life that had been anatohed from 
the fires of the Pope, and the sword of Charles, 
80 aadly sinking and expiring. The Wart^ 
burg then would be Luther^ tomb! *'I 
fear," said Melanothon, *'lest his grief for the 
condition of the Church should bring him 
down to the grave. He haa lighted a candle 
in Israel ; if he diiea, what hope is left us 1 
Would that by the sacrifice of my worthless 
life, I could retain in thia world one who Is 
surely its briffhtest ornament.** O, what a 
man!" he exclaimed, (aa if already standing 
beside hia grave,^ ^'aurely we never valued 
him aa we ought." 

What Luther termed the ahameful indo- 
lence of hia prison life was, in reality, dili- 
gence beyond the atrength of ordinary mortals. 
««Here am I," said he^ on the 14th of Mav, 
^Mapped in indolence and pleasurea. {He 
doubtless refera to the quahty of hia food, 
which waa at first less coarse than what he 
had been uaed to.] I am going through the 
Bible in Hebrew and Greek. I mean to 
write a discourse in German, touching auri- 
cular confession; also to continue the trans- 
lation of the Psalma, and to corapoae a col- 
lection of aermons, aa aoon aa I have received 
what I want from Wittemberg. My pen 'is 
never idle."" Even this waa bat a part of 
Lather's lak^ra. 



Hb enemiea thovght tet, if not dead, at 
leaat he waa effectually silenced; but their 
exultation was short, and, ere long, no donbt 
could exist that he still lived. A multitude 
of tracto, composed in the Wartburg, followed 
each other in rapid succesaiott; and every- 
where the well-known voice of the Reformer 
waa enthunaaticaily leaponded to. Lnther, 
at the aame moment, put forth such writinga 
aa were adapted to build up the Chmch, and 
controveraial tracto which disturbed his oppo- 
nento in their fancied security. For nearly a 
whole year, he, by tuma, inatmcted, exhorted, 
rebuked, and thundered from his moantaia 
height, and hia aatoniahed adversaries might 
weU inquire whether indeed thers was not 
something supernatural in ao prodigious an 
activity-—** He could not have allowed him- 
self any re8t,'^says Colchcns. But the solu- 
tion of the whole mystery waa to be found ia 
the rashness of the Romish party* They 
were in haate to profit by tne decree of 
Worma, to put an end to the Reformation ; 
and Luther, sentenosd— placed under the ban 
of the empire,r-and a priaoner in the Wart- 
burg, stooQ up in the canae of aound doctrine, 
aa u he were atill at large and trtompbanL 
It waa eapecially at the tribunal of penance 
that the prieato strove to rivet the fetters of 
their deluded pariahionera; — hence it ia the 
Confeaaional that Luther first aaaaila. •^Tbey 
allege," aayahe, ^ that passage in St James, 
* confess your sins to one anouer ;* a atrange 
confessor this»— his name ia *one anoiker!* 
Whence it would follow that the confessors 
ought also to confess to their penitents ; that 
every Christian ahonld in kU turn be pope, 
biahop, and priest, and that the pope himself 
should make confession beff^e all.*^ 

Scarcely had Luther finished thia tract, 
when he commenced another. A divine of 
Louvain, named Latomoa, already known by 
hia opposition to Reuchiin and EJraamua, had 
impugned the Reformer'a atetementa. Twelve 
days after, Luther's answer was ready, and 
it ia one of hia maaterpiecea. He first defends 
himself against the charge of want of modera- 
tion. **The moderation of this age,'* says 
he, **consiste in bendinj^ the knee before sa- 
crilegious pontiffs and impiooa sophiste, and 
saying, * Gradoua Lordj most worthy master.' 
Then, having so done, you may persecute who 
you will to Uie death; you may oonvulae the 
world,— all that^ ahall not hinder your being 
a man of moderation ! Away with such mo- 
deration, say L Let me speak out, and del ude 
no one. liie ahell may be rough, perhapa, 
but the nut ia aoft and tender.""^ 

The health of Luther continued to decline; 
he began to think of leaving the Wartburg. 
But what to do; to appear in open day st the 
riek of hia life I In the- reair or the mountain 
on which the fortreaa was built, the country 
waa intersected bv numerous footpatha, boiw 
dered by tufla of wild strawbemea. The 
maasive gate of the caaUe was unclosed, and 
the prisoner ventured, not without fear, to 
gather aorae of the fruit.** Gradually, he be* 
came more ventaresome, and, dotbed in hia 
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fai]ghft'« 4iagaiie« ud attended by a roagfh- 
manneTed but faithful guard from the cMe^ 
he extended bis excnisions in the neighbour- 
hood. One de^, atopping to laat at an inn^ 
Luther laid aside his sword, which encum- 
bered him, and took op some books that lay 
near. Hie natural disposition got the better 
of hie pnidence. His attendant took the 
alarm lest an action so unusual in a man of 
arms, should excite a suspicion that the doc- 
tor was not really a knight. Another time, 
the two companions descended the mountain, 
and entered the conymt of Reichaidsbrunn, 
in which, but a few months before, Luther 
bad rested for a night, on his way to Worms.* 
Suddenly, one of the lay-brothers uttered an 
exclamation of surprise -^Luther had been 
recognised. His keeper, seeing how the 
matter stood, hurried him away, and it was 
not till they were galloping far from the 
cloisters, that the monk recovered from his 
astonishment. 

The life of the Doctor of Wittemberg, in 
his asenraed character of knight, had, indeed, 
at times, a somethmg about it truly theologi* 
cal. One day, the snares were made ready — 
the fortress gates thrown open—the sporting 
dogs let looee. Luther had expressed a wish 
to partake of the pleasures of the diase. The 
huntsmen were m hij^fa spirits; the dogs 
scoured the hills, diiTing the haies from the 
brushwood ; but as the tumult swelled around 
him, the Kukrht Geoige, motionless in the 
midst of it, felt his soul fill with solemn 
thoughts. Looking round him, his heart 
heaved with sorrow.^ "Is it not,'' said he, 
'•the Tery picture of the Deril, setting his 
dogs, the bishops, those messengers of Anti- 
christ, and sending them out to hunt down 
poor souls I''" A young leveret had been 
snared : rejoicing to liberate it, Lulher wrap- 
ped it in his mantle, and deposited it in the 
midst of a thicket ; but scaieely had he left the 
spot, when the dogs scented it, and killed it. 
Drawn to the place by its cry, Luther uttered 
an exclamation of giiei^^'O Pope! and 
thou, too, O Satan! it is thus that ye would 
compass the destruction of the souls that have 
been rescued from death V^ 

Whilst the Doctor of Wittembeig, deed to 
the world, was seeking to recruit his spirits 



by tbess occupations in the vicinity of the 
WartboTg, the great work was progressing, 
if by its own power. The Keformation, in 



as 



iact, was beginning to take effect. It was no 
longer limited to teaching; it now began to 
zSed and mould the life. 

Bernard Feldkirchen, the pastor of Kem- 
berg, and the first, under Luther's direction, 
to expose the errors of Rome,! was ^^ ^ 
first to throw off the yoke of her institutions : 
—he married! 

There is, in the German character, a strong 
love of family and domestic enjoyments :— 
hence, of all the injunctions of the Papal au< 
tbority, none had had more lamentable results 
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than the impositioB of celibacy. Made obit* 
l^tory on the beads of the clergy, this prac- 
tice had prevented the fiefs of the church from 
passing into hereditarv possessions. But ex 
tended by Gregory VII. to the inferior orders, 
its efiects had been indeed deplorable. Many 
of the priests, in evading the obligation ini' 
posed upon them, by shameful disordm, had 
drawn down hatred tmd contempt on their pro- 
fession; while those who had submittea to 
Hildebrand's law, were indignant that the 
Churoh, which lavished power, riches, and 
earthly possessions on its higher dignitaries* 
should impose on its humbler ministers, who 
were ever its most useful supporteia, a deolsl 
so opposed to the Gospel. 

^ Neither the Pope, nor the Councils," said 
Feldkirehen, and another pastor, named Seid- 
ler, who followed his example, " can have a 
right to irapoae on the Church a command 
that endangers soul and body. The obliga* 
tion to observe God's law compels us to throw 
aside traditions of menJ**^ The re-establish' 
ment of raemage was, in (he sixteenth centu- 
ly, a homaffe paid to the moral law. The 
eodesiastical power, in alarm, instantly issued 
its mandates against thetwo priests. Seidler, 
who lived in the tenitory of Duke George, 
was given up to his superiors, and died in 
prison. But the Elector Frederic refused to 
surrender Feldkirehen to the Archbishop of 
Magdeburg. ** His Highness,^ said Spalatin^ 
*^ declines to act the part of a police-officer." 
Feldkirehen, therefore, continued to preside 
over his flock, though a A<it&and and n father I 

The first emotion of the fieformer, on re* 
ceiving intelligenee of these events, was one 
of joy. *' I am all admiratbn," says he, ** ef 
the new bridegroom of Kemberg, who moves 
on fearlessly in the midst of all mis hubbub." 
Luther was satisfied that priests ought to 
marry. Bat this question led directly to ano- 
ther—the marriage of friars — and on this point 
Luther had to pass through one of those in- 
ternal struggles, of which his life was full ; 
for every reform was of necessity to be wrought 
out by a mental confiict. Mehmcthon and 
Carlstadt^— the one a layman, the other in 
priest's orders,— thought that tiie liberty of 
contracting the marriage bond ought to be as 
firee to the friars as to the priests. Luther, 
himself a monk, did not at first agree with 
them in judgment. One day, when the com- 
mandant of tiie Warthnrg had brought him 
some theses of Carlstadt, touching celibacy, 
** Good Heaven !" he exciaimed, ** will our 
Wittemberg friends allow wives even to 
monks 1" The thought overwhelmed him, 
and disturbed his spirit For himself, he put 
hx from him the liberty he claimed for others. 
*« Ah," said he indignantly, "at least they wiU 
not make me take a wife."^' This expression 
is doubtless unknown to those who assert that 
Luther's object in the Reformation was that 
he might marry. Bent upon the truth, not 
from any desire of self-pleasing, but with op- 
right intentions, he unoertook the defence of 
tlmt which appeared to him to be right, al* 
though it might he at variance with the { 
sS 
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ral tendency of his doctrine. He worked his 
way throQffh a mingled crowd of truths and 
errors, Qnta the errors had altogether fallen, 
and truth alone remained standing in his 
m^nd. 

There was indeed a broad distinction dis- 
eemable between the two questions. The 
marriage of priests did not draw afler it the 
downfall of the priesthood ; on the contrary, it 
was of itself likelv to win back popular respect 
to the secular clergy: but the marriage of 
friars involved the breaking up of the monastic 
institutions. The question then really was, 
whether it was right to disband the army that 
acknowledged themselves the soldiery of the 
Pope. '* The priests," said Luther, writing 
to Melancthon, **are ordained by God, and 
therefore they are set above the command- 
ments of men ; but the friars have of their 
own accord chosen a life of celibacy,— -they 
therefore are not at liberty to withdraw from 
the obligation they have laid themselves 
under."** 

The Reformer was destined to advance a 
step further, and by a new struggle to carry 
also this post of the enemy. Already he had 
trampled under his feet many Romish corrup 
tions ; nay, even the authority of Rome her 
self. But monkery was still standing — monk- 
enr, which had in early times carried the spark 
of life to many a desert spot, and, passing 
through successive generations, now filled so 
many cloisters with sloth and luxury, seemed 
to find a Voice and advocate in the oastle of 
Thuringen, and to depend for life or death 
upon the agitated conscience of one man ! 
Luther struggled for a while: at one moment 
. on the point of rejecting it,— at another dis- 
posed to acknowledge it. At last, no longer 
able to support the contest^ he threw himself 
in prayer at the feet of Christ, exclaiming, 
**' Do thou teach us— do thou deliver us^s* 
tablish us with thy free spirit, in the liberty 
theu hast given us! for surely we are thy 
people !"« 

And truly there was no long tarrying; a 
great change took place in the Reformer's 
thoughts, and again it was the great doctrine 
of Justificaiion by Haith which gave victory. 

This weapon, which had put down indul- 

S^nces, baffled Romish intrigues, and humbled 
e Pope himself, dethroned monkery also 
from the place it held in the mind of Luther 
and of all Christendom. Luther was led to 
see that the monastic institutions were in fla- 
grant opposition to the doctrines of Free Grace, 
and that the life led by the monks was entire- 
ly grounded on the assertion of human merit. 
Convinced, from that instant, that the glory of 
Christ was at stake, his conscience incessant^ 
ly repeated — ** Monkery must yield." So long 
as Justtfieation by Faith is cleariy held by the 
Church, not one of her members will become 
a monk.^ This persuasion continued to gain 
strength in his mind, and as early as the be- 
ginnings of December, he addressed to the 
bishops and deacons of the Church of Wit- 
temberg, the following tlieses— his declara- 
tions of war against monkery :— 



** Whatsoever is not offaitkj is sin. — Rom 
xiv. 23. 

*' Whoever binds himself by a row of cell 
bacy, of chastity, of service to God — without 
/otVA-— vows, profanely andidolatrouslyya vow 
to the devil himself. 

** To make such vows is worse than to be 
priests of Cybele, or vestals of Pagan wor- 
ship ; for the monks make their vows in the 
thought that they shall be justified and saved 
by them ; and that which should be ascribed 
to the aJone mercy of God is thus ascribed to 
human deservings. Such convents ought to 
be razed to the £undation, as being abodes of 
the devil. There is but one Oraer that is 
holy, and makes men holy, and that is-^ 
Christianity or Faith.^ 

** To make the religious houses really nsefel, 
they should be converted into schools, where- 
in children might be brought up to manhood ; 
instead of which, they are establishments 
where grown men are reduced to second child- 
hood for the rest of their lives." 

We see that Luther at this period would 
have tolerated the convents as houses of edu- 
cation ; but, ere long, his attack upon them 
became more unsparing. 

The immorality and shameful nractioes that 
disgraced the cloisters recurred forcibly to 
his thoughts. *' It is my great aim," he wrote 
to Spalatin, on the 11th of November, *«to 
rescue the young from the hellish fires of celi- 
bacy;"^* and he proceeded to compose a tract 
a^mst monastic vows, which he dedicated to 
his father. ^ Do you desire," said he, in bis 
dedication to the old man at Mansfeld, «' do 
you still feel a desire to extricate me from a 
monk's life! You have the right to do so, 
for you are still my father, and I am still your 
son. But it is not needed : God has been be- 
forehand with you, and has himself delivered 
me from it by his mighty arm. What does 
it matter if I should lay aside the tonsure or 
the cowl % Is it the cowl« — ^is it the tonsure 
that constitutes a monki *All things are 
yours,' said St. Paul, 'and you are Christ's.' 
1 belong not to the cowl, but the cowl to me ; 
I am a monk, and yet no monk; I am a new 
creature, not of the rope, but of Jesus Christ! 
Christ alone, and no mere go-between, is my 
bishop, my abbot, my prior, my lord, my mas- 
ter, — and I acknowledge no other! What 
matters it to me if the Pope should sentence 
and put me to death; he cannot summon me 
from the grave, and take my life a second time. 
That gfreat day is niffh when the kingdom of 
abominations shall be overthrown. Would 
to God the Pope would do his worst, and put 
us all to death ; our blood would cry to hea- 
ven against him, and bring down swift de- 
struction on him and his adherents."*^ 

Luther himself was already transformed : 
he felt himself no longer a fiiar. It was no 
outward circumstances, no human passions, 
no haste of the flesh that had brought about 
the change. A struggle had been gone 
through: Luther had at first sided with 
monkery, but truth had descended into the 
arena, and monkery was overthrown. The 
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tnmnphs of haman passion are short-lived) 
bat those of truth are decisive and darable. 

Whilst Luther was thus preparing the way 
for one of the greatest changes which the 
Church was destined to pass through, and 
the Reformation was beginning to manifest 
its effects on the lives of Christians, — the 
partisans of Rome, with that blind infatuation 
eommon to those who have long held power, 
' were pleasing themseWes with the thought, 
^ that because Luther was in the Wartburg, 
the Reformation was forever at an end. The^ 
thought, therefore, quietly to resume their 
ibnner practices, which had been for an in- 
stant interrupted by the monk of Wittemberg. 
Albert, the Archbishop and Elector of Mentz, 
was one of those weak persons who, when 
things are nearly balanced, are found on the 
side of truth ; but whenever their own interest 
is concerned, are quite willing to take up with 
error. His great aim was that his court should 
equal in splendour that of any of the German 
princes, that his equipages should be as rich, 
and his table as well served : the trade in in- 
dulgences was to him an admirable resource 
for the oromotion of his favourite object Ac- 
cordingly, no sooner was the decree agrainst 
Luther issued from the Imperial Chancellor's 
court, than Albert, who was then at Halle, 
attended by his courtiers, called toother the 
▼endors of indulgences, whose activity had 
been paralysed by the Reformer's preaching, 
and endeavoured to encourage them by such 
words as-—** Do not fear, we have silenced 
him ; go shear the flock in peace ; the monk 
is in prison, under bolts and bars ; and this 
time he will be clever indeed if he disturbs us 
at our work." The market was again opened, 
the wares spread out for sale, aM again the 
charches of Halle resounded with the ha- 
lanffues of the mountebanks. 

!nut Luther still lived ; and his voice had 
power to pass beyond the walls and gratings 
behind which he was concealed. Nothing 
could have roused him to a higher pitch of 
indignation. •• What !" thought he, *' violent 
discussions have taken place, I have braved 
every danger, the truth has triumphed, and 
now they dare to trample it in the dust, as if 
it had been refuted. They shall again hear 
that voice which anested their ffuilty traffic." 
*• I will take no rest," wrote Luther to Spa- 
latin, *' till I have attacked the idnl of Mentz, 
and its whoredoms at Halle."^ He went in- 
stantly to work, caring little for the mystery 
in which some sought to envelope his seclu- 
sion in the Wartburg. He was like Elijah 
in the desert, forging new thunderbolte to 
hurl against the impious Ahab. On the Ist 
of November, he completed a tract ** Against 
the new Idol of Halle." 

The Archbishop had received information 
of Luther's intentions. Ur^ed by his appre- 
hensions, he, toward the middle of December, 
despatched two of his attendants, Capito and 
Auerbach, to Wittemberg, to ward off the 
blow. **lt is indispensable," said they to 
Melancthon, who received them courteously, 



**it is quite indispensable that Luther should 
moderate his impetuosity." But Melancthon, 
though himself of gentler spirt, was not of 
the number of those who imagine wisdom to 
consist in perpetual concession, retracting, 
and silence. ** God is making use of bim,^' 
he replied, *' and this age requires a bitter and 
pungent salt."^^ On this, Capito, addressing 
himself to Jonas, endeavoured, through him, 
to influence the Elector's councils. 

The report of Luther's design had already 
spread thither, and produced great consterna- 
tion. "What!" said the courtiers, "rekin- 
dle the flame that it cost so much trouble to 
subdue! The only safety for Luther is to 
withdraw into the shade; and see how he 
exalts himself against the greatest prince in 
the empfare." "1 will not suffer Luther to 
write against the Archbishop of Mentz, to 
the disturbance of the public tranquillity,"^ 
said the Elector. 

When these words were reported to Luther, 
he was indignant. It is not enough, then, to 
confine his body, they would enchain his 
spirit, and the truth itself. Do they imagine 
he hides himself from fear 1 or that his retreat 
is a confession of defeat ? On the contrary, 
he contends that it is a victory gained. Who 
then in Worms had dared to rise up against 
him, in opposition to the truth % Accordingly, 
when the captive of the Wartburj^ had finished 
reading Spalatin's letter, apprizing him of the 
Elector's intention, he threw it aside, resolv- 
ing to return no answer. But he could not 
contain his feelings ; he again took it in hand. 
" And so, the Elector wiU not suffer, &c. !" 
wrote Luther in reply, "and I on my part 
will not suffer that the Elector should not al- 
low me to write. Rather will I be the utter 
ruin of yourself, the Elector, and the whole 
world.'^ If I have stood up against the Pope, 
who created your Cardinal, is it fitting that I 
should give way to his creature ? Truly, it 
is very fine to hear you say we ought not to 
disturb the public peace, while you permit the 
disturbance of the Feace that is from God. It 
shall not be so, Spalatin ! Prince it shall 
not stand !^ I send, with this, a tract I had 
written against the Cardinal, before I re- 
ceived your letter; — ^please to hand it to Me- 
lancthon." 

The reading of this manuscript alarmed 
Spalatin;— he again urged on the Reformer 
the imprudence of a publication that would 
oblige the Imperial government to lay aside 
its affected ignorance of what had become of 
him, and to proceed to punish a prisoner who 
assailed the chief dignitary oi the Church 
and Empire. If Luther persisted, the general 
tranquillity would be disturbed, and the cause 
of the Reformation endangered. Luther, 
therefore, consented to delay the publication, 
and even gave Melancthon leave to strike 
out the more severe passages.^ But growing 
indignant at his friend's timidity, he wrote to 
Spalatin, — "The Lord still lives — He reigns. 
— the Lord whom you counsellors of the court 
cannot trust, unless He so shapes his work, 
as that there be nothing left to trust Him in I" 
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I he (ordiwith leaohred to write direct to 
the Cardind. 

It is the Episcopal aalhority itself that 
Luther calls to the bar of jodsment in the 
person of the German primate. His words are 
those of a bold man, bomio^ with seal in be- 
half of truth, and feeling that he speaks in the 
name of God himself. 

'«Your Electoral Hi^ness,'* wrote he, 
from the depth of his retirement, *^ has seen 
fit again to set up at Halle the idol that en- 
^Ifs the treasure and the souls of poor Chris- 
tians. You think, perhaps, that I am dis- 
abled, and that the power of die Emperor 
will easily silence the protest of a feeble monk. 
.... But know this, — ^I will fearlessly dis- 
charge the duty that Christian charity lays 
me under, dreaaing not the gates of hell !-— 
and much less, popes, bbhops, or cardinals. 

** Therefore, I humbly implore Tour Elec- 
toral Highness to call to remembrance the 
origin of this bosinees, and how from one little 
spark came so fearful a conflagration. Then 
also, the world reposed in fancied secnrity. 
'That poor mendicant friar,' thought they, 
* who, unaided, would attack the rope, has 
undertaken. a task above his strength.' But 
God interposed his arm, and gave the Pope 
more disturbance and anxiety than he had 
known since first he sat in the temple of God, 
and lorded it over God's church. That same 
God still lives— let none doubt it.^ He will 
know Kow to bring to nothing the efforts of a 
Cardinal of Mentx, though he should be back- 
ed by four emperors—for it is His pleasure to 
bring down the lofty cedars* and humble the 
pride of the Pharaohs. 

*»For this cause I apprize your Hiohness 
that if the idol is not removed, it will be my 
duty, in obedience to God's teaching, publmly 
to rebuke your Highness,, as I have aone the 
Pope himself. Let not your Highness neglect 
this notice. I shall wait fourteen days fyt an 
eariy and favourable answer. Given in my 
wilderness retreat, on Sunday afler St. Cathe- 
rine's day, 1531. Your Highness' devoted 
and humble, Martin Luthbr." 

This letter was forwarded to Wittemberg, 
and from thence to Halle, where the Cardinal 
Elector was then resident; for no one dared 
venture to intercept it, foreseeinff the storm 
such an act of audacity would have called 
forth. But Melancthon accompanied it by a 
letter to the prudent Capito, wherein he la- 
boured to give a favourable turn to so unto- 
ward a step. 

It is not possible to describe the feelings of 
the young and pusillanimoue Archbishop on 
the receipt of the Reformer's letter. The forth- 
coming work against the idol of Halle was 
like a sword suspended over his head. And 
yet what must have been, at the same, the ir- 
ritation produced by the insolence of the low- 
bom and excommunicated monk, who dared 
address such language to a prince of the 
house of Brandenburg, and a primate of the 
German Church. Capito besought the Arch- 
bishop to comply with Luther's advice. Fear, 
pride, and conaciepce, whioh he could not tt^ 



fle, stroraled long in Albert's aouL At leogtii, 
dread crt the threatened writing, joined, per- 
haps, to a feeling of remorse, prevailed. He 
stooped to bumble himself, and put together 
such an answer as seemed likely to appease 
the man of the Wartburg, and soaicely had the 
fourteen days expired, when Luther received 
the following letter, more surprising even than 
his own terrifying epistle. 

•« My dear Doctor^— 1 have received and read 
TOUT letter, and have taken it m good part, as 
beinff well intended : but I think the cause 
that has induced yon to write to me in soch a 
stndn has for a long time past had no exist* 
ence. It is my desire, b^ God's help, to com- 
port myself as a pious btshop, and a Christian 
prince; and I confess that for this, God's 
grace is necessary to me. I deny not that I 
am a sinful man, liable to sin, and apt to be led 
astray, and even sinnang and gomg astray 
every day of ray life. I know that, without 
God's (pu^9 1 am but worthless and loath- 
some mirs, like othere; if not worse. In re- 
plying to your letter, I would not omit to ex- 
press the ravour I bear you ; for it is my most 
earnest desire, for Christ's sake, to riiow yon 
all kindness and favour. I know how to re- 
ceive the rebuke of a Christian and a brother. 
By my own hand. Albirt." 

Such was the strain in which the Elector 
Archbishop of Mentx and Ma^pdebui]^, eom- 
missioned to represent and maintain m Ger- 
many the constitution of the Chnich, wrote to 
the excommunioated prisoner of the Wart- 
burg t In thus replying, did Albeit obey the 
better dictates ot his oonsoienee, or was he 
swayed by his feani On the foimer snppo* 
sition, it is a noble letter; on the latter it is 
contemptible. We would rather snppoee it 
to have proceeded firom a right motive. How- 
ever that may be, it at least shows the vast 
superiority of the aervafU if CM above the 
greatness of this world. Whilst Lnther, soli- 
tary, a cwtive, and under sentence, derii^ 
from his faith an nnoonqoerable courage, the 
Cardinal-funehbishop, surrounded on aU sides 
with the power and favour of the world, trem- 
bled in his chair. Asain, and win, does this 
reflection present itself, and it anords the solu- 
tion of the strange enigma offered by the his* 
toTT of the Reformation. The Christian is not 
called to calculate his resources, and count the 
means of socceos. His one concern is to 
know that his cause is the cause of God :-^ 
and that he himself has no aim but his Mas- 
ter's glory. Doubtless he has ao inquiry to 
make, but it has reference only to his motives; 
the Christian looks in upon his heart, — not 
upon his arm : he regards right, — not strength. 
And that question once well settled,— -his 
path is clear. It is for him to go bddly for- 
ward, though the world and all its armies 
should withstand his progress; in the firm 
pereuasion that God himself will flght againfll 
the opposers. 

Thas did the enemies of the Reformation 
pass at once from the harahest measures to pi- 
tiable weakness: they had done this at 
Worms, and these suddsD chtngsn are con- 
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tinnally Teemtioe in the conflict between 
truth and error. fSvery cause deetined to soc- 
camb, carries with it an internal malaise, 
which occasions it to stager and fluctoate be- 
tw'een o]>poBite extremes. Steadiness of por- 
pose and energy could not sanctify a bad 
cause, bat they might serve at least to gild its 
fall with what the world calls glory. 

Joachim I., Elector of Brandenburg, Al- 
bert's brother, was an example of that decision 
of character so rare in our own tiroes. Im- 
movable in his principles, decisive in action, 
knowing when needful how to resist the en- 
croachments of the Pope, he opposed an iron 
hand to the progress of the Reformation. Long 
before this, when at Worms, be had urged 
that Luther should be refused a hearing, and 
brought to punishment, notwithstanding the 
safe-conduct with which he was furnished. 
Scarcely was the edict of Worms issued, 
when he directed that it should be rigorously 
enforced in his states. Luther could appre- 
ciate so decided a character, and, drawing a 
distinction in favour of Joachim, when,; speak- 
ing of his other adversaries, remarked, «* we 
may $iiil pray for the Elector cf Brandenbuig.'*^ 
This disposition in the prince seemed to commu- 
nicate itself to his people. Beriin and Branden- 
burg long continued closed to the reformed doc- 
trines. But that which isslowly received is firm- 
ly held ; whilst countries, which then hailed the 
Gospel with joy, as Belgium and Westphalia, 
were ere long seen to abandon iL Branden- 
bttrg,--whtch was the latest of the German 
states to enter on the way of faith,— was des- 
tined, at a later period, to stand foremost in 
the cause of the Reformation.^ 

Luther was not without suspicion that the 
Cardinal's letter was dictated by some insi- 
dious design suggested by Capito. He re- 
turned no answer; he declared to the latter, 
that so long as the Archbishop, unequal as he 
was to the care of a petty parish, should hold 
to his pretensions as Cardinal, and his episco- 
pal state, instead of discharging the humble 
dutj of a minister of the Gospel, he could not 
be m the way of salvation.^'' Meanwhile, and 
at the very time that Luther contended against 
error, as if he were still in the thick of the 
conflict, he was at work in his returement as 
though regardless of all that was happening 
outside Its walls. The time had arrived when 
the Reformation was to pass from the closet 
of divines into the private life of nations ;and, 
nevertheless, the great engine by which this 
advance was to be effected was not yet brought 
foTtb. This mighty and wonder-working en- 
gine, from whence a storm of missiles was to 
be discharged against Rome, battering down 
its walls,— this engine, which was to upheave 
the burden under which the Papacy then 
held down the almost stifled Church, and to 
communicate to mankind an impulse which, 
ages after, would still be felt, was ordained 
to go forth from the old castle of the Wart- 
burg, and enter, with the Reformer, on the 
world's stage on the same day that closed his 
captivity. 

The further the Chureh was removed firom 
35 



I the days in which Jesns, its true light, walked 
I on this earth, the more did it need the candle 
I of God's word to transmit to after times the 
I unclouded knowledge of Jesus ChrisL But 
that Divine Word was unknown to that age. 
I Some fragments of translations from the Vul- 
gate, made in 1477, 1490, and 1518, had been 
but coldly received, and were almost unin* 
telligible, as well as, from their high price, 
beyond the reach of the common people. The 
giving the Scriptures to the Church in Ger- 
many in the vernacular ton^e, had even been 
prohibited." Added to which, the number of 
those who could read| became considerable, 
only when there existed in the German lan- 
guage a book of strong and general interest. 

Luther was ordained to present his nation 
with the written word. That same God who 
had relegated St. John in Patmos, that he 
might there write what he had seen, had shut 
up Luther in the Wartbuxg, that he should 
there translate his Word. The great labour, 
which it would have been difficult for him to 
take in hand in the distracting occupations of 
Wittemberg, was to set the new edifice on 
the solid rock, and, af\er the lapse of so many 
ages, recall Christians from scholastic sub- 
tleties to the pure and unadulterated fountains 
of redemption and salvation. The wants of 
the Chureh loudly called (or this service, and 
Luther's deep experience had fitted him to 
render it. In truth, he had found, in the faith, 
that rest for his own soul, which his fluctu- 
ating conscience and monkish prejudice had 
80 long sought in merits and holiness of his 
own. The ordinary teaching of the Church, 
the theology of the schools knew nothing of the 
consolations which /at7A gives : but the Scrip- 
tures set them forth powerfully,— and it was 
in the Scriptures that he had discovered them. 
Faiih in GotPs word had given him liberty ! 
By fiuth he felt himself freed from the dog- 
matic authority of Chureh, hierarchy, tradi- 
tion, the notions of the schools, the power of 
prejudice, and commandments of men ! These 
manifold bonds which had for ages chained 
down and silenced ail Christendom, w^re 
buret asunder, and he could raise his head 
freed from all authority save that of the Word. 
This indepradence of man, — ^this subjection 
to God, which he had learned in the Holy 
Scriptures,— he was anxious to communicate 
^ to the Chnrch. But for this purpose it was 
needful that he should give to it God's own 
Revelations. There was a necessity that 
some strong hand should unclose, the portals 
of that arsenal whence Luther had drawn his 
weapons, and that its recesses, which had for 
ages been unexplored, should be laid open to 
all Christian people against the day of trial. 

Luther had, before this time, translated 
some fragments of the Holy Scripture. The 
seven penitential psalms* bad firet occupied 
his pen. John the Baptist, — Jssus Christ^ — 
and the Reformation— alike commenced by 
calling men to repentance. It is, indeed, the 
principle of every regeneration in human na- 



* Ps. 6, 32, 38, 51, 102, 130, 147. 
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tare. Hieee earlier tmajB had been eafrerly 

bought up, and had awakened a general de- 
mand for more ; and the desire on the part of 
the people was by Lather regarded as a call 
from God. He resolves to meet it He was 
a captive enclosed within lofty walls; but 
what of that ! he would devote his leisure to 
render the Word of God into the language of 
his nation. Soon shall we see that Word 
descending with him from the Wartburg— 
circulating among the families of Germany, 
and enriching thorn with spirituad treasure, 
that had hitherto been abut up within the 
hearts of a few picas persons. ^ Would that 
that book atone," he exclaimed, ^* were in all 
languages— before the eyes-^in the ears-— and 
in the hearts of all.*'^ Admirable words, 
which a well-known society* engaged in 
translating the Bible into the vemacukr dia- 
lect of every nation under heaven, has, after 
a lapse of three centuries, undertaken to re- 
alize. "Scripture," says he again, •'Scrip- 
ture * without comment' is the sun whence all 
teachers receive their light." 

Such are the true principles of Christianity 
and of the Reformation. Adopting these 
memorable words, we are not to seek ligrht 
from the Fathers to interpret Scripture,— but 
to use Scripture to interpret the writings of 
the Fathers. The Reformers, as also the 
Apostles, hold forth the alone word of God as 
ifghtf whilst they exhalt the one offering of 
Christ as the only righieousnesa. To mingle 
commandments of men with this supreme au- 
thority of God, or any righteouaness of man's 
own, with this perfect righteousness of Christ, 
is to corrupt the two great fundamental truths 
of the Gospel, Such were the two leading 
heresies of Rome : and the doctrines that cer- 
tain teachers would introduce into the bosom 
of the Reformation, though not carried to 
8uch a length, have the same tendencies. 

Luther, taking up the Greek originals of the 
inspired writers, entered on the difficult task 
of rendering them into his native tongue. Im- 
portant moment in the history of the Refor- 
mation ! thenceforth it was no longer in the 
hands of the Reformer. The Bible was 
brought forward— «nd Luther held a secondary 
place. Chd showed himself; and man was 
seen as nothing. The Reformer placed the 
Book in the hands of his contemporaries : 
thenceforward, each could hear God speaking 
to him,— and, as for himself, he mingled in 
the crowd, placing himself among those who 
cftme to djaw from tlie common fountain of 
light and life. 

In translating the Holy Scriptures, Luther 
had fbund that consolation and strength which 
met his need. Weak in body— solitary— ^le- 
pressed in spirit by the machinations of his 
enemies, and sometimes by the indiscretions 
of his friends — and sensible that his life was 
wasting in the gloom of the old castle, he 
had, at times, to pass through awful strug- 
gles. In those days, men were much disposed 
to carry into the visible world the conflicts 
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that the soul sustains with its spiritual ea» 
mies. Lather's vivid imagination easily gave 
bodily shape to the emotions of his soul, and 
the superstitions of the middle ages had still 
some hold upon his mind, so that it might be 
said of him, as was said of Calvin, in refer- 
ence to his judgment in regard to heretics, 
that he had in him the remains of Popery. 
To Luther, Satan waa not simply an invisi- 
ble, though really existing, being ; he thought 
that adversary of God was accustomed to 
appear in bodily form to man, as he had ap- 
peared to Jesus Christ. Although we may 
more than doubt the authenticity of the de- 
tails given on such topics in his Table Talk 
and elsewhere,* history must yet record this 
weakness in the Reformer, ^fever had these 
gloomy iraa|riQations such power over him as 
in his seel usion in the Wartburg. At Worms, 
when in the days of his strength, he had 
braved the power of the devils— but now, that 
strength was broken, and his reputation tar- 
nishM. He was thrown aside: Satan had 
his turn — and in bitterness of soul, Luther 
imagined he saw him rearing before him his 
gigantic form^ifting his finser as if in 
threatening, grinning triumphanUy, and grind- 
ing his teeth m fearml rage. One day, in pai^ 
ticular, as it is reported, whilst Luther was 
engaged in translating the New Testament, 
he thought he saw Satan, in detestation of his 
work, tormenting and vexing him, and moving 
round him like a lion ready to spring upon his 
prey. Luther, alarmed and arous^, snatch- 
ing up his inkstand, threw it at the head of 
his enemy. The apparition vanished, and the 
ink-bottle was dashed to pieces against the 
wall.t 

His stay at the Wartburg began now to be 
insupportable to him. He was indignant at 
the timidity of his protectors. Sometimes 
he remained all day lost in silent and deep 
meditation, and, awakening from it, he would 
utter the exclamation-^^^ Ah ! would I were 
at Wittemberg!" At length, he could no 
longer restrain himself: — ** Enough," thought 
he, ^* enough of policy." He must again see 
his friends— 'hear from their lips how things 
were going on, and talk over all with them. 
True, he risked falling into the power of his 
enemies; but nothing could deter him. To- 
ward the end of November, he secretly quitted 
the Wartburg, and set out for Wittemberg.*' v 

A storm had just then burst forth against 
him. The Sorbonne had at length spoken 
out. This celebrated school of Paris — ^next ' 
in authority in the Church to the Pope him- 
self—the ancient and venerable source whence 
theological teaching had gone forth, had just 
issued its verdict against the Reformation. 
The following were among the propositions 
it condemned : — Luther had said, ** God ever 
pardons sin freely, and requires nothing from 



* M. Micbelet, in his memoirs of Lather, de- 
votee no lese than thirty pages to the various ac* 
counts of this incident. 

t The kepper of the Wartbuig regularly points 
out to travellere the mark made by Luther^a ink* 
stand. 
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us in retmii, save that for the tine to come we 
live according to righteousness/' He had 
added — ^^ The most mortal of all mortal sins 
is this : to wit, that a man should think that he 
is not guilty of damnable and mortal sin in the 
sight of God.*' He had also declared, that 
the practice of boraing heretics was contrary 
to the will of the Holy Ghost. To these seve* 
ral propositions, as well as to many others 
which It quoted, the Faculty of Theology, in 
Paris, had replied hy the word, ** Heresy— ;let 
it be accursed."^ 

But there was a youths a stripling of Iwen- 
ty-four years o( age, of diffident and retiring 
manners, who ventured to take up the gaunt- 
let that Uie first college in Europe had thrown 
down. It was no secret at Wittemberg, what 
was to be thought of those lofty censures : — 
it was known that Rome had allowed free 
course to the machinations of the Dominicans, 
and that the Sorbonne had been misled by the 
influence of two or three fanatical teachers 
who were designated in Paris by satirical 
nicknames;^ Accordingly* in his apology, 
Melancthon did not connne himself to defend- 
ing Luther, but with the feariessness which 
characterizes his writings, he carried the war 
into his adversaries' camp. . *^ You say, * he 
is a Maiuchean'-— ' he is a Montanist:' you 
call for fire and fagot to repress his madness. 
And who, I pray you, is Montanist 1 Luther, 
who would have men believe Scripture only ? 
or yourselves, who would claim belief for the 
thoughts of men rather than for the word of 
God ?"« 

And trulv the attaching more importance to 
man's teaching than to God's word was in 
substance the heresy of Montanus, as it is the 
real character of the Pope, and, indeed, of all 
who rank church authority or mystical im- 
pulses above the plain words of the Sacred 
Writings. Accordingly, the young master of 
arts, who had been heard to say — ** I would 
rather die than relinquish the faith of the Gos- 
pel,"^ did not stop there. He charged the 
doctors of the Sorbonne with having darkened 
the light of the Gospel, — put out the doctrine 
of Faith,— *and substituted a vain philosophy 
in place of true Christianity.^ The publica- 
tion of this writing of Melancthon changed the 
Position of the parties. He proved unanswera- 
]j that the heresy was in Paris and in Rome, 
and the Catholic truth at Wittemberg. 

All this while, Luther, little regarding the 
censures of the Sorbonne, was journeying in 
his disguise as a knight toward the university 
city, various rumours reached him in his 
journey, of a spirit of impatience and insubor- 
dination having manifested itself among cer- 
tain of his adherents.^ He was deeply grieved 
at it." At last he arrived at Wittemberg with- 
outhaving been recognised on the road thither, 
and stopped at the door of AmsdorfT. Imme- 
diately his friends were secretly called to- 
gether. Among the first was Melancthon, 
who had so often said, ** I would rather die 
than be separated from him."^ They met. 
What an interview I what joy ! The captive 
of the Wartburg, surrounded by his friends, 



' enjoyed the sweets of Christian fnendsbip. He 
learned the spread of the Reformation, — the 
hopes of his brethren,-^and, delighted with v 
what he saw and heard, he kneeled down and 
prayed, gave thanks, and then, with brief de- 
lay, set forth and returned to the Wartburg.** 

His joy was well founded. The work of 
the Remrmation made, just then, a prodigious 
advance. Feldkirchen, ever in the van, had 
mounted the breach ; the whole body of thoso 
who held the new doctrines were in motion, 
and the energy which carried the Reforma- 
tion from the range of teaching into the pub- 
lic worship, to private life, and the constitu- 
tion of the Church, revealed itself by another 
explosion — ^more threatening to the papal 
power than that which had already happened. 

Rome, havincr rid herself of the Reformer, 
thought she had extinguished the new heresy ; 
but it was not long before a great changre took 
place. Death removed the Pontiff who had 
put Luther under ban. Troubles broke out in , 
Spain, and compelled Charles V. to recross y / 
the Pyrenees. War was declared between \ 
that prince and Francis the First; and (as if 
this were not enough to engross the Empe- 
ror's attention) Solyman invaded Hungary. 
Charles, thus attacked on all sides, found him- • 
self compelled to leave unmolested the monk 
of Worms and his religious novelties. 

It was about this time, that the bark of the 
Reformed Faith, which, driven in every di- 
rection by the winds, had been well nigh 
swamped, righted itself, and rode above the 
waters. 

It was in the convent of the Augustines, at 
Wittemberg, that the Reformation showed 
itself. We cannot wonder at this: the Re- 
former, it is true, was not within its walls, but 
no human power could expel from it the spirit 
that had animated him. 

Strange doctrines had for some time been 
occasionally heard in the church where Lu- 
ther had so oflen preached. A zealous monk, 
who filled the office of college preacher, loud- 
ly urged on his hearers the necessity of a Re- 
formation. As if Luther, whose name was on 
every one's lips, had reached too commanding 
an elevation and esteem, God seemed to be 
making choice of men no way known for any 
strength of character or influence to bring in 
the Reformation, for which the renowned doc- 
tor had opened a way. " Christ," said the 
preacher, ^* instituted the Sacrament of the 
Altar, in remembrance of his death, and n^t 
to make it an object of worship. To bow down 
to it is idolatry. The priest who communi- 
cates alone or m private is guilty of a sin. No 
prior has the right to require a monk to say 
mass alone. Let one, two, or three officiate, 
and all the rest receive the Lord's Sacrament 
under both kinds."^^ 

Such was the change called for by the monk 
Gabriel ; and his bold words were heard with 
approbation by his brother monks, particularly 
those who came from the Low Countries."'* As 
disciples of the Gospel, why should they not 
conform in everything to its directions ? Had 
not Luther himself, in writing to Melancthon, 
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in the month of Aagnst, remarked — ** Hence- 
forth, I will 8ay no more private masses V"* 
Thus the friars, the very sofdiere of the hier- 
archy, when made free by the Word of God, 
boldly took part against Koroe. 

In Wittember^ tney eneoantered an unbend- 
ing resistance from the Prior, and here they 
yielded, — at the same time protesting that to 
support the mass was to oppose the Gospel of 
God. 

The Prior had carried the day. One man*8 
authority had prevailed over all the rest It 
might have been thought that this stir among 
the Au^rostines was but a capricious act of in- 
subordmation, such as was often occurring in 
the convents ; but in reality the Spirit of God 
itself was then moving Christian hearts. A 
single voice proceeding from the seclusion of 
a monastery, found a thousand echoes ; and 
that which men would have confined to the 
knowledge of the inhabitants of the convent 
spread beyond its walls, and began to show 
itself in the heart of the city. 

Rumours of the differences among the 
monks were soon circulated In the town : the 
burghers and students sided some with, and 
others against the mass. The Elector's court 
interposed. Frederic, in some surprise, de- 
spatched his Chancellor, Pontanus, to Wit- 
temberg, with orders to reduce the monks to 
obedience, putting them, if necessary, upon 
bread and water ;" and on the 12th October, 
a deputation of Professors, among whom was 
Af elancthon, repairing to the convent, exhort- 
ed the monks to desist from all innovations, 
or at least to wait the course of events.''* This 
did but rekindle their zeal ; and all, with ex- 
ception of their Prior, being of one mind in 
their feith, they appealed to Scripture, to the 
spiritual discernment of believers, and to the 
impartial indgment of divines, — and two days 
after handed m a declaration in writing. 

The Professors proceeded to examine the 
question more closely, and perceived that the 
monks had truth on their siae. Having come 
to convince others, they were convinced them- 
selves ! What was to be done ? Conscience 
pleaded — their perplexity was continually in- 
ereasiug; and at last, afler long hesitation, 
Chey came to a courageous decision. 

On the 20th of October, the university re- 
ported to the Elector, after setting forth the 
abuses of the mass : ** Let your Electoral 
Highness," said they, " put an end to all cor- 
Aptions ; lest, in the day of judgment, Christ 
should apply to us the rebukes he once pro- 
nounced upon Capernaum." 

Thus, it was no longer a handful of obscure 
monks who spoke,— it was the university, 
accredited by the most judicious, as having, 
for years past, been the great school of na- 
tional instruction : and thus, the very agency 
employed to quell the spirit of the Reforma- 
tion was about to diffuse it far and wide. 

Melancthon, with that decision which he 
carried into learning, put forth fifly-five pro- 
positions calcnlated to enlighten the minds of 
inquirers. 

'* Just," said he, <« as gazmg on a cross is 



no good work, bat the bare contemplation of 
a sigrt that reminds as of Christ*s death." 

*^ Just as to behold the sun is not to do any 
good work, but merely to look upon thnt 
which reminds us of Christ and bis Gospel.'* 

'* So, to partake of the Lord's Sapper is 
not to do a good work, but merely to make 
use of a sign which recalls to remembrance 
the grace bestowed upon us through Christ." 

"But here is the difference ; namely, that 
the symbols invented by men do onJy remind 
us of what they signify-— whilst the aigna 
?iven by God, not merely recall the thtnvs 
3iemselves, but assure our hearts in the will 
of God." 

** As the sight of a cross does not justify, 
so the mass cannot justify.*^ 

" As the gazinff on a cross is no sacrifice 
for our own or others' sins, just so the mass 
is no sacrifice." 

" There is but one sacrifice, — but one satis- 
faction, — Jesus Christ. Beside him there is 
none other.'* 

" Let such bishops as do not withstand the 
profanations of the mass be anathema."^ 

Thus spake the pioos and gentle-spiriied 
Philip. 

The Elector was astounded. His intention 
had been to restore order among a few refrac- 
tory friars, and lo! the entire univprsity, with 
Melancthon at their head, stand op to defend 
them. To wait the course of events, was 
ordinarily, in his view, the most eligible 
course. He had no relish for abrupt changps, 
and it was ids wish that all opinions should 
be left to work their own way. "Time 
alone," thought he, «* throws light apon all 
things, and brin^ all to maturity." And 
yet the Reformation was advancing in spite 
of all his caution with rapid strides, and 
threatened to carry all before it. Frederic 
made indeed some efforts to arrest it. His 
authority,— -the influence of his personal cha- 
racter, — and such arguments as appeared to 
him most conclusive, were all called into ex- 
ercise : ** Do not be hasty," said he, to the 
divines, *' yoa are too few in number to effect 
such a change. If it is well founded in Scrip- 
ture, others will be led to see it, and you will 
have the whole Church with you in putting 
an end to these corruptions. Speak of these 
things,— ^iiscusfl and preach them as much as 
you will, but keep up the established aer- 
vicea." 

Such was the war waged relative to the 
mass. The monks had boldly mounted to the 
assault ; — the divines, after a moment of in- 
decision, had supported them. The prince 
and his counsellors alone defended the citadel. 
It has been said that the Reformation was 
brought about by the power and authority of 
the Elector; but so far from this being the 
case, we see the assailants drawing off their 
forces, in deference to the voice of uie revered 
Frederic, and the mass, for a while, continu- 
ing to hold its place. 

The heat of battle was already beginning 
to rage in another part of the field. The 
monk Gabriel did not relax in his fervid ap- 
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peals from the palpH of the Anguetinee. It 
was against the coDdition of monkery itself 
he DOW dealt his powerful strokes; and if the 
strength of Romish doctrines was principally 
in the mass, the monastic order formea the 
main support of her priestly hierarchy. Hence, 
these two posts were the first to be stormed. 
"No one,'' exclaimed Gabriel, according to 
the Prior's report, *^ not even a single inmate 
of a convent, keeps God's commandments." 

** No one who wears a cowl can he saved .^ 
Whoso enters a cloister enters into Uie sei^ 
▼ice <^ the Devil. Vows of chastity, poverty, 
and obedience to a snperior, are contrary to 
the spirit of the Gospel." 

These strange expressions were reported to 
the Prior, who took care not to be present in 
church to hear them. ' 

*' Gabriel," said his informants, ** Gabriel 
insists that every possible means shoqld be 
taken to clear out the cloisters ; that when the 
friars are met in the street, they should be 
twitch^ by the cloak, and pointed Out to ridi- 
cule ; and that if that does not roat them from 
tbeir convent, they should be expelled by 
main force. He cries, '• Break open the mo- 
nasteries, destroy them, raze them to their 
foundations, that no trace of them may re- 
main, and that on the ground they cover not 
one stone may be left of walls that have shel- 
tered SQch sloth and superstition.' "" 

The friars were astonished; their consci- 
ences whispered that the charge brought 
against them was but too true;—- Siat the life 
of a monk was not agreeable to the will of 
God ;— and that no man could have a claim 
to their implicit and unlimited obedience. 

In one day, thirteen Augustine monks 
quitted the convent, and throwing aside the 
habit of their order, assumed the dress of the 
laity. Such of them as had the advantage of 
instruction, continued their coorae of study, 
in the hope of being one day useful to the 
Church; and such as had profited little by 
study, souffht a livelihood by working with 
their own hands, according to the precept of 
the Apostle, and after the example of the 
worthy burghers of Wittemberg.™ One, who 
had some knowledge of carpentry, applied for 
the freedom of the city, resolving to marry 
and settle. 

Jf Luther's entrance into the convent of the 
Augustines at Eifurth had laid the seeds of 
the Reformation, the departure of the thirteen 
monks from the convent of the Au|[ustines of 
Wittemberg was the signal of its taking 
possession of the nations of Christendom. 
For a period of thirty years, Erasmus had 
expoeed the unprofitableness, fatuity, and vices 
of the friars ; and all Earope had gone with 
him in his ridicule and contempt. Thirteen 
men of resolute character returned to their 
place in society;— and there, in service to 
their (ellow men, sought to fulfil God's com- 
mandments. The marriage of Feldkirchen 
was one of humiliation to the hierarchy ; — 
the emancipation of these thirteen Augustines 
followed close upon it, as a second. Monkery, 
wiiich bad established itself in the day when 



the Church entered on her long period of 
bondage and error, was doomed to fall when- 
ever me time came which should restore 
liberty and truth. 

This bold step occasioned a general feiment 
in Wittemberg. All marvelled at the men 
who thus came forward to share the labours 
of the common people, and welcomed them 
as brethren :*-at the same time, cries were 
heard sfirainst those who obstinately dung to 
their indolent seclusion within the walls of 
their monastery. The monks, who adhered 
to the prior, trembled in their cells, and the 
prior himself^ carried away by the general 
feeling, suspended the performance of private 
masses. 

In a moment so critical, the least concession 
necessarily precipitated the course of events. 
The order issued by the prior caused a strong 
sensation in the town and in the University, 
and produced an unforeseen explosion. Among 
the students and burghers of Wittemberg 
were some of those turbulent spirits whom 
the least excitement inflames, and ur^ to. 
criminal excesses. These men were mdig- 
nant that the same masses, which were sus* 
pended bv the devout Prior, should still be 
performed in the parish church; and on the 
3d December, as mass was about to be chant- 
ed, they suddenly made their way to the altar, 
bore oft the books, and compelled the officiat- 
ing priests to seek safety m flight. The 
Council and the University assembled to take 
severe measures against the authors of these 
disturbances. But the passions, once roused, 
are not easily calmed. The Cordeliers had 
taken no part in the Reformation that had be- 
^un to show itself among the Augustines. 
Next day the students affixed to the gates of 
tbeir monastery a threatening placard. Soon 
after, forty of their number forced their way 
into the chapel, and without proceeding to 
violence, gave such free expression to their 
ridicule, that the monks dared not to pro- 
ceed with the mass. In tlie evening, notice 
came advising the friars to be on their guard. 
^* The students," it was said, ** have planned 
to break into the monastery." The monks, in 
alarm, and seeing no way of defence against 
these real or supposed attacks, sent in haste 
to ask protection of the Council. Soldiers 
were placed on guard, but the enemy 4id not 
make bis appearance. The University arrest- 
ed the students who had taken part m these 
disturbances. They were found to be from 
Erfurth, and already noted for their insubordi* 
nation.™ The penalty annexed to their offence 
by the laws of the University was imposed 
upon them. 

Nevertheless, it was felt that a necessity 
had arisen for a careful examination of the 
law£alne8S of monastic vows. A chapter, 
composed of the Augustine monks of Thurin- 

gm and Misnia assembled at Wittemberg in 
ecember following. Luther's j udgment was 
acquiesced in. They declared, on the one 
hand, that monastic vows were not sinful, but, 
on the other hand, that they were not obliga- 
tory. «• In Christ," said they, «« there is nei- 
a A 
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ther layman nor monk,— each one is free to 
leave the monastery or to abide in it. Let 
whoever leaves it, beware how he abuses his 
liberty ; let him who abides in it, obey bis su- 
periors,— but with the obedience of love ;" and 
they proceeded to prohibit mendicity, and the 
saying masses for money: they alsodetermined 
that the more instracted monks shonld devote 
tiiemselves to teaching the Word of God, and 
lliat the rest should labour with their own 
hands for the support of their brethren.* 

Thus the question of Vows seemed to be 
settled, but that of the Mass was still unde- 
cided. The Elector continued to oppose the 
stream, and to defend an institution which he 
saw still standing in every nation where Chris- 
tianity was professed. The moderation of 
this mild sovereign could not, however, for 
any length of time, hold in the public mind. 
Carlstadt, above all, took part in the general 
ferment. Zealous, upright, and fearless; 
prompt, like Luther, to sacrifice every thing 
for the truth ; he had not the Reformer's wis- 
dom and moderation : he was not free from 
vanity, and with a disposition that led him to 
go deeply into every question, he yet had but 
little power of judgment, and no great clear- 
ness of ideas. Luther had deliver^ him from 
the teaching of the schools, and had led him 
to study the Scriptures ; but Carlstadt had 
not had patience to acquire a knowledge of the 
original languages, and had not, as his friend 
had done, acknowledged the sufficiency of 
God's word. Hence he was often taking up 
with singular interpretations. As long as 
Luther was at his side, the influence of the 
master restrained the disciple within due 
bounds; but Carlstadt was freed from this 
wholesome restraint. In the university, — in 
the chapel,— throughout Wittemberg,— the 
little tawny-complexioned Carlstadt, who had 
never excelled in eloquence, gave utterance to 
thoughts, at times, profound, but often enthu- 
siastic and exaggerated. »' What infatuated 
folly !'' he exclaimed, «* for men to think that 
the Reformation must be left to God^s work- 
ing. A new order of things is opening. The 
strength of man must be brought in, and wo to 
him who shall hold back instead of mounting 
the breach in the cause of the mighty God !^ 

The Archdeacon's speech communicated 
his own impatience to his auditory. ** What- 
ever the Pope lias set up is impious," ex- 
claimed some men of sincere and upright 
minds, under the influence of his harangues. 
^ Let us not make ourselves accomplices in 
these abominations by allowing them to exist. 
That which God*s word condemns ought to b'e 
swept from the face of Christendom, without 
regarding the commandments of men. If the 
heads of the state and of the church will not 
do their duty, let us at l^st do ours. Let us 
leave thinking of negotiation, conferences, 
tlieses, and discussions, and let us apply the 
true remedy to so many evils. We want a se- 
cond Elijah to throw d own the altars of Baal !" 

* Corp. Ref. i. p. 456.— The editors assign to 
this decree the date of October, before the monks 
had forsaken iheir convent. 



The restoration of the Supper of the Lorf 
in this moment of ferment and enthusiastic 
excitement, could not, doubtless, wear that 
character of solemnity and saeredness which 
was |iven to it by the Son of God in his in- 
stitution of it "the night that he was betrayed." 
But if God was now using the weakness and 
passions of men, it was, mot the less, His own 
hand which was eftgaged in re-establishing in 
the midst of His church the feast of His own 
love. 

As early as the October previous, Carlstadt 
had privately celebrated the Lord's Supper, 
according to Christ's appointment, with 
twelve of his friends. On the Sunday before 
Christmas Day, he announced from the pulpii 
that, on New Year's Day, he would distribute 
the elements under the two kinds, bread and 
wine, to all who should come to the altar; 
that he intended to omit all unnecessary cen^ 
monies, anj should perform this service with- 
out cope or chasuble.* 

The Council, in perturbation, requested the 
counsellor Bergen to interfere, and prevent so 
disorderly a proceeding, whereupon Carlstadt 
resolved not to wait the time fixed. On 
Christmas Day, 1531, he preached, in the 
parochial church, on the duty of abandoning 
the mass, and receiving the sacrament ander 
both kinds. The sermon being ended, he 
came down, took his place at the altar, and 
af^r pronouncing, in German, the words of 
institution, said solemnly, turning towards the 
people, — *• If any one feels the burden of his 
sins, and is hungering and thirstinjor for the 
grace of God, let him draw near, and receive 
the body and blood of the Lord.'* Then, with- 
out elevating the host, he distributed to each 
one the bread aind wine, saying, ** This is the 
cup of my blood, the blood of the new and 
everlasting covenant." 

Conflicting feelings reigned in the assembly. 
Some, in the sense that a further grace of God 
was griven to the Church, drew near ^e altar 
in silent emotion. Othera, attracted princi- 
pally by the novelty of the occasion, approach- 
ed in some confusion, and with a kind of im- 
patience. Not more than five communicants 
had presented themselves in the confessional ; 
the rest took part only in the public confession 
of sins. Carlstadt gave to all the general 
absolution, laying upon them no other penance 
than this, ** Sin no more.^^ In conclusion, the 
communicants sang the Jgnm DnS^ 

Carlstadt met with no oppositiod. The 
changes we are narrating had already ob- 
tained general concurrence. The Archdeacon 
administered the Lord's Supper again on New 
Year's day, and also on the Sunday following, 
and from that time the regular observance of 
it was kept up. Einsidel, one of the Elector's 
council, having rebuked Carlstadt for seeking 
his own exaltation, rather than the salvation 
of his hearers— " Noble Sir," answered he, 
*' I would meet deSth in any form rather than 
desist from following the Scripture. The 
word has come to me so quick and powerful . . . 
wo is me if I do not preach."^ Soon aAer this, 
Caxfetadt manied. 
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In the month of JamiaiTi the town-eooneil 
of Witfiemberg iflsaed regciiations for the cele- 
oration of the Supper aoeording to the amend- 
ed ritoal. Steps were alsa taken to restore 
the influence or religion upon pnblie morals; 
for it was the offiee of the Reformation to 
re-establish, stmuitaneonsly, faith, Christian 
worship, and general morality. It was decreed 
that public b^gars should be no longer tole- 
rated, whether friars or others; and that in 
each street some man, well reported of for 
piety, should be commissioned to take care of 
the poor, and to summon before the University 
or Council such as were guilty of disorders.^ 

So fell that grand bulwark of Romish do- 
minion, the Mass. Thus it was that the Re- 
fonnation passed beyond the sphere of teach- 
ing, into that of public worship. For three 
centuries the mass and the doctrine of transub- 
stantiation had been regularly established.* 
Throughout that long period, all things within 
the Church had a new tendency impressed 
upon them, and every thing conspired to favour 
the pride of man arid the honour paid to the 
priesL The holy sacrament had been adored ; 
regular festivals had been instituted in honour 
of the most stupendous of miracles ; the wor- 
ship of Mary had risen high in ihe scale of 
public estimation; the priest, who, in the 
consecration of the elements, was supposed 
to receive mysterious power to change them 
into the very body of Christ, had been sepa- 
rated from the class of laity, and, to use the 
words of Thomas Aquinas^ had become a 
*' mediator between €kid and mam"^ celibacy 
had been proclaimed Is an inviolable law; 
auricular conieasion was enforced upon the 
people, and the cop of blessing deniea them ; 
for how, indeed, should common people be 
ranged on the same line with priests, honoured 
with the most solenm of all ministrations. 
The Mass cast reproach upon the Son of God ; 
it was opposed to the perfect remission through 
his cross, and the spotless fflory of his ever- 
lastine kingdom: but, whUst it disparaged 
the glory of the Lord, it exalted the priest, 
whom it mvested with the inconceivable power 
of reproducing, In hand, and at will, the So- 
vereign Creator of all things!" Thenceforward 
the Church seemed to exist^-not to preach the 
Gospel, but only to reproduce Christ in the 
flesh ! The Roman PontifT, whose obedient 
vassals, at their pleasure, created the body of 
God himself, took his seat as God, in the tem- 
ple of God, and asserted his claim to a spirit- 
ual treasury, from whence to draw forth at 
wilt indulgences for the pardon of men's 
sins. 

Such w«i8 the gross errors which, for a 
period of three centuries, had established 
themselves in the Church in connection with 
the mass. The Reformation^ by abolishine 
this thing of man's setting up, swept away all 
the abuses blended with iL The proceeding 
of the Archdeacon was therefore full of im- 
portant resnltai The costly shows that amused 
the people^ the worship of the Virgin, the pride 
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of the clergy, mid the papal authority, were 
all shaken. The glory was withdrawn from 
the mriests, and returned to rest on Jesus, and 
the Keformation advanced a step farther. 

Nevertheless, prejudiced observers might 
have seen nothing in all that was going on» 
but what might be deemed the efiect of pass- 
ing enthusiasm. Facta were needed, that 
should give proof of the contrary, and demon- 
strate that there was a deep and broad distinc- 
tion between a Reformation based on God's 
word and any mere fanatical excitement. 

Whenever a great ferment is working in 
the Church, some impure elements are sure 
to mingle with the testimony given to truth ; 
and some one or more pretended reforms arise 
out of man's ima^ation, and serve as evi- 
dences or countersigns of some real reforma- 
tion in progress. Thus, many false Messiahs, 
in the first centuiy of the Church, were an 
evidence that the true Messiah had already 
come. The Reformation of the sixteenth cen- 
tury could not run its course without present- 
ing the like phenomenon, and it was first ex- 
hibited in the little village of Zwickau, 

There were dwelling at Zwickau a few meOf 
who, being deeply moved by the events pass- 
ing aronna them, looked for special and direct 
revelations from the Deity, instead of desiring, 
in meekness and simplicity, the sanctification 
of their aflfectiona. These persons asserted 
that they were commissioned to complete that 
Reformation which, in their view, Luther had 
but feebly begun. '^ What is the use," asked 
they, ** of such application to the Bible ? No- 
thing is heard of but the Biblb. Can the 
Bible preach to us I Can it suffice for our 
instruction 1 If God had intended to instruct 
us by a book, would he not have given us a 
Bible direct from heaven? It is only the 
Spirit that can enlighten! God himself 
speaks to us« and shows us what to do and 
say." Thus did these fanatics, playing into 
the hands of Rome, impugn the fundamental 
principle on which the whole Reformation is 
based : namely, the perfect sufllciency of the 
word of God. 

Nicolas Storch, a weaver, publicly declared 
that the angel Gabriel had appeared to him 
by night, and afler revealing to him matters . 
he was not allowed to divulge, had uttered the 
words, *^Thou shalt sit on my throne!"^ A* 
senior student of Wittemberg, named Mark 
Stubner, joined Storch, and forthwith aban- 
doned his studies; for, according to his own 
statement, he had received immediately from 
God the ability to interpret Holy Scripture. 
Mark Thomas, also a weaver, associated him- 
self with them ; and another of the initiated, by 
nameThomasMunzer,aman of fanatical turn 
of mind, gave to the new sect a regular (H'gan- 
ization. Resolving to act according to the 
example of Christ, Storch chose from among 
his followers twelve apostles and seventy dis- 
ciples. All these loudly proclaimed, as we 
have lately heard it asserted by a sect of oui 
own days, that Apostles and Prophets wero 
at last restored to tiie Church." 

Ere long, the new prophets, in accordance 
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with this plan of adhering to the example of 
tliose of holy writ, began to -declare their mis- 
sion. ^' Wo, wo 1" they exclaimed ; ** a church 
under haman goveroora, corrupted like the 
bishops, cannotbe the church of Christ. The 
ungodly rulers of Christendom will soon be 
cast down. In fitre, six, or seyeo years, a 
time of uniTersal desolation will come upon 
the earth. The Turk will get possession of 
Germany; the clergy, not even excepting 
those who have married, shall be slain. The 
ungodly sinners shall all be destroyed ; and 
when Uie earth shall have been purified by 
blood, supreme power shall be given to Storch, 
to install the saints in the government of the 
earth .^ Therl shall there be one Faith and one 
Baptism. The day of the Lord draweth niffh, 
and the end of ail things is at hand. Wo ! 
wo ! wo !*^ Then publicljr declaring that in- 
fant baptism was of no avail, the new prophets 
called upon all to draw near, and receive at 
their hands a true baptism, in token of their 
entrance into the new Church of God. 

Such preaching made a deep impression on 
the popular mind. Not a few devout persons 
were startled by the thought that prophets 
were again gfiven to the Church, and those on 
whom the love of the marvellous had most 
power, threw themselves into the open arms 
of the eccentric preachers of Zwickau. 

But scarcely had this heresy, which had 
shown itself of old in the days of Montanism, 
and again in the middle ages, drawn together 
a handful of separatists, when it encountered 
in the Reformation a strong opposing power. 
Nicolas Haussman, to whom Luther gave that 
noble testimony — **What we teachjSeacts,^^^ 
was at this time the pastor of Zwickau. This 
good roan was not led away by the pretensions 
of the false prophets. Supported by his two 
deacons, he successfully resisted the innova- 
tions Storch and his followers were seekingto 
introduce. The fanatics, repelled by the pas- 
tors of the church, fell into another extrava- 
gance : they formed meetings in which doc- 
trines subversive of order were publicly 
preached. The people caught the infection, 
and disturbances were the consequence; a 
priest, bearing the sacrament, was pelted with 
stones,^* and the civil authority interfering com- 
mitted the most violent of the party to prison." 
Indignant at this treatment, and intent upon 
justtfying themselves and obtaining redress, 
Storch, Mark Thomas, and Stubner, repaired 
toWittemberg." 

They arrived on the 27th December, 15*21. 
Storch, leading the way with the port and 
bearing of a Lanzknecht, and Mark Thomas 
and Stubner following behind.^ The disorder 
that reigned in Wittembcrg was favourable to 
their designs. The youth of the academies, 
and the class of citizens already roused and 
excited, were well prepared to give ear to the 
new tftachers. 

Making sure of co-operation, they waited 
upon the University Professors, to receive 
their sanction : '♦ We," said they, " are sent 
by God to teach the people. The Lord has 
favoured us with special communications firom 



Himself; we htve the knowledn of things 
which are coming upon the earth?^ Ina wora* 
we are Apostles and Prophets, and we appeal, 
for the truth of what we say, to Doctor La- 
ther." The Professors were amazed. 

** Who commissioned you to preach V en- 
quired Melancthon of Stubner, who had for- 
merly studied under him, and whom he now 
received at his table— ''The Lord our God." 
-^*^ Have you C/Ommitted anything to writ- 
ing ?-— '* The Lord our God has forbidden me 
to do so." Melancthon drew back, alarmed 
and astonished. 

'' There are indeed spirits of no ordinary 
kind in these men," said he; **bat what 
spirits t . . . none but Luther can solve the 
doubt. On the one hand let us beware of 
quenching the Spirit of God, and on the other, 
of being seduced by the spirit of the devil." 

Storch, who was of a restless disposition, 
soon left Wittemberg; Stubner remained be- 
hind. Actuated by an ardent desire to make 
proselytes, he went from house to house, con- 
versing with one and another, and persuading^ 
many to acknowledge him as a prophet of 
God. He especially attached himself to Cel- 
larius, a Suabian, a friend of Melancthon, and 
master of a school attended by a considerable 
number of young persons. Cellarius admitted, 
with blind confidenoe, the claims of the new 
Apostles. 

Melancthon's perplexity and uDeasiness 
continued to increase* It was not so much 
the visions of the prophets of Zwickau, us 
their doctrine concerning BapUtm that dis- 
turbed him. To him it seemed agreeable to 
reason,— and he thought it deservM to be ex- 
amined into, — " for," observed he, ''nothing 
should be lightly received or rejected.**^ 

Such was the spirit of the Reformation. In 
this hesitation and struggle of Melancthon, 
we have an evidence of his uprightness, which 
does him more hononr than a determined op- 
position could have done. 

The Elector himself, whom Melancthon 
termed the light of Israel," had his doubts." 
" Prophets and Apostles in the electorate of 
Saxony, as of old time in Jerusalem ! It is a 
solemn question,^' said he, " and as a layman, 
I cannot decide iL Bo t rather than fight agai nst 
God, I would take to my staff, aiSl descend 
from my throne !" 

On reflection, he intimated by his coansel- 
lors, that Wittemberg had quite suflScient 
trouble in hand : that it was most likely the 
claims of the men of Zwickau were a tempta- 
tion of the devil, and that the wisest course 
appeared to be to allow the whole matter to 
settle down,— that nevertheless whenever his 
Highness should cleariy perceive what was 
God's will, he would not confer with flesh and 
blood, but was ready to endure every thing in 
the cause of truth.^ 

Luther received in the Wartburg intelli- 
gence of the ferment at the court of Wittem- 
berg. His informants apprized him of 
strange persons having made their appear- 
ance, and that, as to Uieir message, it was 
not known from whence it eam^. The 
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thoDglit imtBBtlj oecmred to hitn, timt God 
had permitted these deplorable evenU in order 
to humble his serrants, and to roase them to 
seek higher degrees of sanetifieation. ** Yoar 
Highnesfl,^* saM he, in a letter to the Elector, 
*'3Pour Highness for many a year collect* 
ed leliques (kr and wide; God has heard 
Toar prayers, and sent you, at no cost or trou- 
ble of yoar own« a whole orost, with nails, 
spears and sconrps. God prosper tiie newly 
acquired relic. Only let yonr Hiorhness spread 
oat yoar arms, and endnre the piercing of the 
nails in yoar flesh. I always expected that 
Satan would send us this plague.** 

Nevertheless, thers was nothing, according 
to his judgment, more ursent than to secure 
to others the liberty he claimed for himself. 
He would have no di?ers weights or measures : 
** Pray, let them alone ; don't imprison them," 
wrote he to Snalatin ; ^ let not our prince em* 
brae his hands in the blood of the prophets 
that have risen up.**** Luther was far beyond 
the age in which he lived, and even beyond 
many of the Reformers in the matter of tolera- 
tion. 

Affairs wen daily growing more serious in 
Wittemberg.»» 

Carlsiadt did notreostve many things taught 
by the new teachers^ and eepecially their 
anabaptist doctrine; but there is something 
eontagioos in reliffious enthusiasm, which a 
head like his could with difficulty withstand. 
From the time the men of Zwickau arrived in 
"Wittember^, Carlstadt had accelerated his 
movements m the direction of violent changes : 
** It is become necessary," eried he, <* that we 
should eztermmate all the ungodly practices 
around U8.><» He brought forward all the texts 
against image w(»ship, and with increased 
vehemence declaimed against Romish idolatry 
—♦•People kneel," said he, "and crawl be* 
fore those idols; bom tapere bef<»6 their 
shrines, and make ofierinj^s to them. Lotus 
arise, and drag the worehippera from their al- 
tera!" 

Soch appeals were not lost upon the popu- 
lace. They broke into churches, carried off 
the images, breaking them in pieces, and 
burning them.'^' Better would it have been to 
have awaited their abolition by authority ; bot 
the cautious advances of the leaden of the 
Reformation were thought to compromise its 
aeeurity. 

It was not long before one who listened to 
these enthusiasts mi|rht have thought there 
were no real Christians in all Wittemberg, 
lave only those who refused to come to con- 
fession, persecuted the priests, and ate meat 
on fast days. The bare suspicion that he 
did not reject, one and all, the ceremonies of 
the Chorch, as inventions of the devil, was 
enoogh to subject a man to the charge of be- 
ing a worahipper of Baal. ^ We mast form 
a ohurch," they exclaimed, ««that shall con- 
sist of the Saints alone!" 

Tlie borghera of Wittemberg presented to 

the Council certain regulations which it was 

compelled to sanction. Several of these reeo- 

lations were eonlbrmable to Christian morus. 
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The closing of pieces of amvflement was par- 
ticularly insisted upon. 

Bat soon after this, Carlstadt went still 
greater lengths ; he began to pour contempt 
upon human leamin|[ ; and the students heard 
their aged tutor advising them, from his ros- 
trum, to return to their homes, and resume the 
spade, or follow the plough, and cultivate the 
earth, because man was to eat bread in the 
sweat of his brow ! George Mohr, master of 
the boys' school of Wittemberg, carried away 
by a similar madness, called from his win- 
dow to the burghers outside to come and re- 
move their children. Where, indeed, was the 
use of their pursuing their studies, since Storeh 
and Stubner had never been at the Univereity, 
and yet were prophets f A mechanic was 
just as well, nay perhaps better, qualified than 
all the divines in the world to preach the 
Gospel ! 

Thus it was that doctrines were put forth 
directly opposed to the Reformation. The re- 
vival of lettera had opened a way for the re* 
formed opinions. Furnished with theological 
learning, Luther had joined issue with Rome ; 
— and the Wittemberg enthusiasts, similar to 
those fanatical monks exposed by Erasmus and 
Reu<^hlin, pretended to trample under foot all 
human learning! Only let Vandalism once 
establish its sway, and the hopes of the world 
were gone ; and another irruption of barba- 
rians would quench the light which God had 
kindled among Christian people. 

It was not long before the results of these 
strange lessons oegan to show themselves. 
Mon's minds were diverted from the Gospel, 
or prejudiced against it : the school was al- 
most broken up, the demoralized students 
buret the bands of discipline, and the statee 
of Germany recalled such as belonged to their 
several jurisdictions. '^ Thus the men who 
aimed at reforming and infusing new vigour 
into every thing had brought aU to the brink 
of ruin. ** One more effort," thoogfat the 

E artisans of Rome,who, on all sides were again 
fling their heads, «* and all will be cure r'*^ 

The prompt repression of these fanatical 
excesses was the only means of saving the 
Reformation. But who should undertake the 
task t Melancthon t He was too young, too 
deficient in firmness, too much perplex^ by 
this strange conjuncture of circumstances* 
The elector t He was the most pacific man 
of bis age. To build his castles of Alton* 
burg, Weimar, Loohau, and Coburff, to adorn 
the cburehes with fine pictures by Lu<»s Cra- 
nacb, to improve the chantlngs in his cha- 
pels, to advance the prosperity of his uni- 
versity, and promote the happiness of his sub- 
jects ; to stop in his wallcs and distribute 
little presents to playful children,— such were 
the tranquil occupations of his life ; and now, 
in his declining years, to engage in conflict 
with fanatics, and oppose violence to violence, 
how could the gracious and pious Frederio 
take snob a step 1 

The evil, therefore, was gaming ground, 
and no one stept forward to arrest its progress. 
Luther was absent fiur from Wittemberg. Con* 
Sa9 
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ftrsion and raia impended over the city* The 
Reformation beheld, proceeding, as it were, 
from its own boson), an enemy more to be 
dneaded than Popes and Emperors. It was as 
if on the brink of an abyss. 

«* Luther ! Luther !" was the cry from one 
end of Wittemberg to the other. The barjirh- 
ers were ciamorons for his reappearance. Di- 
vines felt their need of the benefit of his judg- 
ment; even the prophets appealed to him. 
All 'united in entreating him to retum.^^ 

We may guess what was passing in the 
Reformer's mind. The harsh usage of Rome 
seemed nothing when compared with what 
now wrung his heart It is from the very 
midst of the Reformation that its enemies have 
gone forth. It is preying upon its own vitals ; 
and that teaching, which, oy its power, bad 
sufficed to restore peace to his troubled heart, 
he beholds perverted into an occasion of fatal 
dissensions in the Church, 

«< If I knew," said Luther* at an earlier pe- 
riod, ^ that my doctrine had injured one human 
being, however poor and unknown,—which it 
could not, for it is the very Gospel, — ^I would 
rather face death ten times over than not re- 
tract it.*°^ And lo ! now, a whole city, and that 
city Wittemberg itself, is sinking fast into li- 
eentiousness." True, indeed, the doctrine he 
had taught had not been the cause of all this 
evil; but from every quarter of Germany 
voices were heard that accused him as the 
author of it. Some of the bitterest feelings 
he had ever known oppressed bis spirit at this 
juncture, and hift trial was of a different kind. 
Was this then, he asked himself, to be the 
issue of the great work of Reformation f Im-> 
possible ! he utterly rejected the doubts that 
presented themselves. God has begvn the 
work-^God will fulfil it. *« I prostrate my- 
self in deep abasement before the Eternal,*' 
said he, «'and I implqre of Him that His 
name majr rest upon this work, and that if 
any thing impure has mingled in the doing of 
it, He will remember that I am but a sinful 
man."»w 

The letters written to Luther, conveying 
reports of the inspiration of the pretended 
prophets and their exalted communion with 
the Lord, did not occasion a moment's hesita- 
tion. He well knew the deep struggles and 
prostrations of the spiritual life ; at Erfurth 
and at Wittemberg, he had had experience of 
the miffhty power of God, which rendered him 
but little disposed to credit the statement that 
God had appeared visibly and discoursed with 
his creature. 

«« Ask them," said he, in writing to Me- 
kncthon, ** if they have known those spiritual 
heavinffs, those pangs of God's new creation, 
those deaths and hells which accompany a 
real regeneration."'^ And if they speak only 
•f soft and tranquil impressions,, piety, and 
devotion as they phrase it, don't believe them ; 
not even though they should assert that they 
have been caught up into the third heaven ! In 
order that Chnst should enter into his glory, 
it behoved him to pass through the sunering 
of death : thus the believer must pass tiuougS 



the tribulation of his sin befoi» be eiitert into 
his Ptaee. Would yon learn when, where, 
and how, God speaks to men 1 Listen to the 
word. * J» a lion He ha§ broken all my bones^ 
-*/ am ca»t out from before UUface^ and my life 
u brov^nfU down to the gatet of death J* N o, no, 
the Divine Majesty (as they term Him) does 
not speak face to face with man^ for ^ no man^ 
says He, * oaf» tse my face and ItveJ* " 

But his firm cenviotion that the prophets 
were under a delusion did but aggravate Lu- 
ther's grief. The solemn truth of Salvation 
by Grace seemed to have quickly lost its at- 
traction, and men were turning aside afler fa- 
bles. He began to understand that the work 
was not so easy as he had once fondly though t» 
He stumbled at tiiis first stone placed in his 
path by tho fickleness of the human heart. 
Grief and anxiety weighed heavily on his spi- 
rit. He desired, though at the haaard of hia 
life, to remove the stumbling-block out of the 
way of the people, .and he resolyed to return 
to Wittemberg, 

It was a moment of considerable danger. 
The enemies of the Reformation thought 
themselves on the very eve of deetroying it. 
George of Saxony, who would neither con- 
nect himself with Rome nor with Wittem- 
berg, had written, as early as the l&th Octo- 
ber, 1531, to Duke John, the Elector's broiher, 
to induce him to side with those who opposed 
the progress of the Reformation. *' Some," 
wrote he, "deny the immortality of the soul, 
others, and those friars too ! drag the relics 
of St. Antiiony through the streets, and throw 
them into the gutters.^ All this comes of Lu- 
ther's teaching. Entreat vour brother either 
to make a public example of the impious 
authors of these disorders, or, at least, pub- 
licly to declare his opinion of them. Our 
gray hairs warn us that we are near the end 
of our course, and that we ought speedily to 
put an end to such evils." 

After this, George took his departure to be 
present at the sittings of the Imperial Govern- 
ment at Nuiembeig. On arriving, he used 
every means to procure the adoption of severe 
measures. The result was, that, on the 21 st 
of January, the Diet published an edict, in 
which they complained bitterly that the priests 
were accustomed to say mass without being 
habited in priest's garmentSr-Tthat they pro- 
nounced the words of consecration in German, 
— administered it to such as had not confessed 
themselves,— passed it into the hsnda of lay- 
men, witiiout even troubling themselves to 
ascertain whether the communicant came to 
it fasting."^ 

The Imperial Gvovemment directed the 
Bishops, accordingly, to look after and punish 
severely the innovators within thMr respects 
ive dioceses; and the Bishops were not slow 
in following these directions. 

It was just at this moment thai Luther de- 
cided' to appear again upon the stage. Ho 
clearly saw the critical position of affairs, and 
foreboded wide-spreading calamity. " A time 
of trouble," said he, *^i8 coming upon the 
empirSf which will sweep befoie it piinces* 
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ffiB^g^etratee, and bishops. People^s eyes are 
opened ; they cannot be driven by main force; 
Germany will be deluged trith blood."* Let 
lis take our stand as a wall of defence to our 
country in the day of Grod's anger.'* 

So thought Luther: but he perceired a 
danger yet more imminent. At Wittemberg, 
the fire, instead' of expiring, was burning 
CTery day more fiercely. From the summits 
of the Wartbur^, Luther might discern in the 
horizon the' lurid glare that gives notice of 
devastation flashing at intervals through the 
gloom. Who but himself can apply a remedy 
in thecrisfbl "What should prevent his 
throwing himself into the beat of the confla- 
gration, and exerting his influence to arrest 
Its progress 1 He foresees his enemies pre- 
paring to strike him down, but his purpose is 
not shaken. Nor is he deterred by the Eleo- 
tor's entreaty that he would keep within the 
Wartburg, and there quietly prepare his jus- 
tification at the approaching Diet. A mdre 
urgent necessity is pressing upon his soul ; 
and it is to justify the Gospel itself. <« The 
news from Wittembers,*' wrote he, •• is every 
day becoming more alarming. I am on the 
point of settm^ out. That state of things 
absolutely requires it."*^ 

Accordinfi^ly, on the 3d of March, he finally 
decided on leaving the Wartburg. He bade 
iHrewell to its grav turrets and gloomy forests. 
He passed beyond those walls, within which 
the anathemas of Leo and the sword of 
Charles were alike powerless. He trod the 

?ath that wound to the foot of the mountain, 
'he world which lay stretched before him, 
and on which he was once more about to 
appear, would soon perhaps ring with the 
clamours of those who sought his life. It 
matters not. On he goes rejoicing; for it is 
in the name of the Lord that be is bending his 
steps towards the haunts of men.*^ 

lime had been busy. Luther was learhig 
the Wartburg for another cause and in a diN 
ferent character from that in which he had 
first entered it. He had arrived there as one 
who had attacked the received tradition, and 
its estaMished teachers. He was quitting it 
for the drfence of the doctrine of the Apostles 
against a new class of adversaries. He had 
entered the Wartburg as an innovator who 
had assailed the ancient hierarchy, — he was 
leaving it in the spirit of a conservator, that 
he mightdefend the faith of Christians. Until 
this period, Luther had s^n in the success of 
his eflforts but the triumph of the great truth 
of Justification by Faith ; and, armed with 
this single wea^oki, he had beat down long- 
standing superstitions. But if there had been 
a time for removing that which had encum-* 
bered the soil, a season must needs come for 
building up. Hidden under the ruins with 
which his assaults had strewed the plain, 
behind discredited letters of indulgence, bro- 
ken tiaras and trampled cowls, beneath the 
many Romish errors and corruptions that his 
mind surveyed as the slaini upon a battle-field, 
be discerned and brought forth to light the 
primitiye Catholic Chuiob, reappearing still 



the same, and, as it were, emerging fVom a 
protracted struggle, with unchangeable doc- 
trine and heavenly accents. He could appre- 
ciate the yast difference between Rome and 
that true Church which be hailed and cfm- 
braced with joy. Luther wrought no new 
thing on the earth, as has been falsely charged 
upon him ; he did not build for his own age 
an edifice that had no associations with the 
past; he discerned and let in the light upon 
those earlier foundations which were then 
overrun with thorns and brambles ; while h& 
persevered in reconstructing tiie temple, he 
did but build on the fundamental truths taught 
by the Apostles. Luther was aware that the 
ancient and primitiye Apostolic Church must, 
on one hand, be restored and opposed to that 
papal power which had so long oppressed it, 
— and, on the other hand, be defended against 
enthusiasts and unbelievers, who afifeeted to 
disown it, and were seeking to set up some 
new thing, regardless of all that God had 
done in past ages. Luther was, from that 
hour, no longer the representative of a single 
great truth — that of Ju$ttfteation by FaHh^ 
though, to the last, be gave to it the highest 
place ; the whole theology of Christianity now 
occupied his thoughts i— and While he believ- 
ed that, in its essence, the Church is the Coin 
gregation of Saints, he was careful not to de- 
spise the visible Church, and he therefore re- 
cognised those who were outwardly called, 
as constituting, in a certain sensed, the kingw 
dom of God. Accordingly, a great change 
took place in Luther, and in his entrance into 
divine troth, and in that regeneratiye process 
which God was carrying on in the world. 
Tlie hierarchy of Rome, acting upon him, 
might have goaded the Reformer to ope ex- 
treme, had not the sects, which, at this time, 
lifted their heads so daringly, recalled him to 
just and moderate views. His residence in 
the Wartburff divides these two periods of 
the history of the Reformation. 

Luther rode slowly on in Uie direction of 
Wittembergr. It was Sbrove Tuesday, and 
the second day of his j oorney . Towards even- 
ing, a terrific storm came on, and the roads 
were flooded. Two young Swiss, who were 
travelling the dame way, were hastening for 
shelter to the city of Jena. They had studied 
at Bale, and were attracted to Wittemberg by 
the renown of its university. Journeying on 
foot, tired, and wet through, John Kessler, of 
Saint Gall, and his comrade, quickened their 
steps. The town was in all the bustle and 
buffoonery of the carnival ; dances, masquer- 
ades, and tumultuous feasting engrossed the 
thoughts of the inhabitants ; and the two tra- 
vellers, on arriving, could find no room in any 
of the inns. After a while, they were directed 
to the Black Bear, outeide the city gate. Ha- 
rassed and depressed, they repaid thither. 
The landlord received them kindty.^^ Ashamed 
of their appearance, they sat down near the 
open door of the public room, unwilling to go 
further. Seated at one of the tables, was a 
solitary man in the habit of a knight, his head 
coyered with a red cap, and wearing small* 
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slothes, over which hung down the skirts of 
his doublet. His riffht. hand rested on the 

Eommel of his swora; bis lefl grasped the 
ilt; a book lay open before him, and he 
seemed to be reading attentively.^^ At the 
noise made by their entrance, the stranger 
raised his head and sainted them courteously, 
inviting them to approach and take a seat with 
him at the table; then, offering them a glass 
of beer, he said, alluding to their accent, 
^' You are Swiss, I perceive; but from which 
of the Cantons!"— "From St, Gall."— *' If 
you are going to Wittemberg, you will there 
meet one of your countrymen, Doctor Schurff." 
Encouraged by so much affability, they in- 
quired, " Could you kindly inform us where 
Martin Luther now is 1" *• I know for certain," 
answered the knight, ** that Luther is not at 
Wittemberg, but probably he will be there 
shortly* Philip Melancthon is there. If 
you'll be advised by me, apply yourselves to 
the Greek and Hebrew, that you may under- 
stand the Holy Scriotnres." "If our lives 
are spared," observed one of the Swiss, " we 
will not return without seeing and hearbg 
Doctor Luther; it is for that purpose we have 
made the journey. We hear be want» to abo- 
lish the clergy and the mass; and as our par 
rents always intended, to bring as up to the 
Church, we should like to know on what 
fiprounds he is acting/* The knight was silent 
for m moment, and then inquired, "Where 
have you been studymff hitherto V — "At 
Bale."—" Is Erasmus sull there t What is 
he doing)" They answered his questions, 
and a pause ensued. The two Swiss knew 
not what to make of their new acquaintance. 
" How strange," thought they, " that the con- 
versation of a knight should be all about 
Schurfi', Melancthon, and Erasmus, and the 
advantage of knowing Greek and Hebrew !" 
*> Tell me, my friends," said the straneer, sud- 
deaij breaking silence, ^^ what is said of Lu- 
ther in Switzerland ?" — ^* Sir," replied Kess- 
ler, "opinions concerning him are greatly 
divided, as is the case everywhere. Some 
extol him, and others pronounce him an abo- 
minable heretic." — ^^^Ay, ay, the priests, no 
doubt," remarked the stranger. 

The knight's cordiality had put the students 
completely at their ease. Their curiosity was 
excited to know what book he had been read- 
ing when they came in. The knight had 
closed the volume. Kessler's comrade ven- 
tured to take it up ; what was his surprise at 
finding it to be the Hebrew Psalter! Laving 
it down, he said, as if to divert attention from 
this freedom, " Gladly would I give my little 
finffer to understand that languaffe."— " You 
win surely have your wish," was Uie stranger's 
reply, "if you will take the pains to ao- 
quire it." 

A few minutes aiVer, the landlord's voice 
was heard calling Kessler. The poor Swiss 
began to fear something was amiss ; but the 
host whispered, " I hear you want to see Lu- 
ther ; well, it is he who is seated beside you." 
Kessler's first thought was that he was jest* 
lag. "You surely would not deceive me," 



said he. "It is he himself," replied the land- 
lord ; " but don't let him see tnat you know 
him.'' Kessler made no answer ; but retnmeil 
to the room and resumed his seat, eager to 
communicate the information to his companion. 
To do this was not easy ; at last be leaned 
forward, as if looking towards the door, and, 
stooping close to bis friend's ear, whispered, 
" The landlord says it is Luther himself^" — 
" Perhaps," returned his companion, "he said 
Hutten.''*—«' Probably so," said Kessler; "I 
may have mistaken the <me name for the other, 
for they resemble each other in sound." 

At that moment the trampling of horses' 
feet was heard outside : two travelling mer« 
chants, askinff a ni^rht's lodging, entered the 
room, laid asiae their spurs, and threw off their 
cloaks ; and one of them deposited near him« 
on the table, an unbound book, which attracted 
the knight's notice. " What book may that 
beV asked he. " It is a commentarv on the 
Gospels and Epistles, by Doctor Luther," 
was the traveller's answer; " it has only just 
appeared."—" I shall get it shortly," remarked 
the knight. 

Conversation was interrupted by the land- 
lord's announcing that supper was ready. 
The two students, not wishing to incur the 
expense of a meal in company with the knight 
Ulric Htitten and two thriving merchants, took 
the landlord aside, and asked him to serve 
them with something apart. " Come along, 
my friends," said the innkeeper of the Black 
Bear ; " sit ye down beside this gentleman ; 
I will let ^oa off easy."-— "Come, some," 
said the knight, " I'll pay the score." 

During supper, the mysterious stranger mads 
many striking and instructive remarks. Both 
merchants and students listened in silence, 
more attentive to his words than to the dishes 
before them. In the course of conversation, 
one of the merchants exclaimed, " Luther must 
be either an angel from heaven or a devil from 
hell!" and he followed up his exclamation 
by the remark, " I would give ten florins for 
an opportunity of meeting him and confessing 
to him." 

Supper being over, the merchants rose firom 
their seats ; the two Swiss remained in com- 
pany with the knight, who, taking up a lar^ 
glass of beer, and raising it to his lips, said 
gravely, after the custom of the country ,-« 
" Swiss, one glass more, for thanks." And 
as Kessler was about to take the glass, the 
stranger, replacing it, handed him one filled 
with wine:— "You are not used to beer," 
said he. 

This said, he rose from his seat, threw over 
his shoulders a military cloak, and, extending 
his hand to the students, said, " When you 
reach Wittemberg, salute Doctor Jerome 
Schurff from me."—" With pleasure," replied 
they; "but whose name shall we jpives"-* 
" Do you tell him only, that he who is coming 
sends him greeting." With these words he 
departed, leaving them delighted with his 
condescension and kindness. 

Luther— for he it was-rcontinued his jour- 
ney. It will be remembered that he had been 
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placed under ban of the Empire ; whoever met 
him might therefore aei^e his person. But in 
that critical moment, engaged, as he was, in 
an enterprise replete with dangers, he was 
calm and serene, and conrersed cheerfully 
with those whom he met with on his way. 

It was not that he deceived himself as to 
immediate results. He saw the horizon black 
with storms. ** Satan," said he, " is enraged ; 
and all around me are plotting death and de- 
struction."' But I ffo forward to throw myself 
in the way of the Emperor and the Pope, with 
no protector bat God above. Go where I will, 
every man is at perfect liberty to put me to 
death wherever ne may find me. Christ is 
Lord of all : if it be His will that my life 
should be taken, even so let it be." 

That same day, being Ash Wednesday, 
Luther arrived at Borne, a small town in the 
neighbourhood of Leipsic. He felt that it 
became him to acquaint his prince with the 
bold step he was about to take, and accord- 
ingly wrote as follows, from the inn at which 
be had alighted : 

*' Grace and peace from God our Father, 
and from our Lord Jesus Christ ! Most serene 
Elector, gracious Prince, the reproach brought 
upon the Gospel by the events that have taken 
place at Wittemberg have so deeply grieved 
me, that I should have lost all hope, were I 
not assured that our cause is that ot the truth. 

*• Your Highness knows full well,— or, if 
not, be it known to yon,-»I received the GoS' 

Ed, not from man, but from heaven, bv our 
ord Jesus Christ. It was not from any doubt 
as to the truth, that I formerlv reauested pub- 
lic discussions ; I did so in humility, and in 
the hope to win over others. But, since my 
humility is taken advantage of, to the hinder- 
ance of the Gospel, my conscience urges me, 
at this time, to change my course of action. 
I have sufficiently shown my deference to your 
Highness, by withdrawing from the public 
gaxe for a whole year. Satan knows that it 
was not from cowardice that I did so. I would 
have entered Worms, though there had been 
as many devils in the town as there were tiles 
upon its roofs. Now, Duke George, whom 
your Highness mentions as if to scare me, is 
much less to be dreaded than a single devil. 
If what is jessing at Wittemberg were occur- 
ring at Leipsic, fthe Duke's usual place of 
Tesidence,) I would instantly mount my horse 
and repair thither, even though — your High- 
ness will, I trust, pardon the expression — it 
should rain Dukes Ueorge for nine days toge- 
ther, and every one should be nine times as 
fierce as he ! What can he be thinking of in 
attacking me 1 Does he suppose that Christ, 
my Lord, is a man of strawl^^May God avert 
from him the awful judgment that hangs over 

«* Be it known to your Highness, that I am 
repairing to Wittemberg, under a protection 
more powerful than that of an Elector. I have 
no thought of soliciting the aid of your High- 
ness ; and am so far irom desiring youf pro- 
tection, that it is ^ther my purpose to protect 
your Highness. If I kneW that your High- 



oould or would take up my defence, I 
would not come to Wittemberg. No seealar 
sword can advance this cause: God must do 
all, without the aid or co-operation of man. 
He who has most faith is the most availing 
defence; but, as it seems to me, your High- 
ness is as yet very weak in faith. 

'* But since your Highness desires to know 
what to do, I will humbly answer: Your 
Electoral Highness has already done too muehj 
and should do nothing whatever ; God neither 
wants nor will endure that you or I should 
take thought or part in the matter. Let your 
Highness follow this advice. 

*' In regard to myself, your Highness must 
remember your duty as an Elector, and allow 
the instructions of his Imperial Majesty to be 
carried into effect in your towns and districts, 
oflfering no impediment to any who would 
seize or kill me ; for none may contend against 
the powers that be, save only He who has or- 
dained them."* 

** Let your Highness accordingly leave the 
gates open, and respect safe-comiucts, if my 
enemies in person, or by their envoys, should 
come to search for me in your Highness's 
states. Every thing may take its course, 
without trouble or prejudice to your Highness. 

*^I write this in haste, that you ma]r not 
feel aggrieved by my coming. My business 
is with another kind of person from Duke 
George, one who knows me, and whomlknow 
well. 

«« Written at Borne, at the inn of the Chnde^ 
on Ash Wednesday, 1539. 

•• Your Electoral Hiffhness's 
*« Very humble servant, 

** Martin Luthbr/* 

In this way, Luther made his approach to 
Wittemberg : he wrote to his prince, but not, 
as we have seen, to excuse the step be had 
taken. An unshaken confidence animated his 
heart. He saw God's hand engaged in the 
cause, and that sufficed him. The heroism 
of faith was perhaps never more fully acted 
out. In one of the editions of Luther's works, 
we read opposite this letteri the remark— 
**Tbis is a wonderful writing of the third and 
latest Elias."»» 

It was on Fridffjr, the 7th of March, that 
Luther re-entered Wittemberg, having been 
five days on his journey. Doctors, students, 
burghers^ broke forth m rejoicings, for they 
had again among them the pilot who could 
best extricate the vessel from the reefs by 
which it was encompassed. 

The Elector, who was then at Lochau, at- 
tended by his court, was much affected by the 
perusal of the Reformer's letter. In his desire 
to exculpate him before the diet« he wrote to 
Schurff : ^^ Let Luther write to me, explain- 
ing his reasons for returning to Wittemberpr* 
and introduce the statement Siat he came wi£- 
out my consent." Luther complied. 

<^ Behold me ready to bear your Highnesses 
disapprobation, and the anger of the whole 
world. Are not the Wittembergers my own 
sheep ? Has not God committed them to my 
care 1 and ought I not, if need be, to lay down 
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my life for them) Besides, I dread lest we 
should see, throughout Germany, a rerolt by 
which God shall punish our nation. Let your 
Highness be well assured, the deorees of hea- 
ven are not like those of Nuremberg.*'* This 
letter was written on the same day that Lu- 
ther reached Witteinberg. 

The foUowingday, being Easter Eve, Luther 
visited Jerome SchurflT. He found Melanc- 
thon, Jonas, Amsdorff, Augustin Schurff, 
Jerome's brother, assembled. Luther put 
many Questions to them, and while they re- 
eoonted all that had taken place in bis ab- 
sence, two foreigners entered the room. The 
•Swiss drew back timidly, on finding them- 
selves in the midst of this company of learned 
Doctors; but ^hey soon recovered their self- 
possession when they saw in the centre of the 
group, the knight whom they had met at the 
Black Bear. The latter, advancing, accosted 
them as old friends, and said, smiling, as he 
pointed to one of the company, — ^** That is 
Philip Melanctbon, whom I mentioned to 
you.'* The two Swiss spent that day in the 
society of the assembled friends, on the strength 
of the meetinpr at Jena. 

One absorbmg thought engrossed the Re- 
former's mind, and damped the pleasure he 
would otherwise have felt at finding himself 
once more surrounded by his friends. Doubt- 
less, the stage on which he had chosen to ap- 
pear was an obscure one. He was about to 
raise his voice in a petty town of Saxony ; and 
yet his object was, in reality, so important as 
to influence the destinies of the worldr and be 
fif^lt in its effects by many nations and people. 
The question to be decided was, — whether 
the teaching which he had derived from God's 
Word, and which was destined to produce so 
mighty an effect, would, in the trid, prove 
stronger than those disorganizing principles 
which threatened its extinction. It was now 
to be seen whether it was possible to reform 
without destroying,— to open a way to new 
developments without losing such as had 
already been evolved. To reiduoe to silence 
fanatics in the energy of the first bursts of 
\ enthusiasm, — to arrest the headlong course of 
a thoughtless multitude, — to calm their spirits, 
and restore order, peace, and reason,"-to break 
the force of the torrent that beat against the 
as yet unsettled edifice of the Reformation, — 
soch was the object of Luther's return to Wit- 
temberg. But would his influence accomplish 
all this 1 Time must show. 

The Reformer's heart thrilled at the thought 
of the struggle he was about to enter upon. 
He raised his head, as the lion shakes his 
brindled mane when roused to the fight, «*The 
hoar," said he, ** is arrived, when we must 
trample under foot the power of Satan, and 
contend against tlie spirit of darkness. If our 
adversaries do not flee from us ;^-Ghrist will 
know how to compel them. We who put our 
trust in the Lord of life and death are lords 
both of life and of death t">^ 



• L. Epp. ii. p. 143. Luther altered this ex- 
preision at the Elector's request. 



But at the same lime &e impetaoos Refora^ 
er, as if restrained by a higher power, refused 
to employ the anathemas and thunders of the 
Word, and set about his work in the spirit of 
an humble pastor— a tender shepherd or souls. 
** It is with iht Word we must contend," ob- 
served he, ^* and by the Word we must refute 
and expel what has gained a footing by vio- 
lence. I would not resort to force against 
such as are superstitious ; — nor even against 
unbelievers! Whosoever believeth let him 
draw nigh, and whoso believeth not stand afar 
off. Let there be no compulsion. Liberty is 
of the very essence of Faith.""* 

The next day was Sunday. That day the 
Doctor, whom the lofty walls of the Wartburg 
had for nearly a year hidden from the public 
eye, is to appear in the pulpit of the church 
of Wittemberg. *' Luther is come back." 
" Luther is to preach to-day." The news, re- 
peated from one to another, had of itself no 
slight effect in giving a turn to the thoughts 
bv which the multitude were deluded. Peo- 
ple hurried to and fro in all directions ; and 
on Sunday morning the church was filled to 
overflow with an attentive and impressed con- 
gregation. 

Luther could comprehend the disposition of 
his hearers' minds. He ascended the pulpit. 
Behold him surrounded by the flock which 
had formerly followed him with one heart as 
a docile sheep, but which has broken from 
him in the spirit of an untaoaed heifer* His 
address was simple and noble,— energetic and 
persuasive; breathing the spirit Qf a tender 
father returning to his children, and inquiring 
into their conduct, while he communicates the 
reports that have reached him concerning them. 
He frankly commended their progress in the 
faith, and having thus prepared and gathered 
up their thoughts, he proceeded as follows:— 

** But we need a something bevond Faith ; 
and that is Lpve. If a man who carries a 
sword is alone, it matters not whether he draw 
it or keep it sheathed ; but if he is in a crowd 
let him have a caie lest he wound any of 
those about him. 

^' Observe a mother with her babe. She 
first gives it nothine but milk ; and then the 
most easily digestible food. What would be 
the consequence were she to begin by giving 
it meat or wine ? 

** In like manner should we act toward our 
brother. — Have you been long at the breast t 
— If so, weU;--*only let your brother suck as 
long ! 

** Observe the Syn. He dispenses two gifts, 
—namely — lighi and warmth. The mightiest 
monarch cannot turn aside his rays: — they 
come straight on, arriving upon this earth by 
a direct course. Meanwhile his warmth goes 
out and diffuses itself in every directioo. So 
it is that Faith, like light, should ever be 
simple and unbending;— whilst Love, like 
warmth, should beam forth on all sides, and 
bend to every necessity of our brethren." 

Having thus engaged his hearers' atten- 
tion, he proceeded to press them more closely : 

^* It is agreeable to Scriptare, say you, to 
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mbolish the Mass, Be it so. But what order, 
what decency have you observed % It became 
yoo to offer op earnest prayers to God ; to ap- 
ply to the authorities; then, indeed, every 
one might have acknowledg^ed that the thing 
was of the Lord.*' 

Thus spake Luther. The fearless man who, 
at Worms, had stood forth against the princes 
of this world, made a deep impression on 
men's minds by these accents of wisdom and 
peace. Carlstaidt and the prophets of Zwickau, 
from being extolled and all-powerful for a few 
weeks, mn ruling to the disturbance of the 
public peace, had shrank into insignificance 
beside the prisoner escaped from 5ie Wart- 
burg. 

"The Mass," he continued, "is a bad 
thin^. God is opposed to it. It ought to be 
abolished, and V would that everywhere the 
Supper of the Gospel were established in its 
stead. But let none be torn from it by force. 
We must leave results to God. It is not we 
that must work,— but His Word. And why 
sol you will ask. Because the hearts of 
men are not in my hand as clay in the hand 
of the potter. We have a right to speak, but 
none whatever to compel. Let us preach ; — 
the rest belongs to God. If I resort to force, 
what shall I gain 1 Grimace, fair appearances, 
apeings, cramped uniformity, and hypocrisy. 
But tnere will be no hearty sincerity,— no 
faith,-— no love. Where these are wanting, — 
all is wanting ; and I would not give a straw 
for Bu^h a victory!*** 

^ Our first aim must be to win the heart ; 
and to this end we must preach the Gospel. 
Then we shall find the Word impressing one 
to-day, another the next day ; and the result 
will be, that each one will withdraw from the 
Mass, and cease to receive it. God does more 
by the simpler power of His word than you 
and I and the whole world could effect by all 
onr efforts put together ! God arrests the 
heart, and' that onoe taken,-— ell is won ! 

*« I say not this that you should restore the 
Mass. Since it is done away with, in God*s 
name, let it not be revived. But was it ri^ht 
to go about it in such a manner t Paul , comin? 
one day to the famous city of Athens, found 
there the altars of such as were no gods. He 
passed on from one to the other, observing 
them without touching one of them ; but he 
made h\B way to the market-place, and testi- 
fied to the people that all their gods were 
naught but images, graven by art and man's 
device. And that preached Word took pos- 
session of their hearu, and the idols fell, with- 
out his so much as touching them ! 

*' I am ready to preach, argue, write,— but 
I will not constrain any one: for faith is a 
voluntary act. Call to mind what I have al- 
ready done. I stood up against Pope, in- 
dulgences, and Papists ; but without violence 
or tumult. I brought forward God's Word ; 
I preached and wrote, and there I stopped. 
And whilst I laid me down and slept, or chat- 
ted with Amsdorff and Melancthon over our 
tankard of Wittemberg beer, the word I had 
preached brought down the power of the Pope 



to the grouttd, so that never prince or emperor 
had dealt it such a blow. For my part, I did 
next to nothing: the power of the Word did 
the whole business. Had I appealed to force, 
Germany might have been deluged with blood. 
But what would have been the consequence? 
Ruin and destruction of soul and body. Ac- 
cordingly, I kept quiet, and let the Word run 
through the length and breadth of the land. 
Know yon what the devil thinks when he 
sees men resort to violence to spread the Gos- 
pel throuorh th^ world ?< Seated behind the 
fire of hell, and folding bis arms, with a ma- 
lignant glance and horrid leer, Satan says, 
* How good it is in yonder madmen to play 
into my hands.' But only let him see the 
Word of the Lord circulating, and working its 
way unaided on the field of the world, and at 
once he is disturbed at his work, his knees 
smite each other, he trembles, and is ready to 
die with fear." 

On the Tuesday following, Luther again 
ascended the pulpit, and his powerful exhorta- 
tion was once more heard, in the midst of an 
attentive audience. He preached again on 
Wednesday, Thursday, Friday, Saturday, and 
Sunday. He took a review of the destruction 
of images, the distinction of meats, the insti- 
tution of the Supper, the restoration of the 
cup to the laity, and the abolition of the con- 
fessional. He showed that these points were 
of much less consequence than the Mass, and 
that the prime movers of the disorders of which 
Wittembei]^ had been the scene, had grossly 
abnsed their liberty* He passed by turns from 
accents of true Christian charity to bursts of 
holy indignation. 

He especially declared himself against those 
who ventured lightly to partake of the Supper 
of the Lord. ** It is not the mere pressing toiih 
the ieethj*^ said he, ** it is the inwara and spiritual 
partaking realized by faith which makes us 
Christians, and without which all outward 
acts are but show and grimace. But that faith 
consists in the firm belief that Jesus is the 
Son of God ; that having himself borne our 
sins and our iniquities on the cross, he is, him- 
self, the alone and all-sufliicient expiation; 
that he now appears continually in tlie pre- 
sence of God, reconciling us to Ae Father; 
and has given to us the sacrament of his body 
for the strengthening of our faith in this un- 
speakable mercy. Only let me believe this, 
and God is my defence; with Him for my 
buckler, I defy sin, death, bell, and devils : 
they cannot harm me, nor even so much as 
raffle a hair of my head ! That spiritual bread 
is comfort tO^ the afRicted, health to the sick, 
life to the dying, food to the hungry, and a 
treasury for the poor ! The man who does 
not feel the burden of his sins, ought, there- 
fore, to abstain from approaching the altar. 
What can he have to do there 1 Ah ! let con- 
science be heard; let our hearts be broken 
with the sense of our sins, and we shall not 
come to that holy sacrament in a spirit of pre- 
sumption." 

Crowds oontinnally filled the church ; many 
came even from the neighbouring towns and 
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villages to hear this new EHijah. Among others 
Capito passed two days at Wittemberg^ and 
heard the doctor preach twice. Never hefore 
had Luther and the cardinal's chaplain heen 
so entirely agreed. Meiancthon, magistrates, 
professors, and the whole population were 
oveijoyed.^^ Sohurff, delighted with such a 
termination of so unpromising a state of 
things, hastened to communicate the intelli- 
gence to the Elector. He wrote to him on 
Friday, the 15th of March, after hearing Lu- 
ther's sixth discourse. ** Oh, what joy has 
Doctor Martin's reappearance diffused among 
us ! His words, through divine mercy, every 
day bring back into the wa^ of truth our poor, 
deluded people. It is manifest that the Spirit 
of God IS with him, and that his coming to 
Wittemherg is by His special providence."^ 

In truth, these sermons are models of popu- 
lar eloquence ; but not such as, in the days of 
Demosthenes, or even in those of Savonarola, 
had led captive the hearts of the people. The 
task of the preacher of Wittemherg was one 
of greater difficulty. It is far easier to rouse 
the fury of a wild beast than to charm it 
down. What was needed was to soothe a fana- 
tic multitude, and to tame unruly passions ; and 
in this Luther succeeded. In his first eigjtkt 
sermons, he allowed not a word to escape him 
Effainat the originators of these disorders ; no 
aUusion likely to ffive pain,^-not so much as 
a word by which their feelings could be 
wounded. But his moderation was his 
strength; and the more tenderly he dealt 
with the souls that had gone astray, the more 
perfectly did he vindicate that truth that was 
aggrieved. There was no withstanding the 
power of his eloquence. Men usually ascribe 
to timidity and cowardly compromise, exhor- 
tations that inculcate moderation. Here, how 
different was the case ! In publicly standing 
forth before the inhabitants of Wittemherg, 
Luther braVed the Pope's excommunication 
and the Emperor's proscription. He reap- 
peared, notwithstanding the Elector's prohi- 
bition, who had intimated that he could not 
protect him. Even at Worms his courage 
bad not been so signally proved. He was 
exposing himself to the most imminent dan- 
gers ; and hence his call was responded to. 
The man who braved the scaffold might 
claim to be listened to when ire inculcated 
submission. None better qualified to urge on 
his hearers the duty of obedience to God, than 
he who, in order that he might himself render 
such obedience, defied the most violent per- 
secution of man. At Luther's appeal, dif- 
ficulties disappeared— tumult subsided— -se- 
dition was silenced, and the burghers of 
Wittemherg returned quietly to their dwell- 
ings. 

Gabriel Didymus who, of all the Augus- 
tine monks, had manifested most enthusiasm, 
hung upon the Reformer's words. «* Don't 
you think Luther a wonderful teacher V in- 

Suired one of his hearers, who was himself 
eeply affected. ** Ah !" replied he, *' I seem 
to he listening to the voice of an angel rather 
than a man. ^ Didymus, soon after this, 



publicly confessed he had been deceived 
** He is quite a changed man,"said Luther.^ 

It was not so at first with Oarlstadt. 
Abandodng his studies, and frequenting th(« 
workshops of artisans, that he might theiw 
receive the true interpretation of the Scrip 
tures, he was mortified at beholding his party 
losing ground on the reappearance of Lutlia.^ 
In his view it was arresting the Reformation 
in the midst of its career. Hence, his coun* 
tenance wore a constant air of dejection, sad- 
ness, and dissatisfaction. Nevertheless, he 
sacrificed his self-love for the sake of peace, 
restrained his desire to vindicate his aoctrine, 
was reconciled, at least in appearance, to his 
colleague, and soon after resumed his studies 
in the university.**? 

The most noted of the prophets were not at 
Wittemben^ when Luther arrived there. Ni- 
colas S torch was on. a progress through the 
country. Mark Stubner hA quitted the hos- 
pitable roof of Melancthon. Perhaps their 
spirit oP prophecy had left them without 
«< voice or answer," from the first tidings 
brought them that the new Elijah was turn- 
ing his steps toward their Mount Garmel. 
Gellarius, the old schoolmaster, alone remain- 
ed. Meanwhile, Stubner, hearing that his 
sheep were scattered, returned in haste to 
Wittemherg. Those who had remained faith- 
ful to '< the heavenly prophecy" gathered 
round their master, repeated the substance uf 
Luther's sermons, and pressed him with anx- 
ious inquiries as to what they ought |o think 
and do.^^Stobner exhorted them to stand firm. 
^^Let him come forth," interposed Gellarius; 
" let him give us the meeting; let him only 
afford us opportunity to declare our doctrine, 
and then we shall see ... ." 

Luther had but little wish to meet them. 
He knew them to be men of violent, hasty, 
and haughty temper, who would not endure 
even kiiM admoniUons, but required that every 
one should, at the very first summons, sub- 
mit to them as to a supreme authority.^ Such 
are enthusiasts in every age. Nevertheless, 
«s an interview was request^, Luther could 
not decline it. Besides, it might be doing 
service to the weak of the flock to unmask 
the imposture of the prophets. Accordingly 
the meeting took place* Stubner opened the 
conversation. He showed how he proposed 
to restore the Ghurch and reform the world. 
Luther listened U> him with greatealmness.*^* 
** Of all you have been saying," replied he, 
at last, gravely, ** there is nothing that I see 
to be based upon Scripture. It is a mere tis- 
sue of fiction." At these words Gellarius 
lost all self-possession. Raising his voice 
like one out of his mind, he trembled from 
head to foot, and striking the table with his 
fist, in a violent passion, exclaimed against 
Luther's speech as an insult offered to a man 
of God.'^ On this Luther remarked, «' Paul 
declared that the signs of an apostle were 
wrought among the Corinthians, in signs and 
mighty deeds. Do you likewise prove your 
apostleship by mimcles."— ^ We will do so," 
rejoined the prophets,'®*' The God whom I 
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senre*'* antweMd Lotber, **will know how to 
bridle your ffods." Stubner^ who had hith- 
erto preDerved an imperturbable eilence, now 
fixing his ejes on the Reformer, eaid, in a 
eolemn tone, ** Martin Luther, hear me while 
I declare what 19 passing at this moment in 
your soul. You are beginning to see that 
my doctrine is true.V Luther was silent for 
a few moments, and then replied, «* The Lord 
rebuke thee, Satan.*' Instantly the pronhets 
lost all sel^^ommand. They shoated aloud, 
**The Spirit, the Spirit." The answer of 
Luther was marked by the cool contempt and 
cutting homeliness of bis expressions: *^I 
slap your spirit on the snout !"^^ said he. 
H ereupon their outcries redoubled. Cellarios 
was more Tiolent than the resU He stormed 
till he foaroedat the mouth,*^-and their Toices 
were inaudible from the tumult. The result 
was that the pretended prophets abandoned 
the field, and that very day they left Wittem- 
berg. 

Thus did Luther achieve the object for 
which he had left his retirement. He bad 
taken his stand against fanaticism, and ex- 
pelled from the bosom of the church the 
enthusiasm and disorder which had inraded 
it. If the Reformation with one band dashed 
to the earth the dusty decretals of Rome, with 
the other it put away from it the pretensions 
of the mystics, and established on the terri- 
tory it had acquired the living and suie Word 
of God. The character of the Reformation 
was thus distinctly seen. Its mission was to 
keep constantly, a middle eourse between 
these extremes, remote alike from fanatical 
distortions and from the death-like < slamber 
of the papal rule. 

Here was an instance of a whole popula- 
tion passionately excited, and misled to such 
a degree as to have cast off all lestraint, at 
once listening to reason, recovering calmness, 
and returning to their accustomed submis- 
sion, so that the most perfect quiet again 
reigned in that very city which, but a few days 
before, had been like the troubled ocean. 

The most absolute liberty was forthwith 
established at Wittemberg. Luther continued 
to reside in the convent, and to wear the mo- 
nastio habit; but every one was free to lay it 
aside. In coming to the Lord's Supper, per- 
sons might either receive only the general 
absolution or they might apply for a special 
one. It was recognisM as a principle to re- 
ject nothing but what contradietea a clear 
and express declaration of Scripture.'^ It was 
no indifference that dictated this course. On 
the contrary, religion was recalled to its es* 
sential principle. Piety only withdrew from 
the accessary forms in which it bad been 
wellnigh lost, that it might rest on its true 
basis. Thus was the Reformation itself pre- 
served, and the church's teaching progies- 
sively developed in love and truth. 

No sooner was order re-established, when 
the Reformer turned to his beloved Melanc- 
thon, and requested his co-operation in the final 
revision of the translation of the New Testa- 
ment, which he bad brought with him from 
37 



the Wartbonr w As early as the year 1519, 
Melancthoa had laid down the ^nd principle 
that the Fathers roust be explained conforma- 
bly to the Scripture, and not Scripture accord- 
ing to the Fathers. Meditating daily on the 
books of the New Testament, he felt at once 
charmed by their simplicity, and solemnly 
impressed by the depth of their import *' In 
them, and them only," affirmed this adept in 
ancient philosophy, ««do we find the true * food 
of the soul.' " Gladly, therefore, did he com- 
ply with Luther's desire, and many were the 
hours the two. friends, from that time, spent 
together, studying and translating the inspired 
>\ord* Often would they pause in their la- 
bours to give free expression to their wonder. 
««If Reason could speak," said Luther, *'ii 
would say, 0, that I could once hear the voice 
of God ! I should think it worth a journey 
to the very uttermost parts of the earth ! Give* 
ear, then, my fellow man — God, the creator 
of heaven and earth, now speaks to thee !" 

The printing of the New Testament was 
begun and earned, on with an activity beyond 
all exaQtpl6.*^0ne might have thought the 
very printers felt the importance of the work 
in hand. Three presses were constantly em- 
ployed, and ten thousand sheets were struck 
oS every day.** 

At last, on the 21st of September, appeared 
the complete edition of three thousand copies 
in two volumes, with the briof title, *^ The 
New Testament in German ;--at Wittem- 
berg." It bore no name of man^ From that 
hour every German mi^t obtain the .Word 
of God at a small pecumary cost.* 

The new translation, written in the tone . 
of the sacred boc^ in a language that was 
as yet in its virgin simplicity, and now first 
opening its full beauty, interested and de- 
lighted all classes, from the highest to the 
lowest It was a national work^the peo* 
pie's book— nay, much more, it was the bock 
of God. Even enemies could not withhold 
their commendation of this wonderful pro- 
duction, and there were some incautious par- 
tisans of the Reformation so carried away by 
the beautT of the new version, as to imagine 
they could recognise in it a second inspira* 
tion. It, indeed, served more than all Lu- 
ther's own writings to diffuse a spirit of 
Christian piety. The great work of the six- 
teenth century was now plaoed on a roci& 
whence nothing could dislodge it The Bible, 
restored to the people, recaiied the mind of 
man, which had for ages wandered in the 
endless labyrinths of scholastic teaching, to 
the heavenly springs of salvation. Hence, 
the saooess that attended this step was pro- 
digious. All the copies were quickly dis- 
posed of. In December following, a second 
editioa app^ared ; and by the vear 1533, no 
less than seventeen editions bad issued from 
the presses of Wittemberg; thirteen from 
Augsburg; twelve from Bale; one from Ei> 
furui; one from Grimma ; one from Letpsie; 
thirteen from Strasburg.*^ 



* A florin and a half, about a half-crown. 
2B 
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Ef en vrhile the first edition of the New 
Testament was passing throogrh the press, 
w Lother was already at work on a translation 

vf the Old Testament. This labour, beflrun 
itk 1592, was continued without intermission. 
He issued it in detached portions, as he finish- 
ed them, in order to gratify the impatience of 
the pubtre demand, and to make the purchase 
easy to the poor. 

rrom Scripture and Faith, two sts«ams 
issuing from one and the same sprin?, the life 
of the Gospel has flowed, and still dififnses 
itself through the world. They bore directly 
against two established errors. Faith was 
met by the opposing Pelag;ian tendency of 
Catboiicism. Scripture, in Kke manner, 
found arrayed against it the theory of tradi- 
tion and the authority of Rome. Scripture 
led its reader to Faith, and Faith made him 
the disciple of the Word. ** Man can do no 
Aeritorious work : the free grace of God, re* 
ceived through faith in Christ, alone saves 
him." Such was the doctrine proclaimed 
throughout Christendom. But this teaching 
must needs bring Christendom to the study of 
the Scripture. In truth, if faith in Christ is 
every thing in Christianity, and if the obseF' 
vanees and ordinances of the Church afe no- 
thing, it is not to the Church's teaching, but 
to Christ's word that we must adhere. The 
bond that unites to Christ will be every thing 
to the be) ievi ng soul . What signifies the out- 
ward link that connects him with a visible 
church, enslaved by the commandments of 
men 1 . . Thus, as the dodtrine of the Bible 
had impelled Luther's contemporaries toward 
J«sus Christ, their love for Jesus Christ, in 
its turn, impelled them towarda the Bible. It 
was not, as some in our days have supposed, 
from a philosophic necessity, or from doubt, 
or a spirit of inquiry that they reverted to 
Scripture, it was because they found iKere 
the words of Him ikey loeei, **You have 
preached Christ," said they to the Refofmer, 
«* let us now bear him himtelf.^* And they 
canght at the sheets given to the world, as a 
letter coming to them from heaven. 

But if the Bible was thus joyfully wel- 
comed by such as loved the Lord Jesus Christ, 
it was scornftiUy rejected by such as preferred 
the traditions and ordinances of men. This 
puhHcation bj Luther was the signal of vio- 
lent persecution,. Rome trembled at the re- 
port brought thither. The pen which tran- 
scribed the»sacred omcles was in truth that 
visbnary pen which Frederic had beheld in 
his dream, reaching to the seven hills, and 
discomposing the Pope's tiara. The -monk 
in his cell, the prince upon his throne, uttered 
a cry of anger. The ignorant priests were 
dismayed at the thought that burghers, and 
even rustics would now be able freely to dis- 
cuss with tliem the precepts of the Lord. 
The King of England denounced the work to 
the Elector Frederic and to Duke George ef 
Saxony. But before this, and as early as the 
November previous, the Duke had commanded 
all his subjects to deliver up every copy of 
Luther's New Testament lata the bands of 



the magistrate. Bavaria, Brandenburg, Aus- 
tria, and all the states in the interest of Rome 
passed similar decrees. In some parts, a 
sacrilegious bonfire, composed of the sacred 
books, was lighted in the pnblio sqaares.*^ 
Thus ^id Rome, in the sixteenth century, 
renew the efiforts by which heathenism had 
attempted to uproot the religion of Jesus 
Christ, at the period when the reins were 
escaping from the hands of the Priests of Idol- 
worship. But what power can stay the tri- 
umphant progress of the Gospell ^*Even 
after I had prohibited the sale," wrote Duke 
George, '« many thousand copies were sold 
and read in my states." 

God even used, for the purpose of making 
known His word, the very bands that were 
essaying to destroy it. The Romish divines, 
seeing they could not stop the circulation of 
the ^former's woric, themselves put forth a 
translation of the New Testament. It was 
no other than Luther's here and there altered 
by the new editors. No hinderance waa of- 
fered to the reading of it. Rome had not yet 
experienced that wherever the Word of God 
took root, its own power began to totter. 
Joachim of Brandenburg gave license to his 
subjects to read any translation of the Bible, 
in Latin or in German, provided it were not 
from the presses of Wittembeiv. The Crer- 
man nations, and more especially the people 
of Brandenburg, made, in this way, a decided 
advance in the knowledge of the troth. 

The publication of the New Testament in 
the vernacular tongue, is among the memo- 
rable epochs of the Reformation. If the mar- 
riage of Feldkirehen had been the first step 
in the progress of its influence from the 
sphere of teaching to that of social life ;— if 
the abolition of monastic vows had been the 
second, and the establishment of theSupper 
of the Lord a third stage ef this transition, 
the publication of the New Testament was, 
perhaps, even more important than all the 
rest It wrought an entire ehange in the 
aspect of society — not alone in the priest's 
presbytery — not merely in the monk's cell 
and the noble's closet, but more than this, 
in the interior of the dwetiings of the nobles, 
citizens, and peasantry. When Christians 
began to read the Bible in their families, Chris- 
tianity itself underwent a palpable change. 
Thence ensued changed habits, — improved 
morals,*— other conversations, — in short, a 
new life. With the publication of the New 
Testament, it seemed as if the Reformation 
passed the threshold of the College, and took 
Its proper place at the hearths of the people. 

The effect that followed was incalculable. 
The Christianily of the Primitive Church was, 
by the publication of the HoW Scriptures, pre- 
sented foil before the eyes of'^tbe nation, reco- 
vered from the oblivion in which for centuries 
it had lain hid ; and the sight was, of itself, 
enough to justify the charges that had been 
brought against Rome. The least instructed, 
provided they did but know how to read, wo- 
men, artisans, (we are quoting from one of 
that age who was hitteriy opposed to the Re» 
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fbitBttttOQ*) stadied the New Testament with 
eager delight.*^ They carried it about with 
them, learned portiona by heart, and saw in 
its preciotia pages the proof of the perfect ac- 
cordance of that Reformation whioh was La- 
ther's aim, with the reyelation that God had 
given. 

Meanwhile, it was in detached portions 
only that the teaching of the Bible and of the 
Reformation had till then been set forth. A 
certain truth had bean declared in one tracts 
a certain error exposed in another. The field 
of the Ohurch presented the appearanee of a 
plain, on which, here and there, were seen, 
without order or arrangement, the ruins of the 
old, and the materials of a new stmeture ; but 
aa yet the new edifice was wanting. True it 
ia, that the publication of the New Testament 
met thia want. The Reformation might say, 
with that book in its hand, ** Behold my sys- 
tem." But, as each individual may contend 
that hia aystem is none other than that of the 
Bible, the Reformation seemed called to set 
forth in order what it found in Holy Scripture. 
This was a work Melanethon now contributed 
in its name. 

In the development of his theology, Melano- 
thon's steps had been deliberate; but they 
were taken with firmness, and the result of 
hia inqutriea waa courageoualy made known 
to all. As eariy as 1580, he had declared that 
some of the seven sacramenta were, in hia 
jndgment, mere imilationa of Jewish feasts ; 
and that he considered the aaserted infallibi- 
lity of the Pope as a proud pretension, directly 
at variance with Scripture and sound jodff* 
raanL ^We want morethanaHercules,'*^^ 
remarked he, ^' to make a stand against auch 
doctrines." Here we see that Sfelancthon 
had been led to the same conclusion as Luther 
by a more studious and calm procesa of con- 
viction. The time had now come that he in 
hia torn should publicly confess his faith. 

In 1521, during hia uiend'a cspttvity in the 
Warthorg, his celebrated ^^Lod Compiuntt^^ 
had preaented to Christian Europe a body of 
doctrine, baaed on solid grounds, and admira* 
bly eompaoted. The tracings of a simple and 
majeatie outline appeared Wore the wonder- 
ing minds of that Veneration. As the transla- 
tion of the New Testament bad justified the 
Reformation to the people, ao Melancthon's 
Iam Communes served to juatiiy it in the judg- 
ment of the learned. 

For fifteen centuries the Church had existed 
on the earth without having seen such a work. 
Relinqnishing the common argumentation of 
seholastic theoloffy, the friend of Luther had 
at last fi^ven to Christendom a system of di- 
vinity derived entirely from Scripture. In it 
the reader was eonscioua of a breath of life, a 
({uickneae of understanding, a force of convic- 
tion, and a simplicity of statement, which 
strikingly contrasted with the subtle and pe- 
dantic method of the schools. The coolest 
judgments and the most exact divines were 
alike impressed with admiration. 

Eraemus designated this work a wondrous 
annyt ranged in order of battle againat the 



Pharisaic tyranny of falBeteaohei8;^^and while 
he confessed that on aome points he did not 
agree with the author, he nevertheless added, 
that, having always loved him, he had never 
loved him so much as aflsr readinff this work. 
*^So beautiful is the proof that it affords,*' 
said Calvin, when preaenting it, at a subae- 
qnent period, to the French people, *^that the 
most perfect simplici^ is the noblest method 
of handling the Christian doctrine."*^ 

But 00 one experienced a finer joy than 
Luther; to the last this work was to him a 
theme of wonder. The occasional sounds hia 
trembling hand had dcawn, in the deep emo- 
tion of hia aoul, from the chords oi prophets 
and apoatles, were here blended toother in 
entrancing harmonv. Those soHd maases of 
truth which he had hewn from the quarry of 
Holy Scripture, were here raised and com- 
pacted together in one majestic edifice. He 
was never tired of commending the work to 
the attention of the youtha who came to atndy 
at Wittemberg. ^» If you would wish to be- 
come divines," said he, ^'read Melanethon.''*^ 

In Melaocthon's judgment, a deep aense of 
the wretched state to which man is reduced 
by Mfi, is the foundation on whioh we must, 
build the teaching of Christian theology. Thia 
unirersal evil is the primary fact, the leading 
truth whence the science takea its departure ; 
and it is IAm which forms the peculiar diatinow* 
ticn of theology from the sciences which work 
their own advancement by the powera of 
reason. 

The Christian divine, diving into the heart 
of man, revealed its laws and myateriona 
motions, aa the philosopher in later times has 
disclosed the laws and attractions of material 
bodies. «* Original ain," said he, '^ is an in- 
clination born with us*-an impulse which ia 
agreeable to os«p-a certain influence which 
leada ua into the commission of sin, and which 
has passed from Adam upon all his posterity. 
Just as there is found in fire a native energy^ 
which mounts upward ; just aa in the lo&ul- 
stone we observe a natural power of attracting 
steel, juat so do we find in man a primary im- 
pulse impelling him to that which is evil. 
I admit freely that in Socratee, Xenoerates, 
Zeno, were aeen temperance and chastity; 
these exterior virtues were fqnnd in men whose 
hearts were nnpurified, and they proceeded 
oat of the love of self; hence we should regard 
them, in reality,nota3virtuea, but aa vices." *^ 
Such langua^ may sound hazab, but not ao 
if we enter mto Melancthon's real meaning. 
None more prompt than he to acknowledge 
virtues in the great men of antiquity, which 
entitled them to the esteem of men ; but he 
laid down the solemn truth, that the higheat 
law given by God to all his creatures is to 
/ow Him above all tJtinga. If, then, man is 
doinpr that which God commandsr--4loes it, 
not uom love to God, but from love of self,"*- 
can we think that God will accept him, thus 
daring to aubstitute ielf in place .of His own 
infinite Majeaty \ And must it not be enough 
to vitiate any action, that it involvea in it a 
direct rebellion against the sorereignty of God 1 
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Hie Wittemberg divind pn>ee«ded to show 
how man is rescu^ from this wretched state. 
•'The Apostle," said he, •* invites thee to con- 
template, at the Father's rigfht hand, the Son 
of God, oar great Mediator, ever living to make 
intercession for us; *^ and he calls upon thee to 
believe assured Ij that thy sins are pardoned, 
and thyself counted righteous and accepted by 
the Father^ for the sake of that Son who died 
upon the cross." 

A peculiar interest attaches to this first edi- 
tion of the Loci Qfmmunes, from the manner 
in which the German divine speaks concern- 
ing Free Will. We find him recognising, 
even more clearly than had been done by Lu- 
ther, (for he was more of a theologian,) that 
this doctrine could not be separated from that 
which constituted the veiy essence of the Re- 
formation. Man's justification in the sight of 
God is by Faith alome, was the first point 
This faith wrought in man's heart by the 
ALONV Gracb or God, was the second. Me- 
lanothon saw dearly that to allow any ability 
in the natural man to beUevej would, in this 
seeond point, entirely set aside that grand doc- 
trine ot Grace which is asserted in the first. 
He was too discerning, too deeply instructed 
in the Scriptures, to be misled on so important 
a question. But he went too far : instead of 
confining himself to the religious bearing of 
the question, he entered upon metaphysics. 
He laid down a sort of fatalism, which might 
lead his readers to think of God as the author 
of evil, and which consec^uently has no foun- 
dation in Scripture. ''Smoe whatever hap- 
pens," said he, ^ happens by necessity, agrej> 
ably to the divine foreknowledge, it is plain 
that our will hath no liberty whatever.^*^ 

But the principal object Melancthon had in 
view, was to present theology as a system of 
devotion.-^The schools had so dried up the 
generally received creed, as to leave it aesti- 
tute of life. The ofilce of the Reformation 
was to reanimate this lifeless creed. In suc- 
ceeding editions, Melancthon felt the necessi 
^ for great cleamessin doctrinal statements.^ 
In 1 521 , however, it was not so much the case. 
**The knowledge «f Christ," said he, "is 
found in the knowledge of the blessings deriv- 
ed through him. Paul, writing to the Ro- 
mans, ana desiring to sum up Sie Christian 
doctrine, does not set about treating philoso- 
phicallyof the Trinity, the Incarnation, Crea- 
tion, active or passive. What, then, are his 
themes l^-the Law, Sin, Graee. On our in- 
struction in these, depends our knowledge of 
Christ."*** 

The publication of this treatise was of sin- 
gular service to the cause of truth. Calumnies 
stood refuted — ^prejudices were dissipated 
Amonsr the religious, the worldly, and the 
learned, the genius of Melancthon was admi- 
red, and his character esteemed and loved. 
Kven such as had no personal knowledge of 
the author were conciliated to his cre&d by 
this work. The vigour and occasional violence 
of Luther's language had offended many ; but 
in Melancthon, an elegance of composition, a 
diseriminatiog judgment, and a remarkable 



clearness and arrangement were seen engaced 
ib the exposition of those mighty truths uat 
had aroused the slumbering world. The work 
was rapidly bought up, and read with avidity. 
His gentleness and modesty won all hearts, 
while his elevation of thought commanded 
their respect ; and the higher classes, who had 
been hitherto so undecided, were captivated by 
a wisdom which had at last found so noble aa 
utterance. 

On the other hand, such of the opposers of 
the truth as had not been humbled by the en- 
ergy of Luther, were, for a while, silenced 
and disconcerted by the appearance of Me- 
lanctfaon's tract. They had found another 
man as worthy as Luther te be a mark for their 
hatred. " Alas !" they exclaimed, ^alas, for 
Germany ! to what new extremity shall we be 
brought by this last birth !'^>^ 

The Lod Commune$ passed throogh sixty- 
seven editions between l&dl and 1595, with- 
out including translations. Next to the Bible, 
this work may have mainly contributed to the 
establishment of the evang^elical doctrine. 

Whilst the ** grammarian," Melanethon, 
was by this happy co-operation aiding the 
efforts of Luther, schemes of a violent charac- 
ter were again planning by his formidable ene- 
mies. At the news that he had effected his 
escape from the Wartburg, and appeared again 
on the world's stage, the rage of his former 
adverearies returned. 

Luther had been rather more than three 
months at Wittemberg, when a rumour, re- 
peated by common fame, brought him the in- 
telligence that one of the greatest monarchs 
of Christendom had risen up against him. 
Henry VIII. head of the house of Tudor, a 
prince descended from the families of York 
and Lancaster* and in whom, after torrents of 
bloodshed, the red and white roses were at 
length united, the puissant king of Engrland, 
who boldly advanced the obsolete authority of 
his crown over the continent, and more par- 
ticularly over France— had put forth an an- 
swer to the poor monk of W ittemberg. ^ I 
hear much commendation of a little treatise by 
the king of England," wrote Lu&er to Lange, 
on the 26th of June, 1533.>" 

Henry the Eighth was then in his thirty* 
firet year,—** tali, strong-built and proportion- 
ed, and had an air of authority and empire,"^ 
and a oountenanoe that expremd the vivacity 
of his mind. Vehement in his temper, beQ> 
ing down whatever stood in the way of bis 
passions, and thirethig for distinctions, the 
defects of his character, were, for a time, mis- 
taken for the impetuosity of youth— -and there 
was no lack of flatterera to confirm him in 
them. Often would he resort, accompanied 
by his favourite companions, to the bouse of 
his chaplain, Thomas Wolsey, the son of a 
butcher of Ipswich. This man, who was 
gifted with great abilities, of exceesive ambi- 
tion, and unbounded audacity, being patroni- 
sed by the Bishop of Winchester, the king's 
chancellor, had rapidly risen in his master's 
favour. He would often allure the young 
puAce to his fesidetice by the attzaotion of 
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riotoaspleasores,* in which be would not have I 
'Ventured to iodul^ within the walls of bis 
own palace. This is recorded by Polydore 
Vergil, then sub-ooilector of the pope's reve- 
nnes in England. In these orgies, the chap- 
lain outdid the licentiousness of the younger 
courtiers. He sang, danced, laughed, placed 
the buffoon, took part in indecent conversation, 
and fenced.'" He soon attained the highest 
seat at the council board, and the whole King- 
ly power passing into his hands, he was ena- 
bled to supulate with foreign princes for a re- 
ward for his influence in affairs. 

Henry passed whole days in balls, ban- 
queting, and justing — ^thus souandering the 
treasure which the avarice of tiis father had 
accumulated. Splendid tournaments succeed- 
ed each other without intermission. On these 
occasions, the king, who was easily distin- 
guished irom the other combatants by his 
manly beauty, took the lead.t If the contest 
seemed for a moment doubtful, his expertness 
or strength, or else the skilful policy of his 
antagonist decided the victory in his favour, 
and the arena resounded with shouts of ap- 
plause. Such easy triumphs inflated ti^e 
Tanity of the young prince, and there was no 
pinnacle of earthly grandeur to which he 
would not have aspired* The Queen was 
oAen present on socn occasions. Her grave 
deportment, melancholy look, and constrained 
mod depressed manner, presented a marked 
contrast to the tumultuous glitter of such fes- 
tivities. Henry VHI., soon ader his acces- 
sion, had, from political considerations, con- 
tracted marriage with Catherine of Arragon, 
ftre years older than himself, widow of his 
brother Arthur, and aunt to Charles V. While 
her husband followed his pleasures, the virtu- 
ous Catherine, whose piety was such as Spain 
has been noted for, was accustomed to leave 
her bed in the dead of the night to taJce a silent 
part in the prayers of the monks.^^ She would 
kneel without cushion or carpet At five, 
aiVer taking a little rest, she would again rise, 
and assume the habit of St Francis ; for she 
had been admitted into the third order of that 
saint ^" Then, hastily throwing over her Uie 
To;fal garmenu, she was in church at six, to 
join in the holy offices. 

Two beings, living in such different atmo- 
spheres, could not long continue united. 

Catherine, however, was not the only repre- 
sentative of Romish devotion at the court of 



* Domi sum volaptatum omnium aacrariuro 
fecit, quo regem frequenter ducebat. (Polyd. 
Vergitius, An^l. Hist Bftle, 1570, fol. p. 633.)— 
Polydore Vereil seems to have been a sufferer by 
Wolsey's prioe, and to have been, perhaps, in- 
cKned, on that accoant, to exaggerate that minis- 
ter's errors. 

t Eximia corporis forma praeditus, in qua etiam 
regisB majestatis aujg^sta quedam species elucebat. 
(Sandenis de Schismata Anglicano, p. 4.)— The 
work of Sanders, the Pope^s Nuncio, must be 
read with much suspicion, for unfounded and 
calumniooB statements are not wanting in it*-«8 
has been remarked by Cardinal Quirini and the 
Roman Catnolic doctor Lingard. — (See the His- 
tory of England, by this last, vol. vi. p. 173.) 



Henry VIH. John Fisher, bisb^ of Ro- 
chester, then nearly seventy years ot age, and 
distinguished alike for his learning and strict 
morals, was the object of Universal veneration. 
He bad been, for a long period, the oldest 
counsellor of Henry VII., and the Duchess of 
Richmond^ grandmother to Henr^ VIll., had, 
on her death-bed, confided to him the youth 
and inexperience of her grandson. The king, 
in the midst of his exoesaes, long continual 
to revere the aged bishop as a father. 

A much younger man than Fisher, a layman 
and civilian, had, at this time, attracted gene- 
ral attention by bis srenius and noble charac- 
ter. His name was Thomas More. He was 
the son of one of the judges of the Court of 
King's Bench. In poor circumstances, of 
temperate habits, and unwearied application, 
he, at the age of twenty, had sought to moriify 
the passions of youth by wearing a hair-shirt, 
and by self-inflicted scourgings. One day, 
when summoned to the presence of Henry 
yill.,ata moment when he was attending 
mass, he replied — ^«The king's service must 
pve way to the service of God." Wolsey 
introduced him to Henry, who employed him 
in various embassies, and lavished on him 
much kindness. He would often send for 
him to converse with him on astronomy, and 
at other times concerning Wolsey, or on dis- 
puted points of theology. 

The king wi|s, to say the truth, not alto- 

gsther unacquainted with the doctrines of 
ome. It even appears, that, had Prince 
Arthur lived to ascend the throne, Henry was 
destined to the archiepiscopal see of Can- 
terbury. In his mind and life were strange- 
ly blended Thomas Aquinas'^^— St. Bona vea- 
turaF— toumaments-^banquetinge — Elizabeth 
Blount, and others of his mistresses. Masses 
set to music by himself were chanted in his 
chapel. 

From the time Henry VIII. first heard of 
Luther, his indignation broke forth ) and no 
sooner did the decree of the Diet of Worms 
reach England than he gave orders that the 
Pontiff 's null against the Reformer's writings 
should be carried into execution.^ On the 12th 
of May, 1521, Thomas Wolsey, who, tc^ether 
with the rank of Chancellor of England, held 
that of Cardinal and Roman Legate, repaired 
in solemn procession to St. Paurs Church. 
Swollen by excess of pride, he assumed to 
rival the pomp of royaltv itself. He was 
aooostomeo to seat himself in a gold chair, 
slept in a golden bed, and dined on a table 
covered witA cloth of gold.**^Oa this occasion 
he dispjaved his utmost^ state. His house- 
hold, to the number of 600 persons, compris- 
ing barons, knights, sons of the first families, 
who had entered his service as a step towards 
the service of the state, attended the haughty 
prelate. His garments shone with gold and 
silk, (he was Uie first ecclesiastic who had 
ventured to assume such sumptuousapparel.}'^ 
Even the horse-cloths and harness were of the 
like costly materials. Before him walked a 
priest of lofty stature, bearing a silver pillar, 
sonnounted by a cross. Behind him, another 
3b3 
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' stately eocleelastic, holding; in his hand" the 
archiepiscopal crozier of York ; a nobleman at 
his side, carried his card inal'shat.'* Others of 
the nobtlity-^the prelates^-the ambassadors 
of the Pope and of the Emperor joined the 
cavalcade, and were followed by a lonfif line 
of males, bearing chests OTe^hnng with rich 
and brilliant stnffs ; and in this pompons pro- 
cession the several parties that composed it 
were carrying to' the pile the writings of the 
poor monK of Wittemberg. On reaching the 
church, the proud priest deposited his cardi* 
nal's hat on the altar itself. The virtuous 
Bishop of Rochester took his place at the foot 
6f the cross, and with accents of strong emo- 
tion, preached earnestly againstheresy. AfUr 
this, the attendants drew near bearing the 
writings of the heresiaroh, and they were 
devouSy consumed in the presence of a vast 
concourse of spectators. Such was the first 
public announcement of the Reformation to the 
people of England. 

Henry did not rest there. This prince, 
whose sword was ever uplifted against bis 
adversaries, his wives, and his favourites, 
wrote to the Elector Palatine — " Surely, it is 
no other than the devil, who, bV the agency 
of Luther, has kindled this wide-spreading 
conflagration. If Luther will not retract, let 
himself and his writings be committed to the 
flames.'*'* 

But this was not all. Convinced that the 
progress of heresy was mainly ascribable to 
tbe extreme ignorance of the German princes, 
-Henry conceived that the moment had anived 
for the exhibition of his own learning. The 
recollection of the triumphs of his battle-axe 
did not permit him to 'doubt of the victory he 
should gain by his pen. But another passion, 
vanity,— ever large in little mind8,^8purred 
on the royal purpose. He was mortified by 
the circumstanpe, that he had no title to set 
against that of Most Christian and Catholic^ 
borne by the kings of France and Spain, and 
had for a long time solicited from the court of 
Rome a similar distinction. "What course 
more likelr to obtain it than an attack upon 
heresy! Henry, then, laid aside his royal 
dignity, and descended from his throne into 
the arena of theological dispute. He pressed 
into his service Thomas Aquinas, Peter Lom- 
bard, Alaxander of Hale, and Bonaventura, 
and gave to the worid his •^Drfenee cf the 
Seven Sacramenis^ agatmt Martin Luther t hy 
the moat Jnvincible Kiiig cf England and ^ 
France^ Lord of Ireland^ Henry ^ the Eighth 
if that name.'" . 

" I will put myself in the forefront of the 
Church, to save her,*' said the king of Eng- 
land in this book — ^'^I will receive into my 
bosom the poisoned darts of her assailant; 
what I hear constrains me to this.'** All the 
servants of Jesus Christ, whatever be their 
age. Sex or rank, should ri8e up against the 
common enemy of Christendom.'** 

•* Let us be doubly armed : with the hea- 
venly armour to conquer with the arms of 
truth, him who fights with those of error; 
but aho an earthly armour, so that, should he 



show himself obstinate in malice, the band of 
the executioner may silence him ; and thus, 
for once at least, he may be useful to the 
worid, by the terrible exampleofhis death."'** 

Henry VIII. could not conceal tbe con- 
tempt which he entertained for hia feeble 
adversary. "This man,]' says the royal 
theologian, *•*• seems to be in pains of labour ; 
he travails in birth ; and lo ! he brings forth 
but wind. Take away the audacious cover- 
ing of proud words, with which he clothes 
his absurdities, — ^as an ape is clothed with 
purple, — and what remains l^a wretched and 
empty sophism."'*' 

The king defends, successively, tlie mass* 
penance, confirmation, marriage, orders, and 
extreme unction. He is not sparing of hard 
epithets towards his adversary ; styling him 
sometimes an infernal wolf, at others a vene- 
moiis serpent, or a limb of tbe devil, and even 
casts doubts on Luther^s sincerity. In short, 
Henry VIII. crushes the mendicant monk 
with his royal anger, ''and writes,** says 
an historian, "as it were with his sceptre.'^* 

It must, however, be confessed, that the 
book was not ill written, considering the au- 
thor and the age in which he wrote. The 
style is not altogether devoid offeree. The 
public of the day set no bounds to its praises. 
The theological treatise of the powerfnl king 
of England, was received with a profusion of 
adulation. "The most learned work that 
ever the sun saw,'* is the expression of some.*** 
" It can only be compared with the works of 
Saint Augustine," said others. *«He is a 
Constantine, a Charlemagne,^nay more,** 
echoed others, "he is a second Solomon." 

These flattering reports soon reached the 
continent. Henry had desired his ambassa- 
dor at Rome, John Clarke^ dean of Windsor, 
to present his book to the Soverei|[n Pontiff. 
Leo X. received the ambassador m full con- 
sistory. Clarke presented the royal work to 
him with these words, "The king rov master 
assures you, now that he has refuted the er* 
rors of Luther with the pen, he is readr to 
combat his adherents with the sword." Leo, 
touched with this promise, answered, that the 
king's book coula not have been composed 
but by the aid of the Holy Spirit, and con- 
ferred upon Henry the title of " Defender of 
the Faith" — still borne by the Sovereigns of 
England ! 

The reception which the work met with at 
Rome contributed not a little to attract the 
general attention. In a few months, many 
thousand copies, from different presses, got 
into circulation;'''°8othat,toase the words of 
Coohleus, " the whole Christian world was 
filled with wonder and joy.'"" 

Such extraTagant praises served to augment 
the already insufferable vanity of the head of 
the race of Tudor. He seemed himself to en- 
tertain no doubt, that he was inspired by the 
Holy Spirit.* Henceforward he could not 
end ure contradiction. Papal authority was in 



* He was brought to fancy it was written with 
some degree of inspiration. (B umet hi prnl.) 
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bis view, no loncer at Rome, bat at Gfcen* 

wlcb,— «nd infBJlibUi^ was Tested in his own 
person. This prood assamptlon senred great- 
ly to promote, at a later period, the Reforma- 
tion in England. 

Luther read Henry's book with a smiley 
mingled with disdain, impatience, and indig- 
nation. The falsehoods and insults it con- 
tained, but above all the air of pity and eon- 
tempt which the Ving affected, irritated the 
doctor of Witlemberg to the highest degree. 
The thought that the Pope had publicly ap- 
proved the book, and that on all sides the en- 
emies of the Gospel, were triumphing oTsr the 
R^onnatien and the Reformer, as already 
overthrown, increased his indignation:— and 
why indeed, thought he, should he temporise 1 
Was he not contending in the cause of One 
greater than all ibe kings of this earthi The 
gentleness that the Gospel inculcates seemed 
to him out of place. An. eye for an eye, a 
tooth for a tooth. And indeed he went be- 
yond all bounds^— persecuted, railed at, hunted 
down, wounded,— -the furious lion turned upon 
his pursuers, simI set himself determinedly to 
crush his enemy. The Elector, SpaUtin, 
Melancthon, Bagenhagen, essayed in vain to 
appease him. They tried to dissuade .him 
from replying; but nothing could stop him. 
«* I won't be gentle toward the king of Eng- 
land," said he-: *^I know it is nselees to hum- 
ble myself, to eompromise, entreat and try 
peaceAil methods. I will show these wild 
beasts, who are every day running at me with 
their horns, how terrible I can be; I will turn 
upon my pursuers, I will provoke, and exas- 
perate my adveisafy, until exhausting all his 
strength he falls and is for ever annihilated.^^ 
• If this heretic does not retract,^ says the new 
Thomas, Henry YIIL, «he must bebu^tl' 
Such are the weapons which aie now employed 
against me : the itiry and the faggols of stu- 
pid asses and hogs of the Thomas Aquinas 
brood.* Well, Uien, be it sol Let these 
8 wine come on, if they dare; aye, let them 
even bum me-^here I am, awaiting themd^- 
My ashes, after death, thbugheast into a thou- 
sand seas, shall rise up in arms, and pursue, 
and swallow up their abominable troop. Liv- 
ing, I will be the enemy of the Papacy, — and 
burnt, I will be Its ruin ! Go then, swine of 
St. Thomas, do what yon wUl. Ever will 

Jrou find Luther, like a bear upon your road, and 
ike a lion upon your path. He will fall upon 
vou from all sides, and give you no rest until 
he shall have ground your iron biaina, and 
pulverized your brasen foreheads ! " 

Luther begins by reproaching Henry VIH. 
with haviqg supported his statements merely 



* Ignis et furor ioBuIsiinmornm sainorum et 
Thomisticoram porcorum. (Contra Henrtcnm 
Reeem. 0pp. Lat. iL p. 331.) There is some- 
thing in this way of speaking which recalls to our 
mind the laoguage oTthe great agitator of Ireland, 
except that there is more force and nobility of 
thought in the orator of the sixteeoth century, thaa 
in him of the nineteenth (See Semte Britan- 
niaue, Nov.1835: *TheRei^of O'ConneU*— 
* Soaped swine of civilised society,*' Hbo, p. 300 



by deciees and doctrines of nan. '^As to 
me," says he, "I do not cease my cry of ' The 
Gospel ! the Gospel l^Christ ! Christ ! *-^-and 
my enemies are as ready with their answer, — 
^ Cnstom ! custdm !-^0rdinance8 ! ordinances ! 
—Fathers! fathers!' — *Tkat your fadth 
should ftot ttand in ike wisdom of men, but in 
the pow» (f God,^ says St. Paul. And the 
Apostle, by this thunder-clap from heaven, at 
once overtams and disperses, as the wind 
scatters the dust, all the foolish thonghts of 
such a one as this Henry ! Alarmed and con- 
founded, the Aquinases, Papists, Henrys, fall 
prostrate before the power of those wofds."''^ 

He proceeds to refute in detail the king's 
book, and exposes his arguments one after the 
other, with remarkable clearness, energy, and 
knowledge of the Scriptures, and of Church 
history; but also with a boldness and con- 
tempt, and at times a violence, which need 
not surprise ns. 

Towards the end, Luther's indignation is 
again aroused, that his adtersary should only 
have drawn his arguments from the Fathers ; 
for on them was made to turn the whole con- 
troversy : "To all the decisions of Fathers, of 
men, of angels, of devils, I oppose, " says 
he, " not the antiquity of custom, not the hab- 
its of the many, but the word of the Eternal 
Oody— 4hs Gospel,^-which they themselves 
are obliged to admit. It is to Uiis book that 
I keep,*-upon it I rest,— in it I make my 
boast,— 4n it I triumph, and exult over Papists, 
Aquinases, Henrys, sophists, and all the sWine 
of belU^* The King of Heaven is on my side, 
— 4herefor6 1 feamothing, though even a thou- 
sand Auffustines, a thousand Cyprians, and a 
thousand SQch churches as that of which this 
Henry is I>efender, should rise up against me. 
It is a small matter that I shoulo despise and 
revile an earthly king, since he himself has 
not feared, by his writings, to blaspheme the 
King of Heaven, and profane his holy name 
by the most daring Hes."'^ 

«<PaiHsts!" he exclaims in conclusion, 
"will yoa never have done with your vain at- 
tempts? Do, then, what ye list. Notwith- 
standing, it must still come to pass, that popes, 
bishops, priests, monks, princes, devils, death, 
sin,-'-and all that is not Jesus Christ, or 
in Jesus Chnst,-^mu8t fall and perish before 
the power of this Gospel, which I, Martin 
Luther, have preached.'**'* 

Thus spake anr unfriended monk. His vio- 
lence certainly cannot be excused, if we judge 
of it according to the rule to which he himself 
was ever appealing, namely, God's Word.— 
It cannot even be Justified, by pleading in ex- 
tenuation, the grossness of the age, — (for 
Melancthon knew how to observe courtesy 
of language in his writings,) — nor can we 
plead the energy of his character, if something 
IS allowed for this, more most be ascribed to 
the violence of his passions. It is better, 
then, that we should give our Judgment against 
iu Nevertheless, Justice requires the remark, 
that in the sixteenth century this extravagant 
language was not so strange as it would be at 
this time, Tha learned were, like die nobles, 
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a kind of eftUte. Heniy, in attacking Lutlier, 
bad put himself in the rank of a man of let- 
ters. Luther replied to him aocordinff to the 
law which, obtained in the republic of letters; 
Tiz. that the truth of what is stated is to be 
considered, and not the condition in life of 
him who states it. Let it be added, also, 
that when this same king turned acrainst the 
Pope, the insults heaped upon him dt the Ro- 
mish writers, and by the Pope himself, far ex- 
ceeded all that Luther bad ever fulminated 
against him. 

Be8ides,~-'if Luther did call Doctor Eck an 
ass, and Henry YIIL a hog, he indignantly 
rejected the intervention of the secular arm; 
at the time that the former was writing a dis- 
sertation to show that heretics ought to be 
burned, and the latter was erecting, scaffolds 
that he might follow out the precepts of the 
chancellor of Ingolstadt. 

Great was the emotion at the khng^a conrt, 
when Lutl^er's reply arrived, Surrey, Wol- 
sey, and the rest of the courtiers piit a stop to 
the fetes and pageantry at Greenwich, to vent 
their indignation in sarcasms and abuse. The 
aged Bishop of Rochestei, who had looked on 
with delignt at the youn^ prince, formerly 
confided to his care, breaking a laoce in de- 
fence of the Church, was stung to the quick 
by the monk^s attack. He replied to it at the 
moment. His words gave a good idea of the 
age, and of the Church:—'* Take us the Htde 
foxes that spoil the vines» says Christ in Sol- 
cm on*s Song; from this we learn,'* said Fish- 
er, '* that we ought to lay hands upon heretics, 
hrfore ihe^ grow big, Luther is become a 
large fox, so old, so cunning, so mischievous, 
that it is very difficult to catch him. What 
do I sav, a fox T He is a mad dog^ a raven- 
ing wolf, a cruel she-bear; or rather, all these 
put together, for the monster includes many 
beasts within him.'"'' 

Thomas More also descended into the arena 
to engage with the monk of Wilteroberg.— • 
Although a laic, his %eal against the. Refor- 
mation amounted to fanaticism, if it would 
Dot have led him even to the shedding of blood. 
When young men of family take up the cause 
of the rapacy, they often, in their violence, 
outdo the clergy themselves, *• Reverend 
brother,. father tippler, Luther, apostate of the 
order of St. Auffustine, (misshapen bacchana- 
lian) of either (acuity, unlearned doctor of sa- 
cred theology.""8Thusiti8 the Reformer is 
addressed by one of the most illustrious men 
of the. age. Then he j^oes on to say, in ex- 
planation of the way in which Luther had 
composed his book against Henry VHL:-*- 
** He assembled his companions, and bid them 
go each his own way to pick up scunilities 
and insults. One frequented the public car- 
riages and barges ; another the baths and gam- 
.bling houses; this one, the barber's shops and 
low taverns ; that one, the manufactory and 
the house of ill fame. They took down in 
their pocket-books all that they heard of inso- 
lence, of filthiness, of infamy, and bringing 
back all these insults and impurities, they 
^led with tbem that dirty siok vhich is called 



* LuikerU wiC '' Then he conta'saes : « If he 
retracts these lies and calumnies, if he p^ts 
away theae fooleries and this rage, if he sw^al- 
lows down his excrements again,*''*. . . be 
will find one who will soberiy discuss with 
him. But if he continues as he has begun, 
joking, taunting, fooling, calumniating, vom- 
iting out sinks and sewers^. . • let others dc 
what they choose; for ourselves we prefei 
leaving the little man to his own anger and 
dirtiness.''* Thomas More would have done 
better to restrain his own' coarseness; Luther 
never descended to such a style, neither did 
he return it any answer. 

This work increased Henry's attachment to 
More. He eren used to go and visit him at 
bis humble residence at Chelsea. After din* 
ner,«»his arm leaning on the shonlder of his 
favourite, the kin^ would walk round the crar- 
den with him, while the astonished wife of his 
flattered host, concealed behind a lattice, w itli 
her child rent could not but keep her eyes fixe«l 
on them. A tier one of these walks. More, 
who well knew the man he had to deal with, 
said to his wife, " If my head could gain for him 
a single castle in France, he would not hesi 
tate a moment to take it ofiu" 

The king, thus defended by the Bishop of 
Rochester, and by his future chancellor, need- 
ed not any more to resume his pen. Con- 
founded at the thought of being treated, in 
the face of Europe, as any common writer, 
Heniy VHL abandoned the dangerous posi- 
tion he had taken, and laying aside the pen 
of the theologian, had recourse to the more 
effectual measures of diplomacy. 

An ambassador was despatched from his 
court at Greenwieh, with a letter to the Elect- 
or, and to the Dukes of Saxony. *«The true 
serpent cast down from heaven, even Luther," 
says Hemy, *^ casts out a flood of poison upon 
the earth. He excites revolt in the Church 
of Jesus Christ, he abolishes its laws, insults 
the authorities, inflames the laity against the 
priesthood, both of these against the Pope, 
the people against kings, and asks nothing 
better than to see Christians fighting against, i 
and destroying one another, and the enemies ! 
of our faith enjoying, with a savage grin, the i 
scene of carnage.^ 

«^What is this doctrine, which he calls 
evangelical, other than the doctrine of Wick* 
lift Now, most honoured uncles, I know 
how your ancestors haVe laboured to destroy 
it; they pursued it, as a wild beast, in Bohe* 
mis, and driving it, till it fell into a pit, thej 
shut it in there, and barricaded it Yon witi 
not, I am sure, let it escape thronsh your 
negligence, lest, making its way into Saxony, 



* Cum rais at sfereoribus . . . relin^aeia, 

(CochleiiPt P- 63.) Cochleoa indieed glories m the 
dtarion of these passages, choosing what, accordins 
to his taste, he thinks rhe finest parts oftbe work oi 
Thomas More. M. Nirard, on the contrary, con- 
fesses in his book on More, whose defence he 
andenakes with so much warmth and learning 
that, in this wriiine, the expressions dicured by 
the anger of the Catholic are such that the, I 
lation of thsin is impossibls. 
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it ahoald becooM mastenr of the whole of Ger- 
many, and, with smoking* nostrils, vomiting 
feith the fire of hell, spread that eondagration 
fu and wide, which yoar nation has so often 
wished to extbgttish in its blood .^ 

"Therefore it is, most worthy lords, I feel 
obliged to exhort yon, and even to beseech 
yoQ, by all that id most sacred, promptly to 
extinguish the cursed sect of Luther. Shed 
no blood, if it can be avoided ; but if this 
heretical doctrine lasts, -shed it without hesi- 
tation, ID order that this ab<Mninable sect may 
diaappesr from under the heaven."^ 

The Elector and his brother roferred the 
king to the approaching council. Henry 
Vin. was thus as far as eirer from his object. 
** So renowned a name mixed up in the dis- 
pute,*' says Paolo Sarpi, ** served to eive it a 
greater xest, and to conciliate general faTOur 
towards Luther, as is usually the case in 
combats and tournaments, where the spec- 
tators have always a leaning to the weakest, 
and delight to exaggerate the merit of his ac- 
tions.""* 

In fact, an . immeni(e movement was in 
progress. The Reformation, which, after the 
Diet of Worms, had been thought to be con- 
fined, together with its great teacher, in the 
tnrret-chamber of a strong castle, was break- 
ing forth on all sides in the empire, and even 
thronghoQt Christendom, The two parties, 
until now, mixed up together, were bejfinning 
to separate, and the partisans of a monk, who 
had nothing on his side but the power of his 
words, were fearlessly taking their stand in 
the lace of the fbllowers of Charles V. and 
Ij6o X. Luther had only just left the Wart- 
burg,— the Pope had excommunicated all 
his adherents,— the Imperial Diet had just 
condemned his doctrine,— the princes were 
active in pnttin? it down throughout the 
greatest part of the German states,-^the Ro- 
mish priests were setting the public against 
it by nieir violent invective^— foreign nations 
were requiring that Germany should sacrifice 
a man whose attache were formidable even at 
a distaneor-and yet, this new sect, few in 
number, and among whose numbers there 
was no organization, no acting in concert, 
nothing, in short, of concentrated power, was 
already, by the energy of the iaith engaged 
in it, and the rapidity of its -conquests of the 
minds of men, beginning to cause alarm to 
the vast, ancient, and powerful sovereignty 
of Rome. Everywhere was to be seen, as in 
the first appearance of spring-thne, the seed 
borstin^ forth from the earth, spontaneously 
and without effort. Every day some pro- 
gress might be remarked. Individuals, vil- 
Ja(^ populations, country towns, nay, laree 
cities, joined in this new confession of the 
name of Jesus Christ« It was met by strong 
opposition and fierce persecution, but the mys- 
terious power which animated these people 
was inesistible ; and, though persecuted, they 
still went forward, fiicinjr the terrors of exile, 
imprisonment, or the stake, and wei^ every 
where more than conquerors over their perso- 
entoia. 
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The monastic orders^ which Rome had 
planted over the whole of Christendom, like 
nets for catching souls and retaining them in 
their meshes, were among the first to burst 
their fetters, and to propagate the new doc- 
trine in every part of the Western Church. 
The Augustines of Saxony had gone along 
with Lu3)er, and, like him, formed that inti- 
mate acquaintance with the Word of Truth, 
which, making God their portion, disabused 
their minds from the delusions of Rome and 
its lofty pretensions. But in other convents 
of this' order, the light of the Gospel had 
also shone forth : sometimes, among the a^, 
who, like StabpitK, had preserved, in the midst 
of a leavened Christianity, the sound doe- 
trines of troth, and were now asking of God 
that they might depart in ^ce, since their 
eyes had seen his salvation; sometimes, 
among the young, among those who had 
imbibed Luther's instructions with the chap 
racteristie eagerness of their years. At Nn- 
remberff, Osnabniek, Dillingen, Ratisbon, in 
Hesse, in Wirtemburg, at Strasburgh, at Ant- 
werp, the convents of the Augustines were 
returning to the faith of Christ, and by their 
courageous confession exciting the indigni^ 
tion of Rome. 

But the movement was not confined to 
the Augustines. Men of decided character 
among the other orders followed their ocam- 
ple; and, notwithstandrag the clamours of 
their fellow-monks, who were unwilling to 
abandon their carnal observances, and nnd»> 
terred by their anger and contempt, or by cen^ 
sure, discipline, and claustral imprisonment^ 
they feariessly lifted up their voices in iavour 
of that holy and precious truth, which, after 
80 many toilsome researches, so many dis- 
tressing doubts, and inward conflicts, they 
had ut last found. In the majority of the 
cloisters, the most spiritual, devout, and h»- 
structed monks declared themselves in favour 
of the Reformation. Eberiin and Kettenbach 
attacked, from the convents of the Franciscans 
at Ulm, the serviee tf bondage of monkery, and 
the superstitions practices of the Church) with 
an eloquence that might have drawn a whole 
nation after it They introduced in their pe- 
tition, in the same sentence, a request for the 
abolition of the houses of the monks, and of 
those- of prostitution. Another Franciscan, 
Stephen iCempe, preached the Gospel at 
Hamburg, and, though alone, set his face 
like a flint against the hatred, envy, threats, 
cunning, and violence of the priests,— enraged 
to see the congregations forsake their altars, 
and flock with enthusiasm tohls pveachings.'*' 

Sometimes it was the superiors themselves 
who were first won over to the Reformation; 
The Priors at Halberstadt, at Nenenwerk, at 
Halle, at Sagan, set the example, in this 
respect, to those under their authority; at 
least, they declared that if a monk felt his 
conscience burdened by his monastic vows, 
so far from inslstinff oil his remaining in the 
convent, they would themselves carry him 
out on their shoulders.^ 

In ho%t in aU pant of Genaany might bs 
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Been monks leavingr, at the gates of their 
monastery, their frock and eowl. Of these, 
•ome liad been expelled by the violence of 
their fellows, or of their Buperiors ; others* o( 
« gfentle and peaceable spirit, could no longet 
endure the continually recurring disputea, in* 
suits, recriminations, and animosities, which 
pursued them from morning till night. Of 
all these, the greater number were convinced 
that the monastic vows were inconsistent 
with the will of God and the Christian life. 
Some had gradually been led to this oonvio- 
tion ; others had reached it at once by consi- 
dering a single text. The indolent, heavy 
ignorance which generally marked the men- 
meant orders communicated a feeling of di^ 
gust to men of more intelligent miids, who 
could no longer endure the society of such 
aseociates. A Franciscan, begging his way, 
one day presented himself, box in hand, at a 
blacksmith's shop, in Nuremberg. ^*Why 
4oQ't you get your bread hy working with 
your own hands?'' inouired the hlaclumith. 
Thus invited, the sturdy monk, tossing from 
him his habit, USieA the hammer, and brought 
it down again with force upon the anvil. 
Behold the useless mendicant transformed 
into the industrious workman ! The box and 
motok's gown were sent back to the monas- 
terv.»" 

it was not, however, the monks only, who 
Tanged themselves under the standard of evan- 
felical truth : a far greater number of priests 
proclaimed the new doctrine. But it needed 
jiot to be nromulgatsd by human organs; it 
often actea upon men's minds and aroused 
them from their deep slumber, without the 
' -instrumentality of a praaaher* 

Luther's wxitinffs w&re read in the bo- 
Toughs, cities, and hamlets; even the vil- 
lage schoolmaster had his fireside audience. 
Some persons in each locality, impressed 
•with what they had heard, consulted the 
Bible to relieve their unoertaintv« and were 
struck with the marked contrast between the 
Christianity of Scripture and that which they 
had imbibed. Fluctuating for a while be- 
tween Romanism and Holy Writ, they, ere 
long took refuge in that living Word which 
had beamed into their minds with such new 
and cheering lustre. While these changes 
were passing in their minds, an evangelical 
preacher— he might be a priest, or, perhaps, 
a monk-*would appear. He speaks with 
sloqaence and authority,^ proclaiming that 
Christ has fully atoned for the sins of his 
people and proves from the sacred Word the 
■vanity of human works and penance. Such 
prea<»ing excited terrible opposition; the 
olergy, in numerous instances, aided by the 
magistrates, used every effort to bring back 
those whose souls were escaping from bond- 
age. But there was in the new preaching an 
accordance with Scriptnie, and a secret, but 
irresistible energy, which won the heart and 
subdued the most rebellious. Risking the 
loss of property, and, if needful, the loss of 
life itself, men deserted the barren fanatical 
I of.the Papaojy and sBKoUed them- 



selves under (he Gospel VsnBsr.'^Sametines 

the people, irritated at the thonglit how long 
they had been duped, drove away the priests; 
but more frequently these latter, forsaken by 
their flocks, without tithes or oflferings, went 
off, with desponding hearts, to earn a liveli- 
hood in distant pUees.^ Whilst the defenders 
of the ancient hierarchy withdrew in suilea 
dejection, pronouncing maledictbns as they 
took leave oftheir former Hocks,— the people, 
whom truth and liberty filled with tansports 
of j<^, surrounded the new preaehers with 
acclamations, and in their ea|[eniesB to heu 
the Word, bore them, as in tnamph, into the 
churches and pulpits.^*^ 

A word of rower firom God himself, was 
remoulding society* In many instances, the 
people, or the principal eitiaens, wrote to a 
man whose -faith they knew, urging hmi to 
come and instruct them ; and he, for the love 
of the trutli, would, at their call, at once leave 
his worldly interests, his family, friends, and 
country*^'' Persecution often compelled the 
favourers of the Reformation to abandon their 
dwellings^— they arrive in a place where the 
new doctrines have never ^et been beard of; 
they fmd there some hospitable roof, offering 
shelter to houseless travellers; there they 
speak of the Gospel^ and read a few pages to 
the listening townsmen, and perhaps, by the 
intereession of their new acquaintanees, ob- 
tain leave to preach a aermon in the chorck. 
Immediately, the Word spreads like fire | 
through the town, and no efforts can stay its 
progress.^ If not permitted to preach in the 
church, the preaching took place elaewhere, 
and every place became a temple. . At Hosum 
in Holstein, Herman Test, then on his way : 
from Wittemberg, and to whom the parochiiJ ' 
clergy denied the use of the church, preached 
to an immense multitude, under the shade of 
two large trees adjoining the ehwncbyard, wd 
far from the spot where, seven eenturies be- 
fore, Anschar had first proclaimed tlie Gospel 
to a Heathen auditory. ■ At Armstadt, Gas- 
pard Gittel, an Augustine friar, preached in 
the market-place. At Dantaic, the Gospel 
was proclaimed from an emiAcnce outaide the 
city. At Gosslar, a student of Wittemberr 
opened the new doctrines, in a plain plant^ 
with lime-trees, from which circumstance ths 
evangelical Christians there obtained the ap- 
pellation of the Lim^ree Brtthrtn, 

Whilst the priests were expo6ing« before 
the eyes of the people, their sordid svidity, 
the new preachers, ha addressing them, said: 
"Freely we have received— fteely do we 
give."*^The observation oOen dropt by the 
new preachera in the pulpit, that Rome had 
of old given to the nations a corrupted Gos- 
pel, so that Germany now first heard ths 
Word of Christ in its divine and primitive 
beauty, made a deep impressiQnopoDall;*^ i 
and the grand thought of the equality of aH 
men in Uie univeraal brotherhood of Jesus 
Christ, elevated the souls which had so loo; 
borne the yoke of the ^gudali^ and papacy 
of the roid(lle ages.^^ 

Simple Christians were often seen vdth ths 
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New Teetament in hftnd» offering to justify 
the doetrine of the Reformation. The Catho- 
lics, who adhered to Rome, drew back in dis- 
loay; for the study of Holy Scripture was 
lesenred to the priests and monks alone. 
The latter bein^ thus compelled to come 
forward » discussion ensued; but the priests 
and monks were, soon overwhelmed with 
the Scriptures quoted by the laity, and at a 
io6s how to meet them.*^^** Unhappily," says 
Coohleus, ^'Luther had persuaded his fol- 
lowers that their faith ought only to be given 
to the oracles of Holy writ." Often cla- 
mours were heard in the crowd, denouncing 
the shameful ignorance of the old theologians, 
who had till then been regarded by their own 
party as among the most eminently lefMrned.^"^ 

Men of the humblest capacity, and even 
the weaker sex, by the help of the knowledge 
of the Word, persuaded, and prevailed with 
many. Extraordinary times produced extra- 
ordinary actions. At Ingolstadt a young wea- 
ver read the works of Luther to a crowded 
congregation, in the very place where Doctor 
E!ck was residing. The university council of 
the same town, having resolved to oblige a 
disciple of Melancthon to retractr-^ woman, 
named Argula de Staufen, volunteered to de- 
fend him, and challenged the doctors to a 
public disputation. Women, children, arti- 
sans, and soldiers, had acquired a greater 
knowledge of the Bible than4earned doctors 
oi surpliced pricists. 

Christianity was presented in two-fold ar^ 
ray, and under aspects strikingly contrasted. 
Opposed to the ola defenders of the hierarchy, 
who had neglected the acquirement of the lan- 
guages and the cultivation of literature, (we 
have it on the authority of one of themselves) 
were generous-minded youths, most of them 
devot^ to study and the investigation of the 
Scriptures, and acquainted with the literary 
treasures of antiquity .*^Gifted with quickness 
of apprehension, eleVSation of soul, and intre- 
pidity of heart, these youths soon attained 
such proficiency that none could compete with 
them. It was not only the vigour of their 
faith which raised them above their contem- 
poraries« but an elegance of style, a perfume 
of antiquity, a sound philosophy, and a know- 
ledge of tha world, or which the theologians, 
vtteria farina (as Coohleus himself terms 
them) were altogether destitute. So that on 
public occasions, on which these youthful de- 
fenders of the Reformation encountered the 
Romish doctors, their assault was carried on 
with an ease and confidence that embarrassed 
the dulness of their adversaries, and ei^posed 
them before all to deserved contempt. 

The ancient structure of the Church was 
thus tottering under the weight of superstition 
and ignorance, while the new edifice was 
risin^from its foundations of faith and learn- 
ing. The elements of a new life were diffused 
aoMng the general body of the people. List- 
lees dulness was every where succeeded by 
an inquiring disposition and a thirst for infor- 
mation. An active, enlightened and living 
faith, took the place of sapvrstitioas piety and 



ascetic meditations. Work» of tnie devoted- 
ness, superseded mere outward observance 
and penances. The pulpit prevailed over the 
mummeries of the aiiar, and the ancient and 
supreme authority of God*8 word^ was at 
length, re-established in the Church. 

The art of printing, that mighty engine, tlie 
diaooveiy of which marks the fifteenth centu- 
ry, came to the assistance of the efibrts we aw 
now recording; and its weighty missiles weve 
continually dischuged against the enemy'e 
walls. 

The impulse which the Reformation gave 
to popular literature, in Germany, was, prodi- 

fious. Whilst the year 1513 saw only thirty- 
ve publications, and 1517 but thirty-seven, 
the number of books increased with astonish- 
ing rapidity after the appearance of Luther*s 
theses. We find, in ^18, seventy-one van* 
ous publications recorded; in 1519, one 
hundred and eleven; in 1520, two hundred 
and eight; in 1521, two hundred and eleven ; 
in 1532, tbiee hundred and forty-seven; and 
in 1523, four hundred and ninety-eight. And 
where were all these books published f Al- 
most invariably at Wittemberg. And who 
was the author of them % For the most part, 
Luther. The year 1522, saw one hundred 
and thirty publications from the pen of the 
Reformer alone; and the following year, one 
hundred and eighty-three; whilst mtbis lat- 
ter year, the total number of Roman Catholic 
publications amounted to but twenty.^ Thus, 
the literature of Germany was formed in tU 
din of contrmeny^ as its relt^on arose .in the 
midst of conflicts. Already it gave evidence 
of that learned, profound bold, and stirring 
spirit that latter times have seen in it. The 
genius of the nation now, for the first time, 
displayed itself without mixture, and in the 
veiy hour of its birth it received a baptism of 
fire from christian enthusiasm. 

Whatever Luther and his friends composed, 
others disseminated far and wide. Monks, 
who had been led to see the unlawfulness of 
the monastic obli|;ations, and desirous of ex- 
changing a life of mdolence for one of activity, 
but too ignorant to be able themselves to pro- 
claim the Word of God, traversed the pro- 
vinces, and, visiting^ the hamlets and cottages, 
sold the writings of Luther and his friends. 
Germany was, ere long, overran with these 
enterprising colporteurs.^' Printers and boox- 
sellera eageriy received whatever writings 
were directed to the defence of the Refornia- 
tion, but would not look at those of the oppe- 
site party, as savouiiag tteBeielly of ignorance 
andbarbarinn.>^If any of these men, however, 
ventured to sell a book in favour of Papacy, 
or to offer it for sale at Frankfort, or elsewhere, 
he drew upon himself a torrent of ridicule and 
sarcasm from dealers, publisheiB,and scholars.^ 
Vainly had the Emperor and the reigning 
princes fulminated severe edicts against the 
writings of the Reformers. As soon as an 
inquisitoriaLvisit was determined on, the deal- 
ers, (who secretly obtained information of it) 
woold conceal the hooks which it was intended 
to prosczibe ; and the people, eier e%g«r to ^a^ 
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8688 that of wbich authority would deprive 
them, would aflerwarda buy them up, and read 
them with redoubled ardour. It was not alone 
Germany that was the theatre of such inci^ 
dents, the writings of Luther were translated 
into French, Spanish, English, and Italian, 
and were circulated among thoae nations. 

If instruments so despised could yet inflict 
such disaster on the power of Rome, what was 
it when the monk of Wittemberg was heard 
to raise his voicel Shortly after the discom- 
fiture of the strange prophets, Luther traversed 
the territory of Duko George, in a wagon, 
attired in plain clothes. His gown was 
carefully concealed, and the Reformer wore 
the disjsruiae of a countryman. Had he been 
recognised, and so fallen into the hands of the 
exasperated Duke, it had, perhaps, been all 
over with him. He vtas on his way to preach 
at Zwickau, the birth-place of the pretended 
prophets. Scarcely was it known at Schne- 
oerg, Annaberg, and the neighbouring towns, 
when numbers flocked to hear him. Fourteen 
thousand persons arrived in the town, and as 
there was no edifice which could contain so 
great a multitude, Luther preached from the 
balcony of the Town-hall to twenty-five thou- 
sand auditors, who thronged the market-place, 
<-^nd of whom several had climbed to tne top 
of some stones that lay heaped together near 
the hall .*°* The servant of Jesus Christ was 
expatiating with fervour on the election of 

Sace, when suddenly a shriek proceeded from 
e midst of the rivetted auditory. An old 
woman of haggard mien, who had stationed 
herself on a large block of stones, was seen 
motioning with M lank arms as though she 
would control the multitude just about to fall 
prostrate at the feet of Jesns, Her wild yells 
interrupted the preacher^ ** It was the devil,*' 
aays Seckendorf, **who took the form of an 
old woman, in order to exciteatumult.'*^ But 
vain was the effort; the Reformer's word put 
the evil spirit to silence ; an enthusiasm com- 
municated itself from one to another, looks and 
warm greetings were exchanged, the people 
pressed each other by the hand, and the friars, 
not knowing what to make of what they saw, 
and unable to charm down the tempest, soon 
found it necessary to take their departure from 
Zwickau. 

In the eastle of Freyberg resided Duke 
Henry, brother of Duke George. His wife 
the Princess of Mecklenburg, had, the*preoe- 
ding year, presented him witn a son, who was 
christened Maurice. Duke Hennr united the 
bluntness and course manners of the soldier 
to a passion for the pleasures of the table, 
and the pursuits of dissipation. He was, 
withal, pious after the manner of the age in 
which ne lived; he had visited the Holy 
Land, and had also gone on a pilgrimage 
to the shrine of Su James at Compostella. 
He would often say, ** When I was at Com- 
postella, I deposited a hundred golden florins 
on the altar ot the Saint, and I said to him,-^ 
* O ! St. James, it is to gain your la?our 1 have 
made this joume^r* I make you a present of 
Ilu8 money ; but if those knaves (the priests) 



steal it from you, I can*t help it; so take yoa 
care of it.'"* 

Two friars, (a Franciscan and a Dominican) 
disciples of Luther, had been for some time 
preaching the Gospel at Freyberg. The 
Duchess, whose piety had inspired her with a 
horror of heresv, attended their sermons, and 
was all astonishment at discovering that what 
she had been taught so much to dread, was 
the gracious wore of a Saviour, Gradually, 
her eyes were opened ; and she found peace 
in Jesus Christ. The moment Duke George 
learned that the Gospel was preached at 
Freyberg, he begged his brother to resist the 
introduction of such novelties. The Chan- 
cellor Stehelin and the canons seconded these 
representations with their fanatical zeal. A 
violent explosion took place at the court of 
Freyberg. Duke Henry sternly reprimanded 
and reproached his wife, and more than once 
the pious Duchess was known to shed tears 
over the cradle of her babe. By slow de- 
grees, however, her gentle entreaties melted 
the heart of her husband. This. man, so 
stem by nature, softened down. A sweet 
harmony was established between them : at 
len^ they were enabled to join in prayer 
beside their infant son. Great and untold 
destinies hovered above that son; and from 
that cradle, where the christian mother had so 
oflen poured out her sofrows, was to come 
forth one whom Grod in his own lime would 
use as a defender of the Reformation. 

The intrepidity of Luther had made a deep 
impression on the inhabitants of Wonns. 
The Imperial Decree overawed the magis- 
trates; the churches were all closed; but a 
preacher, taking his stand on a mdely con- 
structed pulpit, in a square thronged with an 
immense multitude, proclaimed Use glad ti- 
dings with perauasive earnestness. If the 
authorities showed a disposition to interfere, 
the people dispersed in an instant, hastily 
carrying off their pulpit; but no sooner had 
the ofiicera of authority passed by, than they 
again erected their pulpit in some more retired 
spot, to which the multitude would again flock 
together to hear more of the Word of Jesus 
Christ. This temporary pulpit was everv day 
set up in one spot or another, and served as a 
rallying point for the people who were still 
Under the influence of the emotions awakened 
by the drama lately enacted in Worms.''^ 

At Frankfort on the Maine, one of the most 
considerable free cities of the empire, all was 
commotion. A courag^us evangelist, Ibach, 
preached salvation by Jesus Christ The 
clergy, among whom was Coohleus, known 
by his writings and his opposition to the Re- 
formation, irritated by the daring intrusion of 
such a colleague, denounced him to the Arch- 
bishop of Mentz. The Council, though with 
some timidity, nevertheless supported him; 
but without avail. The derey expelled the 
evangelical minister, and obliged him to q oft 
Frankfort. Rome appeared triumphant; all 
seemed lost ; and private Christians began to 
fear that they were for ever deprived of the 
pveaehing of the Word : but at the very mo- 
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ineDt vben the citizens seemed disposed to 
submit to the tyrannv of their priests, certain 
nobles suddenly declared themseWes for the 
Gospel. Max of Molnheim, Harmot of Cron- 
bei^, George of Stockheim, and Eroeric of 
Keiffenstein, whose estates lay near Frankt 
fort wrote to Uie Council :— »« We are 43on- 
strained to make a stand aeainst those spirit- 
ual woWes." And, in addressing the clergy, 
they said :— <* Either embrace evangelical doc- 
trines and recall IbaeOy or we will pay no more 
tithes." 

The common people, who listened gladly 
to the reformed opinions, emboldened by this 
lan^age of the nobles, showed symptoms of 
agitation; and one day when Peter Mayer, 
the persecutor of Ibach, and who of all the 
priests was the most hostile to the new opin- 
ions, was on the point of preaching against 
heretics, a violent tumult broke forth, and 
Mayer in alarm retreated from the pulpit.-* 
This pq)ular movement decided the deter- 
mination of the Council. An ordinance was 
published, enjoining all ministers to preach 
the pure Woro of God, or to auit the town. 

The light which shone forth from Wittem- 
bei^, as from the heart of the mition, was thus 
difiusing itself throughout the empire. In the 
west, — ^Berg, Cleves, Lippstadt, Mnnster, 
Wesel, Millenberg, Mentz, Deux Fonts, and 
Strasburg, heard tne * jovful sound.' In the 
south, — ^Hof, Schlesstadt, Bamberg, Esslin- 
gen. Hall (in Suabia), Heilbrunn, Augsburg, 
Ulm, and many other places^ welcomed it 



which Luther had introdaeed the Woid of 
Life was the centre of that wide-spreading 
revolution which regenerated the Church ; and 
from it the Reformation derived a true and ft 
living unity, far above the semblance of unity 
that might be seen in Rome. The Bible was 
the supreme, authority at Wittemberg, and. 
there its doctrines were heard on all sides.-* 
This academy, though the most recent of all 
in its origin, had acquired a rank and influ- 
ence throughout Christendom which hitherto 
hsd exclusively appertained to the ancient 
University of Paris. The crowds of students 
which resorted to Wittemberg, from all parts 
of Europe, brought thither the report of the 
wants of the Church and of the people, and in 
quitting those walls, become sacred in their 
esteem, they bore with them, to the Church 
and people, that Word of Grace, which is for 
the healing and salvation of the nations. 

In contemplating these hsppy results, Lu- 
ther felt his confidence increased. He had 
seen a feeble effort, begun amidst so many 
fears and struggles, change the face of the 
christian world ; and he himself was aston- 
ished at a result which he never anticipated 
when he first entered the lists against Tetzel. 
Prostrate before the God whom he adored, he 
confessed that the work was His $ and he re- 
joiced in the assurance of victory which no 
power c^l d prevent " Our enemies threaten 
us with death," said he, to the Chevalier Har- 
mut of Cronberg— *Mf their wisdom were 
equal to their folly, it is with life the^ would 
with joy. In the ea8t,-^the Ductiy of Lieg-| threaten us. What an absurdity and insult it 
nitz, Prussia and Pomerania, received it wiui | is to affect to denounce death against Christ 



open arms. It the north,— Brunswick, Hal* 
berstadt, Gosslar, Zell, Friesland, Bremen, 
Hamburg, Holstein, and even Denmark, and 
other adjacent countries, moved at the soands 
of the new teaching. 

The Elector had declared that he would give 
full liberty to the bishops to preach in his 
dominions; but that he would not deliver any 
one into their hands. Accordingly, the evan- 
gelical preachers, persecuted in oilier countries, 
were soon driven to take refuge in Saxony. 
Among these were-— Ibach, from Frankfort, 
Eberlin, from Ulm, Kanadoff, from Mag- 
deburg, Valentine Musteus,^ whom the canons 
of Halberstadt had horribly mutilated, and 
other faithful ministers, from all parts of Ger- 
many flocked to Wittemberg, as to the only 
asylum of which tbcy felt secure. Here they 
could hold converse with the Reading Reform- 
ers, thereby strmgthenin^ themselves in the 
faith, and at the same tone communicating 
the experience each one had gained, together 
with the information he had acquired. It is 
thus that the waters of our rivers return, borne 
in the clouds from the vast expanse of ocean^ 
to feed the glaciers whence they first descend- 
ed, to flow through the plain.r 

The work which was at this time develop- 
ing itself at Wittemberg, composed, as has 
been seen, of various elements, became from 
day to day increasingly the work of that na- 
tion, of Europe, and of Christendom. The 
school which Fiederio had founded, and into 



and Christians, who are themselves the con- 
querors of death H^ It is as if I would seek to 
affright a rider by saddling his courser, and 
helping him to mount. Do they not know 
that Christ is raised from the dead ? So far 
as thay see. He is yet lying in the grare, nay 
— even in hell. But we know that He lives." 
He was grieved whenever he thought that any 
one should look upon him as the author of a 
work, of which the most minute details dis- 
closed to him the finger of God . *^ Some there 
are," said he, " who believe because I believe. 
But they only truly believe, who woilld con- 
tinue faithful, even though they should hear 
(which may God forbid !) that I had denied 
Christ True disciples believe— not in Lu- 
ther—but in Jesus Christ. Even I myself 
care little for Luther.''^ Let him be counted a 
saint or a cheat, what care It It is not him 
that I preach; it is Christ. If the devil can 
seize Luther, let him do so ! But let Christ 
abide with us, and we shall abide also." 

Surely it is idle to explain such a principle 
as here speaks out, by the mere circumstances 
of human affairs. Men of letters might sharp- 
en their wite, and shoot their poisoned arrows- 
against pope and friars-^the gathering cry for 
freedom, which Germany had so often sent 
forth against Italian tyranny, might again echo 
in the castles and provinces;-— the people 
might again delight. in the familiar voice of 
the Wittemberg nightingale^" heralding the 
spring that was everywhere bursting forth |r f 
3C 
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bet it wft8 no ohMg« in mere outward cii^ 
camstanoes, like each as is the effect of a 
cranBg for earthly liberty, that was then ao- 
eomphshing. Those who assert that the Re- 
formation was broairfit about by bribing the 
reigning princes with the prospect of convent 
tieasure,— the clergy, with the license of 
marriage,— or the people with the boon of 
freedom, are strangely mistaken in its nature* 
Doubtless, a profitable use of resonrces which 
hitherto had maintained the monks in idle- 
ness,— doubtless, marriage and liberty, God's 
gifts, mi^ht conduce to the progress of the 
eformation,— but the moving power was not 
in these things. An interior revolution was 
"Ding on in the deep privacy of men*s hearts : 
'hristians were again learning to love and' 
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forgive, to pray, to suffer affifedon, and, if 
need be, to die for the sake of that Truth 
which yet held out no prospect of rest on this 
side heaven ! Hie Church was in a state of 
transition. Christianity was bursting the 
shroud in which it had so long been veiled, 
and resuming its place in a world which had 
wellnigh forgotten its former power. He 
who made the earth now ** turned his hand,'* 
and the goepei,--emerging from eclipse,^ 
went forward, notwithstanding the repeated 
efforts of priests and of kin^s, — ^like the 
Ocean, which, when the hand of God presses 
on its bosom, rises in majestio calome&s along 
its shores, so that no power of man is able 
to resist its movement. 
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Rulers take Counsel together"— The Emperor's Mes- 



Tre Reformation, which had taken its rise 
in a few pious hearts, had worked its way 
into the public worship and the private lire 
of the Church ; it was to be expected that it 
would, as it advanced, penetrate into civil 
lelationshtps. Its progress was constantly, 
from within,-^ot«iioar£ We are about to 
contemplate this great change taking posses- 
sion of the political life of nations. 

For a period of nearly eight centuries, Eu- 
rope had formed one vast sacerdotal state. Its 
emperors and kings had been under the pa- 
tronage of its popes. If France and Germany 
bad afforded examples of energetic resistance 
to audacious pretensions, still Rome, in the 
result, had prevailed, and the worid had seen 
temporal princes, consenting to act as exe* 
eutioners of her terrible sentenees, contend in 



defence of her power against private Chris- 
tians living nader their role, and ehed, in 
her cause, the blood of the chitdrsn of their 
people. 

No infringement of this vast eceleaiaatical 
polity but must affect, in a mater or less de- 
gree, established political relations. 

Two leading desires then agitated the minda 
of the Germans. On one hand, the people 
aspired after a revival of the Mth; on the 
other, they demanded a national government 
wherein the German states might be repre- 
sented, and which should serve as a oonnter- 
poise to the Imperial power.* 

The Elector Frederic had urged this de- 
mand at the time of the election of Mazirai* 

* Rdbertssn, Cfasrles V. vol. iil p. 114» 
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Kan's saoisMSor, and the ynnthfol Charies had 
conaented. A national goTerament had, in 
eonsequence, been ehoeen, €on8iaClnff of the 
Impenal chief and TepresentatiTes of the va- 
rioaa eleetora and oirelea* 

Thus while Lather was refonoing* the 
Chnreb, Frederic was engaged in reforming 
the State. 

Bnt when, simaltaneoasly with a change 
in religion, important aiodlfioations of poli- 
lieal relatioDBhipa were introduced by the 
authorities, it was -to be apprehended that the 
commonalty woald exhibit a dieposition to 
iBTolt, — ^thereby bringing into jeopardy the 
Reformation both of Choreh and of State. 

This Tiolent and fanatioal irraption of the 
people, under certain chosen leaders;, unaToid- 
able where society is in a state of crisis^*- 
did not fiul to happen in the times we are re- 
cording. 

Other ciroumstances there were which 
tended to these disorders. 

The Emperor and the Pope had combined 
against the Reformation, and it might appear 
to be doomed to fall beneath the strokes of 
such powerful enemies^ Policy— interest— - 
ambition obliged Charles V. and Leo X. to 
extirpate it But 8u<^ motiTes are feeble 
defences against the power of Truth. A de- 
voted assertion of a cause deemed sacred can 
be conquered only by a like doYotedness op- 
posed to it. Bdt the Romans, quick to catch 
lico^s enthnsiastn for a sonnet or a musical 
composition, bad no pulse to beat response to 
the religion of Jesus Christ; or, if at times 
some grayer thoughts would intertene, instead 
of their beinff such as might purify their 
hearts, and imoue them with the Christianity 
of the apostles, thej turned upon alliances, 
or conquests, or treaties that added new pro- 
▼inces to the Papal states ; and Rome, with 
oold disdain, left to the Reformation to awaken 
on all sides a religions enthnsiasm, and to go 
forward in triumphant progress to new victo- 
ries. The foe that she had sworn to crush, 
in the church of Worms, was before her in 
the confidence of courage and strength. The 
contest must be sharp : blood must flow. 

NeTcrtheless, some of the dangera that 
threatened the Reformation seemed, just then, 
to be less pressing. The youthful Charies, 
standing one day, a little before the publica- 
tion of the edict of Worms, in a window of 
bis palace in conyersation with his coniessor, 
had, it is true, said with emphasis, laying his 
hand upon his heart, "I swear that I will 
hang up before this window the iirst man 
who, after the publieation of my edict, shall 
declare himself a Lutheran.'** But it was not 
long before his sen) cooled. His plan for re- 
storing the ancient g:lory of the empire, or, in 
other words, enlarging his own dominions, 
was coldly TeceiT^;^and, taking umiuage 
with his German subjects, he passed the 
Rhine, and retired to the Low Countries, 
availing himself of his sojourn there to afibrd 
the friars some gratifications that he found 
himself unable to give them in the empire. 
At Gheoty Luther's writings were hnoM by 



the publio exeeuttoner with the utmost so- 
lemnity. More than fifty thousand spectators 
attended this auto-da-fe, and the presence of 
the emperor himself marked his approval of 
the proceedings.^ 

Just at this time Francis the First, who 
eagerly sought a pretext for attacking faia 
rival, had thrown down the gauntlet. Under 
pretence of re-establishing in their patrimony 
the children of John of Albret, king of Na* 
vane, he had commenced a bloody contest, 
destined to last All his life :•— sending an army 
to invade that kingdom, under command of 
Lespana, who rapidly pushed his victorious 
advance to the gates of Parapeluna. 
^On the walls of this fortress was to be en-> 
kindled an enthusiasm which, in after years^ 
should withstand the aggressive enthusiasm 
of the Reformer, and breathe through the Pa*> 
pal system a new energy of devotedness and 
control. Pampeluna was to be the cradle of 
a rival to the Wittemberg monk. 

The spirit of chivalry, which had so lonff 
reigned in the Christian word, still survived 
in Spain. The ware with the Moors, recently 
terminated in that Peninsula, but continually 
recurring in Afriea—- and distant and adv«ntu<^ 
reus expeditions beyond sea, kept alive in the 
Castilian youth the enthusiastic and simple 
valour of which Amadls had been the ideal 
exhibiti9n. 

Among the gamson of Pampeluna was a 
young n«an named Don Inigo Lopez de Re- 
calde, the youngest of a family of thirteen. 
Recalde had been brought up at the court of 
Ferdinand the Cathc^ic* Remarkable for a 
fine pereon, and expert in the use of sword 
and lance, he was ardentljj ambitious of chival- 
rous renown4^ Clothed in dazaling armour^ 
and mounted on a prancing steed, he took de- 
light in exposing himself to the glittering dan* 
gere oftbetournaBMnt,' engaging in hazardous 
enterprises, taking part in the impassioned 
struggles oi opposing factions,^ and manifest- 
ing as much devotion to St. Peter as to his 
lady-love. Such was the life led by the young 
knight 

The governor of Navarre, having gone into 
Spain to obtain succoure, had left to Inigo and 
a few nobles the charge of defending t^mpe*. 
1 una. These latter, kareing the su perior num« 
ben of the French troops, decided on retiring. 
Inigo entreated them to stand firm and resist 
Lespanra ; but, not being able to prevail on 
them, he indignantly reproached them with 
their cowardice and perndy, and then threw 
himself into the citadel, resolved to defend it 
at the sacrifice of his life.^ 

When the French, who had been received 
with enthusiasm in Pampeluna, proposed to 
the commandant of the fortress to capitulate. 
«* Let us endure every thingY'^'boIdlv exclaim- 
ed Inigo, ** rather than surrender!'' On this 
the French bepu to batter the walls with their 
formidable artillery, and in a short time they 
attempted to storm it. The bravery and ex- 
hortations of Inigo gave fresli courage to the 
Spaniards; they drove back the assailants by 
their anows, swoxdst oi halberds, inigo led 
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them on« Taking his stand on the ramparta, 
with eyes flaming with rage, the yoang knight 
hrandished his sword, and felled the assaiianta 
to the earth. Suddenly a ball struok the wall, 
just where he stood ; a stone shiYsred from 
the ramparts, wounded the knight severely in 
the right leg, at the same moment as the ball 
rebounding from the violence of the shock, 
broke his left. Inigo fell senseless.' The 
sarrison immediately surrendered ; and the 
French, admiring the oonrage of their youth- 
ful adversary, bore him in a litter to his rela- 
tives in the castle of Loyola. In this lourdly 
mansion, from which his name was afterwards 
derived, Inigo had been bom of one of the 
most illustrious families of that country, eight 
years after the birth of Luther. 
' A painful open^tion became necessary. In 
the most acute suffering, Inigo. firmly clenched 
his hands but uttered no complaint. '° 

Constrained (o a repose which he could ill 
endure, he found it needful to employ, in some 
Way, his ardent imagination. In the absence 
of the romances which he had been accustom- 
ed to devour, they gave him the Life of Christ, 
and the Flores Sanctorum. The reading, of 
these works, in his state of solitude and sick- 
ness, produced an extraordinary effect upon 
his mind. The stirring life of tournaments 
and battles, which had occupied his youth, to 
the exclusion of every thing beside, seemed as 
if receding and fading from view, while a 
career of brighter glory appeared to open be*> 
fore him. The humble labours of the saints, 
and their heroic patience were, all of a sudden, 
seen to be far more worthy of praise than all 
the high deeds of chivalry. Suetched upon 
his couch, and still under the effects of fever, 
he indulged in the most conflicting thoughts. 
The world he was planning to renounce, and 
that life of holy mortification which he con- 
templated, both appeared before him— the one 
soliciting by its pleasures,, the other by its 
severitiee ;— and fearful was the struggle in 
his conscience between these two opposing 
worids. »• What," thought he, •* if I were to 
act like St. Francis or St. Dominic 1"" But 
the recollection of the lady to whom he had 
pledged his love recurred to his mind. ** She 
18 neither countess nor duchess," said he to 
himself, with a kind of simple vanity, ** she is 
much more than either."*^ But thoughts like 
these were sure to fill him with distress and 
impatience, while the idea of imitatmg the ex- 
ample of the saints caused his heart to over- 
flow with peace and joy. 

From this period his resolution was taken. 
Scarcely had ne risen from his sick-bed, when 
be decided to retire from the world. As Lu- 
ther had done, he once more invited to a re- 
past his companions in arms, and then, with- 
out divulging his design, set out unattended, 
for the lonely cells excavated by the Bene- 
dictine monks, in the rocks of the mountains 
of Montserrat.** Impelled, not by the sense of 
his sin, or of his need of the grace of God, but 
by the wish to be<M>me «* knight of the Virgin 
Mary," and to be renowned for mortifications 
and worksy afUr the example of the army of 



saints,^ — be confessed for three nicoeasivo 
days, gave away his costly attire to a mendi- 
cant, clothed himself in sackcloth, and jgirded 
hunself with a rope.^^ Then, calling to mind 
the armed vigil of Amadis of Gaul,. he sus- 
pended his sword at the shrine of Mary, pass- 
ed the night ui watching, in his new and 
strange costume ; and sometimes on his knees, 
and then standing, but ever absorbed in pray- 
er, and with his pilgrim's staff in hand, went 
through all the devout practices of which the 
illustrious Amadis had set the example. 
**Thus," remarks the Jesuit, Maffei, one of 
the biographera of the saint, <' while Satan 
was stirring up Martin Luther to ivbelUon 
against all laws, divine and human, and whilst 
that heretic stood up at Worms, declaring im- 
pious war against the Apostolic See, Christ, 
by bis heavenly providence, called forth this 
new champion, and binding him by after vows 
to obedience to the Roman Pontiff, opposed 
him to the licentiousness and fury of heretical 
pervereity."** 

Loyola, who was still lame in one of his 
legs, journeyed slowly by cireuitous and se- 
el uded paths till he arri ved at Manresa. There 
he entered a convent of Dominicans, resolving 
in this retired spot to give himself up to the 
most rigid penances. Like Luther, be daily 
went from door to door begging his bread. ^^ 
Seven houre he was on his knees, and thrice 
every day did he flagellate himself. Again at 
midnight he was accustomed to rise and pray. 
He allowed his hair and nails to grow; and 
it would have been hard, indeed, to recognise 
in the pale and lank visage of the monk of 
Manresa, the young and brilliant knight of 
Pampeluna. 

Yet the moment bad arrived when the ideas 
of religion, which hitherto had been to Inigo 
little more than a form of chivalrio devotion, 
were to reveal themselves to him as having an 
Importance, and exercising a power of which, 
till then,^he had been entirely unconscious. 
Suddenly, without any thing that might eive 
intimation of an approaching change of reel- 
ing, the joy he had experienced left him.^^ In 
vam did he have recourae to prayer and chant- 
ing psalms ; he could not rest.*^ His imagina^ 
lion ceased to present nothing but pleasing 
illosions,*>he was aione with Am conaeienet. 
He did not know what to make of a state of 
feeling so new to him ; and he shuddered as 
he asked whether God could still be against 
him, after all the sacrifices he had made. 
Day and night, gloomy terrore disturbed him, 
— ^bitter were the tears he shed, and nrsent 
was his cry for that peace which he had lost 
— but all in vain. He again ran oveir the long 
confession he had made at Montserrat.'^ ^^Pos- 
sibly," thought he, *^ I may have forgotten 
something." But that confession did Irat ag> 
gravate his distress of heart, for it revived the 
Uiought of former transgressions. He wan- 
dered about» melancholy and dejected, his con- 
science accusing him of having, all his life, 
done naught but heap sin upon sin, and the 
wretched man— a prey to overwhelming terrore 
•--filled the oloiateia with the sound of his sighs. 
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Strange thoughts, at tfab crisis, found ac- 
cess to his heart. Obtaining no relief in the 
confessional, and the various ordinances of 
the church, he began, as Luther had done, to 
doubt their eflScacy.^ But, instead of tumingr 
from man's works, and seeking to the finished 
work of Christ, — ^he considered whether he 
should not once more plunge into the Tanities 
of the aoe. His soul panted eagerly for that 
world that he had solemnly renounced;" but 
instantly he recoiled, awe-struck. 

And w?L8 there, at this moment, any differ- 
ence between the monk of Manresa and the 
monk of Erfurth 1 Doubtless, in secondary 
points ; but their condition of soul was alike. 
Both were deeply sensible of their sins ; both 
sought peace with God, and desired to have 
the assurance of it in their hearts. If another 
Staupitz, with the Bible in his hand, had 
presented himself at the convent of Manresa, 
perhaps Inigo might have been known to us 
as the Luther of the Peninsula. These two 
remarkable men of the sixteenth century, the 
founders of two opposing spiritual empires, 
which, for three centuries, have warrea one 
against the other, were, at this period, 
brotlien; and, perhaps, if they had been 
thrown together, Luther and Loyola would 
have rushed into each other*s embrace, and 
mingled their tears and their prayers. 

But, from this moment, the two monks 
were to take opposite courses. 

Inigo, instead of regarding his remorse as 
sent to urge him to the foot of the cross, de- 
luded himself with the belief that his inward 
compunctions -^yere not from God, but the 
mere suggestions of the devil; aiid he re- 
solved not to think any longer of his sins, but 
to obliterate them forever trom his memory ! 
Lather looked to Christ^— Loyola did but turn 
inward on himself. 

It was not long before visionary attestations 
came in confirmation of Inigo's self-imposed 
convictions. His own resolutions had been 
to him in place of the I^ord's grace, and he 
had suffered the imaginations of his own 
heart to take the place of God's word. He 
had counted the voice of God, speaking to him 
in bis conscience, as the voice of the devil ; 
and hence, we see him, in the remainder of 
his history, the dupe of delusions of the 
power of darkness. 

One day, Loyola chanced to meet an old 
woman ; as Luther, when his soul was under 
trial and exercise, had received a visit from 
an old man. But the Spanish crone, instead 
of testifying of remission of sins to the 
penitent of Manresa, predicted certain ap- 
pearances of Jesus. This was Uie sort of 
Christianity to which Loyola, like the pro- 
phets of Zwickau, had recourse. Inigo did 
not seek truth from the Holy Scriptures, but 
invented in their place certam direct commu- 
nications from the world of spirits. He soon 
passed his whole time absorbed in ecstasy and 
s|ji>straction. 

Once, when on his way to the church of 
St. Paul, outside the city, he followed, lost in 
thought, the course of the Llobregat, and 
39 



stopped, for a moment, to seat himself on its 
bank. He fixed his eyes on the river which 
rolled its deep waters in silence before him. 
He soon lost all consciousness of surround- 
ing objects. Of a sudden, he fell into an ec- 
stasy. Things were revealed to his sight, 
such as ordinary men comprehend only after 
much reading and long Watchingtand study." 
He rose from his seat. As he stood by the 
bank of the river, he seemed to himself a new 
man. He proceeded to throw himself on his 
knees before a crucifix, erected near the spot, 
decided to devote his life in service to that 
cause, the masteries of which had just been 
revealed to his soul. 
From this time, his visions were more fre- 

Juent. Sittinff one day on the steps of St. 
)ominic, at Manresa, singing hymns to the 
Virgin, his thoughts were all of a sudden ar- 
rested, and, wrapt in ecstasy of motionless 
abstraction, while the mystery of the Holy 
Trinity w^s reveale^ before his vision, under 
symbols of glory and magnificence.** His 
tears flowed — his bosom heaved with sobs of 
emotion, and all that day he never ceased 
speaking of that ineffable vision. 

Such repeated apparitions had overcome 
and dissipated all his doubts. He believed, 
not as Luther, because the things of Faith 
were written in the Word of God, — ^but be- 
cause of the visions he himself had had. 
"Even though no Bible had existed,''* say 
his apologists, "even though those mysteries 
should never have been revealed in Scripture, 
he would have believed them, for Goa had 
disclosed Himself to him."" Luther, become 
a doctor of divinity, had pledged his oath to 
the sacred Scriptures — and the alone infalli- 
ble rule of God^s word was become the funda- 
mental principle of the Reformation. Loyola, 
at the time we are recording, bound himself . 
to dreams, and apparitions— -and visionary 
delusions became the moving principles of 
his life, and the grounds of his confidence. 

Luther's sojourn in the convent of Erfurth, 
and that of Loyola at Manresa explain to us 
the principle of the Reformatien, and the 
character of modem Popery, We will not 
follow, — ^in his journey to Jerusalem, whither 
he repaired on leaving the convent, — Uie 
monk who was to be a means of re-animat* 
ing the expiring power of Rome. We shall 
meet with him again in the further progress 
of this history. 

Whilsfrlhese things were passing in Spain, 
Rome herself appeared to wear a graver aspect. 
The great patron of music, hunting, and feast- 
ing was removed from the throne of the Pontiff, 
and succeeded by a pious and grave monk. 

Leo X. had been greatly pleased by the 
intelligence of the edict of Worms, and of Lu- 
ther's captivity; and in sign of his triumph 
had caused the Reformer to be publicly burnt 
in efligy, together with his writings.^ It was 
the second or third time that the Papacy had 
indulged itself in this harmless satisfaction. 
At the same time, Leo, to show his gratitude 
to the emperor, united his army with the Im« 
3c3 
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penal forces. The French were compelled 
to evacuate Parma, Placentia, and Milan ; 
and Cardinal Giulio de Medici, coosin to the 
Pope, made a public entry into the latter city. 
The Pope appeared on the point of attaining 
the summit of human greatness. 

The winter of the year 1521 was just com- 
mencing. It was customary with* Leo X. to 
spend &e autumn in the country. At that 
season he would leave Rome without surplice, 
and also, what, remarks his master of the 
ceremonies, was a yet greater impropriety, 
wearing boots ! At Y iterbo, he would amuse 
himself with hawking; at Cometo, he 
hunted ; the lake of Bolsena afforded him tiie 
pleasures of fishing. Leaving these, he 
would oasB some tune at his favourite resi- 
dence, Malliana, in a round of festivities. 
Musicians, improvisatori, and other Roman 
artists, whose talents might add to the charms 
of this delightful villa, were gathered round 
the sovereign pontiff. He was residing there, 
when news was brought him of the taking 
of Milan. A tumult of Joy ensued in the 
town. The courtiers and officers could not 
contain their exultation: the Swiss dis- 
charged their carbines, and Leo incautiously 
passed the night in walking backward and 
forward in his chamber, and looking out of 
the window at the rejoicings of the people. 
He returned to Rome, exhausted in body, and 
in the intoxication of success. Scarcely had 
he re-entered the Vatican, when he was sud- 
denly taken ill. ** Pray for me," said he to 
his attendants. He had not even time to re- 
ceive the last sacraments, and died, in the 
prime of life, at the age of fortyH3even— in a 
moment of victory, and amid the sounds of 
public joy. 

The crowd that followed the hearse of the 
Sovereign Pontiff 8[ave utterance to curses. 
They could not pardon his having died with- 
ont the sacraments,— leaving behmd him the 
debts incurred by his vast expenditure. ** Thou 
didst win the pontificate like a fox — ^heldst it 
like a lion— and hast left it like a dog," said 
the Romans. 

Such was the moumbg with which Rome 
honoured the Pope who excommunicated the 
Reformation ; ana one whose name yet serves 
to designate a remarkable period in history. 

Meaiyvhile a feeble reaction against the 
temper of Leo and of Rome was already be- 

f inning in Rome itself. A few men of piety 
ad opened a place of prayer in order to mu- 
tual edification,— not mr from thesspot in 
whi^h tradition reports the first Christians of 
Rome to have held their meetings. Gontari- 
ni, who had been present on Luther*8 appear- 
ance at Worms, took the lead in these little 
meetings.'^ Thus, almost at the same time as 
at Wittemberg, a kind of movement toward a 
reformation manifested itself at Rome. Truly 
has it been remarked, that wherever there are 
the seeds of Move to God,' there are also the 
germs of reformation. But these well-meant 
efforts were soon to come to nothing. 

Li other times, the choice of a successor to 
Leo X. would surely have fidlen upon a Grego- 



ry y IL or an Innocent IIL, if men like them had 
tieen to be found ; but now the Imperial inter- 
est was stronger than that of the Church, and 
Charles V. required a Pope who should be 
devoted to his interests. 

The Cardinal de Medici, afterwards Cle- 
ment VII., seeing that he had no chance of 
obtaining the tiara, exclaimed aloud—** Choose 
the Cardinal Tortosa, an old man whom every 
one regards as a saint.** The result was, that 
this prelate, who was a native of Utrecht, and 
of humble birth, was actually chosen, and 
reigned under the name of Adrian VI. He had 
been professor at Louvain, and afterwards tutor 
to Charles. In 1517, through the Emperor's in- 
fluence, he had been invested with the Roman 
purple. Cardinal de Vio supported his nomi- 
nation. *^ Adrian," said he, " was very useful in 
persuading the doctors of Louvain to put forth 
their condemnation of Luther.**^The conclave, 
tired out and taken by surprise, nominated the 
ultramontane Cardinal. ** But soon coming 
to their senses," observes an old chronicler, 
** they were ready to die with fear of the con- 
sequences." The thought that the native of 
the Netherlands might not accept of the tiara, 
brought them temporary relief; but it was soon 
dissipated. Pasquin represented the elect 
Pontiff under the character of a schoolmaster, 
and the Cardinals as boys under the discipline 
of the rod. The irritation of the populace 
was such that the members of the conclave 
thought themselves fortunate to escape being 
thrown into the river.^ In Holland, it was a 
subject of general rejoicing that they had given 
a head to the Church. Inscribed on banners, 
suspended from the houses, were the words, 
*' Utrecht plan ted — Louvain watered — the Em- 
peror gave Uie increase." One added under- 
neath, the words, — ** and God had nothing to 
do with it !" 

Notwithstanding the dissatisfaction which 
was at first manifested by the inhabitants of 
Rome, Adrian VI. repaired thither in August, 
1533, and was weli^received. It was whis- 
pered from one to Another that he had five 
thousand benefices in his gift, and each reck- 
oned on some advantage to himself. For a 
long time, the Papal chair had not been filled 
by such a man. He was upright, industrious, 
learned, pious, sincere, irreproachable in mo- 
rals, and neither misled by favouritism nor 
blinded by passion. He brought with him to 
the Vatican, his old house-keeper whom he 
charged to continue to provide frugally for his 
daily wants in that palace which Leo had filled 
with luxury and dissipation. He was a 
stranger to the tastes of his predecessor. When 
they showed him the noble group of Laocoon, 
discovered only a few years before, and pur- 
chased by Julius It. at an enormous cost---he 
turned away, coolly observing, *' Thev are the 
idols of the heathens :" and in one of his let- 
ters, he wrote, ^* I would far rather serve God 
in my priory at Louvain than be pope at 
Rome.'* 

Adrian, alarmed by the danger to which the 
religion, which had come down to them 
through the middle ages, was exposed from 
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the tipnoA of thfi Refonnation; and not, like 
the Italians, fearing the discredit into which 
Rome and her hierarchy were brought by it,-— 
earnestly desired to oppose and arrest its pro- 
gress ; and he judged that the best means to 
that end was to be found in a refonnation of 
the Church by herself. ''The Church,'* said 
he, ** stands in need of a refonnation ; but we 
roust take one step at a time«" *' The Pope," 
said Lather, '« advises that a few oentories 
sboald be permitted to intenrene between the 
first and the second step.'* In truth, the 
Church had forages tended toward a refbrma- 
tion* It was now no time for temporising. * It 
was necessary to act ! 

Adherin? to his plan, Adrian set about 
banishing From the city the profane, the perju- 
rers, and the usurers. It was no easy task, 
for they composed a considerable proportion 
of the population. 

At first the Romans derided him, but ere 
long they hated him. Priestly rule and the 
▼ast gains it brougrht, the power and influence 
of Rome, its games and its festivals, the luxu- 
ry that everywhere reigned in it, ell would be 
irretrievably lost, if there were a return to apos- 
tolic simplicity. 

The restoration of discipline everywhere 
encountered strong opposition. «* To prod uce 
the desired effect,** said the chief Cardinal 
Penitentiaria, «^it would be necessary to be- 

S'n by reviving the * first love* of Christians: 
e remedy is more than the patient can bear ; 
it will be death to him. Take care, lest in 
Yonr desire to preserve Germany you should 
lose Italy.'*^ And, indeed, it was not long be^ 
fore Adnan had even more to fear from Ro- 
manism than Lutheranism itself. 

Those about him attempted to lead him 
hack to the path he had abandoned. The old 
and practised Cardinal Soderinus of Volterra, 
the intimate friend of Alexander YI., of Julius 
II., andofLeoX.,^ would often drop expressions 
well suited to prepare him for that nart, to 
him 80 strange, which he was reservea to act. 
" Heretics,'* observed he, •* have in all ages, 
declaimed against the morals of the Roman 
Court : and yet the Popes have never changed 
them. It has never been by reforms tiiat he- 
resies have been extinguished, but by cru- 
sades.** ** Oh, how wretched is the position 
of the Popes,'* replied the Pontiff, sighing 
deeply, *^ since they have not even liberty to 
do right.'** 

On the 33d of March, 1623, and before 
Adrian*B entry into Rome, the Diet assembled 
at Nuremberg. Already the bishops of Mers- 
barg and Misnia had petitioned the Elector of 
Saxony to allow a visitation of the convents 
and churches in his statesi Frederic, think- 
ing that truth had nothing to fear, had con- 
sented, and the visitation took place. The 
bishops and doctors preached vehemently 
against the new opinions, exhorting, alarm- 
ing and entreating, but their arguments seemed 
to have no effect; and when looking about 
them for more effectual methods, they reouest- 
ed the secular authorities to carry their direc- 
tions into execution, the Elector's council re- 



turned for answer, that the question was one 
that required to be examined by the Word of 
God, and that the Elector, at his advanced 
age, could not engage in theological investi- 
gation. These expedients of the bishops did 
not reclaim a single soul to the fold of Rome ; 
and Luther, who passed over the same ground, 
shortly afterwards, preaching from place to 
place, dispelled, by bis powerful exhortation, 
the slight impression that had here and there 
been produced. 

It was to be feared that the Archduke Fer^ 
dinand, brother to the JBmperor, would do 
what Frederic had declined doing. That 
young prince, who presided at several sittings 
of the Diet^ gradually acauirinff decision of 
purpose, might, in his xeal, boldly unsheathe 
the sword that his more prudent and polttie 
brother wisely lef^ in the scabbard. In fact, 
Ferdinand, in his hereditary states of Austria, 
had already commenced a cruel persecution 
against those who were favourable to the Re- 
formation. But God, on various occasions, 
made instrumental, in the deliverance of re- 
viving Christianity, the very same ajg;ency 
that had been emj^loyed for the destruction of 
corrupt Christiamty. The Crescent suddenly 
appeared in the panic-struck provinces of 
Hungary. On the 9th of Auenst, after a 
siege of^six weeks, Belgrade, ue advanced 
post of that kingdom, and of the empire, was 
taken by assault by Soliman. The followers 
of Mahomet, after retiring from Spain, seemed 
intent on re-entering Europe from the East. 
The Diet of Nuremberg turned its attention 
from the Monk of Worms to the Sultan of 
Constantinople. But Charles V. kept both 
antagonists in view. In writing to the Pope 
from Valladolid, on the 3l8t October, he said, 
** We must arrest the progress of the Turks, 
and punish by the sword all who favour the 
pestilent doctrines of Luther."** 

It was not long before the thunder clouds, 
which had seemed to pass by and roll east- 
ward, again gathered over the Reformer. His 
reappearance and activity at Wittemberg had 
revived the byffone hatred. "Now that we 
know where to lay hands on him," said Duke 
George, " why not carry into effect the sen- 
tence of Worms?'* It waa confidently ai^ 
firmed in Germany, that Charles V. and 
Adrian had in a meeting at Nuremberg con- 
certed the measures to be adopted.^ "Satan 
feels the wound that has been inflicted on 
him," said Luther, "and thence his rage. 
But Christ has already put forth his power, 
and will ere long trample him under foot, in 
spite of the gates of hell."^ 

In the month of December, 1533, the Diet 
again assembled at Nuremberg. Everything 
announced that, as Soliman had been the great 
enemy that had fixed attention in the spring 
session, Luther would be its principal object 
during the winter sittings. Adrian VI., by 
birth a German, hoped to find that favour from 
his own nation which a Pope of Italian ori- 
gin could not expect.^ He, in consequence, 
commissioned Cnieregati, whom he had 
known in Spain, to repair to Nuremberg. At 
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the opening of the Diet, several of the princes 
spoke strongly against Luther. The Cardi^ 
lud Archbishop of Salzburg, who was hiffh 
in the confidence of the Emperor, urged the 
adoption of prompt and vigorous measures, 
before the arrival of the Elector of Saxony. 
The Elector Joachim of Brandenburg, in- 
flexible in his purpose, and the Chancellor of 
Treves, jointly insisted that the edict of 
Worms should be carried into effect. The 
rest of the princes were in great part unde- 
cided, and divided in opinion. The dilemma 
in which the church was placed, filled its 
faithful adherents with anguish. *^ I would 
give one of my fingers," exclaimed the Bish- 
op of StrasburfiT, in an open assembly of the 
Diet, «« I would give one of my fingers to be 
nopriest"'' 

Chieregati, supported by the Cardinal of 
Salzburg, insisted that Luther should be put 
to death. ** It is necessary," said he, speak- 
ing in the Pope's name, and holding the 
Pope^s brief in his hand, «« It is indispensable 
tiiat we should sever from the body that gan- 
greened member.^ Your forefathers punished 
with death John Huss and Jerome of Pracrne, 
at Constance, but both these are now nsen 
up in Luther. Follow the glorious example 
of vour ancestors, and by 3ie help of God, 
ana of St Peter, sain a signal victory over 
this serpent of hell.^' 

On hearing the brief of the pious and mild 
Adrian read in the assembly, the majori^ of 
the princes were not a little alarmed.^ Many 
beean to see more in Luther^s arguments; 
and they had hoped better things from the 
Pope. Thus then Rome, though under the 
presidency of Adrian, cannot be brought to 
acknowledge her delinquency, but still hurls 
her thunderbolts, and the fields of Germany 
are again about to be deluged with blood. 
Whilst the princes maintained a gloomy si- 
lence, the prelates, and such members ot the 
Diet as were in the interest of Rome, tumult- 
uously urged the adoption of a decision. " Let 
him be put to deatn,"** cried they, — as we 
learn from the Saxony envoy who was present 
at this sitting. 

Very different were the sounds heard in 
the churches of Nuremberg. The chapel of 
the hospital, and the churcnee of the Augus- 
tines, St. Sebald and St. Lorenzo, were 
crowded with multitudes flocking to hear the 
preaching of the Gospel. Andrew Osiander 
preached powerfiilly at St. Lorenzo's. Many 
princes attended, especially Albert, Margrave 
of Brandenburg, who, in his quality of Grand 
Master of the Teutonic order, toot rank im- 
mediately next to the archbishops. Monks, 
abandoning the religious houses in the city, 
applied themselves to learn various trades. In 
order to gain their livelihood by their labour. 

Chieregati could not endure such daring 
disobedience. He insisted that the priests 
and refractory monks should be imprisoned. 
The Diet, notwithstanding the remonstrances 
of the ambassadors of the Elector of Saxony 
and the Margrave Casimir, decided to seize 
the pexsoBB of die monks, but consented to 



communicate previously to Osiander and his 
colleagues the Nuncio*8 complaint. A com- 
mittee, under the direction of the fanatical 
Cardinal of Salzburg, was charged with the 
matter. The danger was imminent — ^the con- 
flict was on the point of commencing, and it 
was the great Council of the nation Suit pro- 
voked it. 

Yet the people int^osed. Whilst the 
Diet was engaged in deliberating what should 
be done with £ese ministers, the town coun- 
cil was considerinor what steps should be 
taken in regard to tne decision of the Diet. 
The council came to a resolution which did 
not overstep the limits assigned to it by the* 
laws,— that if force were employed to deprive 
them of their preachers, recourse should be 
had to force to set them at liberty. Such a 
resolution was full of significance. The as- 
tonished Diet returned an answer to the Nuncio 
that it was not lawful to arrest the preachers 
of the free city of Nuremberg without previ- 
ously convicting them of heresy. 

Chieregati was strangely disconcerted by 
this fresh insult to the supreme authority of 
the Papacy. " Very well,'* said he, haughtily 
addressing himself to Ferdinand, '^'do you 
then do nothing, — ^leave me to act, — ^K will 
seize the preachers in the Pope^s name.'^ 
When the Cardinal Archbishop Albert, of 
Mentz, and the Margrave Casimir were ap- 
prized of this startling determination, they 
came in haste to the Legate, imploring him 
to abandon his intention. The latter was, at 
first, inflexible, affirming that, in the bosom 
of Christendom, obedience to the Pope could 
not be dispensed with. The two prmoes re- 
tired : — *^If you persist in your intention," 
said they, *' we require you to send us notice, 
for we will quit the city before you venture to 
lay hands on the preachors."^ The Legate 
abandoned his project 

Despairing or success by authoritative mea- 
sures, ne now decided to have recourse to ex- 
pedients of another kind, and, with this pur- 
pose, communicated to the Diet the Pontiff's 
intentions and orders, which he had hitherto 
kept private. 

But the well-intentioned Adrian, little used 
to the ways of the world, did injury even by 
his candour to the cause he had at heart. 
"We are well aware," said he, in the * reso- 
lutions' forwarded to his Lejrate, ''that for 
many years past, the holy city has been a 
scene of many corruptions and abominations.^ 
The infection has spread from the head 
through the members, and has descended 
from the Popes to the rest of the clergn^. It 
is our desire to reform that court of jRome, 
whence so many evils are seen to flow, — the 
whole world desires it, and it is in order that 
we may do this, that we consented to ascend 
the throne of the pontiffs." 

The supporters of Rome blushed to hear 
these unlooked-for words. " They thought," 
as Pallavicini says, "that such admissions 
were too sincere."** The fiiends of the Re- 
formation, on the contrary, rejoiced to hear 
Rome herself proclaiming her comiption. 
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Who could doubt that Luther had troth on 
his side, now that the Pope declared it! 

The answer of the Diet showed how greatly 
the authority of the chief Pontiff h^ lost 
gtound in the Empire. Luther's spirit 
8<«med to have taken possession of the hearts 
of the nation's representatiTes. The moment 
was auspicious.«»Adrian's ear seemed open, 
—the Emperor was at a distance ;— the Diet 
resolved to enumerate in one document the 
▼arioas wrongs that Germany had for centu- 
ries endured from Rome, and to address their 
memorial to the Pope. 

The Legate was alanned at this determina- 
tion. He used threats and entreaties, but 
both were unavailing. The secular states 
adhered to their purpose, and the ecclesiastical 
did not venture to offer opposition. Eighty 
grievances were therefore set forth. The cor- 
ruption and arts of the Popes and of the court 
of Rome, in order to squeeze revenue from 
Germany, — the scandals and profanations of 
the clerical ordersy^the disoraers and simony 
of the ecclesiastical courts, — ^the encroach- 
ments on the civil power to the restriction of 
liberty of conscience, were detailed with 
e^qual freedom and force. The states dis- 
tinctly intimated that traditions of men were 
the source of all this abuse, and they ended 
by saying, — <«If these grievances are not 
redressed within a limitedtime, we will con- 
sult together, and seek some other means of 
deliverance from our sufferings and our 
wrongs."^ Chieregati, having a presenti- 
ment that the report the Diet would prepare 
would be couched in strong language, hastily 
took his departure from Nuremberg, tiius 
avoiding bein^ himself the bearer of so disap- 
pointing and msolent a communication. 

After all, was it not still to be feared that 
the Diet would endeavour to make some 
amends for this bold measure, by the sacrifice 
of Luther himself! At first, there were some 
apprehensions of such a policy, — but a spirit 
of justice and sincerity had been breathed on 
the assembly. Following the example of 
Luther, it demanded the convocation of a free 
Council in the Empire, and decreed that until 
such Council should assemble, nothing 
should be preached but the simple Gospel, 
and nothing put forth in print, without the 
sanction of a certain number of men of cha- 
racter and leaming.^^ These resolutions afford 
us some means of estimating the vast advance 
the Reformation had made since the Diet of 
Worms, — and yet the Saxon envoy, the 
knight Frelitsch, recorded a formal protest 
against the censorship prescribed by the Diet, 
moderate as that censorship might seem. 
The decree of the Diet was a first victory 
gained by the Reformation, which was the 
presage of future triumphs. Even the Swiss, 
m the depths of their mountains, shared in 
the general exultation. "The Roman Pon- 
tiff has been defeated in Germany!*' said 
Zwingle; "All that remains to be done is to 
deprive him of his armour. It is for this that 
we must now fight, and the battle will be 
fiercer than before. But we have Christ pre- j 



sent with us in the conflict."** Luther loudly 
affirmed that the edict the Princes had put 
forth was by inspiration of God himself.^ 

Great was the indignation at the Vatican 
among the Pope's Council. "What! it is 
not enough to have to bear with a Pope who 
disappoints the expectation of the Romans, in 
whose palace no sound of song or amusement 
is ever heard, but, in addition to this, secular 
princes are to be suffered to hold a language 
that Rome abhors, and refuse to deliver up the 
monk of Wittemberg to the executioner f" 

Adrian himself was indignant at the events 
in Germany, and it was on the head of the 
Elector of Saxony that he now poured out his 
anger. Never had the Roman Pontiffs 
uttered a cry of alatm more energetic, more 
sincere, or more affecting. 

** We have waited long— perhaps too long," 
said the pious Adrian, in his brief addressed 
to the Elector: "It was our desire to see 
whether God would visit thy soul, so that 
thou mightest at the last be delivered from 
the snares of the devil. But where we had 
hoped to gather ^pes there have we found 
nothing but wild grapes. The Spirit's 
promptings have been despised ^ thy wicked- 
ness nas not been subdued. Open thine eyes 
to behold the greatness of thy tall ! 

" If the unity of the Chureh is gone— -if the 
simple have been turned out of the way of 
that faith which th^ had sucked from their 
mothers' breasts — ^if^e churches are deserted 
— if the people are without priests, and the 
priests have not the honour due to themy— if 
Christians are without Christ, to whom is it 
owing but to thee ?^ . . . . If Christian 
peace has forsaken tiie earth-^if, on every 
side, discord, rebellion, pillage, violence, and 
midnight conflagrations prevail— if the cry of 
war is heard from east to west— if universal 
conflict is at hand, — ^it is thou thyself who 
art the author of all these. 

"Seest thou not that sacrilegious man, 
(Luther,^ how he rends with wicked hands, 
and profanely tramples under foot, the pic- 
tures of the saints, and even the holy cross 
of Jesus ? • • . . Seest thou not how, in 
his infamous rage, he incites the laity to shed 
the blood of the priests, and overturn the 
temples of the Lord. 

" And what, if the priests he assails are 
disorderly in conduct f Has not the Lord 
said, * WhaUoever they bid yoti, that observe 
and doy btU do not efier their works* — tlfus 
instructing us in the honour that belongs to 
them, even though their lives should be dis- 
orderly." 

"Rebellious apostate! he does not blush 
to defile vessels dedicated to God; he forces 
from the sanctuaries virgins consecrated to 
Christ, delivering them over to the devil ; he 
getteth into his power the priests of the 
Lord, and gives them to abandoned women. 
Awful proftmation ! which even the heathen 
would have reprobated in the priests of their 
idol worship. 

" What punishment, what infliction, dost 
thou think we judge thee to deserve 1 Have 
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pity on thy8elf,*-have pity on thy jpoor 
Saxons ; for surely, if thou dost not turn irom 
the evil of thy way, God will bring down his 
?enffeance upon thee. 

^« In the name of the Almi^ty God and 
our Saviour Jesus Christ, ot whom I am 
vicegerent on earth, I warn thee that thou 
wilt be judged in this world, and be cast into 
the lake of everlasting fire in that which is to 
come. Repent and be converted. Both 
swords axe impending over thy head, — the 
sword of the Empire, and that of. the Papal 
authority.*' 

The pious Frederic shuddered as he read 
this menacing brief. A little before he had 
written to the Emperor to say that his ajge 
and bodily indisposition incapacitated him 
for attending to such matters ; and the answer 
letumed was one of the most insolent letters 
ft reigning prince had ever received. Infirm 
and affed as he was, his eyes rested upon the 
sword he had received at the holy sepulchre 
in the days of youthful vigour. A thought 
crossed ms mind that it might be necessary 
to unsheathe it in defence of the conscience 
of his subjects, and that, near as his life was 
to its close, he should not descend to the 
grave in peace. He forthwith wrote to Wit- 
temberg to have the judgment of the fathers 
of the Refonnaticm as to what should be done. 

There, also, forebodings of commotion and 
persecution were rife. **What can I say," 
exclaimed the mild Melancthon^ ^^whiuier 
can I turn 1" Hatred presses us to the earth 
—the world is up in arms against us." Lu- 
ther, Link, Melancthon, ffugenhagen and 
AmsdorfT, held a consultation on the answer 
to be returned to the Elector. They drew up 
a reply, each in terms nearly identical, and 
the advice they gave is not a little remarkable. 

" No prince," said they, <«can undertake a 
war without the consont of the people from 
whose hands he has received his authority." 
But the people have no heart to fight for the 
Gospel, lor they do not believe. Therefore, 
let not princes take up arms; they are rulers 
of the fio/tont, that is to say, of unbeUeversJ'^ 
Here we find the impetuous Luther soliciting 
the discreet Frederic to restore his sword to 
its scabbard. No better answer could be given 
to the Pope's charge that he sturred up the 
laity to embrue their hands in the blood of the 
priests. Few characters have been more mis- 
understood than his. The advice was* dated 
the 8th February, 1633. Frederic submitted 
in silence. 

It was not long before the effects of the 
Pope's anger began to be seen. The princes 
who had recapitulated their grievances, now 
dreading the consequences, sought to make 
amends by compliances. Some, there were, 
who reflected that victoi^ would probably de- 
clare for the Pontiff, seemg that he, to all ap- 
pearance, was the stronger of the two. '* In 
our days," observed Luther, *' princes are con- 
tent to say three times three make nine, or 
twice seven makes fourteen,— right, the coun* 
sel shall stand. Then the Lord our God arises 
and speaks: * What then do you allow for 



My powerl' .... It may be noug^U • . . 
And immediately He confuses the figureSf and 
their calculations are proved false."^ 

The stream of fire poured forth by the hom- 
ble and gentle Adrian kindled a conflagration, 
and the rising flame spread far and wide in 
Christendom a deep agitation. Perseootioo, 
which had slackened for a while, was now re- 
newed. Luther trembled for Germany, and 
sought to alla;|r the tempest. ^ If the princes 
make war against the troth," said he, ^' there 
will be such confusion as will be the ruin of 
princes, magistrates, clergy and people. I 
tremble at the tbooght that all Germany may, 
in a little while, be deluged with blood.^ Let 
us stand as a rampart for our country against 
the wrath of oar God. Nations are not now 
as formeriy.*" The sword of civil war b im- 
pending over kings : — ^they are bent on destroy- 
mg Luther — but Luther is bent on saving 
them ; Christ lives and reigns, and lAaUreiga 
with him."" 

These words were spoken to the winds. 
Rome was pressing forward to scaffolds and the 
shedding of blood. The Reformation in this re- 
sembled Jesus Christ, — that it came not to send 
peace on the earth, but a sword. PenecuUon 
was necessary in the counsels of God. As cer- 
tain substances are hardened in the fire that 
they may be less liable to be affected by atmo- 
spheric changes, so the fiery trial was design- 
ed to arm and defend the truth of the Gospd 
from the influence of the world. But that fiery 
trial did yet more ^— it served, as in the early 
days of Christianity, to kindle in men's hearts 
a universal enthusiasm for a cause against 
which such rage was let loose. There is in 
man, when first introduced to the knowledge 
of the truth, a holy indi^tion a^^inst violence 
and injustice. An instinct received from God 
impels him to range himself on the aide of the 
oppressed ; and, at the same time, the faith of 
the martyrs exalts, controls, and leads him to 
that savmg truth which gifts its f<^ower8 
with so much courage and tranquillitv. 

Duke George openly took the lead in the 
persecution. But ne was not content to cany 
It on among his own subjects; he desired, 
above all, to see it extend itself to electMal 
Saxony, the focus of hereffv, and he laboured 
hard to move the Elector Frederic and Duke 
John. In writing to them from Noremberff, 
he observed, ** Certain merchaBts, recently 
from Saxony, bring reports from thence of 
strange things, and such as are most opposed 
to the honour of God, and the saints. It 
seems, they take the holy sacrament in their 
hands— consecrate the bread and wine in the 
common speech of the people— pour the blood 
of Christ into a common cup. It is said that 
at EulenbeiVt a roan, who sought occasion to 
insult the omciattng priest, rode into the church 
mounted on an ass. And what do we hear to 
be the consequence 1 The mines, with which 
God had enriched Saxony, are become less 
productive ever since this preaching of Lu- 
ther's innovations. Would to God that those 
who boast that they have restored the Gospel 
in the electonte had employed thenselTes ia 
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rarrying tie testimony of it to Constentino- 

Sle. Luther's speech is gentle and specious, 
ut it draws after it a sting which is sharper 
than a scorpion's. Let nsmake ready our 
bands to fight Let us cast these apostate 
monks and ungodly priests into prison ; let us 
do so at once ; for the hairs of our heads are 
taming as my as our heard s, and admonish 
us that we have not long to live,"" 

So wrote Duke George to the Elector. The 
latter answered decid<3ly, yet mildly, that 
"whoeyer should commit any crime within bis 
state should not go unpunished ; but that, as 
to matters of conscience, they must be left to 
the judgment of God.^ 

Failing in his endearour to persuade Frede- 
ric, George pressed his severiues a^inst such 
as lay within his reach. He imprisoned the 
monks and priests who were known to ad- 
here to Luther's doctrines, — ^recalled to their 
families the students who had gone from his 
states to pursue their studies in the untrersi- 
ties to which the Reformation had extended, 
and required his subjects to deliver up to the 
magistrates all copies of the New Testament 
in the vernacular tongue. Similar measures 
were put in force in Austria, Wurtemberg, 
and the Dueh^ of Brunswick. 

But it was in the Low Countries, under the 
immediate rule of Charles V., that the perse- 
cution broke out with most violence. The 
convent of the Augustines, at Antwerp, con- 
tained within it monks who had hailed with 
joy the truths of the Gospel. Several of the 
brothers had passed some thne at Wittem- 
berg, and 'ever since 1519, Salvation by 
Grace had been preached in their church with 
unusual power. Toward the close of the year 
1521, James Probst, the prior, a man of ar- 
dent temperament, and Melchior Mirisch, who 
was remarkable for the opposite qualities of 
experience and prudence, were arrested and 
carried to Brussels. They were there brought 
before Aleander, Glapio, and several other 

5 relates. Taken unawares, disconcerted, and 
readingconsequences, Probst recanted. Mel- 
chior Mirisch found means to appease his 
judges ; and, while he avoided a recantation, 
escaped condemnation. 

These proceedinpfs no way overawed the 
monks who remained in the convent of 
Antwerp, lliey continued to preach the gos- 
pel with earnestness. The people crowded to 
hear, and the church of the Augustines at 
Antwerp was unable to contain the hearers, 
as had been the case at Wittemberg. In Oc- 
tober, 15*23« the storm which had been ga- 
thering over their heads suddenly buret forth. 
The convent was closed, and the monks im- 
prisoned and sentenced to die.*^ A few effected 
their escape. Some women, roused into for- 
geifulness of the natural timidi^ of their sex, 
rescoed one of them, by name Henry Zuphten, 
from the hands of the executionere.'^ Three 
of the younger monks, Henry Voe, John 
Eesch, and Lambert Thorn, evaded for a time 
the search of the inquisitore. The sacred 
vessels (^the convent were publicly sold, the 
entxanoe to the church barricadedi the holy 



sacrament wte carried forth as if from a place 
of pollution, and Margaret, who then govern- 
ed the Low Countries, solemnly recdved it 
into the church of the Holy Virgin." An order 
was given that not one stone should be left 
upon another of that heretical monastery ; and 
several private citizens and women who had 
joyfully received the Gospel were thrown into 
prison.* 

Luther was deeply grieved on receiving in- 
telligence of these events. *^ The cause we 
have in hand," said he, ^< is no longer a mei^ 
trial of strength ; it demands the sacrifice of 
our Mves, and must be cemented by out 
blood."^ 

Mirisch and Probst were reserved for a very 
different fate. The politic Mirisch soon b^ 
came the docile slave of Rome, and was em- 
ployed in carrying into execution the Impe- 
rial ordera against the favouren of the Re- 
formation.* Probst, on the contrary, escaping 
out of the hands of the inquisitore, wept bit- 
terly over his failure, retraced his recantation, 
and boldlj preached at Bruges in Flandere 
the doctnne he had abjureo. Being again 
arrested and cast into prison at Brussels, 
death seemed inevitable.* A Franciscan took 
pity upon him, assisted him ivhis flight, and 
Probst, M saved by a miracle of God,*' says 
Luther, reached Wittemberg, where all hearta 
were filled with joy at his second deli- 
verance.* 

On every side the priests of Rome were 
under arms. The town of Miltenbergon tha 
Maine, in the jurisdiction of the Elector 
Arehbishop of Mentz, had, of all the towns 
of Germany, received the Word of God wiiii 
most joy. The inhabitants were much at- 
tached to their pastor, John Draco, one of the 
most enlightened men of his time. He was 
compelled to leave the city; but the Roman 
clergy withdrew at the same time, dreading 
the vengeance of the people. An evangelical 
deacon remained behind, and comforted their 
hearts. At the same time tlie soldiery of 
Mentc were introduced and dispersed through 
the city, vomiting blasphemies, brandishing 
their swords, and giving themselves up to 
debauchery.'^ 

Some of the evangelical Christians fell 
victims to their violence,* othere were seized 
and thrown into dungeons, thorites of Romish 
worship was restored, the reading of the 
Scriptures prohibited, and the inhabitants for- 



* Jacobus. Dei miraculo liberatus qui nunc ajg^it 
nobtscum. (L. Epp. ii. p. 182.) This letter, which 
is found in M. De Wette's collection, under the 
date of April 14, must be subseauent to the monih 
of June, Btnco, on the 26th of June, we find Lu- 
ther saymg that Probst has been again taken, and 
was expected to be burnt. The supposition that 
would solve the difficulty, by supposing Probst to 
have been at Wittemberi between these two cap- 
tures, is not admissible, tor Luther would not have 
said of a Christian who had been saved from death 
hy his reeantaiion, that he had been delivered by a 
miracle of God. Perhaps we should read the date, 
&.C., of this letter, instead of ' indie S. TSmrtiC-^ 
* in die Tun'aji,* — which would place it in July 
13-^he probable date, in my opimon. 
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.bidden to speak of the Gospel, even in their 
faunily meetings. The deacon had taken 
refuge with a poor widow, on the entrance of 
the troops. Infoimation was given to the 
commanding officer, and a soldier despatched 
to take him. The humble deacon, hearing 
the steps of the soldier who sought his life, 
advancing, quietly waited for him, and just 
as the door of the chamber was abruptly 
pushed open, he came forward, and, embrac- 
ing him, said, <*I bid you welcome, brother. 
Here I am : plunge your sword in my bo- 
Bom.**^ The stern soldier, in astonishment, 
dropt his weapon, and contrived to save the 
pious evan^list from further molestation. 

Meanwhile, the inquisitors of the Low 
Countries, thirsting for blood, scoused the 
neighbouring country, searching everywhere 
for the young Augustines, who had escaped 
from the Antwerp persecution. Esch, Voes, 
and Lambert, were at last discovered, put in 
chains, and conducted to Brussels. Eg^on- 
danus, Hochstraten, and several other inqui- 
sitors, summoned them to their presence. 
*«Do you retract your opinion,'' inquired 
Hochstraten, ^^ that the priest has no power 
to forffive sins, but that that power belongs to 
God ^one 1'*— and then he went on to enu- 
merate the other Gospel truths which he re- 
quired them to abjure, ** No : we will retract 
nothings," exclaimed Esch and Voes finnly ; 
" we will not disown God's Word ; we will 
lather die for the faith !" 

The Inquisitors. — ''Confess that you 
•have been deceived by Luther." 

The Young Auoustinks.*— '*As the apos- 
tles were deceived by Jesus Christ." 
. The Inquisitors. — ^*' We declare you to be 
heretics, worthy of being burnt alive; and 
we deliver you over to the secular arm." 

Lambert was silent The prospect of death 
terrified him : distress and uncertainty agi- 
tated his heart. '' I request four days' respite," 
said he, in stifled emotion. He was taken 
back to prison. As soon as this respite was 
evpired, Esch and Voes were degraded from 
thetr priestly office, and handed over to the 
council of the reigning governess of the Low 
Countries. The council delivered them, 
bound, to the executioner. Hochstraten and 
three other inquisitors accompanied them to 
the place of execution.^ 

Aniving at the scaffold, the young martyrs 
.eontemplated it with calmness. Their con- 
stancy, their piety, and their youth drew 
tears from the inquisitors themselves. When 
they were bound to the stake,^ the confessors 
drew near, " Once more we ask you if you 
will receive the Christian faith ?" 

The Martyrs.— '' We believe in the 
Christian Church, but not in your Church." 

Half an hour elapsed. It was a pause of 
hesitation. A hope had been cherished that 
the near prospect of such a death would in- 
timidate these youths. But alone tranquil of 
all the crowd that thronged the square, they 
began to sing psalms, stopping from time to 
time to declare that they were resolved to die 
for the name of Jesus Christ. 



^ fie converted-*be converted," cried the 
inquisitors, '* or you will die in the name of 
the deviL" '^ No," answered the martyrs ; 
** we will die like Christians^ and for the truth 
of the GospeL" 

The pile was then lighted. Whilst the 
flame slowly ascended, a heavenly peace di- 
lated their hearts ; and one of them could 
even say, "I seem to be on a bedof roses."^ 
^-The solemn hour was come— death was at 
hand. The two martyrs cried with a loud 
voice, *'^ Lord Jesus, Son of David, have 
mercy upon ns !" and Uien they began to re- 
cite their creed.^ At last the flames reached 
them; but the fire consumed the cords which 
fastened them to the stake before their breath 
was gone. One of them, feeling his liberty, 
dropped upon his knees in the midst of the 
flames, and then, in worship to his Lord, ex- 
claimed, clasping his hands, ^'Lord Jesus, 
Son of David, have mercy on us !'"• 

Their bodies were quickly wrapped in flame; 
they sfiouted ^^Te Dtum laudamtuJ*^ Soon 
their voices were stifled,— and their ashes 
alone remained. 

This execution had lasted four hours. It 
was on the first of July, 1523, that the first 
martyrs of the Reformation laid down their 
lives for the gospel. 

All good men shuddered when they heard 
of these events. The future was big with 
fearful anticipations. **The executions have 
be^un," said Erasmus.*" «^At len^," ex- 
claimed Luther, ** Christ is gathering some 
fruits of our preaching, and preparing new 
martyrs." 

But the joy of Luther in the constancy of 
these young Christians was disturbed by the 
thoughts of Lambert. Of the three, Lambert 
possessed the most learning; he had been 
chosen to fill the place of Probst, as preacher 
at Antwerp. Finding no peace in his dun- 
geon, he was terrified at the pro8]>ect of death ; 
but still more by conscience, which reproach- 
ed him with his cowardice, and urged him to 
confess the Gospel. Delivered, ere long, from 
his fears, he boldly proclaimed the truth, and 
died like his brethren.^ 

A noble harvest sprung up from the blood 
of these martyrs. Brussels manifested a wi II- 
ingness to receive the Gospel.'"' «* Wherever 
Aleander lights a pile," remarked Erasmus, 
^nhere it seems as if be had sowed heretics."^ 

^* I am bound with your bonds,^' exclaimed 
Luther: *^ your dungeons and your burnings 
my soul takes part in.^ All of us are with you 
in spirit; and the Lord is above it all !" 

He proceeded to compose a hymn* comme- 
morative of the death of the young monks; 



* Die Asehe will nicht laasen ab, 
Sie stiiubt in alien Landen, 
Hie hilft kein Bach, Loch, noch Grab. 

(L. Opn. xviiL p. 484.) 
Obligingly^ rendered by John Alex. Messenger 
to whoee fnendiv pen the publisher is indebted 
for the touching nymns of Zwingie, (see p. 234. 
235 ;) as well as for the translation of a portion ot 
the Volume, besides other assistance and many 
valuable suggestions. 
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and aooDy in eveiy diieetioD, throQgfaoat Ger- 
many and the Low Countries, in towns and 
in yillages, were heard accents of song which 
communicated an enthusiasm for the fiedth of 
the martyrs. 

Flung to the heedless winds. 

Or on the waters cast, 
Their ashes shall be watched. 

And gathered at the last. 
And from that scattered dost, 

Around ub and abroad, 
Shall spring a plenteous seed 

Of witnesses for God. 
Jesus hath now received 

Their latest living breath«— 
Yet vain is Satan* s boast 

Of victory in their death. 
Still— 8till--thoiigh dead, they speak, 

And, trumpet-tongned, proclaim 
To many a wakenioe land, 
The one availing Name. 
Doubtless Adrian would have persisted in 
these violent measures;— the failure of his 
i^flforts to anest the progress of the Reforma- 
tion — his own orthodoxy— -his zeal— his in- 
flexibility—even his conscientiousness would 
have made him an unrelenting persecutor. 
Providence ordained otherwise. He expired 
on the 14th of September, 1533 f and the Ro- 
raanst oveijoyed at being rid of the stem 
foreigner, suspended a crown of flowers at 
the door of his physician, with an inscrip- 
tion—-** io the ttmour ofku amniry.^^ 

Julio de Medicis, eousin to Leo X., soo- 
oeeded Adrian, under the name of Clement 
Vll. From the day of his election, all ideas 
of religious reformation were at an end. The 
new Pope, like many of his predecessors, 
thooght only of maintaining the privileges of 
the Papacy, and employing its resources for 
his own aggrandizement. 

Anxious to repair the indiscretions of Adrian, 
Clement despatched a legate of a character 
resembling his own, Canlinal Campeggio, 
the ablest prelate of hia court, and a man of 
large experience, well acouainted with most 
of Uie German Princes. After a pompous re- 
ception in his passage through the Italian ci- 
ties, the Legate soon noticed the change that 
had taken place in the Empire. On entering 
Augsburg, he proposed, according to custom, 
to give his benediction to the people; but 
those to whom he spoke met the proposal by 
a smile. The hint was enough ; and he en- 
tered Nuremberg incognito, without repairing 
to St. Sebalde*8 church, where the clergy 
were waiting for him. No priests in sacer- 
dotal vestments were seen advancing to greet 
him ; — ^no cross was borae in solemn state be- 
fore him; but one might have thought a pri- 
▼ate individual was taking his journey through 
thecity."' Eveiy thing indicated that the reign 
of the Papacy was drawing to its close. 

The Diet had met again in session, at Nu- 
remberg, in January, 1525. A storm was im- 
pending over the government of the nation, 
owing to the firmness of Frederic. The Sua- 
bian league, comprising the richest cities of 
the empire, and, above all, Charles the Fifth, 
had combined for his destruction. He was 
charged with favouring the newly-broBohed 



heresy. Accordingly, it was decided that the 
executive powera should be so entirely changed 
as not to retain one of the old membere. Fre- 
deric, overwhelmed with grief, instantly took 
hta departure from Nuremberg. 

Easter drew nigh. Osiander and the gos- 
pel preachere redoubled their activity. The 
former preached publicly to the effect, that 
Jntiekrist entered Rome the veiy day that 
Constantine had quitted it to fix his residence 
at Constantinople. The ceremony of Palm 
Sunday and others were omitted ; feur thou- 
sand peraons partook of the supper under both 
kinds ; and the Queen of Denmark, sister to 
the Emperor, publicly received it in like man- 
ner at the Castle. •^Oh,** exclaimed the 
Archduke Ferdinand, losing all self-command, 
^* would that you were not my sister." — *^ The 
same mother bore us,'' replied the Queen ; 
**and 1 would give up ereiy thing but God's 
truth to serve you.**" 

Campeggio trembled at witnessing sueh 
audacl^ ; nevertheless afiecting to despise the 
jeen of the people, and the harangues of the 
preachera,-^nd relying on the authority of 
the Emperor and of the Pope, he referred the 
Diet to the edict of Worms, and demanded 
that the Reformation should be put down by 
foree. On hearing this, some or the princes, 
and deputies gave vent to their indignation. 
**And prey," asked they, addreasing Cam- 
peggio, ** what has become of the memorial of 
grievances presented to the Pope by the peo- 
p]& of Germany T* The Legate, acting upon 
his instructions, assumed an air of blani sur- 
prise: ** Three vereions of that memorial have 
been received in Rome,*' said he; ^ but it has 
never been officially communicated ; and I 
could never believe that so unseemly s paper 
could have emanated from your Highnesses.*' 

The Diet was stung by this reply. If this 
be the spirit in which the Pope receives their 
representations, they also know what recep- 
tion to give to such as he should addrsss to 
them. Several deputies remarked that sueh 
was the eagerness of the people for the Word 
of God, that the attempt to deprive them of 
it would occasion torrents of bloodshed. 

The Diet straiehtway set about preparin|^ 
an answer to the Pope. As it was not possi- 
ble to get rid of the edict of Worms, a clause 
was added to it, which had the eflfect of ren- 
dering it null. *«We require," said they, 
** that all should conform to tt-^to /or a$ iipo9' 
st6/^."« But several of the states had declared 
that it was impomSbU to enforce it. At the same 
time calling to mind the unwelcome remem- 
brance of 3ie Councils of Constance and of 
Bftle, the Diet demanded the convocation in 
Germany of a General Council of ChristeiH 
dom. 

The frienda of the Reformation did not 
stop here. What could they look for from a 
Council which might perhaps never be called 
toge^er, and which, m any case, would be 
sure to be composed of bishops of all national 
Will €rermany humble her anti-Roman ineli- 
nationa in deference to prelates aasembled 
from Spahn, France, England, and Italy! 
3D 
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The gfoTemment of the nation has been already 
•et aside. It is necessary that in its place 
should be a ** national assembly'* charged whh 
the defence of the popalar interest. 

Vainly did Hannart, the Spanish envoy of 
Charles, snpnorted by the adherents of Rome 
and of the Emperor, oppose the suggestion ; 
the majority of the Diet were unshaken. It 
was arranged that a diet or secular assembly 
should meet in November at Spires, to regu- 
late all questions of religion, and that the 
States should invite their divines to prepare a 
list of controverted points to be laid before 
that august assembly. 

No time was lost Eaoh province pre- 
pared its memorial, and never had Rome rea- 
son to apprehend so great an explosion. 
Franconia, Brandenbuig, Henneberff, Wind- 
sheim, Wertheim, Nuremberg, declared for 
the truth of the Gospel as opposed to the seven- 
sacraments, the corruptions of the mass, the 
worship of the saints, and the Pope's supre- 
macy. ** There is coin for you of the genuine 
stamp," said Luther. Not one of the ques- 
tions which engaged the popular mind seemed 
likely to be passed over m silenee, in that 
council of the nation. The majority would 
make a stand for general measures. The 
onity of Germany, its independence, and its 
.reformation, would yet be safe ! 

When news of what was passing reaebed 
the Pope, he could not restrain his anger. 
What! do any presume to set up a secular 
tribunal to decide (|oestion8 of religion in con- 
tempt of his anthonty V^ If this nnpreoedented 
step be taken, doubtless Germany will be 
saved,— but Rome is mined 1 A consistory 
was hastily called together, and one who 
watched the dismay of the senators might 
have thought the Germans were in full mareh 
upon the Capitol. •'As to the Elector Fre- 
deric,!' exclaimed Aleander, ^ we must take 
off his head;" and another Cardinal gave 
counsel that the kings of England and of Spain 
should overawe the free cities by threateninff 
to break off all commercial intercourse with 
them. In conclusion, the consistory came to 
the decision that the only way of safety lay 
in moving heaven and earth to prevent the 
proposed assembly at Spires. 

The Pope wrote directlv to the Emperor: 
— ^ If I am called to be foremost in making 
iiead aninSt the storm, it is not because I am 
the only one threatened by the tempest, but 
because I am at the helm. The Imperial 
authority ia yet more invaded than even the 
diffnity of the court of Rome." 

whilst the Pope was sending this letter to 
Castile, he was seeking to strenffthen him- 
self by allianoes in Germany. It ww not 
long before he gained over one of the most 
powerful reigning families of the Empire, ^e 
Dukes of Bavaria. The edict of Worms had 
jbeen as much a dead letter there as elsewhere ; 
and the doctrine of the Gospel had made its 
way extensively. But subsequent to the close 
of 1591, the pnnces of the oountiT, urged on 
by Doctor Eck, who was chancellor in their 
university of Ingoistadt, had again mads ad- 



towards Rome, and passed a lav 
enjoining their subjects to adhere faithful to 
the religion of their forefathers.^ 

The Bavarian bishops showed some signs 
of alarm at this intervention of the secular 
authority. Eck set out immediateljf^ for Rome 
to solicit from the Pope an extension of the 
authority lodged in the princes. The Pope 
granted all their desires, and even went so tar 
as to make over to them a fifth of the revenues 
of the church in their country. 

Here we see Roman Catholicism, at a time 
when the Reformation had no regiilar settle- 
ment, resorting to established institutions for 
support, and Catholic princes, aided by the 
Pope, seizin? the revenues of the Church 
long before the Reformation had ventured to 
touch them. What then must be thought of 
the oft-repeated charges of Catholics on this 
head! 

Clement VII. was secure of the assistance 
of Bavaria in quelling the dreaded assembly 
of Spires. It was not lon^ before the Arch- 
duke Ferdinand, the Archbishop of Salzburg, 
and others of the princes were likewise gain- 
ed over. 

But Campeggio was bent on something 
more. His aim was to divide Germany into 
two hostile c^ps;-*-Germans were to be 
opposed to Germans. 

During a previous residence at Stutgard, 
the Legate had concerted with Ferdinand the 
project of a league against the ReformatiosL 
^ There is no tellhug what roa^ be the result 
of an assembly in which the voice of the peo- 
ple will be heard," observed be: '^The Diet 
of Spires may be the ruin of Rome and the 
salvation of Wittemberg. Let us close our 
ranks and be prepared for the onset."* It was 
settled that Ratisbon should be the point of 
rendezvous. 

Prevailing over the jealousies that estranged 
the reigning houses of Bavaria and Austria, 
Campeggio contrived to assemble in that city, 
toward the end of 1534, the Duke of Bavaria 
and the Archduke Ferdinand. The Aich- 
bishop of Salzburg and the Bishops of Trent 
and of Ratisbon joined them. The Bishops 
of Spires, Bamberg, Augsburg, Strasbui^, 
B4le, Constance, Freeaingen, Passan, and 
Brixen, sent deputies to the assembly. 

The Legate opened the subject of the meet- 
ing, depictmg in moving langua^ the daiH 
gen resulting from the Reformation both to 
princes and me clergy, and concluded by call- 
ing upon tliem to extirpate heresy and rescue 
the Church. 

For fifteen days the conferences were con- 
tinued in the town-hall of Ratisbon. At the 
expiration of that time, a ball, which coi^ 
tinued till daybreak, served as a relaxation to 
the firat Catholic assembly convened by the 
Papacy to resist the infiint Reformation,^— 
and, after this, measures were agreed upon for 
the destruction of the heretics. 

The Princes and Bishops bound themselves 
to enforce the edicts of Worms and Nurem* 
berg— to allow of no innovations ia public 
wor8hip*-4o tolerate no maaied priest— to re- 
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call the students of their states who might he 
resident in Wittemberg, and to employ all the 
means in their power for the extirpation of 
heresy. Tbey enjoined the preachers to take 
for their guides, in inteq>reting difficult scrip- 
tures, the Latin Fathers, Ambrose, Jerome, 
Augustine, and Gregory. Not daring, hi the 
face of the Reformation, to invoke again the 
authority of the Schools, they content^ them- 
selves with laying the foundations oflUnnan 
orthodoxy. 

But, not able to close their eyes against the 
scandals and profligate morals of the clergy,^ 
they agreed on a programme of reform, in 
which they studiously selected such grie- 
vances of the Germans as least iavolvM or 
effected the court of Rome. They prohibited 
priests from dealings in the way of barter, 
from frequenting taverns, being present ** at 
lances,*^ and disputing over their bottle about 
points of faith! 

This was the issue of the confederation of 
[latisbon.^ In the very act of taking up arms 
igainst the Reformation, Rome yet conceded 
I something ;— and we discern in these regu- 
ations the earliest influence of the Reforma- 
ion, i«^ inducing an interior renovation in 
[Catholicism itself. Wherever the Gospel 
level opes its resources, its enemies are sure to 
lave their counterfeits at hand. Emser had 
>roduced a translation of the Bible to coun- 
eract that by Luther. Eck, in like manner, 
>ut forth his Loei Communet in opposition to 
Vfelancthon's,*— and then it was that Rome 
tesan to oppose to the Reformation those par- 
iai changes which have given to Roman Ca- 
holicism its present aspeet. But, in truth, 
hese expedients were but subtle devices to 
tscape impending dangers. Branches, pluck- 
id indeed from uie tree of the Reformation, 
»ut set in « soil which doomed them to decay : 
he principle of life was wanting, and thus it 
%iU ever be with all similar attempts. 

Another &ct is here presented to us. The 
lomanist party, by the league which they 
brmed at Ratisbon, were the first to violate 
he unity of Germany. It was in the Pope's 
amp that the signal of battle was given, 
latishon was the birthplace of that schism 
md political rending of their country which 
o many of the Germans to this hour deplore. 
The national assembly of Spires was called 
o ensure the unity^ of the Empire by sano- 
toning and extending the Reformation of the 
Church. The conventicle of separatists that 
aet at Ratisbon forever divided the nation in 
wo parties."' Yet the schemes of Campeggio 
vere not at first attended with the results an- 
icipated. But few of the chiefs responded 
o the call. The most decided opponents of 
l.uther, Duke George of Saxony, the elector 
foachim of Brandenburg, the ecclesiasttoal 
i^lectors, and the imperial cities, declined 
akin^ any part. An opinion prevailed that 
he Pope*8 legate was forming a Romanist 
action oppos^ to the national mind. The 
)opular sympathies counterbalanced the anti- 
lathies of religion ; and it was not long before 
lie Rtdubon Beformatvm was an object of 



public ridicule. But a first step had been 
taken,— an example had been set. It was 
expected that, with a little pains, it would be 
easy eventually to confinn and enlarge this 
Roman league. Those who then hesitated 
would be decided by the course of events. 
To the legate, Campeggio, is ascribed the 
glory of having laid the train which was to 
bring little less than destruction upon the 
liberties of Germany, and the safety of the 
Empire, and the Reformation. From that 
hour the cause of Luther was no longer of a 
nature purely religious; and the contest with 
the Wittemberff monk ranked among the po- 
litical events of Europe. Luther, in this new 
sphere, would pass under eclipse, and Charles 
v., the Pope, and the reiening Princes^ 
would be the chief actors on ue stage where 
the grand drama of the sixteenth century was 
to be performed. 

But the prospect of the assembly at Spires 
was continually present to the minds of the 
people. Its measures might remedy the mi»- 
chicfs that Campegffio had occasioned at 
Ratisbon. Accoraingiy, Rome strained every 
nerve to prevent its assembling. ^'WhatT' 
exclaimed the Pope's deputies to Charles V«, 
as also to his ally, Henry VIIL, and other 
princes, *' will these presumptuous Germans 
pretend to decide points of faith in a national 
assemhly ! They seem to expect that kings, 
the Imperial authority, all Christendom, and 
the whole world, are to bend to their deo^ 
sions." 

The moment was not ill chosen for influ- 
encing the Emperor. The war between that 
prince and Francis the First was at its height. 
Pescaia and the Constable of Bourbon nad 
left Italy, and entering France in the month 
of May, laid siege to Marseilles. The Pope, 
who looked with an evil eye on this attack, 
might effect a powerful diversion in the rear 
of &ie Imperial forces. Charles, who, under 
these circumstances, must have feared to give 
umbrage to his Holiness, did not hesitate to 
sacrifice the independence of the Empire, 
that he might purchase the favour cf RQine» 
and humble his rival the king of France. 

On the 15th July, Charles issued an edict, 
dated at Burgos m Castile, *'in which he 
haughtily and angrily declared that to the 
Pope alone belon^d the right to convoke a 
Council, and to the Emperor that of demand- 
ing one : that the meeting appointed to he 
h«d at Spires neither ought to be, nor could 
be allowed: ibat it was strange that the 
German people should undertake to do that, 
which all the natums of the earth, with the 
Pope at their head, could not lawfully do : 
ana that it was necessary, without delay, to 
carry into effect the decree of Worms agabst 
the Modem Mahomef 

Thus it was from Spain and Italy the blow 
was struck which arrested the development 
of the Gospel amon^ the people of Germany. 
Charles was not satisfied with this. In 1519 
he had offered to duke John, the Elector's 
brother, to give his sister^ the Archduchess 
Catharine, in maniage to his sOui John Fm- 
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deric, heir to the electorate. Bat -was not 
that reigning house of Saxony the grand sup- 
port of those principles of reiiglouB and poli- 
tical independence which Charles detested ? 
He decided to bieak off all intercourse with 
the troublesome and guilty champion of Gos- 
pel principles and the nation^s wishes, — and 
accordingly gave his sister in marriage to 
John III. King of Portugal. Frederic, who 
in 1519 had manifested some indifference to 
the overtures of the king of Spain, was 
enabled, in 15*34, to suppress his indignation 
at this conduct of the Emperor. But Duke 
John haughtily intimated Lis feeling of the 
affront put upon him* 

Thus, an observer might have distinguish- 
ed, as they fell slowly into the line, the rivsd 
hosts by whose struggle for mastery the 
Empire was to be so long convulsed. 

The Romanists went a step farther. The 
compact of Ratisbon was to be no empty 
form; it was necessaiy that it should be 
sealed with blood. Ferdinand and Cam- 
peggio descended the Danube from Ratisbon 
to \lenna, and, daring their journey, mutually 
pledged themselves to cruel measures. In- 
stantly a persecution was set on foot in the 
Austrian provinces* 

A citizen of Vienna, by name Oaspard 
Tauber, had circulated Luther's writings, 
and had himself written against the invoca- 
tion of saints, purgatory, and transubstantia- 
tion.^ Being thrown into prison, he was 
required by his judges, both divines and 
iurisconsufs, to retract his errors. It was 
believed that he had given way, and every 
preparation vras made in Vienna to gratify 
the populace with the solemn spectacle of his 
recantation. On St. Mary's day, two pulpits 
were erected over the cemetery of St. Ste- 
phen's, the one for the leader of the choir, 
whose office was to chant the heretic's re- 
pentance, the other for Tauber himself. The 
formula of his recantation was put into his 
hands.** The pe6ple, the choristers, and the 
priests were in silent expectation. Whether 
It was ttizt Tauber had given no promise to 
recant, or whether, in the appoint^ moment 
of abjuration, he suddenly received fresh 
energy of faith,— he exclaimed aloud, **Iam 
not eormnud^ and I a]>peal to the holy Ro- 
man Empire." Ecclesiastics, choristers, and 
bystanders, were struck with astonishment 
and dismay. But Tauber continued calling 
for death rather than that he should deny the 
Gospel. He was beheaded, — ^his body 
burned:*^— and his firmness left an indelible 
impression un the memory of the citizens of 
Vienna, 

At Buda, in Hungary, a bookseller, named 
John, who had received the truth in the love 
of it, had distributed copies of the New Tes- 
tament, and also some of Luther's writings. 
The persecutors bound him to a stake, and ' 
then forming a pile of his books, so as to 
enclose him within them, set fire to the 
whole. The poor man manifested an uiir 
shaken courage, rejoicing, amidst the flames, i 
^t he vras counted woKhy to suffer for his ! 



Lord's name. ** Blood follows blood,** crie£ 
Luther, when he heard of this martyrdom."^ 
** but that innocent blood that Rome delights 
to shed, will one dajr choke the Pope, with 
his kings and their kingdoms."*^ 

The zeal of the fanatics burnt eyery day 
more fiercely. Gospel preachers were ex- 
pelled, magistrates banished, and sometimes 
the most horrible torments were inflicted. In 
Wurtemberg an inquisitor, named Reichler, 
caused the Lutherans, especially their 

Sreachers, to be hanged upon the trees. 
lonsters were found, who deliberatdy n^led 
by their tonffues to the stake the ministers of 
God's word^— so that the sufferers, tearing 
themselves in their agony from the wood to 
which they were fastened, endured a frightful 
mutilation in their efforts to liberate them- 
selves,^— and were thus deprived of that gift 
of speech which they had long used in the 
preaching of the Gospel." 

The same persecutions were set on foot in 
the other states of the Catholic Leagae. In 
the neighbourhood of Salzbui^, a minister 
of the Gospel, who had been sentenced to 
imprisonment for life, was on his way to 
the prison; whilst the constables wjio had 
charge of him were stopping to arink at 
a house by the wayside, two eountry youths, 
moved with compassion, contrived, by 
eluding their vigilance, to favour the escape 
of the pastor. The rage of the Aichbishoo 
broke lorth against these poor people, and 
without so much as any form of trial, 
he commanded that they should be be- 
headed. They were secretly taken outside 
the town at an early hour. Coming to the 
plain where they were to die, the execation- 
er's heart failed him : <^ For," said he, '• they 
have not beeto condemned ." " Do your duty,'^ 
said the Archbishop's emissary, sternly, *^ and 
leave to the Prince to answer tor it:'* and the 
head sof the youthswere immediately stnick off." 
The persecution raged with most yi<deiice 
in the states of the D&e of Bavaria* Priests 
were degraded; nobles expelled from their 
castles; spies traversed tne country; and 
suspicion and terror filled the hearts of alL 
Bernard Fichtel, a magistrate, was on his 
way to Nuremberg, called thither by the 
Duke's affairs ; on the road, he was joined 
by Francis Bourkard, a professor, from li^rol. 
stadt, and a friend of Eck. Bourkard accosted 
him, and they travelled in company. After 
supping together, the professor began to speak 
on matters of religion. Fichtel having some 
knowledge of his company, remind^ him 
that the recent edict prohibited such topics 
of conversation. ** Between us," answered 
Bourkard, ^ there is nothing to fear." On 
this Fichtel remarked, ««I don't think the 
edict can be enforced ;" and he went on to 
express himself in a tone of doubt respecting 
purgatory, observing, ** that it was a dreadful 
thing to visit religious differences with death." 
At hearing this, Bourkard could not control 
himself. ** What more just," exclaimed he, 
^«than to strike off the heads of all those 
scoundrel Lutherans ?" He soon took a kind 
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eave of Fiehtel; — but hastened to lodge in- 
brmation against him. Fiehtel was turown 
nto prison, and the nnhappy man, who had 
lo desire of the martyr's crown— his religious 
;onvictions not being at all deep-— escaped 
leath only by a shameful recantation. Oon- 
idence was at an end ; and no one was safe. 

But that death which Fiehtel avoided, 
)thers met. It was in vain that the Gospel 
H'as now only privately preached."^ The Duke 
irged on ite pursuers, following it even in the 
larkness, in secret places, in private dwell* 
ings, and mountain recesses. 

^*The cross and persecution are in full 
i^areer in Bavaria," said Luther : *^ those 
wild beaste are carrying all before them."^ 

Even the north of Germany was not ex- 
empted from these atrocities. Bogislas, Duke 
i>f Pomerania, dying, his son, who had been 
brought up in the court of Duke George, set 
on foot a persecution of the Gospel. Suaven 
and Knlpstrow were compelled to seek refuge 
in flight. 

But it was in Holstoin that one of the 
most memorable instances of fanaticism oc- 
curred. 

Henry Zuphten, who, as has been seen, 
had escaped from the convent at Antwerp, 
was ens^d in preaching the Gosnel at Bre- 
men. Nicholas Boye, pastor aVMehldorf, in 
the country of the Dittmarches, and several 
devout persons of the neighbouring districte, 
having mvited him to come over and declare 
Jesus Christ, he complied. Immediately, the 
prior of the Dominicans and the vicar of the 
official of Hamburg concerted measures. ** If 
he is allowed to preach, and the pc^P^® ?i^® 
ear,'* said they, *' we are undone.'' Tiie prior 
passed a disturbed night; and, rising early 
m the morning, repair^ to the wild and bar- 
ren heath on which the forty-eight regente 
of the countiT are accustomed to hold their 
meetings. ** The monk from Bremen is come 
amongst us," said he, addressing them, *^ and 
will brinff ruin on the Dittmarches." Those 
forty-eight simple-minded and unlearned men, 
deceived into tne belief that they would earn 
imperishable renown by delivering the world 
from the heretical monk, decided on putting 
him to death without so much as giving him 
a hearing. 

It was Saturday — and the prior was bent 
on preventing Henry's preaching on the fol- 
lowing Sunday. In the middle of the night 
he knocked at the door of the pastor Boye, 
armed with the mandate of th^ forty-eight 
rpgente. "If it be the will of God that I 
should die among the Dittmarches," said 
Henry Zuphten, *' Heaven is as easily reach- 
ed from thence as from anywhere else.^ 1 
will preach." 

He ascended the pulpit and spoke with 
earnestness. His hearers, moved and roused 
by his Christian eloquence, had scarcely quit- 
ted the church, when the prior delivered to 
them the mandate of the forty-eight regente 
forbidding the monk to preach. They imme- 
diately sent a deputetion to the heath, and 
the Dittmarches, after long discussion, agreed 



that, consideiinff the& total ignorance, frirther 
measures should be deferred till Easter. But 
the prior, irritated at this, approached certain 
of the regente, and stirred up thdr zeal afresh. 
•' We wfll write to him," said they. " Have 
nothing to do with him," replied the prior; 
" if he begins to speak, we shall not be able 
to withstand him. We must seize him during 
the night, and bum him without giving him 
time to open his lips." 

Every thing was arranged aocordiufflv. 
The day aAer Conception day, at nightfail, . 
Jve Maria was rung. At the signal, all the 
peasante of the adjacent villages assembledy 
to the number of five hundred, and their 
leaders having broached three butto of Ham* 
burg beer, by this means stimtUated their 
resolution. The hour of midnight struck as 
the partv entered Mehldorf ; the. peasante 
were under arms ; the monks carried torches ; 
all went forward in disorder, exchanffing 
shouto of fury. Arrived at the villa^, shers 
was a deep silence, lest Henry, receiving in- 
timation of danger, should effect his escape. 

Of a sudden, the gates of the parsonage 
were burst open ; the drunken pe|asantij 
rushed within, striking every thing in their 
wav, tossing pell-mell, dishes, ketSea, cups, 
and articles or apparel. They seized any mo- 
ney that they could find, and then rushing on 
the poor pastor, they struck him down, shout- 
ing, «'KiU him! kill him!" and then tiirew 
him into the mud. But Henry was their 
chief object in the attack. They pulled him 
out of bed, tied his hands behind him, and 
dragged him after them, naked as he was, in 
the piercinff cold. *« What are you come hers 
forr' cried they; and as Henry answered 
meekly, they exclaimed, << Down witii him ! 
down with him ! if we listeii to him we shall 
become heretics like himself." 'Hiey had 
dragged him naked over ice and snow, his 
feet were bleediuff profusely, and he begged 
to be set on horseback. *' A fine thine truly," 
said they, *^ for us to furnish horses for here- 
tics ! On, on ! "— >and they continued dragfifing 
him behind them till they arrived at the heath. 
A wcMnan, who stood at the door of the house 
just as the servant of God was passing, burst 
into tears. »• My good woman," said Henry, 
«« weep not for me." The bailiff pronounced 
his sentence. Then one of his ferocious es« 
cort, with a sword, smote the preacher of 
Jesus Christ on the head. Another struck 
him with a club. A monk was ordered to 
approach, and receive his confession. **• My 
brother," said Henry, *< have I done you any 
wrong'" *«None," replied the monk. "Then," 
retomed Henry, " I have nothing to confess 
to you, and you have nothing to forgive." 
The monk retired in confrision. Many at- 
tempto were made to set fire to the pile; but 
the wood would not catoh. For two hours 
the martyr stood thus in presence of the infu- 
riated peasantry— calm, and lifting his eyes 
to heaven. While they were binding him« 
that they might cast htm into the flame, he 
began to confess his faith. "First burn," 
said a countryman, dealing him a blow with 
3d2 
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his fist on the mouth; «*bani, and after that 
speak.'* They threw him on the pile, bat he 
rolled down on one side. John Holme, seiz- 
ing a club, struck him upon the breast, and 
laid him dead upon the burning coals. '* Such 
is the true story of the sufferings of that holy 
martyr, Henry Zuphten."**^* 



Whilst the Romanists were, on all sides, un- 
sheathing the sword against the Reformation, 
the work itself was passing through new 
stages of development. Not to Zurich*-nor 
Geneva, but to Wittemberg, the focus of Lu- 
ther's revival, mast we go to find the begin- 
nings of that Reformed Choreh, of which Cal- 
vin ranks as the most distinguished doctor. 
There was a time when these two great fami- 
lies of believers slept in the same cradle. Con- 
cord ought to have crowned their matured 
age ; but when once the question of the Sap- 
per was raised, Lather threw away the proper 
element of the Reformation, and took his stand 
for himself and his church in an exclusiye 
Lutheranism. The mortification he experi- 
enced from this rival teaching was shown in 
his loss of much of that kindness of manner 
which was so natural to him, and communis 
cated in its stead a mistrnst, an habitual dis- 
satisfaction, and an irritability which he had 
never before manifested. 

It was between the two earl^ friends — the 
two champions who, at Leipsic, had fought 
side by side against Rome,— between Carl- 
stadt and Lather that the controversy broke 
forth. Their attachment to contrary views 
was the result, with each of them, of a turn 
of mind that has its valae. Indeed, there are 
two extremes in relig^ious views ; the one tends 
to materialize all things; the other to spirit- 
ualize every thin^. The former characterized 
Rome ; the latter is seen in the Mystics. Re- 
ligion resembles man himself in this — ^namely, 
that it consists of a body and a soul ; pure 
idealists, equally with materialists in questions 
of religion, as of philosophy— both err. 

This was the great question which lav hid 
in the dispute concerning the supper. Whilst 
a superficial observer sees in it nothing but a 
paltrf strife about words, a deeper observation 
discerns in it one of the most important con- 
troversies that can engage the mind of man. 
Here the Reformers diverge, and form two 
camps; but each camp carries away a por- 
tion of the truth. Luther, with his adherents, 
think they are resisting an exaggerated spirit- 
ualism. Carlstadt, and those of the reformed 
opinion, believe they are opposing a detesta- 
ble materialism. Each turns against the er- 
ror which, to his mind, seems most noxious, 
and in assailing it, goes — ^it may be — beyond 
the troth. But this being admitted, it is still 
true that both are ri^ht in the prevailing turn 
of their thoughts, and though ranking in difier^ 
ent hosts, the two great teachers are neverthe- 
less found under the same standard^that of 
Jesus Christ, who alone is troth in the full 
import of that word. 

Caristadt was of opinion that nothing could 
be more prejudicial to genuine piety than to 



lean upon outward observances, and a Mit of 
mysterious efiicacy in the sacraments. «* The 
outward participation in the Supper brings 
Salvation," had been the language of Rome; 
and that doctrine had soffio^ to materialize 
reli^on. Carlstadt saw no better course for 
agam exalting its spiritual character than to 
deny all presence of Christ's body ; and he 
taught that the Supper was simply a pledge 
to believers of their redemption. 

As to Luther, he now took an exactly oppo- 
site direction* He had at first contended for 
the sense we have endeavoured to open. In 
his tract on the Mass, published in 1530, he 
thus expressed himselr: — **I can every day 
enjoy the advantages of the Sacraraenis, if 1 
do but call to miiKl the word and promise of 
Christ, and with them feed and strensthen 
my faith." Neither Caristadt, nor Zwingle, 
nor Calvin have said an^ thing more strong 
than this. It appears, indeed, that at that 
period the thought would often occur to him, 
that a symbolical explanation of the Sapper 
would be the mijprhtiest engine to overtam the 
Papal system; for, in 1525, we find him say- 
ing that five years before, he had gone through 
much trial of mindonaccounlof thisdootrine;^ 
and that any one who could then have proved 
to him that there is only the bread and wine 
in the Supper would have done him the great- 
est service. 

But new circumstances arose, and threw 
him into a position in which he was led to op- 
pose, and sometimes with much heat, opinions 
to which he had made so near an approach. 
The fanaticism of the Anabaptists may account 
for the turn which Luther then took. These 
enthusiasts were not content with disparaging 
what they termed the outward Word-^bat is, 
the Bible, and setting up a claim to spedal 
communications of the Holy Spirit, they weoi 
so far as to despise the Sacrament of the Sup- 
per as an external act, and to speak of the in- 
ward as the only true communion. From that 
time, in every attempt to exhibit the emboli- 
cal import of the Supper, Luther saw only 
the danger of weakening the authority of the 
Scriptures, and of admitting, instead of their 
^nie meaning, mere arbitrary allegories spirit- 
ualizing all religion, and making it consbt, 
not in the gids of God, but in man's impres- 
sions ; ana b^ this means, substituting, in 
place of genuine Christianity, a mystic doc- 
trine, or theosophy, or fanaticism which would 
be sure to be its grave. It must be confessed, 
that, but for the energetic resistance of Luther, 
this tendency* to mysticism (enthusiastic and 
subjective in its character) might have rapidly 
extended itself, and turned back the tide of 
blessings which the Reformation was to pour 
upon the world. 

Caristadt, impatient at finding himself hin- 
dered from opening his views without reserve 
in Wittemberg; and having no rest in his 
spirit, from his desire to combat a system 
which, in his view, ** lowered the value of 
Christ's death, and set aside his righteous- 



ness," resolved '* to give a public testimonv 
for the advantage of poor deluded Christians. 
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lie left Wittembergr, in the be^imiiig of the 
year 1594, without previous intimation of hie 
intention to the university or the ohapter« and 
repaired to the small town of Orlamund, the 
church of which was placed under his super- 
intendance. Dismissing the vicar^ he pro- 
cared himself to be appointed its pastor, and 
in opposition to the wishes of the chapter of 
the university, and of the Elector, established 
himself in his new office. 

He soon heg^nto disseminate his doctrines : 
** It is not possible,** said he, *^ to nsme anv 
advantage derived from the realmruencey which 
doee not already flow from iaith— it is, there* 
foie, useless." To explain Christ's words in 
the institution of the Supper, he resorted to 
an interpretation which is not received in the 
Reformed churches. Lather, dorinff the dis- 
cussion at Leipsic, had explained the words 
** Thou art Peter ^ and on ihi$ rock I wiil build 
my e&ureA"— -separating the two propositions, 
and applying the latter to the person of the 
Saviour. ''Just so," said Carlstadt, •• ' take 
eat* was spoken in reference to the bread ; but 
* thU is my body* is to be understood of Jesus 
Christ, who then pointed to himself^-and 
intimated by the symbol of the broken bread, 
that that body was about to be broken." 

Carlstadt did not stop there. Scarce had 
he emancipated himself from Luther^s over- 
sight, when he felt his zeal revive against the 
use of images. His bold addresses and en- 
thnsiastic appeals were but too likely to madden 
the minds of men in these agitated times. The 
people, thinking they heard a second Elijah, 
proceeded to throw down the idols of Baal. 
The excitement soon spread to the neighbour- 
ing villages. The Elector interfered ; but the 
peasants answered that it was right to obey 
God rather than men. On this, the Prince 
decided to despatch Luther to Orlamund, to 
restore tranquillity. Luther looked upon Carl- 
stadt as a man urged on by a love of notoriety ; 
a fanatic who would even go the length of 
raising war against Christ himself.*^ Perhaps 
Frederic might have made a wiser choice. 
Lather, however, set forth ; and Carlstadt saw 
his troublesome rival once more appear in 
order to baffle his projects of reform and arrest 
his impetuosity. 

Jena lay in the road to Orlamund. Arriv- 
ing in that town, on the 23d August, Luther 
ascended the pulpit on the 24th, at seven in 
the morning. He preached an hour and a 
half to a numerous auditory against fanatics, 
rebels, the breakers of images, and the de- 
spisers of the real presence, protesting with 
vehemence against the innovations at Orla- 
mund. He did not refer to Carlstadt by name, 
but eveiy one understood whom he had in his 
eye. 

Either by accident or design, Carlstadt was 
then at Jena, and among the crowd of Lu- 
ther's hearers. He lost no time in callinp; the 
preacher to account. Luther was at dinner 
with the prior of Wittemberg, the burgomas- 
ter, the secretary, the pastor of Jena, and se- 
veral officers in the ^rvice of the Emperor 



and of the Margrave, when a letter was 
handed to him from Carlstadt, requesting an 
interview. He passed it to those near him, 
and returned a message by the bearer: ''If 
Doctor Carlstadt wishes to see me, let him 
come in;-— if not, I have no wish to see him.^' 
Carlstadt entered. His appearance produced 
a lively sensation in the whole assembly. 
The majority, eager to see the two lions en- 
counter one another, susoended their repast. 
and were all eyes, while tne more timid turned 
pale with apprehension. 

Carlstadt, at Luther's invitation, t«>k a 
seat opposite to him, and then said, " Doctor, 
you have in your sermon of this day classed 
me with those who inculcate revolt and as- 
sassination. I declare that such a charge ia 
&lse." 

Limua.— >" I did not name you; but since 
the cap fits, you may wear iL" 

A moRientary pause ensued. — ^^Carlstadl re- 
sumed : " I am prepared to show that in the 
doctrine of the sacrament you have contra- 
dieted yourself, and that from the days of the 
apostles no one has preached that doctrine so 
purely as I have done." 

LuTHKB.—>" Write then ^establish your 
poinL^ 

Carlstadt.—" I offer you a publie discus* 
sion at Wittemberg or at Erfurtn, if you pro- 
mise me a safe-conduct" 

Luther.^** Never fear. Doctor !" 

Carlstadt.—" You bind me hand and foot, 
and when you have^deprived me of the power 
to defend myself you strike.'^'^ 

Silence ensued. — Luther resumed : 

" Write against me-*but openly — and not 
in secret." 

Carlstadt.—" If I were but assured you 
were in earnest in what you say, I would 
so do." 

LuTHKR. — " Set about it;-r-here— take this 
florin." 

Carlstadt. — " Where is it 1 I accept the 
challenge." 

At these words, Luther thrust his hands in 
his pocket, and producing a gold florin, said, 
as he gave it to Carlstadt, "Take it, and at- 
tack me like a man." 

Carlstadt, holding the gold florin in his 
hand, and turning to the assembly, said, 
" Dear brethren, this is to me arabo, a pledge 
that I have authority to write against Luther; 
I call you all to witness this." 

Then bending the florin, that he might know 
it again, he put it into his purse, and held out 
his hand to Luther. The latter pledged him. 
Caristadt returned his civility. "The more 
vigorous your attacks, the better I shall like 
them," resumed Luther. 

"If I fail," answered Carlstadt, "the fault 
will be mine." 

They once more shook each other by the 
hand, and Carlstadt returned to his lodg- 
ing. 

Thus, says an historian, as from a single 
spark a fire ofVen originates which consumes 
in its progress the vast forest, so, from this 
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small beginning, a great diTision in the 
Church took its rise.* 

Lather set forward for Orlaoiund, and ar- 
rived there bat iodifferentlj nrepared by the 
scene at Jena. He assembled the council 
and the Church, and said, ^* Neither the Elec- 
tor nor the University will acknowledge 
Caristadt as your pastor."— «' If Carlstadt is 
not our pastor," replied the treasurer of the 
town-council, '' why then, St. Paul is a false 
teacher, and your writings are mere false- 
hood, — for we have chosen him.'^f 

A8%e said this, Carlstadt entered the room. 
Some of those who happened to be next to 
Luther, made signs to him to be seated, but 
Carlstadt, going straight up to Luther, said, 
** Dear Doctor, if you will allow me, 1 will 
give you Induction." 

Luther.-*-*' You are my antagonist I 
have, fixed you by the pledge of a florin." 

Carlstadt.—*'! will be your antagonist 
80 long as you are opposed to God and his 
truth." 

LuTHiR. — <* Leave the room ; I eaimot al- 
low of your being present" 



* Sicut una sdotilla sspe totam sylvam com- 
burit. (M. Adam, Vit. Carlst. p. 63.) Our ac- 
count is chiefly derived from the Aeti ofReinknrd, 
pastor of Jena, an eye-witness, — ^but a friend of 
Carlstadt, — and taxed with inaccuracy by Luther. 

t How remarkable is this incident ! On this 
passage the translator had made a note which he 
will here insert for the confirmation of those who^ 
though only " two or three'* in an^ one place, are 
actine in confidence in the sufficiency of *' God 
and the word of his ffrace," to " build them up." 

If the conference nad been really earned on in 
the reverential sense of the presence of the Spirit, 
(Acts i.24, Eph.ii. 22,) it might have been asked, 
and so have come down to tis, on what passage in 
St. Paul these persons grounded their choosing 
of their pastor. 

But would not the recognition of His pretence 
have led to the acknowledgment of His "divid- 
ing*' gifts to the mutually dependent members, 
(1 Cor. xn. 25; xiv. 31,) "according to His own 
will f" (1 Cor. xii. 11,) and so have prevented the 
assertion of a right on their part to elect,-^iiuch 
less to elect to exdueive pastorship t 

Luther was a brother, and one not meanly 
ffified for service to the body :— mieht it not have 
been expected that Carlstadt, calling to mind 
Romans xii. and 1 Cor. xiv. 3, 31, would have 
welcomed the word of Luther m the little church 
of Orlamund,—- and that that word would have 
been just the very corrective, or rather eompU- 
ment, needed by the peculiarity of Carlstadt's 
teaching, — for as M. D'Aubigne has observed, 
the tarn of mind of each had its value. 

Instead of this, we find the Great Reformer 
saying, " The Elector and the Umversity will not 
acknowledge Carlstadt as your pastor;" and the 
church of Orlamund replying, *' We have chosen 
him ;'* — ^the two forms ol disobedient limUin^ of 
the teaching of the Spirit, with which Christians 
have become so familiar, — and which, in their 
virant of faith, almost all are helping to perpe- 
tuate. 

See the reflections at the opening of the Xlth 
Book of this history. The heart that is exercised 
by these things should consider John xiv. 16, 26 ; 
xvi. 7 ; xvU. 21 ; Acts v. 3 ; Rom. viii. 9 ; 1 Cor. 
xi. 2; xiv. 37; Eph. iv. 16 ; 1 Th. iv. 18 j v. 11 ; 
Heb. ill 13. 



Carlstadt. — ** This is an open meeiingf^ 
if your cause is good, why fear me V 

Luthcr, to his attendant:— ** Go, pnt the 
horses to: I have nothing to say here to 
Carlstadt; and since he will not leave, I 
shall go.***^ Luther rose from his seat, upon 
which Carlstadt withdrew. 

After a moment's silence, Luther remimed : 
**On]y prove from the Scripture that it is our 
duty to destroy images." 

Oni of thb Towk jCouncil.—" Doctor, 
you will allow, I suppose, that Mosee was 
acc^uainted with God's commandments.** 
Tbts said, he opened his Bible. **Wel1, 
here are his words, — * 71bo $haH not make 
to ihyitlf any graven image^ nor any Hht 
new,' " «c. 

Luther. — ^**The passage refers only to 
images for idolatrous worship. If I hang up, 
in my chamber, a crucifix, and do not worship 
it; what harm can it do me 1" 

A Shoemaker.— **1 have often touched my 
hat before an image which was in my room, 
or on my mantelpiece. It is an act of idola- 
try which robs God of the glory due to Him 
alone." 

Luther. — "Would you think it necessary, 
then, because they are abused, to put your 
women to death, and pour your wine into the 
gutter V'»« 

Another Member or the Churcb. — 
** No : they are God's creatures, which we an 
not commanded to destroy." 

The conference had lasted some time. Lu- 
ther and his attendant returned to their car- 
riage, astonished at the scene they had wit- 
nessed, and having failed to convince the 
inhabitants, who claimed for themselves the 
right of interpreting and freely ez]>ounding 
the Scripture. Agitation reigned in Orla- 
mund. The people insulted Luther; and 
some even called after him,— >* Begone ! in 
the name of all the devils; and may you 
break your neck before you are out of oor 
town."* Never had the Reformer had to un- 
dergo such cotitemptuous treatment. 

He repaired thence to Kale, the pastor of 
which place had also embraced the views of 
Carlstadt He resolved to preach a sermon 
there ; but on entering the pulpit, he found 
the broken fragments of a crucifix. At first, 
his emotion overcame him; but recovering 
himself, he gathered up the pieces into one 
comer of the pulpit, and delivered a discourse 
in which he made no allusion to the circum- 
stance. "I determined," said he, making 
of it in after life, «»to revenge myself on the 
devil by this contempt for Aim." 

The nearer the JElectcfr's life drew to a 
close, the more did he anpear to dread lest 
men should go too far in tne work of Reform- 
ation. He issued orders to deprive Carlstadt 
of his appointments, and banished him, not 



* Two of the most distinguished living histori- 
ans of Germany add, that Luther was pelted by 
the inhabitants ; but Luther tells us the contrary: 
— ''Dassich nit mit Steinen und Dieck ausge- 
worffen ward.*' (L. Epp. il p. 579.) 
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only inm OrlaBUiDd, butfiom the states of tlie 
Electomte. It was in vain that the church 
of Orlamund interceded in his behalf,-^in 
rain did they petition that he might be per- 
mitted to reside among them as a private citi- 
zen, with leave oocasionally to preachy— in 
Tain did they represent that the word of God 
was dearer to them, than the whole worid, or 
even a th<Nisand worlds.^ Frederic was deaf 
to their entreaties, and he even went the 
length of refusing. the unhappy Carlstadt the 
fnnds necessarily required for his journey. 
Luther had nothing to do with this sternness 
on the part of the prince : it was foreien 
to his disposition, — and this he afterwards 
proved. But Carlsladt looked at him as the 
author of his disgrace, and filled Germany 
with his complaints and lamentations. He 
wrote a farewell letter to his friends at Orla- 
mund. The bells were tolled, and the letter 
read in presence of the sorrowing church.*^ It 
was siened^— " Andrew Bodenstein, expelled 
by Lulher, uneonvioted, and without even a 
hearing." 

It is unpossible not to feel a pain at oon- 
templatinff these two men, once friends, and 
both wor£y of our esteem, thus angrily pp- 
posed. Sadness took possession of Uie souls 
of the disciples <^ the Reformation* What 
would be the end of it, when thus its bravest 
defenders turned one against another 1 Lu- 
ther could discern these fears, and. endear 
Toured to allay them. '^Let us contend," 
said he, ^* as those who fight for another. It 
is God's eause:^ the care of it belonffs to 
Godr— the work, the victory, and the glory, 
All are His. He will fishi for it, and prevail, 
though we ahottld stand still. Whatever He 
decrees should fall, let it fallf— whatever He 
wills should stand, let that stand. It is no 
cause of our own that is at stake; and we 
seek not our own glory." 

Carlstadt sou^t refuge at fitrasbuie, 
where he publisl^ severu writings. <' He 
was well acquainted," says Doctor Soheur, 
««with Latin, Greek, and Hebrew;" and Lu- 
ther aokiiowiedged him to be his superior in 
learning. Endowed with great |)owera of 
mind, he sacrificed to his convictions fame, 
station, countiY, and even his bread. At a 
later period of his life he visited Switzerland* 
There, it might seem, he ou^ht to have com- 
mevoed his teaching. The independence of 
his spirit needed the free air breathed by the 
CEcolampadiusBS and Zwingles.' His instruc- 
tions soon attracted an attention nearly actual 
to that which had been excited by the earliest 
theses put forth by Luther. Switserland 
seemed almost gained over to his doctrine. 
Bucer and Capito ako appeared to adopt his 
views. 

Then it was that Luther's indignation rose 
to its height; and he put forth one of the 
most powerful but also most outrageous 
of his controversial writings,— > his book 
«« Jifi^aimt the CektHal Prot^U.'^ 

Thva the Relormation, hunted down by the 
Pope, the Emperor, and the Princes, heftn 
to tear its own vitals. It teemed to be autk' 
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ing under accumulated evils ; and mxrsly it 
would have been lost if it had been a woric 
of man. But soon, from the very brink of 
ruin it rose again in renewed energy. 

The Catholic Leaffue of Ratisbon, and the 
persecutions that followed dose upon it, cre- 
ated a powerful popular te-aotion. The €rep- 
mans wers not disposed to surrender that 
word of God of which they had recovered 
possession; i|iid when orders to that effect 
came to them from Charles Y., though 
backed by papal bulls and the fagots of 
Ferdinand, and other Catholic princes, they 
returned for an answer,— ^^ We will not giv^ 
it up." 

No sooner had the members of the League 
takeU' their departure from Ratisbon, when 
the deputies of the towns whose bishops had 
taken part in that allianee, suiprised and 
indignant, assembled at Spires, and passed a 
law, that, notwithstandinff the episcopal pro* 
hibitions, their preachers uiould confine them- 
selves to the proclamation of the gospel, and 
the Gospel only, aoooidisg to the doctrine <^ 
the i^ostles and prophets. They proceeded 
to prepare a report, couched in firm and con- 
sistent terms, to be ptesented to the assembly 
of their nation. 

The Emperor's letter, dated from Buigos, 
came unseasonably to disturb their plaos. 
Nevertheless, towiird the dose of that year^ 
the deputies of che towns and many nobles 
assembling at Ulai, bound themselves by 
solttoon oath to assist one another, in case of 
an attack. 

Thus the free cities opposed to the camp 
that had been formed by Austria, Bavaria, 
and the hish<^s, another, in which the stand- 
ard of the Gospel and of the natbnal liberties 
was unfurled. 

Whilst the cities were phdng themselves 
in the van of the Reformation, several princes 
were, about the same time, gained over to its 
ranks. In the beginning of June, 1534, Me- 
lanothon was returning, on horseback, from a 
visit to his mother, in companv with Came- 
rarius and some other fhends, when, ap- 
proaching Frankfort, he met a brilliant 
retinue ;-«-it was Philip, Landorave of Hesse, 
who, ^ree years previously, had visited Lur 
ther at Worms, and vras now on ius way to 
the games of Heidelberg, where most of the 
princes of Germany were expected to he 
present. 

Thus did Providence bring Philip succes- 
sively in contact with the two leading Re- 
fioimeis* It was known that the celebrated 
Doctor was gone on a journey to his birth- 
place. One of the horsemen who accom- 
panied the Landgrave remarited, — ^'^It is 
Melancthon, I think." Iromediatdy the 
young Prince put spurs to his horse, and 
coming up with the Doctor, inquired^ — "Is 
your name Philip?" "It is," replied he, 
drawing back timidly, and preparing respect- 
iully to alight"^ "Keep your saddle," said 
the Prince, "turn your horse's head, and 
come stay one night with me ; there are some 
things I want to sps«k with you oboiit. 
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Fear nothing.'* ^^What ean I feax from a 
prince like yourself!*' lejoined the Doctor. 
*^Ah, ah!" said the Landgrave, laughing, 
••if I were only to cany you off, and hand 

Jrou over to Campeggio, he would not be a 
ittle pleased, I suspect." The two Philips 
Tode onward, side by side,-*-4he Prince asking 
questions and the Doctor answering; and the 
Landj^ve delighted with the clear and im« 
pressive views that were opened before him. 
At length, Melancthon entreating him to per- 
mit him to continue his journey, Philip re- 
luctantly parted with him. •< On one condi- 
tion," said he, ^Und that is, that, on your 
Tetum home, you should treat fully the qnes- 
tions we have discussed, and send me your 
thoughts in writing.""' Melancthon promised. 
**Go, then," said Philip, "and pass freely 
throuffh mr statM." 

Melancthon, with his accustomed talent, 
prepared an Jbridgmeni (f the Brformed Doe- 
trine cf C%rM<i^n%f^*' and this tract, remarka- 
ble for its conciseness and force of argument, 
made a decided imnression upon the mind of 
the Landgrave. Shortly afW his return from 
the Heidelber? games, this Prince issued an 
edict, in which, without connecting himself 
with the free towns, he opposed the League 
of Ratisbon, and directed that the Gosnel 
should be preached in all its purity. He 
embraced it himself, with the energy that 
marked his character. *^ Rather," exclaimed 
be, ♦• would I sacrifice my body, my life, my 
estates, and my subjects, than the woid of 
God!" A Franciscan friar, named Ferber, 
perceiving this inclination of the Prince in 
favour of the Reformation, wrote him a letter 
filled with reproaches and entreaties to con- 
tinue faithful to Rome. <<I am resolved," 
answered Philip, *^to be faithful to the an- 
cient doctrine,--4mt as I find it set forth in 
the Scriptures :" and he proceeded to prove, 
with much clearness of statement, that man 
is justified by faith alone. The monk, con* 
founded, made no reply. *^The Landgrave 
was commonly spoken of as ** the disciple of 
Melancthon."^" 

Other Princes followed the same course. 
The Elector Palatine refused to countenance 
the slightest persecution ; the Duke of Lune- 
burg, nephew of the Elector of Saxony, began 
the Reformation in his dominions; and the 
King of Denmark gave orders that, throughout 
Sleswiek and Holstein, every one should beat 
liberty to worship God according as his con- 
science dictated. 

The Reformation gain^ a victory yet moi^ 
important. A Prince, whose conversion to 
Gospel truth involved consequences most mo- 
mentous to our own times, now etinced a dis- 
position to withdraw from Rome. One day, 
towards the end of June, shortly afler the re- 
turn of Melancthon to WitCemberg, Albert, 
Margrave of Brandenburg, and Grand Master 
of the Tputonie Order, entered Luther's apart* 
ment. This chief of the monastic knigbts 
of Germany, who then govetned Prussia, 
had repaired to the Diet of Nuremburg, to 
invoke the aid of the Empire against Po- 



land. He returned bn>ken in spirit On one 
hand, Osiander's preaching, and the reading 
of the New Testament, had convinced him 
that his monk's vow was contrary to the word 
of God ; on the other, the suppression of the 
national government in Germany had deprived 
him of all hope of obtaining the assistance 
which he had come to solicit What was tc 
be done .... 1 The Saxon councillor, De 
Planitz, in whose company he had left Nu- 
remberg, proposed to him to seek an interview 
with the Keformer. '^ What think yon," said 
the anxious and agitated Prince to Lulher, ** of 
the rule of our order V Luther did not hesi- 
tate $ he saw that a coorse of conduct in 
conformity with the GoB]>el was, also, the 
only means of Saving Prussia. ** Look to God 
for assistance," said he, to the Grand Mas 
ter, <*and reject the senseless and inconsistent 
rule of your order ; put an end to your detesta- 
ble hermaphrodite principality, neither reli- 
gious nor secular;*>'away with mere pretended 
chastity, and seek that which is the true. 
Take a wife— and become the founder of a 
legitimate empire, in the place of that anoma- 
lous monster. '"^'Theeewords set clearly before 
the mind of the Grand Master a state of things 
which he had as yet seen but indistinctly. A 
smile lighted up his countenance ; but he was 
too prudent to give utterance to his thoughts.*" 
Melancthon, who was present, spoke to the 
same effect as Luther, and the Prince set out 
to return to his dominions, leaving the Reform- 
ers in the confident hope that the seed which 
they had sown would stnk down into his heart, 
and one day bring fbrth fruit. 

Thus, as we have seen, Charles the FifUi 
and the Pope had opposed the national assem- 
bly at Spires, fearing lest the Word of God 
should win over all present ; but the Word of 
God was not bound. It was denied n hearing 
in a hall of a town of the Lower Palatinate. 
But what then I — ^it burst forth and spread 
throughout the prorinces, sttrTinff the hearts 
of the people, ^i^tening the Princes and 
developing that Divme power, of which neither 
Bulls nor Ordinances can ever divest it. 

Whilst^ nations and their rulers were thus 
coming to the light, the Reformers were en- 
deavouring to remould every thing bj the in- 
fusion of the true principles of Chnstianity. 
Public worship first engaged their attention. 
The moment, anticipatod bv the Refonner, 
when retumiiiff from the Wartburg, had ar- 
rived : •• Now/' said he, •« that hearts have 
been fortified b^ Divbie Grace, we must put 
away those thmgs which defile the Lord's 
kingdom, and attempt to do somethine in the 
Name of Jesus." He. required that the eom- 
munion should be taken under both kinds ; 
that the Supper should be cleared of every 
thing which jnve to it the character of a sa- 
crifice;"* thatChristians should never assemble 
themselves together without having the woid 
of God preached to them;i'*tfaattheflock, or at 
least the priests and students, should meet 
every morning at Ibnr or five o'clock, to nml 
the Old Testament, and every evening at five 
or six o'clock, to read the Aew Tentament: 
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Uiat on Snndajt the whole ehnrch ahonld 
meet together, rooming and afternoon, and 
that the great object of the aervicee shoald be 
to Bound abroad the Word of God.^'^ 

The church of All Saints, at Wittemberg, 
especially called forth his indignation. In it, 
(to quote the words of Seckendorf,) 9,901 
masses were annually celebrated, and 35,570 
lbs, of wax annually oonsumed. Lather called 
it ** the sacrilege of Tophet." •* There are," 
said he, '< only three or four lazy monks who 
still worship this shameful Mammon ; and if 
I had not restrained the people, this abode of 
all Sabte, or rather of all Devils, would have 
been brought down with a crash such as the 
world has never yet heard." 

It was in connection with this church that 
the conflict b^n. It resembled those ancient 
sanctuaries of heathen worship in £girpt, 
Gaul, and Germany, which were ordained to 
fall, that Christiani^ might be established in 
their place. 

Luther, earnestly desirin? that the mass 
should be abolished in this earned ral, addressed 
to the chapter on the 1st March, 1523, a re- 
quisition to that effect, following it up by a 
second letter datedthe 1 1th July. "> The canons 
having pleaded the Elector^s onlers,-^*^ What, 
in this case, have we to do with the prince's 
orders 1" remarked Luther : ** he is but a se- 
cular prince ; his business is to bear the sword, 
and not to interfere in the mmistry of the Cos- 
pc^.^^Luther here clearly marks the distinction 
between the State and the Church. '* There 
is," said be again, ** but one sacrifice to pot 
away sins, — Christ, who has offered himself 
once for aU; and we are partakers thereof, not 
by any works or sacrifices of ours, — but sole- 
ly through belief of the word of God." 

The Elector, feeling his end approaching, 
was averse from further change. 

But entreaties from o^er quarters came in 
aid of those of Lather. «* It is high time to 
act," wrote the cathedral provost, Jonas, to the 
Elector; **soch a shining forUi of Gospel 
truth, as that which we have at this hour, 
does not ordinarily last longer than a sunbeam. 
Let us then lose no time.'*^ 

This letter of Jonas not having changed the 
Elector*8 views, Luther became impatient; 
he judffed that the time had come to strike the 
final blow, and he addressed a letter of me- 
nace to the chapter. ** I beg of you, as a 
friend ;— I desire and seriously urge it apon 
yoa to put an end to this sectarian worship. 
If you refuse to do so, you shall, God help- 
ing, receive the punishment which you will 
have deserved. I say this for your guidance, 
and i request an immediate reply — ^yes* or no 
— ^before Sunday next, in order that i may 
consider what I have to do. God give you 
grace to follow His light.!^ 

Martih Luthkr, 
" Preacher at Wittembeig." 
** Tkurtday, Dec» 8(&» 1624." 

At this junotuie the reetor, two burgomas- 
ters, and ten councillors, waited upon the 
Dean, snd begged him, in the name of the 
universit J, of £e council, and of the commune 



of Wittemberg, «* to abolish the great and hor* 
rible impiety committed against the majesty 
of God, in the celebraiion of mass." 

The chapter found it necessary to give way, 
and declared that, enlightened by the word of 
God, they acknowledged the abuses which 
had been denounced, and published a new 
order of service, which began to be observed 
on Christmas Day, 1524.™ 

Thus fell the Mass, in this renowned sanc- 
tuary, where it had so long held out against 
the reiterated attacks of the Reformers. The 
Elector Frederic, suffering from gout, and 
drawing near his end, could not, by any 
efforts of his, retard this great triumph of the 
Reformation. He saw in it the will of God, 
and submitted to it The cessation of Ro- 
mish observances, in the church of All Saints, 
hastened their abolition in many of the 
churches of Christendom. In all quarters 
there was similar resistance, but also the like 
victory. Vainly did priests, and even princes, 
in many places, try to interpose obstacles; 
they could effect nothing. 

tt was not alone in public worship that 
the Reformation was ordained to work a 
change. Education was very early asso- 
ciated witii the Reformed Church, and these 
two institutions, in their power to regenerate 
mankind, were alike invigorated by its influ- 
ence. It was in intimate alliance with 
letters that the Reformation had made its 
appearance in the world ; and, in the hour of 
its triumph, it did not forget its ally. 

Christianity is not a mere expansion of 
Judaism ; its great end is not again to envelope 
man, as the Papacy seeks to do, in the 
swaddling bands of outward ordinances and 
man's teaching. Christianity is a new crea 
tion; it takes possession of the inward man, 
and transforms him in the innermost princi- 
ples of his nature ; so that he needeth not 
human teaching, but, by God's help, is able, 
of himself, and by himself, to discern that 
which is tnie, and to do that which is right," 
Heb. viii. U. 

To bring man to that maturity which 
Christ has purchased for him, and to eman« 
cipate him from the tutelage in which Rome 
had so long held him bound, the Reformation 
must needs develope the whole man; and, 
while by the Word of God it regenerated his 
heart and will, it enlightened his understand- 
ing by the study of sacred and profane litera- 
ture. 

Luther understood this ; he felt that to conso- 
lidate the Reformation, he must work on the 
minds of the rising generation, remodel the 
schools, and propagate throughout Christen- 
dom the knowledge necessary for a deep 
study of the Holy Scriptures. This, there- 
fore, was one of the objects oi his life. He 
was especially impressed with this convic- 
tion, at this period of his history, and, accord- 
ing! y^ be addressed a letter to the councillors 
of all the towns in Germany, urginaf them to 
found Christian schools. ^ Dear sirs," said 
he, ^ so much money is annually expended 
in arquebuses, making roads, and construet- 
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i'ng dykes,— liow is it that a little Is not ex- 
pended in paying one or two schoolmasters 
to instruct our poor children 1 God stands 
at the door, ana knocks ; blessed are we if 
we open to Him ! Now-a-days, there is no 
famine of God's word. My dear country- 
men, buy, buy, whilst the market is opened 
before your dwellings. The Word ot God 
and His grace resembles a shower which 
falls and passes on* It fell among the Jews; 
but it passed away, and now they have it no 
longer. Paul bore it with him to Greece; 
but there also it is passed^ and Mahometan- 
ism prevails in its place. It came to Home 
and the Latin territories ; but from thence, it 
likewise departed, and now Rome has the 
Pope,^0 ! Germans, think not that you will 
"never bave that Word taken away from you. 
The little value you put upon it will cause it 
to be withdrawn. Therefore, he who would 
have it, must lay hold upon and keep it. 

" Let our youth be the objects of your 
care," he continued, addressing the magis- 
trates, '^ for many parents are like the ostnch, 
their hearts are hardened against their young, 
and, satisfied with having laid the egg, they 
give themselves no further trouble about it. 
The prosperity of a town does not consist in 
amassing Wealth, erecting walls, buUdinff 
mansions, and the possession of arras. If 
attacked by a party of madmen, its ruin and 
devastation would only be the more terrible. 
Th^ true well-being of a town, its security, 
its strength, is to number within it many 
learned, serious, kind, and well-educated 
citizens. And who is to blame that there 
are found, in our days, so few of this stamp, 
l>ut you, magistrates, who have suffered our 
youm to grow up like the neglected, growth 
of the forest r' 

Luther especially insisted on the necessity 
for the study of literature and languages : 
"We are asked," says he, "what is the use 
of learning Latin, Greek, and Hebrew, when 
we can read the Bible in German 1 But, for 
languages," he replied, "we should never 
have received the Gospel . . Languages are 
the scabbard in which the sword of the Spirit 
is found;*^ they are the casket which holds 
the jewels; they are the vessels which con- 
tain the new wine; they are the baskets in 
which are kept the loaves and fishes which 
are to feed the multitude. If we cease to 
study languages, we shall not only lose the 
Gospel, but, eventually, we shall be unable 
'either to speak or write in Latin or in Ger- 
man. From the hour we throw them aside, 
Christianity may date its decline, even to 
falling again under the dominion of the Pope. 
13 ut now that languages are once more held 
in estimation, they dittuse such light that all 
mankind are astonished — ^and that every one 
may see that the Gospel we preach is almost 
as pure as that of the Apostles themselves. 
The holy Fathers of other days, made many 
mistakes by reason of tlieir ignoranee of lan- 
guages; in our time, some, like the Yaudois 
of Piedmont, do not attach value to the study 
of them; bat tlioagh their doctrine may be 



sound, they ofien fall of the real meaning of 
the Sacred Text; they are without a safe- 
guard against error, and I much fear that 
their faith will not continue pure.'** If a 
knowledge of languages had not ^ven me 
the certainty of the true sense of the Word, I 
might kave been a pious monk, quietly 
preaching the Truth in the obscurity of the 
cloister ; but I should have left Pope, so- 
phists, and their anti-christian power in the 
ascendant."^ 

But Luther's attention was not limited to 
the education of ecclesiastics ; he was desi- 
rous that learning should no longer be con- 
fined to the Church alone ; and proposed to 
extend it to the laity, who had hitherto been 
debarred from it. He suggested the esta- 
blishment of libraries, not lunited merely to 
works and commentaries of scholastic divines 
and Fathers of the Church, but furnished 
with the productions of orators and poets, 
even though heathens, as also with books of 
literature,law, medicine, and history. " Such 
writings," said he, "are of use to make 
known the wonderful works of God." 

This effort of Lutlier is one of the most 
important the Reformation produced. It 
wrested learning from the hands of the 
priests, who had monopolized it, like those 
of Egypt in ancient times, — and rendered it 
accessible to all. From this impulse, derived 
from the Reformation, some of the greatest 
developments of later ages have prc^eeded. 
Literary men^ and scholars of the laity, who 
now-ardays decry the Reformation, forget 
that they are themselves its ofifspring; and 
that, but for its influence, they would at this 
hour be like half-educated children, subject 
to the tyrannical authority of the clergy 
The ReR}rmation recognised the intimats 
connection of all branches of leaminff, re- 
pfiving all to learn, and opening ail the 
avenues to learning. "They who despise 
general literature," said Melancthon, " make 
no more account of sacred theology. Their 
afiected contempt is but a pretext to oonoeal 
their indolence." *** 

The Reformation not only communicated a 
mighty impulse to literature, but served to 
elevate the Arts, although Protes^tism has 
often been reproached as their enemy. Ma- 
ny Protestants have willingly taken up and 
borne this reproach. We will not examine 
whether or not the Reformation oaght to 
glory in it; but will merely remark, that im- 
partial history does not confirm the premises 
on which the clergy rests. Let Roman Ca- 
tholicism pride itself in being morefieivoarable 
than Protestantism to the arts. Be it so: 
Paganism was even more so; while Protes- 
tantism hath somewhat else to srlory in. 
There are some religions in which me dispo- 
sition in man to a taste for the fine arts has a 
place assigned it above that cfiven to his 
moral nature. Christianity is aistinguished 
from these, by the fact that the moral element 
is its essence. Christian principle manifests 
itself, not in, productions ef the fine arts, bat 
u the fruits of a Christian life. Every seet 
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that foigets this bearing of Cfaiistianity upon 
moFftls, foifeits its claim to the pame of 
Christian, Rome has not entirely renounced 
this essential characteristic, but Protestant- 
ism cherishes it in far greater purity. It 
takes pleasure in deep acquaintance with 
morals, discriminating religious actions not 
by their outward appearance and e0eot upon 
the imagination, but according to their iidie- 
rent worth, and their bearing upon the con- 
science; so that, if theJPapacy is strongly 
marked as an esthetic system, as has been 
proved by an able writer. Protestantism is 
equally oharacteriaed as a moral system,^' 

NoTertheless, the Reformation, while pri- 
marily appealing to the moral sense, addressed 
the whole man. We have seen how it spoke 
to his understanding, and what it did for lite- 
rature : it spoke also to his HnsiinUt^ and 
imagifiaUonj and thereby contributed to the 
development of the Arts. The Church waa 
no longer composed exclusively of priests and 
friars; it was the assembly of the faithful; 
all were to take part in the woilship ; and con- 
gregational singing was to take the plaoe of 
the priests' chanting. Luther, in translating 
the Psalms, had in view their adaptation to 
be sung in the churches. Thus a taste for 
Music was disseminated throuffbout the nation. 

«' Next to theology," said JLuther, '« it is to 
Mime that I give the highest place and the 
greatest hononr.^^ A scfaoo]master,'*he added, 
«^ou^ht to know how to sii^; without this 
quaUfieatioD I would hive nothing to do with 
him." ^ 

One day, when some fine music was per* 
formhng, he exclaimed in transport, « If our 
Losd God has shed forth such wondrous gifU 
on this earth, which is n9 better than a Sark 
nook^ what may we not expect in that eternal 
life in which we shall be perfected V From 
the days of Luther, the con^egated worship- 
pers have taken part in the singing; the Bible 
has been the great theme of their songs, and 
the impulse communicated at that period of 
the Reformation, has more recently produced 
those noMe Oratorios, which have carried the 
art to its highest point of attainment. 

Poetry participated in the movement In 
singing the praises of God, Christians were 
not willing to restrict themselves to simple 
renderings of ancient hymns. The souls of 
Luther and his contemporaries, elevated by 
faith to the most sablime contemplations, 
roused to enthusiasm by the dangers and 
struggles which incessantly threatened the 
infant Church, inspired by the poetry of the 
Old and the hope of the New Testament, 
soon began to pour out their feelings in reli- 
gious songs, in which poetry and music joined, 
and blended their most heavenly accents; and 
thus were heard reviving, in the sixteenth 
century, the hymns which, in the first century, 
soothed the sufierings of the martyrs. In 
ld23, Luther, as we have already said, conse- 
crated it to commemorate the martyrs of Brus- 
sels ; others of the children of the Reformer 
tion followed his example. Many were the 
hymns composed, and rapidly circulated 



amoi^ the people, and greatly did thev con- 
tribute to arouse their slumbering minds. It 
was in this same year Hans Sack composed 
the *^ NighiingaU of WitlembergJ*^ It repre- 
sented the teaching that had been curr^t in 
the Church for four centuries as a moonlight 
time of wandering in the deserts. But the 
nightingale proclaimed the dawn, and soaring 
above the morning mist, sane the praise of day* 

Whilst lyric poesy was thus deriving from 
the Befprmation its loftiest inspiration* eatiri* 
cal verses and dramas, from the pen of Hut- 
ten, Muraer, and Manuel, were attacking the 
most flagmnt coiruptioqs. 

It is to the Reformatbn that the great poeta 
of Enffland, Germany, and perhaps of Franc^ 
are kSiebted for the highest flights of their 
muse. 

Painting was, of all the arts, the least af« 
fected by the Reformation. This, neverthe- 
less, was renovated, andf as it were, hallowed 
by that universal movement which was then 
communicated to all the powers of man. The 
great master of that age, Luqas Cranach, set- 
tled at Wittemberg, and became tlie pamter 
of the Reformation* We have seen how k§ 
represented the points of contrast between 
Christ and Antichrist, (the Pope,). and waf 
thus among the most influential instruments 
in that change by which the nation was trans^ 
formed. As soon a^ he had received new 
convictions, he demoted his chastened pencil 
solely to paintings in faarmboy with th^ 
thoughts of a Christian, and gave to groups 
of children, represented as blessed by the Sar 
viour, that peculiar grace with which he had 
previously invested legendary saints. 

Albert Durer was one of those who were 
attracted by the Word of Truth, and from that 
time a new impulse was given to his genius, 
^is master-pieces were produoed subsequerU^ 
ly to conversion. It might bave been disr 
cemed, from the style in which he thencefoiv 
ward depicted the Evangelists end Apostles, 
that the Bible bad been restored to the people* 
and that the painter derived thence a depth, 
power, life, ami dignity, which he never would 
have found within himself. ^^ 

It must, however, be admitted, that, of all 
the arts. Painting is that one whose influence 
upon religion is most open to well-founded and 
strong objection. We see it continually con- 
nect^ with grievous immorality or pernicioits 
error ; and those who have studied history, or 
visited Italy, will look for nothing in this art 
of benefit to human-kind. Our general re» 
mark holds good, however, notwithstanding 
this exception. 

Thus every thing progressed, arts, litera- 
tnte, parity of worship— and the minds of 
prince and people. But this glorious barmen- 
ny, which the Gospel, in its revival, every- 
where produced, was on the eve of being dis- 
turbed. The melody of the Wittemberg 
Nightingale was broken in upon by the howl- 
ing of the tempest and the roaring of lions. 
In a momenta cloud overspread Germany, and 
a brilliant day was succeeded by a night of 

profound darkness. 
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A polHteal ferment, tctj different from that 
which the Gospel brings with it, had long 
been secretly working in the Empire. Sink' 
ing tinder secular and ecclesiastical oppression, 
ana, in some of the states, forming part of the 
seignearial property and liable to sale with it, 
the people began to threaten to rise in insnr- 
rection, and burst their fetters. This spirit of 
resistance had shown itself long before the 
Reformation, by yarious symptoms; and e^en 
at that time a feeling of religion had mingled 
with the political elements of resistance. It 
was impossible, in the sixteenth century, to 
keep asunder two principles so intimately as- 
sociated with the existence of nations. In 
Holland, at the close of the preceding centu- 
ry, the peasantry had made an insurrection, 
representing on their banners a loaf of bread 
Imd a cheese, th6 two staple articles of their 
poor country. The •• alHance of ike theu^^^ 
showed itself first in the neighbourhood of 
Spires, in 1503 ; and in 1513, being encou- 
raged by the priests, it was re-acted at Bris- 
gau. In 1514, Wurtemburg was the scene of 
**the league of poor Conrad," which had for 
its 6bject to sustain, by the rerolt, ** the right 
of God." In 1515, Carinthia and Hungary 
had been the theatre of terrible commotions. 
These seditious movements had been arrested 
hy torrents of blood ; but no relief had been 
afforded to the people. A political reform 
was, therefore, not less eridently needed than 
religious reform. In this the people were 
right ; but it must be admitted, that tney were 
ndt ripe for its enjoyment 

Since the commencement of the Reforma- 
tion these popular ferments had not been re- 
peated; men's minds were absorbed with 
other thoughts. Luther, whose penetrating 
eye had discerned the condition of the people's 
minds, had, from bis tower in the Wartburg, 
addressed to them some serious exhortations, 
of a nature to pacify their agitated feelings:— 

** Rebellion," he observed, ^* never obtains 
for us the benefit wd seek, and God condemns 
it. What is rebellion 1 is it not to revenge 
oneself? The devil tries hard to stirnp to 
rebellion such as embrace the Gospel, that it 
may be covered with reproach \ but they who 
have rightly received the truths I ha^'d preach- 
ed, will not be found in rebellion.*'^ 

The aspect of things cave cause to fear that 
the popular ferment cocJd not be much longer 
restrained. The gtnremment which Frederic 
«f Saxony had taken pains to form, and which 
possessed the nation's confidence, was broken 
up. The Emperor, whose enervy would per- 
haps have supplied tlie place of the infiuence 
of the national administration, was absent; 
the princes, whose union had always consti- 
tuted the strength of Germany, were at vari- 
ance ; and the new manifestos of Charles the 
Fifth against Luther, by excluding all hope 
of a future reconciliation, deprived the Re- 
former of much of the moral infiuence, by 
which, in 1532, he had succeeded in calming 
the tempest. The barrier, which had hitherto 
withstood the torrent, being swept away, its 
fury could no longer be restrained. 



The religions movement did not give birdi 
to the political agitation ; but in some quar- 
ters it was drawn into, and went along* with 
its swelling tide. We might perhaps, go far- 
ther, and acknowledge mat the movement 
which the Reformation communicated to the 
popular mind, added strength to the discon- 
tent which was everywhere fermenting. The 
vehemence of Luther's writings, his bold 
words and actions, and the stern truth be 
spake, not only to t^ Pope and the pr^ates, 
but even to the nobles, must needs have con- 
tributed to inflame minds that were already 
in a state of considerable excitement. Tlias 
Erasmus failed not to remind him, ** We are 
now gathering the fhiitsofyoorteacbin^."*^ 
Moreover, the animating truths of the Ooo- 
pd, now fully brought to light, stirred all 
bosoms, and filled them with, nopeful antici- 
pations. But there were many unrenewed 
nearts which were not prepared by a chan^ 
of thought for the faith and liberty of a Ohne- 
tian. They were quite willing to cast oflf the 
yoke of Rome, but thev had no desire to take 
upon them tiie yoke of Christ. Thus« when 
the Princes who espoused the cause of Rome 
endeavoured, in their anger, to crush the Re- 
formation, those who were really Christians 
were enabled patiently to endure those emel 



persecutions ; while uie majority were roused 
to resistance, and broke forth in tumuhs ; and, 
finding their desires opposed in one direction, 
they sou^t vent for them in anotfier. ** Why 
is it," said they, **• wken the Church invites 
all men to a glorious liberty, that servitude is 
perpetuated in the state! When the Gospel 
inculcates nothing but gentleness, why should 
Governments rufe only by force!" Unhap- 
pily, at the very period when a reformation 
of religion was hailed with joy, alike by 
nobles and people, a political reformation, on 
the contrary, encountered the opposition of 
the most powerful of the nation. And whilst 
the former had the Gospel for its rule and 
basis, the latter had erelonff no principles 
or motives but violence aiul insnbieetion. 
Hence, while, the one was kept within the 
bounds of truth, the other rapidly overpassed 
all bounds, like an impetuous torrent bursting 
its banks. But to deny that the Reformation 
exerted an indirect influence on the commo- 
tions which then disturbed the Empire, would 
subject the historian to the chaive of partiality. 
A iire had been lighted up in Uermany by re- 
ligious discussions, from which it was scarcely 
possible but that some sparks should escape 
which were likely to inflame the p<^nlar 
minds. 

The pretensions of a handful of fanatics 
to Divine inspiration added to the danger. 
Whilst the Reformation constantly appe^ed 
from the authority claimed by the Church to 
the real authority of the Sacred Word, those 
enthusiasts rejected, not only the authority 
of the Church, but that of Scripture also; 
they began to speak only of an inward Word, 
an internal revelation from God; and, un- 
mindful of the natural corraptioa of their 
hearts, they abandoned themselTes to the 
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tnioxicatitfn ci Bpiritaal pride, and imagioed 
themaelyes to be saiiits. 

''The 8acied Writings,'* said Lnthert 
**were treated by them as a dead letter, and 
their cry was, «The Spirit! the Spirit 1* Bot 
assuredlj, I, ibr one, will not follow whither 
I heir spirit is leading them! May God, in 
His mercy, preserve me from a Church in 
which there are only such saints.*^! wish to 
lie in fellowship with the humble, the weak, 
the sick, who know and feel their sin, and 
sigh and cry continually to God from ^e 
bottom of their hearts to obtain oomfort and 
deliverance.'* These words of Luther have 
a depth of meaning, and indicate the chanse 
which his views weve undergoing as to the 
nature of the Church. They at the same 
tune show how opposed the religious prin- 
ciples of the rebels wens to the leligious 
principles of the Reformation. 

The most noted of these enthusiasts was 
Thomas Munzer: he was not without talent, 
had read his Bible, was of a aealoas tempeia- 
ment, and might have done good if he had 
been able to gather vm his agitated thoughts, 
and attain to settled peace of conscience. 
But with little knowledge of his own heart, 
and wanting in true humility, he was taken 
up with the desire of reforming the world, 
and, like the generality of enthusiasts, for^t 
that it was with himself he should begin. 
Certain mystical writings which he had r^id 
in hie youth, had given a false direetlon to 
his thoughts. He made his first appearance 
in public at Zwickau; quitted Wittemberg 
on iiUther^s return thither, not satisfied to 
hold a secondary place in the general esteem, 
and became pastor of the small town of Al- 
stadt, in Tliuringia. Here he could not long 
remain quiet, but publicly chaired the Re- 
formers with establishing by their adherence 
to the written Word, a species of Popery, and 
with forming churches which were not pure 
and holy. 

«< Luther," said he, *• has liberated men's 
conscieneee from the Papal yoke; but he has 
left them in a carnal liberty, and has not led 
them forward in spirit towards God."**' 

He considered himself as called of God to 
remedy this great evil. The revelations of 
the Spiriif according to him, were ihe means 
by which the Reformation he was charged 
with should be effected. <* He who hath the 
Spirit," said he, "hath trae faith, alffaoudi 
he should never once in all his life see the 
Holy Scriptures. The heathen and the Turks 
are better prepared to reeeive the Spirit than 
many of those Christians who call us enthii- 
siasts." This remaric was directed against 
Luther. "In order to receive the Spirit," 
continued he, "we must mortify the flesh; 
wear sackcloth; neglect the body; be of a 
sad countenance; keep silence;'^ forsake the 
haunts of men; and implore God to vouch- 
safe to us an assurance of his favour. Then 
it is that God will come unto us, and talk 
with US, as he did of old with Abraham, 
Isaac, and Jacob. If He were not to do so, 
41 



he would not deserve our regard.* I have 
received from God the commission to gather 
toother His elect in a holy and eternal 
umon." 

The a^tation and ferment which were 
working in men's minds were not a little 
favouraole to the spread of these enthusiastic 
ideas« Men love the marvellous and what* 
ever flatten their pride. MClnzer, having 
inoculated with his own views a portion of 
his flock, abolished the practice ot chanting 
and all the other cetemonies annexed to pul^ 
liCi worship. He maintained that to obey 
princes '^devoid of underatanding," was to 
serve, at one and the same time, God and 
Belial; and then setting oflf at the head of 
his parishioners to a chapel in the neighbour- 
hood of Alstadt, to which pilgrims wera ac- 
customed to resort from all quarters, he total- 
ly demolished it. After- this exploit, beinff 
obliged to leave the country, he wandered 
from place to place in Germany, and came as 
far as Switaerland, everywhere carrying with 
him, and communicating to all whogave ear 
to him, the project of a general revolution. 
Wherever he went he found men's minds 
prepared. His words were like gunpowder 
cast upon burning coals, and a violent explo 
sion quickly ensuDd. 

Lather, who had rejected the warlike en* 
terprises of Sickingen,t could not be led 
away by the tumultuous movements of the 
peasantry. Happily for social wder, the 
Go$pei kept him from falling into this enor; 
for what would have been the consequences, 
had he cast his extensive influence mto the 
scale 1 ... He resolutely mainlplned the 
distinction between spiritual and secular 
matters; constantly afllrming that it was to 
immortal souls that Christ gave liberty by 
His word ; and while, on the one lumd, he im* 
pugned the authority of the Church, he, on 
the other, with equal courages, stood up for 
the power of rulers, ** A Christian," said he, 
** ought to suffer a hundred deaths rather 
than be mixed up in the least degree with 
the revolted peasantry." He wrote to the 
Elector: '* It gives me indescribable satisfao- 
tion that these enthusiasts themselves boast, 
to all who will give ear to them, that they do 
not belong to us. * It is,' sa^ they, * the Spi- 
rit which impels us;' to which I reply, 'that 
it must be an evil spirit, that hnus no other 
fruits than the pillage of convents and 
churches^' the greatest robbers on this earth 
miffht easily do as much as that." 

At the same time, Luther, who desired for 
others the liberty that he claimed for himself, 
was dissuading the Prince from resorting to 
severe measures. **Let them preach what 
they will, and against whom they please," 
said he, '*for it is the Word of God alone 
which must go forth and give them battle. 

* The ezpreBsioR used by Munzer ia low and 
irreverent : Er wollt in Gott scheissen wenn er 
nicht mit ihm redet, wie mit Abraham. (Hist, of 
Mlinzer, by Melancthon.) 

t Book I. p. 35. 
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If the spirit in them h% the true Spirit, any 
severities of outs will be unaTailing ; bat u 
our Spirit be the true. He wlU not fear their 
violence ! Let us leave the Spirits to struggle 
and contend^* A few, perhaps, may he se- 
duced. In every battle there are some 
wounded ; but he who is faithful in the fight 
shall receive the erown. Nevertheless, if 
they have recourse to the sword, let your 
Highness prohibit it, and command them to 
quit your dominions.'* 

The insurrection commenced in the districts 
of the Black Forest, near the sources of the 
Danube, a country that had been often ^ 
tiieatre of popular commotions. On the 19th 
July, 1524, the Thurffovian peasantry rose 
against the Abbot of ifeichenau, who had rs- 
fued to appoint over them an evangelical 
preacher. Shortly after this, several thou- 
sand of them collected round the small town 
of Tenger,-— their object being to libemte an 
ecclesiastic who was there imprisoned. The 
insurrection spread, with inconceivable rapi- 
dity, from Suabta as far as^ the Rhenish pro- 
vinces, Franeonia, Thuringia, and Saxony. 
In January, 1525, all these countries were m 
a state of open insurrection. 

Towards the close of that month, the pea- 
santry put forth a declaration in twelve 
articles, wherein they claimed the liberty of 
choosing their own pastors, the abolition of 
small tithes, servitude, and the taxes on in* 
heritanoe; the right to hunt, fish, cut wood, 
te. Each demand was backed by a passage 
from the Bible: and they concluded with the 
words,-^** If we are wrong, let Luther set us 
lifAtt by the Scrintures.*' 

They requested to have the opinion of the 
divines of Wittemberg. Melancthon and 
Luther each gave his Judgment separately ; 
and the decision of each reminds us of the 
difference that marked their characters. Me- 
lancthon, who regarded any disturbance as a 
serious crime, overstepped the limits of his 
habitual mildness, and seemed to labour to 
express the strength of his indignation. Ac- 
cording to him, the peasantry were public 
criminals, on whom he invoked all laws, — 
divine and human. If amicable eommunica- 
tiens should fail of effect, he would have the 
magistrates to pursue them, as they would 
robbers and assassins. <« Nevertheless,** adds 
he, — f and some one feature, at least, we need 
to find, that shall remind us of Melancthon,) 
— ^Uhink of the orphant before you have 
recourse to capital punishment!** 

Luther took the same view of the revolt as 
Melancthon; but he had a heart which 
deeply felt for the miseries of the people. 
He manifested, on this occasion, a noble im- 
partiality, and frankly spoke truth to both 
parties. He first addressed the princes, — 
ahd more particulariy the bishops :— 

" It is you," said he, " who have caused 
the revolt; it is your declamations against 
the Gospel, it is your guilty oppression of the 
poor of the flock,— which have driven tlie 
people to despair. My dear Lords, it is not 
tlie peasants who have risen against your-4t ! 



is God himself who h opposing jma mad- 
ness.^^The peasants are but instruments he 
is employing to humble you. l^iak not you 
can escape Sie punishment reserved for you. 
Even though you should snoceed in etxtermi- 
nating ail the peasantry, God could from 
these stones raise up others to chastise your 
pride. If I were bent on avenging my own 
wrongs, 1 might laugh in my sleeve^^-and 
quietly look on, whue the peasantry were 
acting^-*or even inflame their ragor— but the 
Lord keep me from it! My dear Lords, Ux 
the love <^ God ! calm your irritation ;— -giant 
reasonable conditions to these poor people, 
as frenzied and misled persons ;•— ^ippease 
these commotions by gentle methods, lest 
they give birth to a oon&igration which shall 
set aU Germany in a flame. Some of their 
twelve artiolea contain just and reasonable 
demands.*' 

Such an exordium was calculated to gain 
for Luther the confidence of the peasantiTt 
and to induce them to listen to the truths 
which he was about to press upon theou 
After admitting that some of their demands 
were founded in justice, he declared &at re- 
bellion ¥ras the act of heathens: that Chris* 
tians were called to suffer, not to fight : that 
if they persisted in their revolt in the name 
of the Gospel, but eontmiy to the very pre- 
cepts of the Gospel, he should consider them 
as worse enemies than the Pone. ^The 
Pope and the Emperor,*' continued he, ^ com- 
bined against me; but the more the Emperor 
and the Pope stormed, the more did the G<»- 

r)l make its way. Why was thist Because 
neither took un the sword, nor called for 
vengeance, nor nad recourse to tumult or 
revolt; I committed all to God,— «nd waited 
for him to interpose bj his mighty power. 
The Christian conflict is not to m carried on 
by sword or arquebuss, but by endurance and 
^e cross. Christ, their Captain, would not 
have his servants smite with the swordy-— be 
was hanged upon a tree." 

But in vain did Luther inculcate these 
Christian .precepts. The people, under the 
influence of the inflammatory haranffues of 
the leaders of the revolt, were deaf to the 
words of the Reformer. '* He is playing the 
hypocrite,*' said they, <^and natters the 
nobles :— he has himself made war against 
the Pope, and yet expects that we should 
submit to our oppressors.** 

Instead of subsiding, the insurrection grew 
more formidable. At Weinsberg, Count 
Louis of Helfenstein, and the seventy men 
under his command, were doomed to deatlu 
A body of peasantry drew up in close ranks, 
with advanced pikes, whilst others drove the 
Count and his retainers against the points of 
this forest of weapons.*^' The wife of the ill- 
fated Helfenstein, a natoral daughter <^ the 
Emperor Maximilian, holding her infiwt in 
her arms, implored them, on bended knees, to 
spare the life of her husband, and vainly 
endeavoured to avert this barbarous murder. 
A lad who had served under the Count, and 
had afterwards joined the rebels, gamboled 
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in mockery befoitB Kfan, and played ike dead 
march upon his fif^d, as if he had been leading 
his victims in a dance* All perished; the 
infant was wounded in its mether*s arms, and 
she herself tfirown npon a dungn^rt, and 
thus conveyed to Heilhronn. 

At the news of these atrocities, a cry of 
horror was uttered by the friends of the Re- 
formation, and Luther's feeling heart was 
violently agitated. On one hand, the pea- 
santry, ridicttlinff his counsel, asserted that 
they had a revelation from Htoven,— impi- 
onsly perverted the threatnings contained in 
the Old Testament, — ^proclaimed an equality 
of conditions, and a community of goods,— 
defended their cause with fire and sword, and 
noted in barbarous executions. On the other 
hand, the enemies of the Reformation, with 
malicious sneer, inquired if the Reformer did 
not know that it was easier to kindle a fire 
than to extinguish it Indignant at these 
excesses, and alarmed at the thought that 
they might check the progress of the Gospel, 
Luther no longer hesitated ; he laid aside his 
former forbearance, and denounced the rebels 
with all the energy of his character, over- 
passing, perhaps, the just bounds within 
which ne should have contained himself. 

"The [jeasantry," said he, "are gnilty o^ 
three horrible crimes against God and men; 
and thus deserve both the death of the body 
and that of the soul. In the first place, they 
rebel against their rulers, to whom they have 
sworn allegiance; next, they rob and plunder 
convents and caslles; and, to crown all, they 
cloak their crimes under the profession of the 
Gospel ! If you neglect to sh6ot a mad dog, 
yourself and all your neighbours will perish. 
He who dies in the cause of the magistrates 
will be a true martyr, provided he fight with 
a good conscience." 

Luther then proceeds to comment sererely 
npon the guilty violence of the peasantry, in 
compelling simple and peaceable men to Join 
their ranks, afid thus brindng them into the 
same condemnation. He men proceeds: >*0n 
this account, my deair Lords, I conjure you to 
interpose for the deliverance of these poor peo* 
pie. I say to him who can bear arms, strike, 
and kill. If thou shouldst fall, thou canst 
not have a more blessed end ; for thou meet- 
est death in the service of God, and to save 
thy neighbour from hell.' "' 

Neither gentle nor violent measures could 
arrest the popular torrent. The church bells 
were rung no longer for divine worship. 
Whenever their deep and prolonged sounos 
were heard in country places, it was known 
as the tocsin, and all flew to arms. 

The people of the Black Forest had enrol- 
led themselves under John Muller of Bulgen- 
hach. With an imposing aspect, wrapped in 
a red cloak, and wearing a red cap, this chief 
daringly proceeded from village to village, 
followed by his peasantrv. Behind him, on 
a wagon, decorated with boughs and ribands, 
was exhibited a tri-coloured flag, black, red^ 
and white,— the standard of revolt. A he- 
rald, similarly deo(»ated, read alond the twelve 



aitioleet and iBvited Hm people to join in tfaif 
insurrection. Whoever refused to do so, wan 
lianished from the comnMinity. 

Their progress, wiiich at first was pacific^' 
became more and more alarming. " We 
must," they exclaimed, *^ compel the lords of 
the Soil to submit to our conditions" — ^and by 
way of bringing tbsm to eompliance th^ 
proceeded to break open the granaries, empty 
the cellare, drew the fish-ponds, demolish thie 
castles of the nobles, and set fire to the eon* 
vents. Opposition had* inflamed to frensy 
these misguided men: Equality could no 
longer satisfy tbein;— -they thireted for blood ; 
and swore to make every man who wore » 
spur bite the dust 

At the approach of the peasantry, thos^ 
towns which were incapable of wtthstandingf 
a siege opened their gates, and made common 
cause with them, in eyery place they en- 
tered, the images of the saints were defaced-^ 
the crucifixes broken to pieeesy— •while wo^ 
men, armed with weapons, passed through th« 
streets threatening the Uves of the monks* 
Beaten and repulsed in one place, they re- 
assembled in another^ and braved the most 
formidable regular troops. 

A committee chosen by the peasants sta^ 
tioned themselves at Heilbrun.- The Counts 
of Lowenstein were captured, stript, and 
clothed in common blouse, a white staff was 
placed in their hands, and they were com- 
pelled to swear adhesion to the twelve articles^ 
*^ Brother George, and you, brother Albert,'' 
said a brazier to the Counts of Hohenlohe, 
who visited their camp, ** swear to us to act 
the part of brothera-i-ter yourselves are now 
peasants and no longer lords." Equality of 
ranks, that dream of democrats, was esta^ 
blished in aristocratic Germainy. 

Many persons of the upper classes, some 
from fear, and some from motives of ambi- 
tion, joined the insurrectidn. The celebrated 
Gotz of Berlichingen finding himself unable 
to maintain his authority ov^r his vassals, 
prepared to seek a refuge in the states of the 
Elector of Saxony, but his wife, who vnis 
then in child-bed, wishing to keep him at 
home, concealed from him the Elector's letter* 
Gotz, hemmed in on all sides, was compelled 
to put himself at the head of the rebel lorees. 
On the 7th of May, the peasants entered 
Wurtzbnrg, where they were received with 
acclamations. The troops of the princes and 
of the knights of Suabia and Franconia, who 
were stationed in that city, evacuated it, and 
withdrew in confusion wtthin the citadel,*— 
the last refiige of the nobility. 

But already had the commotion spread to 
other parts of Germany. Spires, the Palati- 
nate, Alsace, Hesse, had adopted the twelve 
articles, and the peasants threatened Bavaria, 
Westphalia, the l^rol, Saxony, and Lorraine. 
The Margrave of Baden, having scornfully 
rejected the articles, was compelled to seek 
refuge in flighu The Coadjutor of Fulda 
acceded to them with a laugh. The smaller 
towns submitted, alleging that they had no 
spears to resist the insurgents. Mentz, Treves* 
3i2 
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Frankfort, obtained the imraanities on which- 
they bad insisted. 

Throughoat the Empire, a wide-spreading 
rerolutton was in full career. The eoclesias- 
tieal and secular privileges, which bore so 
heavily on the peasantry, were to be snp- 
pressed ; church property was to be diverted 
to secular uses, to indemnify the chiefs, and 
meet the exisencies of the state ; taxes were 
to be abolished, with exception of a tribute 
payable every ten years ; the power of the 
Emperor, as recognised by the New Testa* 
ment, was to be maintained supreme ; all other 
reigning princes were to come down to the 
level of citizens; sixty^four free courts were 
to be instituted, and men of all ranks to be 
eligible as judges; all conditioBS were tore^ 
turn to their primitive positions; theclergj 
were to be restricted to the pastorship of their 
several churches; princes and knights were 
to be defenders of the weak ; uniform weights 
and measures were to be introduced ; and one 
Ooin to be struck, and be the only currency 
of the whole Empire. 

Meanwhile, the nobles were recovering 
from their first stupor, and George Tnichsess, 
commander-in-chief of the Imperiad forces, 
advanced in the direction of the lake of Con- 
stance. On the 7th of May, he drove batk 
the peasants at Beblingen, and directed his 
march upon the town of Weinsberg, where 
tiie unfortunate Count of Helfenstein had lost 
his life. He set fire to it, and burned it to 
the ground, giving orders that its ruins should 
be left as alasting memorial of the treason 
of iu inhabitants. At Fnrfeld, he efiected a 
junction with the Elector Palatine and the 
Elector of Treves, and the combined aimy 
advanced upon Franeonia. 

The Frauenburg, the citadel of Wurtzburg, 
had held out for the cause of the nobles, and 
the main army of the peasants still lay before 
its wails. On receiving intelligence of the 
approach of Truchsess, they resolved on an 
assault, and on the 15th of May, at nine in 
the evening, the trumpets sounded, the tri- 
colour flag was unfurled, and the peasants 
rushed to the assault with frightful shouts. 
Sebastian Kotenhan, one of the stanchest 
partisans of the Reformation, was command- 
ant in the castle. He had organized the 
means of defence on an efilicient footing, and 
when he harangued the soldiers and exhorted 
them to repel the attack, they had all sworn 
to do so, raising their three finders towards 
heaven. A fierce struggle ensued. The reck- 
less and despairing eSbrts of the peasants 
were answered from the walls of the fortress 
by petards simI showers of sulphur and boil« 
jng pitch* and discharges of cannon. The 
peasants, thus struck by their unseen enemy 
from behind the ramparts, for an instant fal- 
tered, but their fury rose above it all. Night 
closed in, and the contest still raged. The 
fortress, lighted up by a thousand battle-fires, 
seemed, in the darkness of the night, to re- 
semble a towering giant pouring forth flames, 
and contending u the midst of bursts of 



thimder for ifae aalf«tion of ihe Empire frooa 
the savage bravery of infuriated hordes. At 
two in me morning, the peasants, foiling in 
ail their efforts, at last retreated. 

They tried to open negotiations with the 
garrison, on the one side, and with Tmchsese, 
who was approaching at the head of his army, 
on (be other. Bat negotiation was not their 
forte. Violence, and conquest offered their 
only chance of safety. After some hesitation, 
they decided to advance against the Imperial 
forces; bat the cannon and charges of the 
Imperial cavalry made fearful havoc in th^ 
ranks. On reaching Konigshofen, they were 
completely routed^ Then it was that the 
princes, nobles, and bishops, cruelly abusing 
their victory, gave loose to uiiheard-of cruel- 
ties. Those who were taken prisoners were 
hanged at the road-side. Tlie bisbop of 
Wurtzburg, who had taken flight, returning 
to bis diooese, passed over it, attended by ex- 
ecutioners, who shed, without distinction, the 
blood of rebels, and of such as were living 
Quietly in subjection to God*s word. Gotz 
ae BerlichinffMi was sentenced to imprison- 
ment for life. The Margrave Casimir of 
Anspach, deprived of their sight no less than 
eighty peasants, who, in the rebel lion, had 
declarea with an oath that their e^es should 
never look upon that prince,-— castug the vio- 
tims of his cruelty on the wide world, blind* 
and holding each other by the hand, to grope 
their way, and beff their bread. The unfor- 
tunate youth who had placed, on his fife, the 
death-march of Helfenstein, was chained to 
a stake, and a fire lighted round him, — the 
knights bein^ present, and laughing at his 
horrid contortions. 

Everywhere, public worabip was restored, 
under its ancient forms. In the most flourish 
ing and populous districts of the Empire, the 
traveller was horror-struck with the sight of 
heaps of dead bodies and smoking ruins. 
Fifty thousand had perished; and almost 
everywhere the people lost what little liberty 
they had previously possessed. Such, in 
Southern Uermany, was the dreadful result 
of theRevolU 

But the evil was not confined to the south 
and west of Germany. Munzer, after travers- 
ing part of Switzerland, Alsace, and Suabia, 
had again turned his steps towards Saxony. 
Some townsmen of Mulhausen, in Thuringia, 
invited him to their town and elected him a5 
their pastor. The Town-council having of- 
fered resistance, Munzer degraded it, appoint- 
ing another in its stead, composed of his own 
friends, and presided over by himself. Con- 
temning the Christ full of grace, whom Lu- 
ther preached, and resolvM on recourse to 
violent means, his cry was,—'* We must ex- 
terminate with the sword, like Joshua, the 
Canaanitish nations.^* He set on foot a com- 
munity of goods, and pillaged tbeconvents.'^ 
" Munzer," wrote Luther to Amsdorf, on tlie 
11th of April, 1525, ^Manzer is king and 
emperor of Mulhausen, and no longer its paa- 
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tor.^* Th» lowttst ctaMeB CMsed to work. 
If any one wanted a piece of- cloth, or a sap- 
ply of corn, he asked his richer neighbour : 
if the latter refused, the penalty was hanging. 
Mulhausen being a free town, Mdnzer exer- 
cised his power, unmolested, for nearly a year. 
The reToit of Southern Gennany led him to 
imagine that the time was come' to extend his 
neiMT kingdom. He cast some large guns in 
the convent of the Franciscans, and exerted 
himself to raise the peasantry and miners of 
Mansfeld. •* When wUl you shake off your 
slumbers,*' said he, in a fanatical address: 
«* Arise, and fi|^t the batUe of the Lord! — 
Tlie time is come. — ^France, Gennany, and 
Italy, are up and doing. Forward, Forward, 
Forward! — Dran^ Dran^ Drtmt Heed not 
the cries of the ungodly. They will weepr 
like children, — but be yon nitiless.— ./>ran, 
Dran^ Dranl^^Yue bums;^*]et your swords 
be ever tinged with blood !'^-^Z>rvm, Dran^ 
Drttn! — Work while it is day." The letter 
iwas signed ** MOnzer, God*s servant against 
the ungodly." 

The country people, eager for plunder, 
flocked in crowds to his standard. Through- 
out the districts of Mansfeld, Stolberg, 
Sch-warzburg, Hesse, and Brunswick, the 
peasantry rose en moMBe. The convents of 
Michelstein, Ilsenburg, Walkenried, Rossle- 
ben, and many others in the neighbourhood 
of the Hartz momitains, or in the plains of 
Thuringia were plundered. At Reinhards- 
brunn, uie place which Luther had once visit- 
ed, the tombs of the ancient iandarraves were 
violated, and the library destroyea. 

Terror spread lair and wide. Even at Wit- 
temberfr, some anxiety began to be felt. The 
Doctors who had not feared Emperors nor 
Pope felt themselves tremble in presence of a 
madman. Curiosity was all alive to the ac- 
counts of what was going on, and watched 
ev^ery step in the progress of the insurrection. 
Melancthon wrote— "We are here in immi- 
nent danger. If Milnzer be successful, it is 
all o^er with us ; unless Christ should appear 
for our deliverance. Munzer's progress is 
marked by more than Scythian cruelty. ^His 
threats are more dreadful than I can tell you." 

The pious Elector had hesitated long what 
steps he should take. M(inzer had exhorted 
him, as well as the other reigning princes, to 
be converted: "Forj" said he, ♦* their 4ime is 
come :" and he had signed his Tetters — *^ MUn- 
xer, armed with the sword of Gideon." It 
was Fredericks earnest desire to try gentle 
methods for reclaiming these deluded men. 
Dangerously ill, he had written on the 14th 
of April, to his brother John—" Possibly more 
than one cause for insurrection has been 
given to these wretched people. Oh, in many 
ways are the poor oppresaea by their tempo- 
ral as well as by their spintual rulers!" 
And when his councillors adverted to Uie hu- 
miliations, confusions, and dangers to which 
he would expo^ himself by neglecting to 
stifle the rebellion in its infency,he made an- 
swer — **In my time, I have been a potent 
fSector, with horses and chariots in gteat 



abundance, — i£^ at this time, God will take 
them away, I will go on foot."*^ 

Philip, the young Landgrave of Hesse, was 
the firet of the reigning princes who took up 
aims. His knights and retainers swore to live 
or die with him. Having put the afiairs of his 
states in order, he moved towards Saxony. 
On their side, Duke John, the Elector^s bro« 
ther, Duke Geor^ of Saxony, and Duke 
Henry of Brunswick, advancing, effected a 
junction with the Hessian troops. As the 
combined Ibrce came into sight, the peasants, 
in alarm, took their station on a hill, and, 
without observing any discipline, set about 
constructing a sort of rampart^ composed of 
their wagons. Mflnser had not even provided 
powder for his immense guns. No help ap-> 
peared-— the troops hemmed them in, and a 
panic spread through the rebel host. The 
princes from motives of humanity proposed 
to them to capitulate.— and they showed 
signs of willingness to do so. Then it was, 
that Mdnzer had recourse to the most power- 
ful lever of enthusiasm: ^^This day,'' said 
he, *^ this^y we shall behold the mighty arm 
of God, and destruction shall fkll upon cmt 
enemies !" Just at that moment a rainbow 
was seen in die clouds— and the fanatic mul- 
titude, whose standard bore the representation 
of a rainbow, beheld in it a sure omen of the 
Divine protection. Munzer took advantage of 
it: ^« Never fear," said he, to the bursrhers 
and peasantry; ** I will receive all their balls 
in my sleeve :"'^and at the same moment, he 
gave direction that a young gentleman, Ma« 
temus Geholfen, an envov from the nrinces, 
should be cruelly nut to death, in order that 
the rebels might tnus know themselves be* 
yond the hope of pardon. 

The Landgrave harangued his soldiers— 
" I well know," said he, "that we princes are 
ofVen to blame— for we are but men ; but it is 
God's will that the powere that be should be 
respected. Let us save our wives and children 
from the fury of these murderers. The Lord will 

S>e us the victory, for hath He not said, ^ He 
at resisteth the power, resisteth the ordi'^ 
nance of God.' " Philip then gave the sig« 
nal for the attack. It was the 15th of May, 
1525. The army put itself in motion^— but 
the crowd of peasants, standing still, struck 
up the hjrmn, " Come, Holy Spirit^" expect- 
ing Heaven to interpose in their behalf. But 
the artillery soon onened a breach in their 
rude fortification, ana scattered confusion and 
death in their midst On this, their fanata- 
cism and resolution at once forsook them ; a 
panic spread throughout their host, and break- 
mg from their ranks they fled in the utmost 
disorder. Five thousand were slain in the 
pureuit. After the battle the princes and their 
victorious troops entered Frankenhausen. A 
soldier, who had mounted to the loft of the 
house in which he was quartered, perceived 
a man crouching in concealment.'^' Who are 
you ?" demanded he ; »» are you one of the 
rebels?" — then catching sight of a writingw 
case, he opened it, and found therein letters 
addressed to Thomas Mfknzer^— ** Is tfiat you 
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dV^ iniiiired the troaper.->«< No," an- 
swered the sick man. Bat the soldier, utter- 
ing dreadful threats, Munzeii— -for he it was 
^--confessed he was the man* ** You are my 
prisoner," rejoined the other. Being taken 
Defbfe Duke George and the Landgrave, Mui>- 
xer persisted in maintaining that & was justi- 
fied in ohastising the ndbles, since they were 
opposers of the Gospel. *' Wretch!" said 
they, ^* think of those whose deadi thou hast 
occasioned." But he made answer, smilins 
in the midst of his anguish, ^^They would 
have it so." He took the sacrament under 
one kind, and was beheaded on the same 
day «6 his Lieutenant Pfe^er. Mulhausen 
was taken^ and the peasants loaded with 
ehains. 

One of the nobles, who bad remarked in 
the crowd of prisoners a peasant whose ap- 
pearance interested him, drew near, and said, 
•— ** Well, mv boy, what government is most 
to your mind, — the peasants or the princes ?" 
Tbe poor youth, sighing deeply, replied, — 
*^ Ah, my dear lord, no edge oi sword inflicts 
•ttoh suffering as the rule of a peasant over 
his fellow.'"* 

What remained of the rebellion was c[aeiich- 
•d in blood : Duke George was particularly 
inflexible. In tbe states of the Elector, there 
were neither ezecations nor punishments;^ 
God's word, preached in its puri^, had been 
proved sufficient to control the tumultaous 
passions of the people. 

In truth, Lujurar had, from its very begins 
iiing, withstood the rebellion ; which to him 
appeared the forerunner of final jud|ment8. 
He had spared neither advice, entreaties, nor 
irony. To the twelve articles which die re- 
bels had drawn up at Erfurth, he had sub- 
joined as a thirteenth : *^ i?em, the following 
nrtiole omitted above. From this day forth 
the honourable Council shall be powerless, — 
its functions shall be to do nothlngr^it shall 
sit as an idol eras a ]og,-^the commune shall 
chew its meat for it, and it shall govern bound 
hand and foot From this day, the wagon 
shall jruide the horses, the horses shall hold 
the reins, and all shall go on prosperously, in 
conformity with the glorious system set forth 
in the foregoing articles." 

Luther was not satisfied with using his 
pen. Just when the confusion was at its 
height, he left Wittembeig, and traversed 
some of the districts where the agitation was 
greatest He preached, he laboured to soften 
the hearts of his hearers, and being strength- 
ened from above in his work, he . guided, 
quieted,. and brought back into their accus- 
tomed channels, the impetuous and overflow- 
infftorrents. 

The reformed teachers everywhere e)rerted 
a similar influence. At Halle, Brentz, bv the 
power of the divine promises, revived the 
drooping spirits of its inhabitants, and four 
thousand of the peaRants fled before six hun- 
dred of its citizens.*^' At Ichterhausen, where 
a body of peasants had met, intending to de- 
molish certain castles, and put their owners 
to death, Frederic Myconius ventured alone 



among them, and such was the power of hU 
eloquence, that they at OBoe abandoned theii 
purpose.'^ 

Such was the part taken by the Sefonnen 
and the Reformatbn during tbe continuance 
of the Revolt. They contended, as lar as 
thev were enabled, by tbe sword of the Word, 
and boldly asserted the principles which alone 
have power at all times to preserve order and 
subjection among nations. Hence ure find 
Luther aaaertinff that if the wholesome iafliH 
enoe of sound doctrine had not withstood tbe 
madness of the people, the revolt would have 
extended its ravages far more widely, and 
would evervwbere have overturned both 
Oharch and State. Every thing indinea 
tts to beXeve that this melancholy anticipa- 
tiott wonld have been realized. 

If, as we have seen, the Reformen stood 
up against sedition, tbey nevertheless did not 
escape without being wounded. That moral 
agony which Luther had first undergone in 
his cell at Erfurth, was perhaps at its height 
after the revolt of the peasants. On tiie side 
of the princes it was repeated, and in many 
quarters believed, that Luther's teaching had 
been the cause of the rebellion ; and ground- 
less as was the charge, the Reformer could 
not but feel deeply aifeeted by the credit at- 
tached to it On the side of the people, 
Mflnzer and all the leaders of the sedition re- 
presented him as a vile hypocrite and flat- 
terer of the great, and their calumnies easily 
obtained belief:*^The strength with which 
Luther had declared against the rebels, had 
given ofienoe even to men of moderate opi- 
nions. The partisans of Rome exulted;*^ all 
seemed against him, and he bore the indigna- 
tion of that generation : but wlMit most grieved 
him was that the work of Heaven should be 
thus degraded by being classed with the 
dreams o£ ianatics. He contemplated tbe 
bitter cup presented to him, and foreseeing 
that ere long he would be forsaken by all, he 
exclaimed, ^^Soon shall I also have to say, 
< All ye shall be offended because of me in 
that night!'" 

Yet, in the midst of this bitter experience, 
his faith was unshaken. *< He," said he, 
^who has enabled me to ttead the enemy 
under foot when he came against me as a 
roaring lion, will not suffer that enemy to 
crush tne, now that he approaches with the 
treacherous leer of the basilisk.'"! mooro over 
the late calamities. Again and again have I 
asked myself whether it might not have been 
better to have allowed the Papacy to puisne 
its course unmolested, rather than be a wit- 
ness to the breaking out of auoh commotions, 
fiut no; — it is better to have extricated a fev 
from the jaws of the devil, than that all should 
be left under his murderous fangs.'"^ 

At this period we must note the completion 
of that change in Luther's views which had 
commenced at the time of his return from the 
Wartburg. A principle of internal life no 
lon^r satisfied him: the Church and her 
institutions assumed a high importance in his 
estimate. . The feaflessneaa with which h» 
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kad iStfnmn doim an thM tteMid in tile way of 
kia rafonns, drew back in the prospect of a 
work of deetnictton, far more radica) and 
Bweepfn|r : he felt tbe neeessity for preserv- 
ingt ruling, building np,-«and it was in the 
centre of the blood-watered mina with whieh 
the war of the peasants had covered Germany, 
that the structare of the new Qhnreh rose 
slowly ftoin its fbnndations. 

The troobles we have been nsnnting left a 
deep and endoring impiession on tbe minds 
of that age. Nations were straek with con- 
sternation. The masses who had sought in 
the Reformation nothing but political freedom, 
withdrew from it of their o^n accord, when 
they saw that spiritaal li>berty was the only 
liberty it offered. Luther*s opposition to the 
peasants imroWed the reuoneiation of tbe in- 
constant faroar of the people. It was not 
long before a seeming tranqnilUty was re- 
stored, and the silence of terror sacceeded to 
the outbreaks of enthusiasm and sedition.^^ 

Thus the popular passions, the cause of 
revolution, and radical equaHj^, were (juelled 
and passed • away ; but the Keformation did 
not pass away. Tbe two movements, by 
many confodnded with each other, were ex- 
hibited in the distinctness of thebr character 
hy tbe dirersity of their results. The revolt 
was a thing of earthly origin, the Reforma- 
tion was from above — some cannon and sol- 
diers sufficed to pot down the fbrmer, but the 
iatter never ceased to grow and stren^hen, hi 
•pite of the leiterated assaults of the imperial 
or ecclesiastical poWers. * 

And yet the cause of the Reforantlon itself 
seemed likely to perish in the g^nlf in which 
the liberties of the people were lost. A me- 
hineboly event appeared likely to hasten its 
ruin. At the time the prinoes wers in full 
march against Mftncer, and ten days before 
the final defeat of the peasants, the aged Elec- 
tor of Saxony, tbe man whpm God had raised 
np to defend the Reformati<fti against external 
danprers, desoended to the tomb. 

His strength had been daily declining; and 
his feeling heart was wrung by the atrocities 
which stained the progress of the war of the 
-peasants. •«Oh!'^ erred he, with a deep 
sigh, «« if it were the will of God, I wouW 
gladly be released from this life. I see no- 
thing leftj neither ]<fve, truth, nor faith, or any 
thing good upon this earth. "^ 

l\imin^ from the thought of the confusions 
that prevailed throughout Germany, the pious 
prmce quietly prepared hiknself to depart. He 
had taken up his abode in his castle ot fjochau. 
On the fourth of May, he asked for his ehap- 
lain, the fidthfnl Spalatiir; ^» Yon do well to 
visit me,** said he to him as he entered the 
voom, *' for it is well to visit the sick.** Then 
directing that his couch should be moved to- 
ward the table where Spalatin Was'seated, he 
desired his attendants to leave tbe room, and 
affectionately taking hia friend's hand, spoke 
to him familiarly of Luther, of the peasants, 
and of his approaching end. At eight that 
same etening {^pstatin letomcd ; the aged 



prince opened his mind to hin, and Confessed 
uis sins, in the presence of God. The next 
morning, the &th, he received the communion 
under both kinds. No member of his family 
was present : his brother and his nephew had 
both lef^ with the army ; but, according to the 
ancient custom of those times, his domestics 
stood round the t>ed -gaaing in tears xipon the 
venerable prinoe whom it had been their sweet 
privilege to serve:^^' My little children," said 
he, tenderly, ^*if I have offended any one of 
you, forgive me for the love of God ; for we 
princes often offend against such little enes^ 
and it ought not' so to-be.*' In this way did 
Frederic conform himself to tbe apostle's di- 
reetion that the rich humble himself when he 
is brought low, ^^ because as the flower of the 
grass he shall pass away."— James i. 10. 

Spalatin never left him. He set before him 
with glowing earnestness the glorious pro- 
mises of the Gospel; and the pious -Elector 
drank in its strong consolations with unspe^- 
able peace. That evangelic doctrine was then 
to his soul no longer a sword, tamed again«t 
false teaehingr, searching it in all its refuges 
of lies, and triumphing over it at every turns 
it was a shower— a gentle dew, distilling on 
his heart, and -causing it to overflow with hope 
and ]oy« God and eternity were alone pie- 
seut to his thought. 

Feeling his death rapidly dmwing nigh, he 
destroyed a will he had made some ^ears be- 
fore, in which he had commended his soul to 
•«the Mother of God," and dictated another, 
in which he cast himself on the Spotless and 
availing merit of Jesus Christ *<for the Top* 
giveness of his sins," and expressed his fiim 
assurance that *^ he was redeemed by the pre^ 
cious blood of his beloved Saviour."^«»ThiB 
done, he added,-—** My strength fails me, I 
t^an say no more;" and at five the same even- 
ing he "fell asleep." <fHe wa^ a son of 
Peace," remarked his physician, '^and in peaee 
he is departed."—" Oh," said Luther, "how 
bitter to hin mrvivon was that death."^^^ 

It is remarkable that Luther, who just at 
that time was on a mission of peaee, trying to 
allay the exeitement left, by recent events^ on 
the minds of the people of Thuringia, had 
never seen the Elector, but at a distance,-^ 
at Worms, when the latter was seated beside 
Charles the Fifth. Bat from the moment the 
Reformation appeared, these two remarkable 
men had been together in sphrit. Fredene hi 
questof the national interest and independence» 
—Lather in quest of truth and retormation. 
It cannot be doubted that the Reformation was, 
inprineipie^ a work of the Spirit; but, in or- 
der to its gaining footing on the earth, it was, 
perhaps, necessary that it should be linked 
with a something connected with the interests 
of the nation. Hence, — ^no sooner had Luther 
stood up against indulgences, than the alliance 
betweian the Monk and the Prince was tacitly 
concluded,— «n alliance in its nature simply 
moral, without form of contract, without writ- 
ing, without even verbal commonioatioBi— an 
alfianee in which the stranger lent no aid to the 
weaker party, bat that whieh oooaifited in 
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ksringp liiin faimoleetod to Ms work. Bat 

now that the mighty oak, under the shelter of 
which the Reformation had grown iip» was 
felled to the dast,-H[iow that the opposers of 
the Grospel'^ve more free expression to. their 
hatred, and its supporters were ohliffed to r^ 
tire or to he silent, it seemed as if nothing was 
left to defend it against the sii|oni of those who 
were pnrsurng it 

The confederates of Ratishon, after the com- 
plete defeat of the peasants of the southern 
and western provinces, prooeeded to rent their 
their rerenge on the Reformation, as well as 
on those who had taken part in the leTolt At 
Wurtzburg, at Bamberg, inoliensiTe citiiens 
were put to death,-^nolading some who had 
eren opposed themselves to the peasants. ** It 
matters not,*' it was openly said, ** they were 
of the Gospellers,"— «nd they werebeheaded.^^ 

Duke George sought oceasionally to infuse 
into the minds of the Landgrave and Duke John 
his own prejudices and antipathies. **' See," 
taid he, after the rout of the peasants, pointing 
to the field of carnage, *^see what miseries 
Lather has occasion^." John and PhHip 
showed signs of acquiescence. **Duke 
George," remarked the Reformer, ^flatters 
himself he shall succeed, now that Frederic 
is dead; hut Christ still reipisin the midst 
of his enemies. Gnash their teeth as they 
will, the desire of them shall perish."^ 

George lost no time in forming, in northern 
Germany, a confederacy similar to -that of 
Ratishon. The Electors of Mentz and Bran- 
lieDburg,— Dukes Henry, Eric, and George, 
assembled at Dessau, and there concluded a 
treaty of alliance in the interest of Rome.'^In 
the month of July, George urged the new 
Elector and his son-in-law, the Landgrave, 
to aocede to it. Then, as if to ^ive intimation 
of the objects of the confederation, he behead- 
ed two citizens of Leipsic, who had been 
proved to have in their possession the Re- 
former's writings. 

Just at this time letters from Charles the 
Fiflh, dated from Toledo, reached Germany, 
by which another Diet was convoked at Augs- 
burg. Charles wished to give the Empire 
such a constitotion as woald allow him to dis- 
pose, at will, of the military force of Germany. 
The divisions in religion fevoured his design. 
He had but to let loose the Catholics against 
she Gospellera ; and when both should have 
exhausted their strength, he might ^in an 
easy victory over both. '^Away with the 
JLutherans," was therefore the cry of the Em- 
peror.** 

Thus, all conspired against the Reforma- 
tion. Never could Luther*s spirit have been 
bowed down by such manifold apprehensions. 
The surviving sectaries of MAnzer had vowed 
to take his life. His sole protector was no 
more. **Duke George," wrote some, ** in- 
tended to arrest him in Wittemberg itself.*^ 
The Princes who could have defended him, 
one after another bowed before the storm, and 
seemed to be abandoning the cause of the 
Crospel. The University, already lowered in 
Credit by the recent coafasions, was, aecocdbg 



to rnmear, on the pmnt of hemft sappveaaed by 
the new Elector. Charles, aftw his victory 
at Pavia, had just convoked another Diet, that 
a finishing blow might be dealt against the 
Reformation, What dangers, then, must he 
not have foreseen! The anxious naental 
struggles that had so ofWn drawn sobe from 
his bosom again wrung his heart. How shoald 
he bear up against such multiplied enemies ? 
tn the very crisis of this agitation, with all 
these accumulated dancers staring him in the 
face, — ^the corpse of Frederic scarcely cold, 
and the plains of Germany still strewed with 
the unburied bodies of the peasant»-^Luther, 
— ^none surely could have imagined such a 
things — Luther married I 

In the monastery of Nimptsch, near Grim- 
ma, in Saxony, resided, in the year 1523, 
nine nuns, who had devoted themselves to the 
reading of God's word, and had discerned the 
contrast that existed between the Christian 
life and the daily routine of their cloister. The 
names of these nuns were Magdalene Stenpitz, 
Elisa Canitz, Ave Grossn, Ave and Margaret 
Schonfeld, Laneta Golis, Margaret and Cathe- 
rine Zeschau, and Catherine Bora* The first 
step taken by these young women, after their 
minds were delivered from the superstitioBS of 
their monastery, was to write to their relations. 
** Our continuance in a cloister," said thev, '« is 
incompa^ble with ihesalvationof our souls."'^ 
Their parente dreading the trouble such a re- 
solution was likely to occasion to themselves, 
repelled with harshness the entreaties of their 
children. The poor nuns were overwhelmed 
with distress. How to leave their nunnerv ! 
their timidity took alarm at so desperate a de- 
cision. At last their horror of the Papal ser- 
vices prevailed, and they mutually promised 
not to part company, but together to find their 
way to some respectable quarter with decency 
and order.^^Two respected and pious citizens 
of Torgau, Leonard Koppe and Wolff To- 
mitzch, tendered their assistance*^— they wel* 
eomed it as of God*s sending, and quitted the 
convent of Nimptsch without any hinderanoe 
being interposed, as if the hand of the Lord 
had set open ite gates.'^ Koppe and TomitKch 
were in waiting to receive them in their wa- 
gon—and on tm 7th of April, the nine nuns, 
amazed at their own boldness, drew up in 
deep emotion at the gate. of the old convent of 
the Au^nstines where Luther resided. 

** This is not my doing," said Luther, as he 
received them, ** hot. would to God I could, in 
this way, give liberty to enslaved consciences, 
and empty the cloisters of their tenants. A 
breach is made, however."^^^ Several persons 
proposed to the doctor to receive the nuns into 
their housest and Catherine Bora found a 
welcome in the family of the burgomaster of 
Wittembeig. 

If Luther had then before him the prospect 
of an? solemn event, it was that he shoald be 
called to ascend the scaffold^ not the steps of 
the alter. Many months after this, he answe^ 
ed those who spoke of marriage—** God may 
change my purpose, if such w his pleasuie; 
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but ttt present I have no tbooght of taking ft 
wife; not that I am insensible to the channs 
of a married life ; I am neither wood nor 
stone ; bat I OTery day expect death and the 
punishment of a heretic.^^^ 

And yet all wAs moving onward in the 
ehurcb. The habits of monastio life, inyent- 
ed by man, were on all sides giving place to 
the habits of domestic life, institoted byOod. 
On Sanday, the 9th of October, Luther, on 
rising, laid aside his monk's gown, assamed 
the garb of a secular priest, and then made 
his appeaianoe in the church, where this trans- 
formation caused a lively satisfaction. Ohris- 
tianity, in its renewed yonth, hailed with 
transport every thing that announced that the 
old things were passed away« 

It was not long before the lastroohk ouitted 
the convent Lather remained behina; his 
footsteps alone re-echoed in its long corridors 
—be sat silent and alone in the refbctory, so 
lately vocal with the babble of the monks. 
A speaking silence! attesting the triumph of 
the Word of God. The convent had, indeed, 
ceased to have any existence^ Luther, to- 
wards the end of December, 1594, transmitted 
to the Elector the key is of the monastery, to- 
gether with a message, that himself would see 
where it might be God's will to feed him.>^ 
The elector made over the oonvent to the oni- 
Tersity, and desired Lather to continue to re- 
side in it The abode of the monks was, ere 
lon^, to become the home of a Christian 
ftmily. 

Luther, who had a heart happily constituted 
for relishing the sweetness ot domestic life, 
honoured and loved the marriage state. -It is 
even likely that he had some preference for 
Catherine Bora. For a long while, his scru- 
ples and the thought of the calumnies which 
such a step would occasion, had hindered his 
thinking or her ; and he had offered the band 
of poor Catherine first to B^umgartner of Nu- 
remberg, and afterwards to Doctor Glatz, of 
Orlamnnd.^^ But when Baumgartner declined, 
and Catherine herself refused Glatz, he began 
more seriously to consider whether he himmlf 
ought not to think of making her his wife. 

His aged father^ who had been so much 

S'eved when he first took upon him the pro- 
ston of an ecclesiastic, urged himfomarryJ^' 
But one thought above aU was present in 
much power to the conscience of Luther. 
Marriage is God's appoitttment-*«elibacy is 
man^s. He abhorred whatever bore the stamp 
of Rome. ** I desire,'* said he, to his friends, 
•*to have nothing left of my papistic lifeJ^ 
Night and day he besought the Lord to put an 
end to his uncertainty. At last a thought 
eame to break the last ties which held him 
back. To all the considerations of consistency 
and personal obedience which tauffht him to 
apply ta nimself that word of Qoi^It U not 
good thai man nkoM 6e aUme (Gen. ii. 18) — 
was added a higher and more powerfiil mo- 
tive. He recognised that' if as a man he was 
called to the marriage states he was also call- 
ed to it as a Reformer. This thought decided 



•«If that monk marries," said his \ 
Sehurff the jurisconsult, *« he will cause men 
and devils to shout with laughter, and bring 
ruin upon all that he has hitherto effected."*^ 
This remark had upon Lather an effect the 
very reverse of what migrht have been expect- 
ed. To brave the world, the devil, and his 
enemies, andv by an act in man's judgment 
the most likely to ruin the Reformation, make 
it evident that its triumph- was not to be a»- 
cribed to him, was the very thing he most of 
all desired. Accordingly, lifting up his head, 
he boldly replied,—** fll do it ! I will play 
this trick to the world and the devil !.^'ll 
content my ftither and marry Catherine 1" 
Luther, by his marriage, broke even more ii^ 
revocably with ^e institutions of the Papacy. 
He sealed his doctrine b^ his own example,— • 
and emboldened the timid to an entire renun- 
ciation- of their delusions.*^ Rome had seem- 
ed to be here and there recovering the ground 
she had lost, and might have been indalering 
in dreams of victory ;— but here was a loud 
explosion that carried wonder and terror into 
her ranks, and discovered, more dearly than 
ever, the courage of the enemy she had pio- 
tured to herself defeated and depressed. **I 
am determined," said Luther, **to bearw^ 
ness to the Gospel, not by my words alone, 
but by my actions. I am determined, in the 
fiice of my enemies, who already are triumph- 
ing and exulting over me, to marry a nun«— 
that they may know that they have not con* 
<fuered me.*^I do not take a wife that I may 
live long with her; but, seeing people and 
princes letting loose their funr against me,-*- 
in the prospect of death, and of their agaia 
trampling my doctrine under loot, I am r^ 
solved to edify the weak, by leaving on record 
a striking confirmation of the truth of what I 
have taught"*" 

On the 11th of June, Luther repaired to the 
house of his fnend and colleague Amsdofff. 
He requested Pomeranus, whom he dignified 
with the special character of the Pastor, to 
give them the nuptial benediction. Lucas 
Cranach and Doctor John Apelles witnessed 
their marriage. Melancthon was not present. 

No sooner had Luther's marriage taken 
place than all Christendom was reused by the 
report of it On all sides accusations and 
calumnies were heaped upon him. ^* It is in- 
cest," exclaimed Henry the Eighth. '*A 
monk has married a vestair'^^* said some. 
''*• Antichrist must be the fruit of each a anion," 
said othen: ^^for it has been predicted that he 
will be the offspring of a monk and a nam" 
To which Erasmus made answer, with mali- 
cioos sneer, «* If that prophecy be true, what 
thousands of Antichrists the worid has before 
now seen." "" But while these attacks were 
directed against Luther, some prudent and 
moderate men, in the communion of the 
Church of Rome, undertook his defence. 
** Lather," said Erasmus, *« has taken to wife 
a female of the noble house of Bora^— bat 
she brought him no dowry."^ One whose tes- 
timony carries still more weight, bore witness 
in his lavoar. Philip Melancthon, the ho- 
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maanA te^xhm of G«niiMiy« who had at fint 
been alarmed b j so bold a step, now remarked 
with that grave eonacientiotteoess which com- 
manded teapect eren from his enemies: '* If 
it is asserted that there has been any thing 
Hnbecoming in the affair of Lather's marriage, 
it is a false dander.'^ It is my opinion, that, 
in manyin^, he most hare done Tiolenoe to 
his inclinauon. The marriage state, I allow, 
is one of humility, but it is also one of sanc- 
tity — if there be any sanctity in this world ; 
and the Scriptnres every where speak of it as 
honourable in God's sight." 
At first Lather was disturbed by the t^ 

5 roaches and indignities showered npon him. 
felancthon showed more than his usual kind- 
ness and affeetteo towards himi^^and itwasnot 
long before the Reformer was enabled to dis- 
eem, in men's opposition, one mark of God's 
approval. ^* If the toorid were not scandal 
lized by what I have done," said he, '* I should 
have reason to fear that it was not aoconting 
to God's mind."»» 

Eight years had elapsed between the period 
when Lather first fneached against indul- 
Mices, and the time of his union with Cathe- 
nne Bora. Jt would be diffioolt to attribute, 
«sis sometimes done, his zeal against the cor- 
ruptions of the Church to an eager desire to 
voter into the marriage state. He was already 
turned forty-two; and Catherine had passed 
4wo years at Wittemberg since leaving the 
convent 

Luther^ marriage was a happy one : ** The 
fraatest of earthly blessings,'' said he, ** is a 
pioos and amiable wife, — ^who fears God and 
loves her family, one with whom a man may 
•live in peace and in whom he may repoee per- 
ftct confidence." 

Some time after, in wnting to one of his 
fnends, he intimated that his Catherine might 
'Boon present him with a child;*"and, in fact. 
Just one year after their marriage, Catherine 
was delivered of a boy.*® The diarms of do- 
mestic life soon dispdled the dark clouds 
laised around him by the wrath of his adver- 
saries. His Ketfaa, as he called her, manifest- 
ed towards him the tendeiest affection, com- 
Ibfting him, when cast down, by reciting pas- 
'«ages of the Bible, relieving him from the 
eaies of the household, sitting by him in his 
intervals of leisore, while she worked his por- 
trait in embroidery, or reminded him of the 
•fViends he had neglected to write to, and 
amused him by the simplioi^ of her ques- 
tions. A. sort of dfgni^ seems to have mark- 
ed her deportment, for Luther occasionally 
spoke of her as <'Mr Lord QOheritie.^^ On 
one occasion he said jesting^ that if ever he 
bad to marrv again, he would chisel an obe- 
dient wife in stone, for, added he^ ^ there 
is no poBsibility'of finding a real one." His 
letters were full of tenderness for Cathe- 
>rine, whom he styled, "Aii dear and grch 
douM ioife,'*^-^^* kU dear and amiable KeiAaJ*^ 
Luther's manner acquired more playfulness 
'from the society of his Catherine; and that 
Imppy flow of spirits continned firom that time, 



and tf9» toevet lost evsn in ike 
oireumstances. 

Such was the almost universal oomipttoa 
of the clergy, that the priestly office bad fallen 
into almost general disrepute: the isolated 
virtue of a few faithful senrants of (Sod had not 
sufilced to redeem it from contempt. Family 
peace and oooijugal fidelity wereoootinaally 
being disturbed, both in towns and rani dis- 
tricts, by the gross passions of prieats and 
monks ;*— none were safe from their seduetioiia. 
The free access allowed them to fhmiliea, and 
sometimee oven the confidence of the confie»- 
sional, was basely perverted into an opporto* 
nity of instilling deadly poison, that they 
might gratify their sutl^ desires. The Re- 
formation, by abolishing the celibacy of the 
eccleeiastics, restored tM sanctity of wedlock. 
The mairiajge of the cleigy put an end to vm 
untold ammmt of secret profligacy. The Re- 
formera became examples to their flocks in 
the most endearing and important of all ho- 
man relationships,«-'-and it ¥ras not lon^r be- 
fore the people rejoiced to see the mimsters 
of religion in the cbaraeter of hasbanda and 
fathera. 

On a has^ view, Luther's marriage bad 
indeed seemed 'to Aultiply the difficalttes in 
the way of the Rjefermation. It was Still soA 
lering fiem the eieots of the revolt of the 
peasanta; the swoid of the Emperor and of 
the princes waa unsheathed a|fainst it; and its 
friends, the Landgrave Philip, and the new 
Elector John, appeared discooraged and »- 
icncecl* 

NoverthelesSt this stale of things was of no 
long dmation. The young Landgvave, ere 
long, boldly raised his head. Ardent and fear- 
leaa as Lather, the manly apirit of tlie Re- 
former had won his emuuttioD. He threw 
himself with youthful daring unto the ranke of 
the ReformatiOD, while be at the aaaae time 
studied its character with the grave intell>> 
gence of a thoughtful mind. 

In Sanmy, the loss of Frederic's pmdenoe 
and inflOenoe was but ill sopplisd by his 8oo> 
cesser ; but the Eleetor's brother, Duke John, 
instsad of •confining himself 4o die offioe of a 
protector, intervened dlrectiy and courageously 
in mattera affecting religion : ** I desire," said 
he, in a speech communicated to the assem- 
bled clergy, on the Ifith of August, 1635, as 
he was on the point of quitdng Weimar, **^ that 
you will in futare prMush the pore word of 
God, apan from thoee things which man has 
added." Some of the older deisy, not know- 
ing how to aet about ohejring lua direction, 
answered with simplicity,—-** But we are not 
forbidden to say mass for the dead, or to hlesi 
the water and salt ?"— *« Every things— no 
matter what,"— replied the Eleetor, **mo8t 
be oonfbrmed to God's word." 

Soon -after, the young Landgrave ooneeived 
the romantic hope of converting Duke Geom, 
his fiitherwin^law. Sometimes he would de 
monstrate the sufficiency of the Scriptures— 
another time he would eipese the Mass, the 
Papacy, and eoapulsoiy.vows. His lettsn 
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Ibllowed qoiclt upon taoh other, and the va« 
rioQS testimony ot God^s word was all brought 
to bear upon the old Duke'a faith. ^ 

These efforts were not withoat results. 
Duke George's son was won to the new opi- 
nion& Bat Philip failed with the father — '' A 
hundred years hence,'* said the latter* ** and 
you wil 1 see who is right," — ^•^ Awful speech !" 
observed tlie Elector of Saxony : ** What can 
be the worth, I pray you, of a faith that needs 
so much previous reflection V^^'^Poor Duke! he 
will hold back long-^I fear God has hardened 
his heart, as Pharaoh's, in old time." 

In Philip, the friends of the Gospel possess- 
ed a leader, at, once bold, intelligent, and ca- 
pable of making bead against the formidable 
aasaalts its enemies were planning. But is it 
not sad to think, that from this moment the 
leader of the Reformation should be a soldier, 
and not simply a disciple of God's word 1 
Man's part in the work was seen in due ex- 
pansion, and its spiritual element was propor- 
tionably contracted. The work itself suffered 
in consequence, for every work should be per- 
mitted to develope itself, according to the laws 
of its own natnre, — and the Reformation was 
of a nature essentially spiritual. 

God was multiplying external supports. 
Already a powerful state on the German fron^ 
tier — Prussia— unfurled with Joy the standard 
of the Gospel. The chivalrous and religious 
spirit that had founded the Teutonic order, 
had gradually become extinct with the memo- 
ry of the ages in which it aroset. The knights, 
intent only upon their private interests, had 
given dissatisfaction to the people over whom 
they presided. Poland had seized the oppor- 
tunity to impose her suxerainty on the order. 
People, knights, grand roaster, and Polish in- 
fluence, were so many different interests con- 
tinually conflicting, and rendering the pros* 
parity of the country impossible. 

In this state of things, the Reformation 
found them, and all men saw in it the only 
way of deliverance for that unibrtunate peo- 
ple. Brisman, Speratus, Poliander, rwho 
had been secretary to Eek, at the time ot the 
Leipsic discussion,) and others besides, 
preached the Gospel in Prussia. 

One day a beggar, coming ^om the lands 
under the rule of the Teutonic knights, ar- 
rived in Wittemberg; and, stopping before 
the residence of Luther, sang slowly that 
noble hymn of Poliander's, 

•• At length redemption's come."*" 

The Reformer, who had never heard this 
Christian hymn, listened, rapt in astonish- 
ment. The foreign accent of the sinfrer 
heightened his joy. ^ Again, again,'* cned 
he, when the beggar had ended. Afterwards 
he inquired where he had learned that hymn, 
and tears filled, his eyes, when he heard from 
the poor man that it was from the shores of 
the Baltic that this shout of deliverance was 
soundinff as far as Wittemberg :•— then, clasp- 
ing his hands, he gave thanks to God.*"" 

In truth Redemption wom come even thither! 

M Take compassion on our weakness," said 
43 



the people of Prussia to the Grand Master« 
'* and send us preachers who may proclaim 
the pure Gospel of Jesus Christ." Albert at 
first gave no answer, but be entered into par- 
ley with Sigismund king of Poland, his uncle 
and suzerain lord. 

The latter acknowledged him as hereditary 
Duka of Prussia, and the new prince made his 
entr^r into his capital of Konigsberg, amidst 
the ringing of bells, and acclamations of the 
inhabitants, who had decorated their houses, 
and strewed their streets with flower8.*****Thero 
is but One religious order," said Albert, ** and 
it is as comprehensive as Christianity itself!" 
The monastic orders vanished, and that di* 
vinely appointed order was restored. 

The bishops surrendered their secular rights 
to the new Duke; the couvenfs were con* 
verted into hospitals; and the Gospel car- 
ried into the noorest villages ; and in the year 
following, Albert married Dorothy, daughter 
of the king of Denmark, whose faith in the 
one Saviour was unshaken. 

The Pope called upon the Emperor to take 
measures against the <* apostate" monk;<^^ 
and Charles ]^aced Albert under interdict. 

Another prince of the house of Brandeo* 
burg, the Cardinal-Archbishop of Mentz, was 
just then on the point of following his rsla* 
lion's example. The revolt of the peasants 
was especiailjr menacing in its aspect toward 
the ecclesiastical principalities ; the Elector, 
Luther, and all Germany thought a mat re- 
volution was at hand. The Archbishop see- 
ing no better way to preserve his principality 
than to render it secular, privately requested 
Luther to sound the minds of the people pre- 
paratory to so decided a step«>*^which Luther 
accordingly did, in a letter written with a 
view to its being made public, wherein he 
said that the hand of Goo was heavy on the 
<>laTgy, and that nothing could save them.'^ 
However the War of the peasants having 
been brought to an earlier termination than 
had been looked for : the Cardinal retained 
possession of his temporalities— his uneasi- 
ness subsided, and all thoughts of secularizing 
his position were dismissed ! 

Whilst John of Saxony, Philip of Hesse, 
and Albert of Prussia, were openly taking 
part with the Reformation, and thus, in place 
of the cautious Frederic, three princes of bold 
and decided character were standing forward 
in its support, the blessed word was working 
its way m the Church, and among the nations. 
Luther besought the Elector to establish gene- 
rally the preaching of the Gospel in place of 
the ministrations of Romish priests, and to 
direct a general visitation of the churches."* 
About the same time at Wittemberg they be- 
gan to exercise the episcopal function, and 
ordain ministers; ^*Let not the Pope, the 
bishops, or the monks, exclaim against us," 
said Melancthon, ** ufe are the Church ;— he 
who separates from us s^arates himself firom 
the Church. There is no other Church— save 
the assembW of those who have the word of 
God, and who are purified by it."'^ 

All this could not be said and done withonl 
2F 
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occasioningf a etrongr reaction. Rome had 
thought the ReformatioD exttnguiahed in the 
blooa of the rebel peasants— but in all quar* 
ters its flame was nsin? more bright and pow- 
erful than ever. She decided on making one 
more effort. The Pope and the Emperor 
wrote menacing letters, the former from Rome, 
the latter from Spain. The Imperial goTem- 
ment took measures for restoring the ancient 
order of things, and preparations were made 
for finally crushing the Reformation at the ap- 
proachii^ Diet, 

The l^ectoral Prince of Saxony, and the 
Landgraye, in some alarm, met on the 7th of 
November, in the castle of Friedewalt^ and 
came to an agreement that their deputies at 
the Diet should act in concert Thus in the 
forest of Sullingen arose the earliest elements 
of an evangelical association in opposition to 
the leagues of Ratisbon and Dessau. 

The Diet opened on the 11th of December, 
at Augsburg. The princes favonrable to the 
Gospel were not present, but the deputies 
from Saxony and Hesse spoke out fearlessly : 
**The rising of the peasants," said they, 
**was the enect of impolitic and harsh usage. 
God's truth is ndt to be torn from the heart by 
fire and sword : if yon are bent on resorting 
to violence against the reformed opinions, you 
will bring down upon us calamities more ter- 
rible than those from which we have but just 
escaped." 

It was felt that the resolution of the Diet 
must be most important in its results. Every 
one desired, by postponing the decisive mo- 
ment, to gain time to strengthen his own 
position. It was accordingly resolved, that 
the Diet should reassemble at Spires in the 
month of May following; and in the mean 
while the rescript of Nuremberg was to con- 
tinue in force. ** When the Diet meet again," 
said they, ** we will go fully into the ques- 
tions of * the holy faith, — ^public right8,*^nd 
♦he general peace.' " 

The Lanograve pursued his plan. Toward 
the end of February, 1526, he had a confer- 
ence with the Elector at Gotha. The two 
princes came to an understanding, that if at- 
tacked on account of the word of God, they 
would unite their forces to resist their adver- 
saries. This alliance was formally ratified at 
Torgau, and was destined to he fruitful in 
important consequences. 

However, the alliance he had concluded 
was of itself not enough to satisfy the Land- 
grave. Convinced that Charles was at work 
to compact a league ** against Christ and his 
holy word," he addressM tetter after letter to 
the Elector, urging upon him the necessity of 
uniting with other states: "For myself," 
said he, ** rather would I die than deny the 
word of God, and allow myself to be driven 
from my throne."** 

At the Elector's court much uncertainty 
prevailed. In fact, a serious difliculty stood 
in the way of union between the princes fa- 
vourable to the Gospel; and this difficulty 
originated with Luther and Melanethon. Lu- 
ther insisted that the doctrine of the Gospel 



should he defended by God a1<me. Ha 
thought that the less man meddled in the 
work, the more striking would he God's inter- 
vention in its behalf. All the politic precau- 
tions suggested were in his view attributable 
to unworthy fear and sinful mistrust. Me- 
lanethon drsfided lest an alliance between the 
evangelical princes should hasten that very 
struggle which it was their object to avert. 

The Landgrave was not to be deterred by 
such considerations, and laboured to gain 
over the neighbouring states to the alliance, 
but he failed in his endeavours. The Ele^ 
tor of Treves abandoned the ranks of the op- 
position, and accepted a pension from the 
Emperor. Even the Elector Palatine, whose 
disposition was known to be favourable to the 
Gospel, declined Philip's advances. 

TnuB, in &e direction of the Rhine, the 
Landgrave had completely failed; but the 
Elector, in opposition to the advice of the 
reformed divines, opened negottationa with 
the princes who had in all .times gathered 
round the standard of the powerful chief of 
Saxony. On the 12th day of June, the 
Elector and his son, the Dukes Philip, Ernest, 
Otho, and Francis of Brunswick and Luneui' 
burg, Duke Henry of Mecklenburg, Prince 
Wolf of Anhalt, Counts Albert and Gebhard 
of Mansfeld, assembled at Magdeburv, and 
there, under the presidence of the Elector, 
they contracted an alliance nmilar to that of 
Torgau. 

"Almighty God," said the princes, "hav- 
ing in his unspeakable mercy again brought 
forward among men his holy and eternal 
word, the food of our souls, and our richest 
treasure on this earthy— and great efibrts 
being made by the clergy and their adherents 
to suppress and extirpate it, — we, being 
well assured that He who has sent it forth to 
glorify his name upon earthy will know how 
to maintain it, mutually engage to preserve 
that blessed word to our people, and to em- 
ploy for this end our goods and our lives, the 
resources of our states and the anns of oar 
subjects, and all that we have, putting our 
trust not in our armies, but solely in the 
almigh^ power of the Lord, of whom we 
desire to be but the in8trumentB.">'*So spoke 
the princes. 

TVo days afler, the city of Magdeburg 
was received into the alliance, and ^hert of 
Brandenburg, the new Duke t>f Prussia, 
acceded to it by a separate convention. 

The Evangelic Union was formed ; but the 
dangers it was destined to ward off seemed 
every day to become more threatening. The 
priests, and such of the princes as adhered to 
the Romish party, had seen the Reformation, 
which they had thouglit stifled, suddenly 
growing up before them to a formidable 
height. Already the partisans of the Re- 
formation were nearly as numerous as those 
of the Pope. If they should form a majority 
in the Diet, the consequencee to the ecclesi- 
astical states might be imagined. Now or 
never! It was no longer a heresy to be 
refuted, but a powerful party to be witiistood. 
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Victories of a different kind from thoee of 
Eck were needed on this occasion. 

Vigorous measures had been already taken. 
Fhe metropolitan chapter of the church of 
Mentz had convoked an assembly of its suf- 
fragans, and adopted the resolution to send a 
deputation to the Emperor and the Pope, en- 
treating them to interpose for the deliverance 
of the Church. 

At the same time, Duke George of Saxony, 
Duke Henry of Brunswick, and the Cardinal- 
Elector Albert, had met at Halle, and ad« 
dressed a memorial to Charles. **The 
detestable doctrine of Luther,'* said they, 
**i8 making extensive progress; every dav 
attempts are made to seduce ourselves, and, 
falling to persuade us, they seek to compel 
us by exciting our subjects to revolt. We 
implore theEmperor^s intervention.""°Oithe 
breaking up of this conference, Brunswick 
himself Set out for Spain to induce Charles 
to take the decisive step. 

He could not have arrived at a more favour- 
able tuneture: the Emperor had just con- 
eluded with France the famous peace of 
Madrid. He seemed to have nothing left to 
apprehend from that quarter, and nis un- 
divided attention was now directed to the 
affairs of Germany. Francis the First had 
offered to defray half the expenses of a war 
either against the heretics or against the 
Turks! 

llie Emperor was at Seville; — ^he was on 
the eve of marriage with a princess of Portu- 
gal, and the bamcs of &e Guadalquiver re- 
sounded with joyous festivity. A dazzling 
train of nobles and vast crowds of people 
thronged the ancient eapital of the Moors. 
The pomp and ceremonies of the Church 
were displayed under the roofs of its noble 
cathedral* A Legate from the Pope offici- 
ated ; and never before, even under Arabian 
rule, had Andalusia witnessed a spectacle of 
more magnificence and solemnity. 

Just at that time, Henry of Brunswick 
arrived from Germany, and solicited Charles 
lo save the Church and the Empire from the 
attacks of the monk of Wittemberg. His 
request was immediately taken into consi- 
deration, and the Emperor resolved on vigor- 
ous measures. 

On the 23d of March, 1536, he addressed 
letters to several of the princes and free cities 
that stall adhered to Rome. He also specially 
commissioned the Duke of Brunswick to 
communicate to them that he had learned 
with grief that the continued progress of Lu- 
ther's heresy threatened to fill Germany with 
sacrilege, havoc, and bloodshed ; and at the 
same time, to express the great pleasure he 
felt in the fidelity of the majority of the 
States, and to acquaint them that, laying 
aside all other business, he was about to 



leave Spain and repair to Rome, to conceit 
measures with the Pope, and from thence to 
pass into Germany, and there oppose that 
abominable Wittemberg pest ; adding, that it 
behoved them to continue steadfast in their 
faith, and in the event of the Lutherans 
seeking to seduce or oblige them to a renun- 
ciation of it, to repel their attempts by a 
united and courageous resistance: that he 
himself would shortly be among them and 
support them with all his power.^ 

When Brunswick returned into Germany, 
the Catholic party joyfully lifted up their 
heads. The Dukes of Brunswick, Pomerania, 
Albert of Mecklenburg, John of Juliers, 
George of Saxony, the Dukes of Bavaria, and 
all the dignitaries of the Church, on reading 
the menacing letters of the conc^ueror of 
Francis the First, thought their triumph se- 
cure. It was decided they should attend the 
approaching Diet, and humble the heretical 
princes ; and in the event of the latter resist- 
ing, quell them with the sword. '* I may be 
Elector of Saxony any (2ay//7ifiase,"^°' was an 
expression ascribed by report to Duke George 
-^words to which he afterwards endeavoured 
to attach another meaning. ^^ The Lutheran 
party cannot long hold together," said his 
Chancellor to the Duke, in a tone of exulta- 
tion; << let them mind what they are about:** 
-»and truly Luther was on his guard, though 
not in the sense their words conveyed. He 
attentively observed the designs of the op- 
posers of God^s word : he, like Melancthon, 
expected that thousands of swords would ere 
long be unsheathed against the Gospel. But 
he sought a strength far above the strength 
of men. Writing to Frederic Myconius, he 
observed, ^ Satan is raging : ungodly priests 
take council together, and we are threatened 
with war. Exhort the people to contend 
earnestly before the throne of the Lord, by 
fkith and prayer, that our adversaries, being 
overcome by the Spirit of God, may be con- 
strained to peace. The most urgent of our 
wants— the vei^ first thing we have to do, is 
to pray t let the people know that they are at 
this hour exposed to the edge of the sword 
and the rage of the devil : let them pray,'*^^^ 

Thus every thing indicated a decisive con- 
flict. The Reformation had on its side the 
prayers of Christians, the S3rmpathy of the 
people, and an ascendant in men's minds 
that no power could stay. The Papacy had 
with it the established order, the force of 
early habit, the zeal and hatred of powerful 
princes, and the authority of an Emperor 
whose dominion extended over both hemi- 
spheres, and who had just before deeply 
humbled the pride of Francis the First. 

Such was the condition of affairs when the 
Diet of Spires was opened. Let us now turn 
our attention to Switzerland. 
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We are aboat to contemplate the diversi- 
ties, or, as they have been since called, eonV 
ffons of the Reformation. These divei^ities 
are among its most essential characters. 

Unity in diversity, and diversity in unity— 
is a law of Nature, and also of the Church. 
- Truth xasLj be compared to the li&rht of the 
San. The light comes from heaven colons 
less, and ever the same; and yet it takes dif- 
ferent hues on earth, varyin^i^ aecording to the 
objects on which it falls. Th'us different for- 
mularies may sometimes express the same 
christian Truth, viewed nndur different as- 
pects. 

How dull would be this visible creation, if 
all its boundless variety of shape and colour 
Mrere to give place to an unbroken uniformity ! 
And may we not add how melancholy wonld 
be its aspect, if all created beings did bat com* 
pose a solitary and vast Unity ! 

The unity which comes from Heaven 
doubtless has its place, — but the diversity of 
human nature h as its proper place also. In re- 
ligion we must neither leave out God nor man. 
Without anity your religion cannot be rfGod, 
-^without diversity, it cannot be the religion 
of man. And it ought to be of both. Would 
you banish from creation a law that its Di» 
vine Author has imposed upon it, namely,— 
that of boundless diversity t *• Things with- 
out life giving sound,** said Paul, *« whether 
pipe or harp, except they give a diitindiwn in 
the sounds, how shall it be known what is 
piped or harped V (1 Cor. xiv. 7.) But, if in 
religion there is a diversity, the result of dis- 
tinction of individuality, and which, by con- 
sequence, must subsist even in heaven, — 
there is a diversity which is the fruit of man's 



rebellion,— and this last is indeed a serioos 
evil. 

There are two opposite tendencies which 
may eqoally mislead us. The one consists 
in the exaggeration of if£perfi7y,-^the other, in 
extending the umiy. The great doctrines of 
man's salvation are as a line of demarcation 
between these two errors. To require more 
than the reception of those doctrines, is to dis- 
allow the diversity : — to reqtiire any thiog less, 
is to infringe the unity. 

This latter departure is that of rash and 
unruly minds looking beyond, or oat of Jesos 
Christ, in the desire to net up systems and 
doctrines of men. 

The former appears in various exelosive 
sects and is more especially seen in that of 
Rome. 

It is the doty of the Church to reject Error 
from her bosom. If this be neglected, Chris- 
tianity can not be upheld ; but, poshed to an 
extreme, it wonld foHow that the Charch 
shoald take proceedings against the smallest 
deviations, and intervene in mere disputes 
aboat woids; faith would be silenced, and 
christian feeling red need to slavery. Not 
such was the condition of the Charch in those 
times of real Catholicity ,*-the first ages. It 
cast out the sects which impugned the funda- 
mental truths of the Ooepel, bat where these 
were received, it left foil liberty to faith. 
Rome soon departed from these wise prpce* 
dents, and, in proportion as an authoritative 
teaching of man established itself within the 
Church, there appeared a Unity of man's im- 
posing. 

A system of haman appointment being once 
devisedi rigoitr went on ineieasing from age 
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o agre. Christian liberty, respeeted by the 
ratholicity of the earliest a{^, was first 
iiniied, then chained, and finally atifled. 
Jonviction, whfch, by the laws of our nature, 
IS well as of 6od*8 word, should be freely 
brraed in the heart and nnderstandinff, was 
mposed by external authority, ready tramed 
ind squared by the masters of mankind. 
Pbou^ht, will, and feeling, all those facalties 
>f our nature, which, once sobiected to the 
Word and Spirit of God, shotild be left free 
:n their worltingr, were hindered of their proper 
liberty, and compelled to find rent in forms 
that had been preYiousW settled. The mind 
3f man became a sort of mirror wherein im- 
preasions to which it was a stranger were 
reproduced, but which, of itself^ presented 
nothing! Doubtless there were those who 
were tauclit of God, — ^but the great majority 
of Christians received the eonviotions of other 
men ; — ^a persooal fiitth was a thmg of rare 
occurrence : the Reformation it was that re- 
stored this treasure to the Church. 

And yet there was, for a while^ a space 
within which the human mind was permitted 
to move at large,— certain opinions, at least, 
which Christians were at liberty to receive or 
reject at will. But, as a besieging army, day 
by day, contracts its lines, compel Un^ the gar- 
rison to confine their moTements within the 
narrow enclosure of the fortress, and, at last, 
obliging it to surrender at discretion, just so, 
the hierarchy, from age to age, and almost 
from year to year, has gone on restricting the 
liberty allowed for a time to the human mind, 
until, at last, by saccessive encroachments, 
there remained no liberty at all. That which 
was to be believed,— loved,— or done,— was 
regulated and decreed in the courts of ^e Ro* 
man chancery* The faithful were relieved 
from the trouble of examining, refleeting, and 
combating; all they had to do was to repeat 
the formularies that had been taught them ! 

From that period, whenever, in the bosom 
of Roman Catholicism, a man has appeared 
inheriting the Catholicity of apostolic times, 
such a one, feeling his inability to act -oot the 
life imparted to him, in the bonds in which be 
is held, has been led to burst those bonds, and 
give to the astonished world another example 
of a Christian walkfng at liberty in the ac- 
knowledgment of no law but the law of God 

The Reformation, in restoring liberty to the 
Church, must therefore restore to it its original 
diversity, and people it with families united 
by the great features of resemblanoe derived 
from iheir common head, but varying in se* 
condary features, and reminding as of the 
varieties inherent in human nature. Perhaps 
it might have been desirable that thisdivenity 
should have been allowed to subsist in the 
Universal Church without leading to sectarian 
diTiHions, and yet we most remember that 
Srtis are only the expression of this diversiqr. 

Switzerland, and Germany, which had till 
now developed themselves independently, 
carae in contact with each other in the yeare 
we are about to retrace, and they afforded an 
I of thai divessity of which we have 



spoken, and whloh was to be one of the char- 
acteristics of Protestanism. We shall have 
ooeasfon to behold men perfectly agreeing in 
the great doctrines of the Faith yet difiiering 
on certain secondary questions. True it is 
that human passion foend an entrance into 
these discussions, but while deploring such 
minglings of evil. Protestantism, fer from 
seeking to disguise the diversity, publishes 
and proclaims it. Its path to onity is indeed 
lonff and difilcalt, but the unity it proposes is. 
reel, 

Zwingle was advancing in the christian life. 
Whilst the Gospel had to Lather brought de- 
liverance from the deep melancholy in which 
he had been plunsed when in the convent of 
Erfurth, and developed in him a cheerfulnees^ 
which often amounted to gaiety, and of whieh, 
from that time, the Reformer gave such re- 
peated evidence even when exposed to the 
greatest dangere,— Christianity had had quite 
a contrary effect on the joyous child of the 
mountains of the Tockenburg. Reclaiming 
Zwingle from his thoughtless and woridly 
career, it had stamped upon his character a 
seriousness which was not natnrel to him. 
This seriousness was indeed most needed. 
We have seen how, toward the close of 1523f 
numerous enemies appeared to rise against the 
Reformation.* From all sides reproaches were 
heaped upon Zwingle, and contentions would 
at times take plaoe even in the chnrohes. 
^ Leo Juda, who, to adopt the words of an. 
historian,>was a roan of small statnre, with a 
heart full of love for the poor, and zeal against 
false teachers, had arrived in Zurich about the 
end of 1629, to take the dutv of pastor of Sl 
Peter's chnreh. He had been replaced at 
Einsidlen by Oswald Myconius.' His coming 
was a valuable acquisition to Zwingle and the 
Reformation. 

One day, soon after his arrival, being at 
chnreh, he heard an Augustine monk preach* 
ing with great earnestness that man was com- 
petent by his own strength to satisfy the 
righteonsness of God. *^ Reverend father 
Prior,*' exclaimed Leo, ^listen to me for an 
instant; and yoa, my dear fellow-citizens, 
keep your seau««— I will speak as becomes a 
Christian:" and he proceeded to show the 
unscriptural character of Uie teaching he had 
just been listening to.' A great disturbance 
ensued in the chnreh^— Instantly several per* 
sons angrily attacked the ^* little priest'' from 
Einsidlen. Zwingle, repairing to the Council, 
presented himself before them, and requested 
permission to give an account of bis doctrine, 
m presence of the bishop's deputies ; — and the 
Council desiring to terminate the dissensions, 
convoked a conference for the 29th of January « 
The news spread rapidly throughout Switzer* 
land. ** A vapbond diet," observed his mor« 
tified adversaries, **is to be held at Zurich. 
AH tlie vagrants from the high-road will bo 
there." 

Wishing to prepare for the stru^le, Zwingle 
pat forth sixty-seven theses, in them the 
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moantaineer of theTockenbnrg boldly ataulid 
the Pope, in tbe faoe of all Switzerland. . 

"Thej,'* said he, <«wbo aasert that the 
Gofipel ia nothing until confiimed to ue by the 
Church, blaspheme God/* 

«« JesQS Christ is the only way of taWation 
for all who have been, are, or shall be/* 

«• Christians are all tbe brethren of Christ, 
and of one another ; and they hare no ^ fathers,' 
upon earth ; — away, therefore, with religious 
orders, sects, and parties.'* 

** No compulsion should be employed in the 
ease of such as do not acknowledge their 
enor, — unless by their seditious conduct they 
disturb the peace of others," 

Such were some of the propositions pat 
fbrth by Zwingle. 

On the morning of Thursday, the 89th Ja- 
nuary, more than six hundred persons were 
collected in the hall of the Great Council, at 
Zurich. Many from the neighbourioff cantons, 
88 well as Zurichers, the learned, the higher 
classes, and the clergy, had responded to tbe 
call of the CoonciL '' What will be the end 
of all this V was the question asked.^ None 
ventured to answer; but the breathless atten- 
tion, deep feeling, and agitation, which reigned 
in the meeting, sufficiently showed that im* 
portant results were looked for. 

The burgomaster Roost, who had fought in 
the battle of Marignan, presided at the confer* 
ence. The knight James Anwyl, grand master 
of the bishop's court at Constance, Faber the 
▼icar^general, and several doctors of divinity, 
attended on the part of the bishop. Schaff- 
hausen had deputed Doctor Sebastian Hof- 
meister; he was the only deputy from the 
cantons,~«o weak, as yet, was the Reformat 
tion in Switzerland. On a table in the 
centre of the hill was deposited a Bible, and 
seated before it was Zwingle. ** 1 am driven 
and beset on all sides," he had said, ^ yet I 
stand firm, leaning on no strength of my own, 
but on Christ, the rock, by whose help I can 
do all things."* 

Zwingle stood up. ^I have proclaimed," 
said he, *^that salvation is to be found !n 
Christ alone; and it is for this that, through- 
out Switzerland, 1 am chared with being a 
heretic, a seducer, and rebellious man. Here, 
then, I stand in God's name !"® 

On this, all eyes were turned to Faber, who, 
rising from his seat, thus replied :-»^* I am not 
sent to dispute,-"but to report." The assem- 
bly in surprise, began to smile. *' The Diet 
of Nuremberg," continued Faber, •» has pro- 
mised a Council within one year: we must 
wait for its assembliog." 

»' What !" said Zwingle, «< is not this large 
and intelligent meeting as competent as a 
Council 1" then turning to those who presided, 
he added,*— ^t Gracious Lords ; defend the word 
of God." 

A solemn silence ensued on this appeal. 
At last it was interrupted by the burgomaster. 
*^ If any one present has anything to say," 
said he, 'Met him say on." Still all were 
silent. <' 1 implore all those who have accused 
me,— aad I know that some an here piesentf" 



said Zwingle, ^* to come forward and rebuke 
me for the truth's sake." Not a word ! Again 
and again Zwinffle repeated his request, but 
to no purpose. Faber, thus brought to close 
quarters, lost sight, for an instant, of the re- 
serve he had imposed on himself, and stated 
that he had convicted of his error the pastor 
of Filispach, who was at that time in durance ; 
but, having said this, he again relapsed into 
silence, ft was all in vain that he was urged 
to bring forward the arguments by which he 
had convinced that pastor; he would give no 
answer. This silence on the part of the Ro- 
mish doctors mortified the impatience of the 
assembly. A voice from the further end of 
the hall was heard exclaiming,^-** Where 
have they got to— those braggarts, whose 
voices are so loud in our streets.* Come 
forward: there's the man you want." On 
this the burgomaster observed, smiling, ** It 
seems that the sharp-edged sword that suc- 
ceeded against the pastor of Filispach is fast 
fixed in its scabbard :'*-— and he proceeded to 
break up the meeting. 

In the afternoon, the parties being again 
assembled, the Council resolved that master 
Ulric Zwingle^ not being reproved by any one, 
was at liberty to continue to preach the Gos- 
pel ; and that the rest of the clergy of the 
canton should be enjoined to advance nothing 
but what they could establish by the Scrip- 
tures. 

»• Thanks be to God, who will cause his 
word to prevail in heaven and earth !" ex- 
claimed Zwingle. On this Faber could not 
suppress his indigrnation. **The theses of 
master Ulric," said he, **are incompatible 
with the honor due to the Church, and opposed 
to the doctrine of Christ,— and I can prove it.*' 
**Doso," retorted Zwingle. But Faber de- 
clined, except it ahould bd in Paris, Cologne, 
or Friburg. **I acknowledge no authority 
but that of the Gospel," said Zwingle: *' Be- 
fore you can shake one word of that, the earth 
itself will open before you."^ ** That's always 
the cry," remarked raber; **the Gospel, — 
nothing but tbe Gospel ! Men might lead 
holy lives in peace and charity if there were 
no Gospel!"^ At these words the auditors 
indignantly rose from their seats, and the 
meeting finally broke up. 

The Reformation was gaining ground. It 
was at this period called to new conquests. 
After the skirmish at Zurich, in which the 
ablest champions of the Papacy had kept 
silenee, who would be so bold as to oppose 
the new doc^nes? But methods of another 
kind were tried. The firmness of Zwingle, 
and the republican freedom of his beanng* 
overawed his enemies. Accordingly, recourse 
was had to suitable methods for subduing bim. 
Whilst Rome was pursuing Luther with 
anathemas, she lai>oured to win the Reformer 
of Zurich by persuasions. Scarcely was the 
conference closed over, when Zwingle was 
surprised by a visit from the captain of the 
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Pop«'8 gQaTdf— tlie tOB of tiie buigomavter 
RoQStt accompanied by Eioaias the legate, 
who was the beaier of a brief from the Pon^ 
tiff*, — ^in which Adrian addreeeed Zwin^le as 
his«*well'beIoTed son,** and aaaared bim of 
h is special favoar. At the aame lime the Pope 
set oUiers upon niving Zink to influence 
Z winkle.*. *^And what,*' enqaired Oswald 
Myeonias, **doe8 the Pope authoriae you to 
offer him 1*' **^ Every thing short of the Pon* 
tiff'*s chair,*' answered Zink, earnestly.^ 

There was nothing, whether mitre, crozier, 
or cardinal's hat, which the Pope would not 
have given to boy over the Retbrmer of Za- 
rich. Bat Rome altogether mistook her man 
—and vain were all her advances. In Zwin- 

fie, the Cfaaroh of Rome had a foe even more 
elermined than Lather. He had less regard 
for the long established notiona and the cere- 
monies of former ag es i t was enoo|^h to 
draw down his hostility that a cnstom, inno- 
cent in itself had been connected with some 
existing abuses. In his jodffment the word 
of God alone was to be exalted. 

Bat if Rome had so little understanding of 
the events then in progress in Christendom 
she wanted not for coansellors to give her the 
needful information. 

Faber, irritated at the Pope's thns hum- 
bling himself oeforo his adversary — ^lost no 
time in advising him* A courtier, dressed in 
smiles, with honied words upon his tongue, 
those who listened to him mieht have thought 
him friendly toward all, and eren to those 
whom he charged with heresy,— but his ha- 
tred was mortal. Luther, playing on his 
name (Faber,) was accastomed to say— ^* The 
Ticar of Constance is a blacksmith • ... of 
lies. Let him take op arms like a man, and 
see how Christ defends us."*' 

These words were no uncalled for brsTado 
—for all the while that the Pope in his com- 
manications with Zwingle was complimenting 
him on his distinguished virtues, and the spe- 
cial confidence he reposed in him, the Reform- 
er's enemies were multiplying throughout 
Switzeriand. The veteran soldiers, the higher 
fimilies, and the herdsmen of the mountains, 
were combined in aversion to a doctrine which 
ran counter to all their inclinations. At Lu- 
cerne, public notice was given of the perform- 
ance of ZwingkU pattionf and the people 
dragged about an efligy of the Reformer, shoot- 
ing that they were going to put the heretic to. 
death; and laying violent hands on some 
Zarichers who were then at Lucerne, com- 
pelled them to be spectators of this mock exe- 
cution. **They shall not disturb my peace," 
observed Zwingle; "Christ will never fail 
those who are his." Even in the Diet threats 
against him were heard.'' " Beloved Confed- 
erates',*' said the Councillor of Mullinen, ad- 
dressing the cantons, "make a stand against 
Lutheran! sm while there is yet time. At 
Zurich no man is master in his own house." 

This agitation in the enemies' ranks pro- 
claimed, more loudly than any thing else 
eould have done, what was passing in Zurich. 
In tratk Tieiory was already bearing fruits, 



the victorions pvty were gfadoally takiofp^ 
possession of the country ; and every day the 
Gospel made some new progress. Twenty- 
Ibor canons, and a considerable number of 
the chaplains came of their own accord to 
petition the Coancil for a reform of their 
statutes. It was decided to replace those 
sloggish priests by men of leamutg and piety, 
whose duty it should be to instruct the youtti 
of Zurich, and to establish, instead of their 
vespers and Latin masses, a dailv exposition 
of a chapter in the Bible, from the Hebrew, 
and Greek texts, first for the learned, and then 
for the people. 

Unhappily there are foond in .erexy army 
nngovemabfe spirits, who leave their ranks, 
and make onset too early, on points which it 
would be better for a while to leave unattached. 
Louis Ketzer, a young priest, having pot fortli 
a tract in Gwman, entitled the JvSgment ef 
€rod againit Images^ a great sensation was 
produced, and a portion of the people could 
think of nothing else. It is ever to the injorjc 
of essentials that the mind of man is pre-oc- 
cupied with secondary matters. Outside one 
of the city gates, at a place called Stadel* 
hofen, was stationed a crucifix elaborately 
carved, and richly ornamented. The more 
ardent of the Reformed, provoked at the super* 
stitioas veneration still paid this image, could 
not suppress their indignation whenever they 
had occasion to pass that way. A citizen, 
by name Claudius Hettinger, "a man of 
family," says Bullinger, "and well ac^ainted 
with the Scriptures/* meeting the iniller of 
Stadelhofen, to whom the crucifix belonged, 
inquired when he meant to take away his 
idols. "No one reouires yon to worship 
them," was the miller's reply. " But do you 
not know,*' retorted Hettinger, "that God's 
word forbids us to have graven images V 
" Very well," replied the miller, " if you are 
empowered to remove them, I leave you to do 
so.** Hettinger thought himself authorized 
to act, and he was soon after seen to leave the 
city, accompanied by a number of the citizena. 
On arriving at the crucifix, they deliberately 
dug around the image until, yielding to their 
efforts, it came down with a loud crash to the 
earth. 

This daring action spread alarm far and 
wide. One might have thought religion it^ 
self had been overturned with the crucifix of 
Stadelhofen. "They are sacrilegious distur- 
bers,— they are worthy of death, exclaimed 
the partisans of Rome. The conncil caused 
the iconoclasts to be arrested. 

" No," exclaimed Zwingle, speaking from 
bis pulpit, " Hottinger and his friends have 
not sinned against God, nor are they deserv- 
ing of death* — but they may be justly pun- 
ished for having resorted to violence without 
the sanction of the magistrates."^ 

Meanwhile acts of a similar kind were con- 
tinually recurring* A vicar of St. Peter*s one 



* The same principles are seen in the speeches 
of M. M. de Broglie and Royer-CollardY on occa- 
sion of the celebrated debates on the law of Sacri- 
lege. 
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day observing before the Doroh of that ohanli 
a number of poor personb ill clad and famished, 
remarked to one of his ooUeagues, as he 
glanced at the images of the saints decked in 
cosily attire-i-^'I should like to strip those 
wooden idols and clothe those poor members 
of JesQS Christ." A few days after, at three 
o^olock in the .morning, the saints and their 
fine trappings were missing. The Coanoil 
sent the vicar to prison, although he protested 
that he had no hand in removing them. ** Is 
it these blocks of wood,** exclaimed the peo- 
ple, '' that Jesus enjoined us to clothe f Is it 
of such images as these that he will say to the 
righteous — * I was nakeA, and yc thftheiMe T ** 
. . . Thus the Reformation, when resisted, 
rose to a greater height; and the more it was 
oompressM, with the more force did it break 
forth and threaten to carry all before it. 

These excesses conduced to some beneficial 
resal ts. Another strangle was needed to issue 
in further progress. — ^for in spiritod things as 
in the affairs of earthly kingdoms, there ean 
be no conquest without a struggle— and since 
the adherents of Rome were inert, events were 
so ordered (hat the conflict was begun by the 
irregular sol diery of the Reformation. In fact, 
the magistrates were perplexed and unde- 
cided : they felt the need of more light in the 
matter; and for this end they resolred on ap- 
pointing a second public meeting, to discuss 
HI German, and on grounds of Scriptare, the 
question as to images. 

The bishops of Ooira, Constance, and Bale, 
the university of the latter city, and the twelve 
cantons, were accordingly requested to send 
deputies to Zurich. But the bishops declined 
compliance, recollecting the little credit their 
deputies had brought them on occasion of the 
first meeting, and having no wish for a repe- 
tition of so humiliating a scene. Let the 
Gospel party discuss if they will — but let it 
he among themselves. On the former coca* 
sion, silence had been their policy— on this 
they will not even' add importance to the 
meeting by their presence. Rome thought 
perhaps that the combat would pass o^er for 
want of combatants. The bishops were not 
alone in refusing to attend. The men of Un- 
terwald returned for answer that they had no 
philosophers among them-^but kind and pious 
priests alone— »who would persevere in ex- 
plaining the Gospel as thpir fathers had done; 
that they accordingly must decline sending a 
deputy to Zwingle and the like of him ; but 
that only let him fall into their hands, and 
they would handle him after a fashion to core 
him of his inclination for such irregularities. 
The only cantons that sent representatives 
were Sohatniausen and Saint Gall.*^ 

On Monday, the 26th of October, more than 
nine hundred persons— ^mong whom were the 
members of the Grand Couneil-^and no less 
than three hundred and fifty priests, were 
assembled after sermon in the large room of 
the Town Hall. Zwingle and Leo Juda were 
seated at a table on which lay the Old and 
New Testaments in the originals. Zwingle 
spoke first, and soon disposing of the autho- 



rity oi the hienrehy and ita^oawrila, he laid 
down the rights of every Christian chiircb, 
and dahned Uie liberiy of the first ages, when 
the church had as yet no council either 
flscnraenioal or provincial. ^ The Universal 
Church," said he, ^' is dififused throughoat the 
worlds whererer faith in Jesus Christ has 
spread : in India as well as in Zurich . • • 
And as to particular churches, we have them 
at Berne, at Schaflfhansen,. and even here. 
But the Popes, with their cardinals and couo- 
oils, are nsither the UnlTcrsal Charoh nor a 
particular Church.** This aasembly whiob 
hears me,*' exclaimed he, with energy, ^ is 
the church of Zurich'^t desires to hear tba 
word of God, and can rightfully decree what- 
ever it shall see to be conformable io the 



Here we see Zwingle relying od the 
Church — ^but on the true Church, — not oa 
the clergy, but on the assembly of belieTers, 
He applied to particular churches all those 
passages of Scripture that speak of the 
Church Catholic. He could not aflow that 
a church that listened with docility to Grod*8 
word could fall into error. The Church was, 
in his judgment, represented both polirically 
and ecclesiastically by the Great Council.'* 
He began by explaimng each suhiect from 
the pulpit ; and when tl^ minds of his hear- 
ers were convinced, he proposed the different 
questions to the Council, who, in confortniiy 
with the ministers of the Church, recorded 
such decisions as they called for.'' 

In the absence of the bishop's deputies^ 
Conrad Hoffman, an aged canon, undertook 
to defend the Pope. He maintained that 
the Church, the flock, the " third estate," 
was not authorized to discuss such matters. 
"I resided," said he, "for no less than 
twelre years at Heidelberg in the bouse of a 
roan ot extensive learning, named Doctor 
Joss — a kind and pious man — with whom I 
boarded and lived quietly for a long time, but 
then he always said that it was not proper 
to make such matters a subject of discussion ; 
you see, therefore !" . . On this every one 
Degan to laugh. " Thus," continued Hoff- 
man, "let us wait for a Council — at present 
I shall decline taking part in any discussion 
whatever, but shall act accoraing to the 
bishop's orders, even though he himself were 
a knave!" 

'* Wait for a Council !" interrupted Zwio- 
gle, "and wbo, think you, will attend a 
Council? — the Pope and some sleepy and 
ill-taught bishops, who will do nothmg but 
what pleases them. No, that is not the 
Church : Hong and Kflssnacht (two villages 
in the neighbourhood of Zurich,) are more 
of a Church than all the bishops and popes 
put together." 

Thus did Zwingle assert the rights of 
Christians in general, whom Rome had stript 
of their inheritance. The assembly he ad- 
dressed was in his view not so much the 
church of Zurich as its earliest represenu- 
tive. Here we Bee the begtimiiiiga of the 
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Presbyterian Bftiem. Zwibgfoir 
in deliTeriDg Zurich from the jurisdiciioiTof 
the bishops of Con8taBce«^e was likewise 
detaching it from the hierarchy of Rome ; 
and on this thought of the flock, and the a»- 
9embly of beluven, be was Jaying the foun- 
dations of a new church order, to which other 
countries would afterwards adhere. 

The discussion was continued. Sereral 
priests having defended the use of imagest 
without denying' their arguments from Scrip- 
ture, Zwingle, and the rest of the Reformers, 
refuted them by passages from the Bible. 
'* If," said one of the presidents, ''no one 
defends the images by the Scriptures, we 
shall call upon some of their advocates by 
name." No one coming forward, the curate 
o( Wadischwyl was called. '^He is asleep," 
exclaimed one of the crowd. The curate. of 
Ho^n was next called. " He has sent me 
in his stead," said his vicar, " but 1 cannot 
answer for him." It was plain that the 
power of the word of Qod was felt in the as- 
semblv. The partisans of the Reformation 
were buoyant with, liberty and joy ; their ad- 
versaries, on the contrary, were silent, un- 
easy , and depressed . The curates of Laufen, 
Glaltfelden, and Wetzikon, the rector and 
curate of Pfaffikon, the dean of EUgg, the 
curate of Baretschwyl, the Dominicans and 
Cordeliers, known for their preaching in de- 
fence of image worship and the saints, were 
one after another* invited to stand forward. 
They all made answer that they had nothing 
to say in their defence,, and that> in future, 
they would apply themselves to the study of 
the truth, ''until to-day," said one, "I 
have put my faith in the ancient doctors, but 
now 1 will transfer my faith to the new." — 
" It is not ttf," interrupted Zwingle, " that 
you should believe. It is Ood*9toord, it is 
only the Scriptures of Grod that never can 
mislead us." The sitting had been pro- 
tracted, — night was closing in. The presi- 
dent, Hoffmeisier of Schaff hausen, rose and 
said : " Blessed be God the AUnighty and 
Eternal, who, in all things, giveth us the 
victory ,"'-^od he ended -by exhorting the 
Town-Council of Zurich to abolish the wor- 
ship of images. 

On Tue^ay, the assembly again met, 
Vadian beiiur president, to discuss the doc- 
trine of the Mass. "My brethren in Christ," 
said Zwingle, " far from us be the thought 
that there is any thing unreal in the bmly 
and blood of Christ*" Our only aim is to 
prove that the Mass is not a sacrifice that 
can be offered to God by one man for his 
fellow, unless indeed any will be bold enough 
to say that a man can eat and drink for his 
friend." 

Vadian having twice inquired if any of 
those present had any thing to say in defence 
of the doctrine impugned, and no one com- 
ing forward, the canons of Zurich, the chap- 
lains, and several ecclesiastics declared 
themselves of Zwingle^s opinion. 

But scarcely had the Refbrmexs overcome 
44 



die partsBans of the ancient docUrioes, when 
they were called to contend against the im- 
pauent spirits of men clamorously demand* 
ing abrupt and violent chants, instead of 
prudent and gradual reformatiou. The on- 
fortunate Conrad Grebel rose, and said : " It 
is not sufficient that we should talk about the 
Mass; it is our dutv to do away with the 
abuses of it."— ^' The Council," answered 
Zwingle, "will put forth an edict on the 
subfect " On th is, Simon Stumpf exclaimed, 
"The Spirit of God has already decided,-- 
why then refer the matter to the Council's 
decision 1"** 

The commandant Schmidt, of Kikssnacht^ 
rose gravely, and, in a speech marked by 
much wisdom, said, — ^ Let us teach Chris- 
tians to receive Christ into their hearts.^ 
Until this hour you have all been led away 
after idols. The dwellers' in the plain have, 
mad^ pilgrimages to the hills,— those of the 
hill country have gone on pilgrimage to the 
plain ; the French have made journeys into 
Germany, and the Germans into France. 
You now know whither you ought to ^o. 
God has lodged all things m Christ. Woruiy 
Zurichers, go to the true source, and let 
Jesus Christ re-enter your territory, and re- 
sume his ancient authority." 

This speech made a deep impression, and 
no one standing up to oppose it, Zwingle 
rose with emotion, and spoke as follows :-— 
" My gracious lords, Qod is with us, — He 
will defend His own cause. Now then, in 
the name of our God, let us go forward." 
Here Zwlngle's feelings overcame him ;^he 
wept, and many of those near him also shed 
tears. 

Thus ended the conference. The presi* 
dent rose ;— the burgomaster thanked them^ 
and the veteran, turning to the Council, s^id 
in a grave tone, with that voice that had 
been so often heard in the field of battle^ — 
" Now then, let us take in hand the sword 
of the Word .... and may God prosper his 
own work!" 

This dispute, which took place in the 
month of October, 1523, was decisive in its 
consequences. The greater number of the 
priests, who were present at it, retorned full 
of zeal to their stations in different parts of 
the canton; and the effect of those memora- 
ble days was felt in every corner of Switzer- 
land. The church of Zurich, which, in its 
connexion with the see of Constance, had 
always maintained a certain measure of in- 
dependence was now completely emanci- 
pated. Instead of resting, through the bishop, 
on the Pope, it rested hencelorth, throu^ 
the people, on the Word of Grod. Zurich 
had recovered the rights of which Rome had 
deprived her. The city and its rural terri- 
tory vied with each other in zeal for the work 
of the Reformation, and the Great Council 
merely obeyed the impulse of the |)eople at 
large. On every important occasion, the 
city and the villages signified the result of 
.their separate deiiberationa. Luther had 
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reslored the Bible to the Chriatian oommu- 
nity, — Zwingle went further — he reatored 
their rights. This is a ehar^icteristic feature 
of the Reformation in Switzerland. The 
maiateoance of sound doctrine was entrusted, 
under God, to the people; and recent events 
have shown that the people can dischaige 
that trust better than priests or pontiffs. 

Zwingle did not allow himseli to be elated 
by victory ; on the contrary, the Reforma- 
tion under his guidance, was carried on with 
much moderaaon. " God knows my heart,'* 
said he, when the Council demanded his 
opinion, *' He knows that I am inclined to 
build up^ and not to cast down. There are 
timid spirits whom it is needful to treat ten- 
derly; net the mass, therefore, for some time 
longer, be read on Sundays in the churches, 
and let those who celebrate it be carefully 
protected from insult."** 

The Council issued a decree to this effect. 
Hottinger and Hochrutiner, one of his 
friends, were banished from the canton for 
two years, and forbidden to return without 
an express permission. 

The Reformation at Zurich proceeded thus 
in a steady and Christian course. Raisins 
the city day by day to a higher pitch of monu 
elevation, it cast a glory round her in the 
eves of all who loved the word of God. 
Throughout Switzerland, therefore, those 
who welcomed the day-spring which had 
visited the Church, felt themselves power- 
fully attracted to Zurich. Oswald Myco- 
nius, after his expulsion from Lucerne, had 
spent six months in the valley of Einsidlen, 
when, returning one day, wearied and over- 
powered by the heat of the weather, from a 
pourney to Glaris, he was met on the road 
by his young son, Felix, who had run out 
to bring him tidings of his having been in- 
vited to Zurich, to take charge of one of the 
schools there." Oswald could hardly credit 
the happy intelligence, and hesitated for a 
while between hope and fear.^ ''I am 
thine," was the reply which, at length, he 
addressed to Zwingle. Greroldsek dismissed 
him with regret, for gloomy thoughts had 
taken possession of his mind. " An !** said 
he, " all who confess Christ are flocking to 
Zurich : I fear that one day we shall all pe- 
rish there together."" A melancholy fore- 
bodibg, which was but too fully realized when 
Geroldsek, and so many other friends of the 
Gospel lost their lives on the plain of Cappel. 

At Zurich, Myconius had at last found a 
secure retreat. His predecessor, nicknamed 
at Paris, on account of his stature, " the tall 
devil," had neglected his duty. Oswald de- 
voted his whole heart and his whole strength 
to the fulfilment of his. He explained the 
Greek and Latin classics ; he taught rhetoric 
and logic ; and the youth of the city listened 
to him with delight.^ Myconius was to be- 
come, to the rising ^neration, all that Zwin- 
gle was already to those of maturer years. 

At first Myconius felt some alarm at the 
Bumber of full-grown scholars oommitted to 



his caje ; bot by degrees he gathered ooarage, 

and it was not long before he distinguished 
among his pupils a young man of four-and- 
twenty, whose intelligent looks gave suffix 
ciont indication of his love of study. This 
young man, whose name was Thomas 
Plater, was a native of the Valais. In that 
beautiful valley, through which the torrent 
of the Vie^ rolls its tumultuous waters, 
after escaping from the sea of glaciers and 
snow that encircles Mount Rosa^ — seated 
between St Nicholas and Standen, upon the 
hill that rises on the right of the river, is still 
to be seen the village of Gracheo. This 
was Plater's birth-place. From under the 
shadow of those colossal Alps emeiged one 
of the most remarkable of all the eharacceis 
that figured in the great drama of the six- 
teenth century. At the mge of nine he had 
been consigned to the care of a curate, a 
kinsman of his own, — by whom the little 
rustic was often sa severely beaten, that his 
cries, he tells us himself, were like those of 
a kid under the hands of the butcher. One 
of his cousins took him along with him to 
visit the schools of Germany. But remov- 
ing in this way from school to school, when 
he had reachea the age of twenty, he scarcely 
knew how to read!* On his arrival at Zu- 
rich, he made it his fixed determination that 
he would be i^orant no loneer, took his 
post at a desk m one comer of the school 
over which Myconius presided, and said to 
himselC '^Here thou shalt learn, or here 
thou shalt die." The light of the Gospel 
quickly found its way to his heart. One 
morning, when it was very cold, and fuel 
was wanting to heat the school-room stove, 
which it was his office to tend, be said to 
himself, '* Why need I be at a kiss for wood, 
when there are so many idols in the church ?" 
The church was then empty, though Zwin- 
gle was expected to preacti, and the bells 
were already ringing to summon the congre- 
gation. Plater entered with a noiseless step, 
grappled an image of Saint John, which 
stood over one of the altars, carried it off. 
and thrust it into the stove, saying, as he did 
so, ^' Down with thee, — for in thou must 
go." Certainly neither Myconius nor Zwin- 
gle would have applaudea such an act. 

It was by other and better means that un- 
belief and supeistition were to be driven from 
the field. Zwingle and his colleagues had 
stretched out the hand of fellowship to My- 
conius ; and the latter now expounded t&e 
New Testament in the Church of the Virgin, 
to a numerous and eaeer auditory .** Ano- 
ther public disputation, neld on the 13th and 
14th January, 1524, tenninated in renewed 
discomfiture to the cause of Rome; and the 
appeal of the canon Koch, who exclaimed, 
*' ropes, cardinals, bishops, councils, — ^ihese 
are the church for me!" awakened no sym- 
pathetic response. 

Every thing was moving forward at Zti- 



* See his Autobiography. 
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icb ; meo^s mittda wore becoming more en* 
ightened, — their bearu more stedfast. The 
leformatioo was gaining strength. Zarich 
tras a fortress in which the new doctrine bad 
Qtrenched itself, and from within whose en- 
:lo6ure it was ready to pour itself abroad 
»yer the whole confederation. 

The enemies were aware of this. They 
ek that they must no longer delay to strike 
I vigorous blow. They had remained quiet 
ong enough. The strong men of Switzer- 
and, her iron-sheathed warriors^ — ^were up 
it last, and stirring; and who could doubt, 
V hen they were once aroused, that the strug- 
gle must end in blood? 

The Diet was assembled at Lucerne. The 
priests made a strenuous effort to engage 
hat great council of the nation in their 
avour. Priburg and the Forest Cantons 
proved themselves their docile instruments. 
Jeme, Basle, Soleure, Glaria, and Appen- 
:e\, hung doubtfully in the balance. Schaff- 
lauaen was almost decided for the Gk)spel ; 
»ut Zurich alone assumed a determined atti- 
ude as its defender. The partisans of Rome 
irged the assembly to yield to their preten- 
ions and adopt their prejudices. '' Let an 
Kiict be issued,** said they, ''enjoining all 
>erson8 to refrain from inculcating or repeat- 
ng any new or Lutheran doctrine, either 
ecretly or in public; and from talking or 
lisputing on such matters in taverns, or 
)ver their wine."** Such was the new ec- 
clesiastical law which it was attempted to 
•stablish throughout the confederation. 

Nineteen articles to this effect were drawn 
ip in dae form, — ^ratified, on the d6th January, 
523, by all the states — ^Zarich excepted, and 
ransmitted to all the bailiffs, with injunctions 
hat thev should be strictly enforced,—^ which 
aused,^* says Ballinger, •• great joy amongr 
he priests, and great ^ef among the niithfol .'* 
V. persecation, regularly organized by the 
lapreme authority of the confederation, was 
bus set on foot. 

One of the first who received the mandate 
if the Diet was Henry Flackenstein of Lo- 
erne, the bailiff of Haden. It was to his 
listriRt that Hettinger bad retired when 
»anidhed from Zarich, after having overthrown 
he crucifix at Stadelhofen ; and he had here 
riven free atterance to his sentiments. One 
lay, when he was dining at the Angel Tavern, 
it Zurzaeh, he bad said that the priests ex- 
lonnded Holy Scriptores amiss, and that trust 
mght to be reposed in none but God alone.^ 
rho host, who was frequently coming into the 
oom to bring bread or wine, lent an attentive 
tar to what seemed to him very strange dls- 
^oarse. On another occasion, when Hottinger 
vas paying a visit to one of his friends — 
lohn Schutz orSchneys8ingen,-^*TeIl me,** 
(aid Schutz, after they had finished their re* 
)ast, "what is this new religion that the 
)riests of Zarich are preaching ?*'—•• They 
)reach,'* replied Hottinger, ** that Christ has 
)ffered himself up onee only for all believers, 
md by that one sacrifice has purified them and 



redeemed them from all iniquity; and they 
prove by Holy Scriptura that the Mass is a 
mere delusion." 

Hottinger had afterwards (in February, 
1533,) quitted Switzerland, and repaired on 
some occasion of business, to Waldshut, on 
the other side of the Rhine. In the mean- 
while, measures had been taken to secure his 
person ; and when the poor Zaricber, suspect* 
ing no danger, recrossed the Rhine about the 
end of February, he had no sooner reached 
Coblentz, a village on the left bank of the 
river, than he was arrested. He was con- 
veyed to Klingenau, and as he there fearlesslj 
confessed his belief, Flackenstein said, in an 
angry tone, " 1 will take you to a place where 
you shall meet with those who will give you 
a fitting answer." Accordingly the bailiff 
dragged his prisoner first be£>re the magia* 
trates of Klingenau, next before the superior 
tribunal of Baden, and ultimately, since he 
could not elsewhere obtain a sentence of con- 
demnation against him, before the diet assem- 
bled at Lucerne. He was resolved that in 
one quarter or another he would find judges 
to pronounce him guilty. 

The Diet was prompt in its proceedings, 
and condemned Hottinger to lose his bead. 
When this sentence was communicated to 
him, he save glory to Jesus Christ ^* Enough, 
enough," cried Jacob Troger one of the judses, 
i« we do not sit here to listen to sermons— thou 
sbalt babble some other time."— *^ He must 
have his head taken off for this once," said 
the bailiff Am-Ort, with a lau^h, '^but if he 
should recover it again, we will all embrace 
his creed," — ^ May God forgive those who 
have condemned me !" exclaimed the prisoner ; 
and when a monk presented a crucifix to his 
lips, ««It is the heart," said he, pushing it 
away, " that must receive Jeeus Christ," 

When he was led forth to death, there 
were many among the spectators who could 
not restrain their tears. He turned towards 
them, and said, *^ I am going to everlasting 
happiness." On reaching the place of execu-i 
tion, he lifted up his eyes to heaven, saying, 
** Oh, my Redeemer, into thy hands I com- 
mend my spirit !"— and a moment after, his 
head rolled upon the scaffold. 
. No sooner had the blood of Hottinger been 
shed than (he enemies of the Remrmation 
seized the opportunity of inflaming the anger 
of the confederatee to a higher pitch. It was 
in Zurich that the root of the mischief must be 
crushed. So terrible an example as that 
which had now been set, could not fail to in- 
timidate Zwtngle and his followers. One 
vigorous effort more,— end the Reformation 
itself would share the fate of HoUinger. The 
Diet immediately resolved that a deputation 
should be sent to Zarich, to call on the coun- 
cils and the citizens to renounce theii new 
faith. 

The deputies were admitted to an audience 
on the 31st of March. **The ancient unity 
of the Christian Church is broken," said 
they; *« the evil is gaining ground; the clergy 
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of the lour Forest Cantons tiftve already inti- 
mated to tkie magistrates that aid mast be 
afTorded them, or their functions mast cease. 
Confederates of Zurich ! join your efforts to 
•uTs; root out this new religion;^ dismiss 
Zwingle and his disciples; and then let as 
all unite to remedy the abases which have 
arisen from the encroachments of popes and 
their courtiers/' 

Such was the langnage of the adTertary; 
How woold the men of Zurich noW demean 
themselves 1 Would their hearts fail them? 
Had their coura^ ebhed away with the blood 
of their fellow-citizens) 

The men of Zorioh left neither friends nor 
enemies long in suspense. The reply of the 
Council was calm and dignified. They 
could make no concessions in what concerned 
the word of God. And their very next act 
was a reply more emphatic still. ' 

It had been the costom ever since the year 
1351, that, on Whit Monday, a nnmeroas 
company of pilgrims, each bearing a cross, 
should go in procession to Einsidlen, to wor- 
ship the Virgin. This festival, instituted in 
commemoration of the battle of Tatwyll, was 
commonly attended with great disorders."^ It 
would fall, this year, on the 7th May. At 
the instance of the three pastora, it was now 
abolished, and all the other customary proces- 
sions were saecessively brought under doe 
reffulation. 

I^or did the eooncil stop here. The relics, 
which had given occasion to so many supersti- 
tions, were honourably interred." And then, 
on the further requisition of the three pastore, 
an edict was issued, decreeing that, inasmuch 
as God alone ought to be honoared, the images 
should be removed from all the chorehes of 
the canton, and their ornaments applied to 
the relief of the poor. Accordingly, twelve 
eoancil lore,— one for each tribe, the three 
pastore, and the city arehitect,-^with some 
smiths, earpentera, and masons, visited the 
several churches ; and having first closed the 
doora, took down the crosses, obliterated the 
paintings, whitewashed the walls, and car- 
ried away the images, to the great joy of the 
faithful, who regarded this proceeding, Bul- 
Hnger tells us, as a glorious act of homa^ to 
the true God . In some of the country parishes, 
the ornaments of the churches were committed 
to the flames, ** to the honour and glory of 
God." Soon after this, the organs were sup- 
pressed, on account of th^ir connection with 
many superetitious observances; and a new 
form of baptism was established, from which 
every thing unscrlpiural was carefully ex- 
cluded.>> 

The triumph of the Reformation threw a 
joyful radiance over the last houra of the 
burgomaster Roust and his colleague. They 
had lived long enough ; and they both died 
within a few days after the restoration of a 
purer mode of worehip. 

The Swiss Reformation here presents itself 
to us under an aspect rather different from 
that assumed by the Reformation in Germany 



Lather had severely reboked the-exoseses of 
those who broke down the images in the 
ehnrehes of Wittember||[ ;— and here we be- 
hold Zwingle, presiding in person over the re- 
moval of images fiom the temples of Zuriclu 
The difference is explained by the different 
light in which the two Reformere iriewed the 
same object. Lather was desirous of retain- 
ing in the Church all that was not expressly 
contradicted by Scriptaret — while Zwingle 
was intent on aboliahusg all that eonld not be 
proved by Scriptnre. The German Reformer 
wished to remain united to the Choroh of all 
preoedmg ages, and sought only to porify it 
from every thing that was repugmint to the 
word of God. The Reformer of Zurich passed 
back over every intervening age till he reached 
the times of the apostles; and, subjecting the 
Churoh to an entire transformation, laboured 
to restore it to its primitive condition. 

Zwing]e*s Reformation, therefore, was the 
more complete. The work which Divine 
Providence had entrusted to Luther^— (he re- 
establishment of the doctrine of Justification 
by Faith, was undoubtedly the great work of 
theRefoimation; but when this was accom- 
plished, other ends, of real if not of primary 
importance, remained to be achieved; and to 
these, the efforts of Zwingle were more espe- 
cially devoted. 

Two mighty tasks, in fact, had been assigned 
to the Reformers. Christian Catholicism 
taking its rise amidst Jewish Phariaaism, on 
the one hand, and the Paganism of Greece, 
on the other, had, by degrees, contracted 
something of the spirit of each of those sys- 
tems, and had thus been transformed into 
Roman Catholicism. The Reformation, there- 
fore, whose mission it was to purify the church, 
had to clear it alike from the Jewish and the 
Pagan element. 

The Jewish element had inccnporated itself 
chiefly with that portion of Christian doctrine 
which relates to man. Catholicism had bor- 
rowed from Judaism the pharisaic notions of 
inherent righteousness, and salvation obtain- 
able by human strength or works. 

The Pa^ran element had allied itself prin- 
cipally with that other portion of Christian 
doctrine which relates to God. Paganism 
had corrupted the catholic notion of an infinite 
Deity, whose power, being absolutely all- 
sufficient, acts every where and at every mo- 
ment. It had set up in the churoh the do- 
minion of symbols, images, and ceremonies; 
and the saints had become the demi-gods of 
Popery. 

The Reformation, in the hands of Luther, 
was directed essentially against the Jewish 
element. With this he had been compelled 
to struggle at the outset, when an andacioos 
monk, on behalf of the Pope, was bartering 
the salvation of souls for paltry coin. 

The Reformation, as conducted by Zwingle, 
was directed mainly against the Pagan ^ele- 
ment. It was this that he had first encountered, 
in the chapel of the Virgin at Einsidlen, wheo 
crowds of worahippers» benighted as those of 
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M who thfonnd the tBinple of EplwtiMi 
Diana, were (fathered from every eide to cast 
tbemeelvea down befote a gilded idol. 

The Reformer of Germany proclaimed the 
^reat doctrine of jottification by faith ,^-and, 
m 80 doing, inflicted a death blow on the 
pharteaic righ teonsneee of Rome. The 6 wtaa 
Reformer, undoubtedly, did the same. The 
inability of man to save himself ie the fanda* 
mental troth on which all reformers have 
taken their stand. But Zwingle did son 
thing more. He brooght forwara , as practical 
principles, the esistence of God, and His 
•overetgn, universal, and exclnsive agency ; 
and by the working out of these pri»siplee, 
Rome was utterly Iwreft of all the props that 
had eupported her paganised worship. 

Roman Catholicism had exalted man and 
degraded God. Luther reduced man to his 
proper level of abasement ; and Zwingle re- 
stored God, (if we may so speak,) to his nn- 
limited and undivided supremacy. 

Of these two distinct tasks, which were 
specially, though not ezdnsively, allotted to 
the two Reformers, each was necessary to the 
oonnpletion of the oUier. It was Lother^s 
pert to lay the foundation of the ediiioe^ 
Zwingle*s to rear the superatmctore. 

To an intellect gifted with a still mora 
oe|»acioos grasp, was the office reserved of 
developing on the shores of the Leman, the 
pecnliar characters of the Swiss and the Grcr 
man Reformations—blending them together 
and imprinting them thus combined, on the 
Reformation ae a whole.^ * 

But while Zwingle was thus carrying on 
the great work, the disposition of the cantons 
was daily becoming more hostile* The go- 
vernment of Zurich feh how necessary it was 
to sssare itself of the support of tiie people. 
The people, moreover,— -that is to say, ««the 
assembly of believers," was, according to 
Zwingle's principles, the highest earthly au- 
thority to which an appeal could be made. 
The Coancil resolved, therefore, to test the 
state of public opinion, and instructed the 
bailiffs todemand of all the townships, whether 
they were ready to endure every thing for the 
sake of our Lord Jesus Christ, ** who shed 
his pivcious blood,** said the Council, "for us 
poor sinnets/*** The whole canton followed 
close upon the city in the career of Reforma- 
tion, — and, in many places, the hooees of the 
peasants had become schools of Christian in- 
stroGtion, in which the Hdy Scriptnres were 
constantly read. 

The proclamation of the Council was re- 
ceived by all the townships with enthusiasm : 
ft* Only letonr magistrates hold fast and fear- 
lessly to the word of God,*' answered they, **we 
will help to maintain it ;^ and, if any should 
seek to molest them, we will come like brave 
and loyal citizens to their aid." The peasan- 
try ^ Zurich showed, on that occasion, as they 
hav7 recently shown again, that the strength 
of the Church ie iir the Christian people. 
But the people if en not alcns. Tiie man 



whom God had placed at their head, answered 
worthily to their call. Zwingle seemed to 
multiply himself for the service of God. Who- 
soever, in any of the cantons of Switzerland^ 
suffered persecution for the Gospel's sake, 
addressed himself to him.^ The weight of 
business, the care of the churches, the solici- 
tude inspired by that glorious struggle which 
waa now beginning to be waged in every 
valley of his native land— ^all pressed hesvily 
on Ae Evangelist of Zurich. At Witteroherg, 
the tidings of his courageous deportment were 
received with joy. Luther and Zwiogle were 
the two great luminaries of Upper and Lower 
Grermany ; and the doctrine of salvation, which 
they proclaimed so powerfully, was fast dif- 
fusing itself over all those vast tracts of country 
that stretch from the summit of the Alps to 
the shores of the Baltic and the German Ocean. 
While the word of God was pursuing its 
victorious course over these spacious regions, 
we cannot wonder that the Pope in his palace, 
the inferior clergy in their presbyteries, the 
magistrates of Switzerland . m their councils, 
should have viewed its triumphs with alarm 
and indignation. Their conetemation increased 
every day. The people had been consulted ;— 
the Christian people had again become some- 
thing in the Christian Church ; their sympa- 
thies and their faith were now appealed to, 
instead of the decrees of the Romish chancery. 
An attack so formidable as this must be met 
by a resistance more formidable still. On the 
18th April, the Pope addressed a brief to the 
Confederates; and, in the month of July, the 
Diet assembled at Zog, yielding to the urgent 
exhortations of the Pontiff, sent a deputation 
to Zurich, Schaffhausen, and Appenzel, to 
notify to those states their fixed determination 
that the new dootrine should be entirely sop- 

{tressed, and its adherents subjected to the 
brfeiture of property, honours, and even life 
itself. Such an announcement could not fail 
to excite a strong sensation at Zurich ; but a 
resolute answer was returned from that can- 
ton, — that in matters of faith, the word of God 
alone must be obeyed. When this reply wims 
communicated to the assembly, the liveliest 
resentment was manifested on the part of Lu- 
cerne, Schwita, Uri, Unterwalden, Friburg, 
and Zug, and, forgetting the reputation ami 
the strength which the accession of Zurich 
had formeriy imparted to the infant Confede- 
ration, forgetting the precedence which had 
been assigned to her, the simple and solemn 
oaths of fidelity by which they were bound to 
her,r— the many victories and reverses they had 
shared with her,— these states declared that 
they would no longer sit with Zurich in the 
Diet. In Switzerland, therefore, as well as 
in Germany, the partisans of Rome were the 
first to read asunder the federal union, fiat 
threats and breaches of alliance were not 
enough. The fanaticism of the cantons was 
clamorous for blood; and it soon appeared 
what were the weapons which Pop 
to wield against the word of Go 
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The excellent (Exiin,* t friend of Zwing[]e> 
wae the paetorof Burgr,a viliage in theTicinity 
of Stein, apon the Rhine. The bailiff Am- 
Bergr, who liad preiriouBly appeared to (aroar 
the cause of the Gospel, being anzioos to ob- 
tain that bailiwick, had p1edfi>ed himself to the 
leading men of the canton ofSchwitz, that he 
would put down the new religion.* CExtin, 
though not resident within his Jurisdiction, 
was the first object of his persecution. 

On the night of the 7th July, 1&34, near 
midnight, a loud knocking was heard at the 
pastor^s door ; it was opened ;— they were the 
soldiers of the bailiff. They seized him and 
dragged him awav prisoner, in spite of his 
cries. QSxlin, believin? that they meant to 
put him to death, shrieked out *« Murder!" 
The inhabitants rose from their beds in af- 
fright, and the whole village Immediately 
became a scene of tumult, the noi»e of which 
was heard as far as Stein. The sentinel 
posted at the castle of Hohenklingen fired the 
alarm gun, the tocsin was sounded, and the 
ifihabttants of Stein, Stanmheim, and the ad- 
jacent places, were shortly all a-foot and 
clustering together in the dark, to ask each 
other what was the matter. 

Stammheim was the residence of the deputy- 
bailiff Wirth, whose two eldest sons, Adrian 
and John, young priests f\ill of piety and cou- 
rage, were zealously engaged in preaching the 
Gospel. John especially was gifted with a 
fervent faith, and stood prepar^ to offer up 
his life in the cause of his Saviour. It was 
a household of the patriarchal cast. Anna, 
the mother, who had brought the bailiff a 
numerous family, and reared them up in the 
fear of God, was revered for her virtues through 
the whole country round. At the sound of 
the tumult in Bur^, the father and his two 
sons came abroad like their neighbours. The 
father was incensed when he found that the 
bailiff of Frauenfeld had exercised his autho- 
rity in a manner repugnant to the laws of his 
country. The sons were grieved by the tidings 
that their friend and brother, whose good ex- 
ample they delighted to follow, had been car- 
ried off like a criminal. Each of the three 
seized a halberd, and regardless of the fears of 
a tender wife and mother, father and sons 
joined the troop of townspeople who had 
•allied out from Stetn with the resolute pu^ 
pose of setting their pastor at liberty. Un- 
fortunately, a band of those ill-disposed per- 
sons who never fail to make their appearance 
in a moment of disorder, had mingled with 
the burghers in their march. The bailiff's 
Serjeants wore hotly followed ; but warned by 
the tocsin and the shouts of alarm which 
echoed on every side, they redoubled their 
speed, dragging their prisoner along with 
them, and in a little time the Thur was Inter- 
posed between them and their pursuers. 

When the people of Stein and Stammheim 
reached the bank of the river and found no 
means of crossing it, they halted on the spot. 
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and resolved to send a depnladoD to Frauen- 
feld, ''Ohr said the bailiff Wirth, 'Mhe 
pastor of Stein is so dear to os that I wookL 
wtliinglysaerifice all 1 posse8S,-^my liberty, — 
my very heart's blood,— -for his sake.**" The 
rabble, meanwhile, finding themselves in the 
neighbourhood of the convent of Ittingen, 
occupied by a community of Carthusians* 
who were generally believed to have eneoa- 
raged the bailiff Am-Berg in his tyranny, 
entered the building and took possenion of 
the refectory. They immediately ^ve them- 
selves up to excess, and a scene of riot enened. 
In vam did Wirth entreat them to quit the 
place; he was in danger of personal ill treat- 
ment among them.^ His son Adrian bad 
remained outside of the monastery; John 
entered It, but shocked by what he beheld 
within, came out again immediately.^ The 
inebriated peasants proceeded to pillage the 
cellaiB and granaries, to break the rarniture to 
pieces, and to bum the books. 

As soon as the news of these disorders 
reached Zurich, the deputies of the Conneil 
were summoned In haste, and orders issued 
for all persons belonging to the canton who 
had left their homes to return to them imm^ 
d lately. These orders were obeyed, fiat a 
crowd of Thurgovians, drawn together by the 
tumult, now established themselvee in the 
convent for the eake of the good cheer which 
they found there. A fire suddenly broke oat, 
no one could .teH how,— 4nd the edifice was 
reduced to ashes. . 

Five days after, the deputies of tlie cantons 
were convened at Zug. Nothing was beard 
in this assembly but threats of vengeance and 
death. *«Let us march,** said they, '«witk 
our bannere spread, against Stein and Stamm- 
heim, and put the inhabiunts to the sword.*' 
The deputy-bailiff and his two sons had long 
been objects of especial dislike on aocoont of 
their faith. «« If any one is guilty,** said the 
deputy from Zurich, **he must be pnnished; 
but let It be by the rales of justice, not by 
violence.** Vadtan, the deputf from St. Gall, 
spoke to the same effect. Hereupon the 
avoyer John Hug of Lucerne, unable any 
longer to contain himself, broke out tnlo 
frifriitful imprecations.^* The heretic Zwingle 
is the father of all these rebellions; and you, 
Doctor of St Gall, yon favour his hatefol 
cause, and labour for Its advancement. Yea 
shall sit here with us no longer!** The deputy 
for Zug endeavoured to restore order, bat is 
vain. Vadlan retired; and knowing that his 
life was in danger from some of the lower 
order of the people, secretly left the town, and, 
by a cireuitotts road, reached the convent of 
Cappel in safety. 

The magistrates of Zurich, Intent npon re- 
pressing all commotion, resolved upon a pro- 
visional arrest of the individuals against whoa 
the anger of the confederates had been jmois 
particolariy manifested. Wirth and hisVsi 
were living quietly at Stammheim. ^ Never,* 
said Adrian Wirth from the pulpit, •«een the 
friends of God have any thing to fear Iron 
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flis enemies." The fttlier wae warned of 
.he fate that awaited him, and advised to make 
lis escape along with his sons. ^«No,''he 
«plied, *^I pat my trnst in God, and will 
wait for the seijeants here/' When at lenffth 
i party of soldiers presented themselves at his 
ioor— «« Their worships of Zurich,** said he, 
* might have spared themselves this trouUe ;-» 
lad they only sent a child to fetch me, I would 
lave obeyed their bidding.^'^he three Wirths 
v^ere carried to Zurich and lodged in the 
irison. Rutioian, the haiiiff of Nassbann, 
(har«d their confinement. ThoT underwent a 
igid examination ; bat the conduct they were 
>roTed to ha?o held furnished no ground of 
M)inplaint against them. 

As soon, as the deputies of the cantons were 
apprized of the imprisonment of these four 
ruizens, they demanded that they should be 
lent to Baden, and decreed that, in caso of a 
efasal, an armed power should march upon 
Sariefa, and carry them off by force. *^ It 
>elongs of right to Zurich,*' replied the depu- 
ies of that canton, «*to determine Whetner 
tiese men are guilty or not, and we find no 
ault in them.** Hereopon, the deputies of 
he cantons cried oat, «* Will you surrender 
hem to us, or nott — answer yes or no— in a 
iingle word.*' Two of the deputies of Zurich 
Dounted their horses at once, and repaired 
vith all speed to their constitnents. 

Their arrival threw the whole town into the 
itaiost agitation. If the authorities of Zurich 
(hould lifose to ffive np the prisoners, the 
confederates woald soon appear in arms at 
heir gates, and, on the other hand, to give 
hem up, was, in effect, to consent to their 
leath. Opinions were divided* Z^ringle in- 
tisted on a refusal. " Zurich,*' said he, ** most 
emain faithful to its ancient laws.'* At last 
L kind of compromise was saggested. ** We 
vill deliver up the prisoners,*' said they to the 
Jiet, '* but on this condition, that you shall 
ixamine them re^ardiiMr the affair of Ittingen 
klone, and not with reference to their fiiith." 
The Diet agreed to this preposition; and on 
he Friday before St. Bartholomew*s day, 
^August, 1594,) the three Winhs and their 
riends took their departure from Zurich under 
he escort of four Councillors of State and a 
bw soldiers. 

The deepest concern was manifested on 
hie occasion by the whole body of the people. 
The fate which awaited the two old men 
md the two brothers was distinctly foreseen. 
NTothing but sobs was heard as they passed 
ilong. ^'Alas!'* exclaims a contsmporary 
irriter, " what a woeful journey was thatJ**** 
The churches were all thronged. ^« God will 
lunish us,*' cried Zwingle, ** He will sorely 
>ani8h us. Let us at least beseech Him to 
risit those poor prisoners with comfort, and 
itrengthen them m the true fiiith.'^ 

On the Friday evenin|^, the prisoners arrived 
it Baden, where an immense crowd was 
iwaiting to receive them. They were taken 
iret to an inn, and afterwards to the jail. 
The people piessed so elos^y nrand to see 



them that they could scarcely move. The 
father who walked first, turned round towards 
his sons, and meeklvsaid, — ^*«8ee, my dear 
children, we are like those of whom the 
Apostle speaks,— men appointed to death, a 
spectacle to the world, to angels and to men."— 
(1 Cor. iv. 9.) Just then he chanced to ob- 
serve, among the crowd, the bailiff Am- Berg, 
his mortal enemy, and the prime author of all 
his misfortunes. He went up to him, held 
ont his hand, and grasping Am-Berg*8,— 
though the bailiff would have turned away,-i* 
said, with much composure, «« There is a God 
above us, and He knows all things.** 

The examination began the next morning, 
Wirth, the father, was the first who was 
brought before the tribunal. Without the 
least consideration for his character or for his 
age, he was put to the torture ; but he per« 
sisted in declaring that he was innocent both 
of the pillage and the burning of Ittingen. A 
charge was then brought againpt him of having 
destroyed an image representing St. Anne. 
As to the other prisoners,— nothing could be 
substantiated against them, except that Adrian 
Wirth was married, and that he was accus- 
tomed to preach after the manner of Zwingle 
and Luther; and that John Wirth had given 
the holy sacrament to a sick man Without 
candle or bell !^ 

But the more conclusively their innocence 
was established, the more furious became the 
excitement of their ad versaries. From morn* 
ing till noon of that day, the old roan was 
made to endure all the severity of torture. 
His tears were of no avail to soften the hearts 
of his judges. John Wirth was still more 
cruelly tormented. '^Tell us," said they, in 
the midst of his agonies, <* from whom didst 
thou learn thy heretical creed 1 Was it 
■Zwingle, or who else, that taught it thee !" 
And when he was heard tn exclaim, " O 
merciful and everlasting God ! grant me help 
and comfort!** •»Aha!*' said one of the 
deputies, "where is your Christ now?*' 
When Adrian was brought forward, Sebastian 
von Stein, a deputy of Berne, addressing him 
thus :— >** Young man, tell us the truth, for if 
you refuse to do so, I swear by my knighthood, 
— 4he knighthood I. received on the very spot 
where Gwl suffered martyrdom, — we will 
open all the veins in your body, one by one.*' 
The young man was then hoisted op by a cord, 
and while ne was swinging in the air, "Young 
master,*' said Stein, with a fiendish smile, 
««this is our wedding gift ;**^^ alluding to the 
marriage which the youthful ecclesiastic had 
recently contracted. 

The examination bein^nowconclnded, the 
deputies returned to their several cantons to 
make their report, and did not assemble again 
until four weeks had expired. The bailiff's 
wife,— the mother of the two young priests,— 
repaired to Baden, cariying a child in her 
arms, to appeal to the compassion of the 
jud^s. John Escher, of Zurich, accom- 
panied her as her advocate. The latter re- 
oogniaed among the jadges Jerome Stodcer, 
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IbB landamman, of Za|r, who had twiee been 
bailiff of Frauenfeld. ^* LandamaiaB,^' said 
he, accosting him, ** you remember tbe bailiff 
Wirth ; you know that he has always been 
an honest man." *^ It is most true, my good 
friend Escher,'* replied Stooker; 'Whenever did 
any one an injary : countrymen and strangers 
alike were sure to find a hearty welcome at 
his table ; his house was a eon?ent,<— 4nnf^> 
hospital, all in one.^ And knowing this, as I 
do, had he committed a robbery or a murder, 
1 would have spared no ^ort to obtain his 
pardon ; since he has homed St. Anne, the 
grandmother of Christ, it is but rioht that he 
should die !''— ^' Then God take ptty on as !" 
ejaculated Escher. 

The gates- were now shut, (this was on the 
&8th of September,) and the deputies of fiemet 
Lucerne, Uri, Schwits, Underwald, Zog, 
Giaris, Friburg, and Soleure, having pro- 
ceeded agreeably to usage, to deliberate on 
their judgment with closed doora sentence of 
death was passed upon the bailiff Wirth, his 
aon John, who, of all the accused, was the 
firmest in his faith, and who appeared to have 
gained over the others, and the bailiff Rutiman. 
They spared the life of Adrian, the younger of 
Wirth's sons, as a boon to his weeping mother. 

The prisoners were now brought forth from 
the tower in which they had been confined. 
«* My son," said tbe father to Adrian, '^ we 
die an undeserved death, but never do tbeu 
thipk of avenging it«" Adrian wept bitterly. 
« My brother," said John, «« where Christ's 
word comes his crots most follow."^ 

ACier the sentence had been read to them, the 
three christian suffsrers were led back to 
prison; John Wirth walkinpr first, the two 
bailiffs neitt, and a vicar behind them. As 
they crossed the easUe bridge, on which there 
was a chapel dedicated to St Joseph, the 
vicar called out to the two old men— ^^ Fall on 
your knees and invoke the saints." At these 
words, John Wirth, turning round, said, 
** Father, be firm ! You know there is but 
one Mediator between God and man — Christ 
Jesus." — ^*« Assuredly, my son," replied the 
old man, '* and by the help of His grace I 
will continue faithful to Him, even to the 
end." On this, they all three began to re- 
peat the Lord's Prayer, ^ Our Father who art 
in heaven" • . • And so diey crossed the bridge. 

They were next conducted to the scaffold. 
John Wirth, whose heart was filled with the 
tenderest solicitude for his father, bade him a 
sotema farewell. ^* My beloved father," said 
he, " hencefoith thou art my father no longer, 
and I am no longer thy son;-^but we are 
brothers still ia Christ our Lord, for whose 
name's sake we are. doomed to sufierdeath,*^ 
So now, if such be God's will, my beloved 
brother, let us depart to be with Him who is 
tbe father of us all* Fear nothing !" — 
** Amen !'* answered the old man, ^^ and may 
God Almighty bless thee, my beloved son 
and brother in Christ." 

Thus, on tbe threshold of eternity did father 
and son take their leave of eaoh other»^ with 



joyful mliotpafiomi of dial oiMBen state in 
which they stioold be united anew by imper- 
ishable ties. There were but few among the 
multitude areend whose tears did not fiow 
profuaeiy. The bailiff Rutiman prayed in 
silenec^All three ^a knelt down ^in 
Chriet's name,"— iind their heads were se- 
vered from their bodies* 

The crowd, observing the marks of torture 
on their person^, ottered lood expressions of 
gtief. The two bailiffs left behind tbem 
twenty^two ehildren, and forfcf-five grand- 
ofaiidien. Anna was obliged to pay tweive 
golden crowna to tbe executioner by whom 
her husband and son had been deprived of life. 

Now at length blood had been spilt— inno- 
cent blood. Switxerland and the Reforma- 
tion were baptized with the blood of the mar- 
tyrs. The great enemy of the Groepel had 
effected his purpose f but in efieoting it he 
had struck a* mortal blow against his own 
power. The death of the Wirths was an ap- 
pointed means of hastenhng tbe triumph of 
the Reformatien. 

The Reformers of Zurich bad abstained 
from abolishing the mass when th^ suppressed 
tbe use of images ; but the moment for doing 
so seemed now to have arrived* 

Not only had the light of the Goepel been 
diffused' among the people— but the violence 
of the enemy called upon the friends of 6od*s 
word to reply by some striking demonstration 
of their unshaken constancy. As often as 
Rome shall erect a scaffold, and heads shell 
drop upon it, so often shall the Reformation 
exalt the Lord's holy Word, and emeh some 
hitherto ontouohed corruption. When Hettin- 
ger was executed, Zurich put down the worship 
of images, and now that the Wirths have been 
sacrificed, Zurich sindl reply by the abolition 
of the Mam. While Rome fills up the mea- 
sure of her severities, the Reformation shall be 
conscious of a perpetual accession of strength. 

On the 11th of August, 1535, the three pas- 
tors of Zurich, accompanied by Megander, and 
Oswald and Myeonius, presented themselTes 
before the Great Oouneil, and demanded the 
re-establishment of the Lord's Supper. Their 
discourse was a weighty one, and was listened 
to With the deepest attention ;^^-J-efvery one felt 
how important was the decision which the 
Counoil was called upon to pronounce. The 
mass— that mysterious rite which for three 
successive centuries had constituted the ani- 
mating principle in the worship of the Latin 
Churdi-^was now to be abrogated,— the cor- 
poreal presence of Christ was to be deelarMl 
an iUeston, and of that illusion, the minds of 
the people were to be dispossessed; some 
courage was needed for socii a resolntion as 
this, and there were individuals in the Coun- 
cil who shuddered at the contemplation of so 
audacious a design. Joachim Am-Griit, the 
under-seeretary of state, was alarmed by the 
demand of the psstors, and opposed it with all 
his might. ^The words^ 7%w i$ my Wy," 
said he, ^* prove be|Vond all dispute that tbe 
biead is the yfdsj body of Christ hiiniel£*' 
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Zwiii|p1« argaed that then ia no othM w«d 
IB the Greek language than ^6tt- (ia) to expreaa 
mil^mfit^ and he quoted ae^eral iDatanees of 
the employment of that word in a figurati?e 
aenae. The Great Coancil waa convinced by 
hia reaaoningy and heaitated no lonj^er. The 
evangelical doctrine had aunk deep into every 
heart, and moreover, aince a aeparation from 
the Church of Rome had taken place, there 
vaa a kind of aatiafaction felt in making that 
separation aa complete aa poaaible, and dig- 
l^ing A ffulf aa it were between the Reforma- 
tion and her. The Council decreed therefore 
that the mau ahould be abolished, and it waa 
determined that on the following day, which 
waa Maunday Thursday, the Lord*a Sapper 
ahould he celebrated in conf<»mity to the apoe- 
tplic model. 

Zwingle'a mind had been deeply engaged 
in these proceedings; and at night, when be 
eloaed his eyes, he was still searching for ar- 
irumenta with which to confront his adversa- 
vlea. The subject that had occupied him du- 
ring the day, presented itself to him again in 
a dream, ne thought that he was disputing 
with Am-Grut, and could not find an answer 
to hia princioal objection. Suddenly aome 
one stood before him fn his dream and said, 
«• Why dost not thou quote the 11th verse of 
the 13th <;hapter of Exodna: Ye $haU eat the 
Ltamb in haiUf U U the Lord*a PaseoverT'* 
Zwingle awoke, rose from his bed, took up 
the Septoagint translation, and turning to the 
verse found the same word ttftt (is^ whose 
i no port in that passage, by universal admia- 
8ion, can be no otlier than ngmfiee. 

Here then, in the very constitution of the 
paschal feast under the old covenant, was the 

Shrase employed in that identical sense which 
Iwingle assigned to it— who could resist the 
conclusion that the two passages are parallel ^ 

On the following day, Zwingle took the 
▼erse just mentioned as the text of his dis- 
course, and reasoned so forcibly from it that 
the doubts of his hearers were dispelled. 

The incident which has now been related, 
and which is so naturally explained — and the 
particular expression* used by Zwingle to inti- 
mate that he had no recollection of U)e aspect 
of the person whom he saw in his dream, have 
given rise to the assertion that the doctrine 
promulgated bv t^^ Reformer was delivered 
to him by the devil ! 

The altars disappeared ; aome plain tables, 
covered with the sacramental bread and wine, 
occupied their placea, and a crowd of eager 
communicants waa gathered round them. 
There was aomething exceedingly solemn in 
that assemblage. Our Lord^a death was com- 
memorated on three different days, by differ- 
ent portions of the community :— on Maunday 
Thursday, by the ^oung people; on Good 
Friday, the day of his passion, by those who 
had reached the middle stage of life; on 
Eaater Sunday, by the aged»" 



* Ater fuerit an albus nihil roemini, somidam 
enim narro* 
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After the deaeona had read alond anch paaaa- 
gea of Scripturs as relate to this aacrameat, the 
paatora addreaaed their flock in ihe languaga 
of preaaing admonition^-^charging all thoaa 
whose wilful indulgence in sin would bring 
diahoBOor on the body of Chriat to withdraw 
from that holy feast. The people then fell on 
their knees; the bread was carried round oa 
large wooden diahea or plattere, and every one 
bnAe off a morael for himaelf ; the wine waa 
diatiibttted in wooden drinking cupa; there* 
aemblance to the primitive Sapper was thought 
to be the closer. The hearta of thooe wbe 
celebmted this ordinance were affected with 
alternate emotiona of wonder and joy«^ 

Such waa the progress of the Reformation al 
Zurich. The simple coramemoratioa of oua 
Lord*a death canaed a fresh overflow in the 
Church, of love to God, and love to the hre* 
thren* The worda of Jeana Chriat ware onea 
more proved to be * apirit and life.* Wheteaa 
the different orders and sections of the Church 
of Rome had k^pt op incessant disputes among 
themselves, the first effect of the Gospel, oa 
its re-appearance in the Church, waa the re* 
vival or brotherly charity. The Love which 
had glowed ao brightly in the firat agea of 
Chriatianity, waa now kindled anew. Men* 
who had before been at variance, were fovn4 
renouncing their long cherished enmity, and 
cordial It embracing each other, after having 
broken bread together at the table of the Lord* 
Zwingle rejoiced at these affecting manifeat^ 
tions of grace, and returned thanka to God that 
the Lord*a Supper waa again working thoae 
miraclea of charity, which had long ainct 
oeaaed to be displayed in conneelioa waih the 
sacrifice of the maaa.'^ 

**Our city,** aaid he, ^continues at peace. 
There ia no fraud, no dissension, no envy, no 
wrangling among us. Where shall we dia- 
cover the cause of this agreement except ia 
the Lord*8 good pleasure, and the harmless^ 
neaa and meekaeaa of the doctrine weprofiBaaf^ 

Charity and unity were there— but not anl* 
formity. Zwingle, in his ^Commenlar^ oa 
true mndfalee re/i'gton,**^^ which he dedicated 
to Francia the Firat, in March, 1535, the year 
of the battle of Pavia, had atated aome trutha 
in a manner that seemed adapted to ieeom« 
mend them to human reason, following in that 
respect the example of several of the meet djs* 
tingaished among the scholastic theoloffiana. 
In thia way he had attached to original cor* 
ruption the appellation of a dieeaee, reeerving 
the nameof Mfi for the actual violation of law.^ 
But these statements, though they gave rise 
to Rome objections, yet occasioned no breach 
of brotherly charity ; for Zwinj^le, while ha 
persisted in calling original am a diaeaae, 
added, by that dieease, all men were ruined, 
and that the sole remedy was in Jesus Christ." 
Here then was no taint of Pelagian error. 

But whilat in Zurich the celebration of the 
aaerament was followed by the re-establiah'» 
ment of Christian brotherhood, Zwingle and 
hia friends had to aoslain a harder atroggle 
than ever against their adversariea without. 
9et 
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Zwingto W88 not only a Christian teacher, lie 
waa a trae patriot also; and we know how 
aeiUottaly he always opposed the eapitalations, 
and foreiffD pensions, and alliances. He was 
persuaded that this eztraneons indaence was 
destructiTe to piety, contribated to the nminte- 
nance of error, and was a fraitfol source of eivil 
dtstiord. Bat his eoarageoos protests on this 
head were destined to impede the progress of 
the Reformation. In almost every canton, the 
leading men, who received the foreign pen- 
iions, and the officers ander whose comaufHid 
the yonth of Switzerland were led ont to battle, 
were knit together in powerful iacttona and 
oligarchies, which attacked the Reformation, 
Hot so much in the spirit of religions anindosity, 
as in the belief that its snccess wonld be de- 
trimental to their own peconiary and political 
interests. They had already ^ined a triomph 
in Schwkz, and that canton, in which Zwin- 
gl^ Leo Joda, and Oswald Myconius had 
preached the troth, and which seemed disposed 
to follow the example of Zarich, had, on a 
sodden, renewed the mercenary eapitalations, 
and closed the door against the Gospel. 

Is 2U]rieh itself, a few worthless persons, 
instigated to mischief by foreign agency, 
made an attack upon Zwitigle, in the middle 
of the ntghtj throwing stones at his hoase, 
breaking the windows, and calliog alond for 
'.'red haired Uli, the vulture of Glaris,*' — so 
that Zwingle started from his sleep, and 
caught up his sword.^ The action is charac- 
teristic or the man. 

But these desultory assaults eould not 
counteract the impulse by which Zurich was 
carried onward, and which was beginning to 
vibrate throughout the whole of Switzerland. 
They were like pebbles thrown to check the 
course of a torrent. The waters of the tor- 
rent meanwhile were swelling, and the 
mightiest of its obstacles were likely soon to 
be swept away. 

The people of Berne having intimated to 
the citizens of Zurich, that several of the 
carntons had refused to sit with them any 
longer hi the Diet :— " Well," replied the 
men of Zurich, with calm dignity, raising 

SIS in times past the men of Rutli nad done) 
eir hands towards heaven, '• we are per- 
suaded that God the Father, Son, and Holy 
Ghost, in whose name the Confederation has 
been formed, will not forsake us, and will, at 
last, in his mercj, make us to sit kt the right 
band of His majesty. ''•* 

With such a faithful spirit, there was 
nothing to fear for the Reformation. But 
would it make similar progress in (he other 
states of the Confederation 7 Might not Zu- 
rich be single on the side of the word of 
Godi Berne, Basle, and other cantons, 
would they remain in their subjection to 
Rome ? It is this we ^re now to see. Let 
us then turn towards Berne, and contem- 
plate the march of the Reformation in the 
most influential of the confederated states. 

No where was the cx)ntest likely to be so 
sharp as at Berae^ for the Gospel had there 



both p6werfal friends and determined oppo- 
nents. At the head of the reforming party 
was the bannaret John Weingarten, Bar* 
tholomew May, member of the lesser Ck>un- 
cil» his sons, Wolfgang and Claudius, his 
grandsons, James and Benedict, and, above 
all, the family of the Wattevilles. James 
Walteville, the magistrate, who, since 1512, 
had presided over the republic, bad read the 
writing of Luther and Zwingle, at the time 
of their publication, and had often couTersed 
concemrag the Gospel with John Hailer, 
pastor at Anaeltiogen, whom he had pro- 
te<ned from his persecutors. 

His son, Nicholas, then thirty-one years 
of age, bad, for two years, fiUed the office of 
provost in the church of Berne; and, as such, 
by virtue of papal ordinances, enjoyed dis- 
tinguished privileges ; so that, Berthold Hal- 
)er, in speaking of him, would call him ''out 
Bishop."^ 

The prelates and the Pope used every ef- 
fort to bind him to the interests of Rome,^ 
and the circumstances in which he was 
placed, seemed likely to keep him from the 
knowledge of the Gospel ; hut the workings 
of God's Spirit were more powerful than the 
flatteries of^man. '* Watte ville,' ' says Z wi n- 
ffle,** ** was turned from darkness to tne sweet 
fight of the Gospel." As the friend of Ber- 
thold Hailer, he was accustomed to read the 
letters which he received from Zwingle, for 
whom he expressed the highest admiration.* 

It was natural to suppose that the influence 
of the two Wattevilles, the one being at the 
head of the state, and the other of the church, 
would draw after it the republic over which 
they presided. But the opposite party was 
scarcely less powerful. 

Among its chiefs were the schultheiss of 
Erlach, the banneret Wi Hading, and many 
persons of hish family, whose interests were 
identified witn those of the convents placed 
under their administration. Backing these 
influential leaders was an ignorant and cor- 
rupted clergy, who went the length of calling 
Gospel truth, " an invention of hell." " Be- 
loved colleagues," said the counsellor of 
Mullinen,at a full conference, held in the 
month of July, "be on your guard, lest this 
Reformation should creep in upon us. There 
is no safety at Zurich in tone's own house: 
people are obliged to have soldiers to guard 
them." In consequence, they invited to 
Berne the lecturer of the Dominicans at 
Mentz, John Heim, who, taking his stand in 
the pulpit, poured forth all the eloquence of St. 
Thomas Aquinas against the Reformation.^ 

Thus, then, the two parties were in 
presence of each other ; a struggle seemed 
inevitable, but already there were indications 
with whom the victory would remain. In 
fact, a common faith united a part of the 
people to those distinguished families who 
espoused the Reformation. Berthold Hailer 
exclaimed, full of confidence in the future, 
''Unless, indeed, the wrath of God should 
show itself against us, it is not possible that 
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the word of tbe Lord should be hatrished 
from the city, for the Bernese are hUogering 
after it,"* 

Two acts of the governmeat soon appeared 
to iociioe the balance in favor of the new 
opinions. The Bishop of Lansanne had 
g^iven notice of an episcopal visitation ; the 
Council sent a message to hitn by the pro- 
vost, Watteville, desiring him tp abstain 
from it.^ And, in the meantime, the govern- 
ment put forth an ordinance, which, whilst 
in appearance it left the enemies of the truth 
in possession of some of their advantages, at 
the same time sanctioned the principles on 
which the Reformation was founded. They 
direcied that the ministers should preach, 
clear of all additions, — freely and openl)r, — 
the Goepel and the doctrine of God, as it is 
[bund in the books of the Old and New Te»- 
(aments; and that thej should not allude to 
any doctrine, disputation, or writing coming 
from Luthef or other, teachers.** 

Great was the surprise of the enemies of 
ihe truth, when they saw the ministers of 
ihe Gospel appealing with confidence to this 
jecree. This ordinance, which was to fur- 
nish the ground for all those that succeeded, 
was, legally speaking, the commencement 
}f the Reformation at Berne. From that 
time, there was more decision in the progress 
3f this canton ; and Zwingle, who attentively 
observed all that was passing in Switzerland, 
was able to write to the provost de Watte- 
irtlle/' Christians are all exulting on account 
jf the faith which the pious city of Berne 
tias just received."™ " The cause is that of 
Dhrist," exclaimed the friends of the Gospel, 
ind they exerted themselves to advance it 
with increased confidence.^ The enemies of 
:he Reformation, atarmed at these first ad- 
ran tages, closed their ranks, and resolved on 
striking a blow which should ensure victory 
m their side. They conceived the project 
y( getting rid of those ministers whose bold 
Dreaching was turning nil the ancient cus- 
oms upside down ; and a favorable occasion 
»ras not long wanting. There was, at Berne, 
n the place where now stands the hospital de 
* He, a convent of nuns of the Dominican or- 
ier, consecrated to St. Michael. St. Michael's 
lay, (29ih of September,) was always a so- 
emn festival to the inmates of the nunnery. 
3n this anniversary, many of the clergy 
nrere present, and, among others, Wittem- 
)ach de Bienne, Sebastian Meyer, and Ber- 
hold Haller. This latter, having entered 
nto conversation with the nuns, among 
vhom was Clara, the daughter of Claudius 
Viay, (one of those who maintained the new 
loctrines,) he rennarked to her, in the presence 
)f her grandmother, ** the merits of the mo- 
lastio state are but imaginary,whilst marriage 
s honourable, and instituted by God himselL" 
Borne nuns, to whom Clara related this con- 
rersation of Berthold, received it with out- 
rries. It was sogn rumoured in the city that 
Waller had asserted that '* the nuns were all 



children of the devil." The opportunity that 
the enemies of the Reformation had waited 
for, was now arrived, and they presented 
themselves before the lesser Council. Re< 
ferring to an ancient law, which enacted thai 
whosoever should carry off a nun from her 
convent should lose his head, they proposed 
that the *' sentence should be miii^^rted'* so 
far, as that, trithout bearing the three ac- 
cused ministers in their defence, they should 
be banished for life ! . The lesser Council 
granted the petition, and the matter was im- 
mediately carried to the grand Council. 

ThuSt then, Berne was threatened with the 
loss of her Reformers. The intrigues of the 
Popish party seemed snceessfu). ButRome» 
triumphant when she played her game with 
the higher orders, was beaten when she had 
to do with ihe people or their representatives. 
Hardly were the names of Haller, of Meyer, 
of Wittembach — ^thoee names held in venera- 
tion by all the Swiss,— -pronounced in the 
grand Conncil, before an energetic opposition 
was manifested against the lesser Council and 
the clergy. •'♦We cannot," said Tillman, 
** condemn the accosed nnheard ! . . . Surely 
their own testimony may he received against 
that of a few women.'^ . The ministers were 
called up. There seemed no way of eetlling 
matters. **Let us admit the statements of 
both parties,*' said J6hn Weingarten. They 
did so, and discharged the accused ministers,-** 
at the saiAe time desiring them to confine 
themselves to the duties of their pulpits, and 
not to trouble themselves concerning the 
cloisters. But the pulpit was all they wanted : 
their accusers had taken nothing by their 
motion. It was counted a great victory gainen 
by the Reforming party, insomuch that one of 
the leading men exclaimed, "It is all ovei 
now — Luther's work must go forward."" 

And go forward it did,— 4nd that in places 
where it could least have been expected. At 
K5nigsfield upon the river Aar, near the castle 
of Hapsburg, stood a monastery adorned with 
all the magnificence of the middle ages, and in 
which reposed the ashes of many of that illus- 
trious house which had so often eiven an 
Emperor to Germany. To this place the 
noble families of Switzerland and of Suabia 
used to send their daughters to take the veil* 
It was in the neighbourhood of this convent 
that the Emperor Albert had fallen by the 
hand of his nephew, John of Suabia', on the 
1st of May, 1308; and the beaiitifol stained 
windows of the church at KOnigsfeld repre- 
Sf!nted the horrible tortures which had been 
infiieted upon the relations and dependants of 
the perpetratore of the murder. Catherine of 
Waldburg-Truchses, abbess of the convent at 
the period of the Reformation, numbered 
among her nuns Beatrice Landenberg, sister 
of the Bishop of Constance, Agnes Mullinen, 
Catherine Bonnstetten, and Margaret Watte- 
ville, sister of the provost. The liberty en- 
joyed in this convent, a liberty which Sn 
earlier tfmes had given occasion to scandalous 
disorders, had favoorsdthe introdoetion not 
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only of ihe Bible, but of the writing* of Lather 
and Zwingles and soon a new apring of life 
and joy changed the aspect of its interior. 
Nigh to that cell to which Qaeen Agnea, 
daoghler of Albert, bad retired, af^r bathing 
in torrents of blood "as in Maydewa;" and 
where, dividinfi^ her time between spinning 
vool and embroidering tapestry for the charch, 
•he had mingled thoaghts of vengeance with 
de?otional exercises,— Margaret Watteville 
had only thoaghts of peace,— read the Scrip- 
tares,— «nd found time, in her spare moinents, 
to compound, of certain salutary ingredients, 
an eicellent electaaiy* Retiring to her cell, 
the youthful nun took courage to write to the 
Reformer of Switaerland. Her letter discorers 
to «s, better than any reflections could do, the 
Christian spirit wiiich existed among those 
pious womenr— still, even in our days, so 
BBttch calumniated. , 

" Grace and peace, in the Lord Jesus Christ, 
be given and multiplied towards you always, 
by God our heavenly Father," was the lan- 
guage of the nun of Konigsfeld to Zwingle : 
•» Very learned, reverend, and most dear Sir, 
1 pray you to take in good part this letter 
which I now address to you. The love of 
Christ constrains me ;— especially since I 
have learned 'ihat the doctrines of grace are 
spreading fr^oi day to day through your 
pleaching of the word of God. For this 
cause I give thanks to the Eternal God, for 
that he has enlightened ns anew, and has sent 
us, by His Ho^ Spirit, so many heralds of 
His blessed word ; and at the same time I 
piesent before Him my earnest prayers, that 
He will be pleased to clothe with His strength, 
both yoQ and all those who publish His glad 
tidings,— and that arming you against all 
enemies of the truth. He will cause His 
Divine Word to grow in all men. Most 
learned Sir, I take the liberty of sendinff to 
your reverence this little mark of my afiection; 
t pray you do not despise it, for it is an offering 
of Christian love. If this electuary shpuld 
be useful to you, and you should wi$Q to have 
more, pray let me know, for it would be a joy 
to my heart to do any thing that would be 
agreeable to you. I am writing not my own 
feelings only, but thoee of all in our convent 
of Kdnigsfeld who love the Gospel. They 
salute you in Jesus Christ, and we together 
cease not to commend you to His Almighty 
protection.^ 

«« Saturday before LoUare^ 1593." 
Such was the pious letter which the nun of 
Kdnigsfeld wrote to the Reformer of Switzer- 
land. 

A convent into which the light of the Gos- 
pel had penetrated in such power, could not 
Jong continue to adhere to monastic observ- 
ances. Margaret Watteville and her sisters, 
persuaded that they should better serve Ood 
in their families than in a cloister, solicited 
oermission to leave it. The Council of Berne, 
In some alarm, took xpeasures to bring the 
nuns to reason, and the provincial and abbess 
alteraately tried promises and thxaatsi bat the 



sisters, Margaret, Agnes, and Catherine, and 
their frienda, could not be dissuaded. On 
this, the discipline of the convent was re- 
laxed.— the nuns being exempted from fasting 
and matins, and their allowance increased. 
" We desire," said they, in reply to the Coun- 
cil, " not • the kberty cf the jteA,* but that of 
(he tpirit. We, your noor, unoffending pri- 
soners, beseech you to talce compassion on us." 

•« Out prisoners ! our prisoners," exclaimed 

the banneret, Krauchthaler; **/ have ao wish 
to detain them prisoners!" This speech, com- 
ing from a firm defender of the convents, 
decided the Council. The gates were open- 
ed ; and in a short time afterwards Cathanna 
Bonnstetten married Willlarti von DIeabaeh. 
Nevertheless, Berne, inatead of openly 
taking part with the Reformation, did but bold 
a miiMle course, and pursue a system of vacil- 
lation. An incident soon occnned which 
made this apparent. Sebaatian Meyer, lec- 
turer of the Franciscans, put forth a recanta- 
tion of Romish errors, which produced an 
immense sensation ; and, in whieh, depicting 
the condition of the inmates of convents, be 
said, "Ths living in them is more impure, 
the (alls more frequent, the recoveries mora 
tardy, the habitat walk more unsteady, the 
moral alomber in them more dangerous, the 
grace toward offendera more rare, and the 
cleansing from sin more slow, the death mora 
despairing, aiid the oondennatioa more se- 
vere."'* At the very time when Meyer waa 
ttras declaring himself against the cloistera, 
John Heiro, lecturer of the Dominicans, ex« 
claimed from the pttlpi^ ** Ifo ! Christ has not, 
as the Evangelicals tells as, made satisfaction 
onee for aU^ to his Father. God must still 
further every day be reconciled to men by 
good works and the sacrifice of the mass. 
Two burghen, who happened to be in the 
church, interrupted him with the words, 
" That^s not true." The interruption caused 
a great disturbance in the church; and Heira 
remained silent Some pressed him to go on ; 
but he. left the pulpit without finishing hia 
sermon. The next day the Grand Council 
struck a blow at once against Rome and the 
Reformation ! They banished from the city 
the two leading controversialists, Meyer and 
Heim. It was remarked of the Bernese, 
" They are neither clear nor rouddy,'^-taking 
in a double sense the name of Luther, which 
in old German signified ckar.^ 



♦ Romish writers, and particularly M. de Hylter, 
have/ mentioned, followuig Salat end Tachudi, 
enemies of the Reformation, a pretended tetter of 
Swingle, addressed, at this juncture, to Kolb at 
Berne. It is as follows :—" Health and ble«ing 
from God our Saviour. Dear Frawas, move 
gently m the matter. At first only throw one 
aoor pear to the bear, amongst a great many 
iweet ones ; afterwards two, then three ; and as 
floon as he begins to eat them, throw more and 
more,— Bweet and bitter all together. Empty the 
sack entirely. Soft, hard, sweet, bitter, he wiU 
eat them all, and wfll no longer allow eiiber that 
they be taken, or he driven away.'— Zuaeh, Mon- 
day before St George, 16«5.^^ ^ 

" Your asrrant in Chrjst, Ulrica Zamioxx 
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Bat it wwM IB mn to attMipt to tmotlMr > 
the Reformatton at Banie. It nudo prof ivm 
on all aidat. The nana of the eonvent da 
rile had not forgotten Haller's Tiait, Clara 
May, and many of her frienda, preased in 
their eonaoienoea to know what to do» wrote 
to the learned Henry Bttllingei. In anawer* 
he aaid,** Saint Paal enjoioa young women 
not to take opon them vowa, but to marry, 
inatead of linng In idleneaa, under a false 
ahow of piety. (I Tim. t. 13, 14.) Follow 
Jeaoa in humility, eharity, patience, puriW, 
and kindneaa.'*^ Glaia, looking to heaven for 
guidance, reaoWed tb act on the adviee, and 
lenounee a manner of life at Tarianee with the 
word of God|-*-of man^ainventiony^and beaet 
with snares. Her grandfather Bartholomew^ 
who had served for R(ty ^eara in the field and 
the council-hall, heard with joy of the resolu- 
tion ahe had formed. Clara quitted the con- 
Tent. 

The proToat, Nicholas Watterille, conr 
nected by strong ties of interest to the Roman 
hierarehjr, and who waa to have been nomi- 
nated to the first vacant bishoprio in Switaer- 
land, also gave up hia titles, revenues, and 
expectations, that he might keep a clear oon- 
acienee ; and, breaking through all the en- 
tanglements in which the popes had aooght 
to bind him, he too entered into that state, 
which had been, from the beginning, instituted 
by God. Nicholaa Wattoville took to wife 
Claia May; and |iis sister Margaret, the nun 



We can oppose convincing aiguments sgainst 
the authenticity of this letter. Firsv— In 152^, 
Kolb was pastor at Wertheimer. Be did not 
onme to Berne until 1527.— <See Zw. Epp. 526J 
M. de Haller substitutes, indeed, but quite arbi- 
trarily, 1537 for 1525. This correction, doubtless, 
had ti$ tMeet; but, unfortunatelyf in making it, 
M. de Haller puts himself in direct eontrsdictioA 
of Salat and Tschadi, who, tbouah they do not 
agree as to the day on which this letter was men- 
tioned in the diet« agree as the year, which, with 
both, is clearly 1525. Secondly, — There is no 
agreeHient as to the way in which the letter itself 
got abroad. According to one account, it was 
intercepted ; another version tells us that Kolb'e 
parishioners communicated it to an inhabitant of 
the small cantons, who happened to be at Berne. 
Thirdly,— The original is in German. Now 
Zwingle wrote always in Latin to Ins friends who 
could, understand that language t moreover, he 
used to salue them ss brother^ and not ss sermiU. 
Fourthly ,-*In reading Zwingle's correspondence 
it is inipossible not to perceive that his stvle ]m 
quite different from that of the pretended Letter. 
Zwingle never would have written a letter to say 
BO litne. His letters in general are long and full 
of news. To call the tittle Jeu d'esprit picked up 
by Salst a feeder, la but trimng. FiftblXi^-Salat 
deserves but little con^eoce as an historian ; and 
Tschudi appears to have copied him, with a few 
variations. Possibly a man of the small can- 
tona may have had communication, from some 
inhabitant of Berne, of the letter from Zwingis 
to Haller, which we have balbre mentioned, 
virheTcin Zwingle employs, with a good desl of 
dignity, the comparison of the bearsr-^which is 
found in all authors of that age. This may have 
given the idea to some wit to invent this letter, 
'which has been supposed to have psssed from 
Zwingle to Kolb. 



of K6nigafeld, waa, about the aame timet 
united to Luoiua Tscharner of Coira.* 

Every thiitf gave intimation of the victory 
which the Reformation would soon obtain at 
Berne. A city not leaa important, and which 
then ranked aa the Athena of Switxerland— > 
Baale, waa alao beginniag to take part in 
the memoiableatruggle of the aixteenth een* 

£aok of tha oith» of the Confederation had 
ita ow» peculiar eharaeter* Berne wea dis* 
tinjguiahed aa the place of leaidenoe of the 
chm familiea ; and the queation waa ene that 
aeemed likely to be decided by the part taksik 
by certain of the leading noblea. At Zurich, 
the miniaters of the Word» aoch men as 
Zwingle, lico Juda, MTConioa, and Schmidt, 
escercised a commanding influenee over a 
powerful middle class of aociely. Lucerne 
waa the eity of annay-«-a centre of military 
organization* Baale waa the seat of learning, 
and ita aeeoospaniment,— printing^pressea. 
Eraemua, the Acknowledged head of the re- 
public of letters in the sixteenth century, had 
there fixed hia residence, and, preferring the 
liberty it afibrded him to. the flattering invita- 
tiona of popes and kiaga, he had become a 
centre of attraction to a eoncouraa of men of 
learning. 

Hewevei, a man mferiot to Eraemua innata- 
ral ffcnius, but humble, gentle* and pious, was, 
erelong, to exereiae, in that very city, an in- 
flnenoe more powerful than that possessed by 
this prince of scholars. Christopher von 
Utonheimt bishop of Basle, who agreed in 
judgment with Araamua, aought to surround 
himaelf with men disposed to co-operate in a 
sort of half-way Reformation. • With thia* 
view he had called to his aid Capito, and 
GScolampadiua. The latter had a somethinff 
savouring of monkery in his habit of mind, 
and this often clashed with the views of the 

Chilosophsr. CEcolampadius, howccver, on 
is part, aeon became enthusiastically at- 
tached to Eraamus; and it is probable he 
would have lost all independence of mind in 
this intimsey, if Providence had not separated 
him from bis idol. He returned, in 1517, to 
his nstive city, Weinsberg. Here he was 
disgusted with the disorders and the profsnity 
which prevailed among the priests; and he 
haa left a noble record of the aerioua spirit 
which from that tim^ actuated him, in hia 
work entitled '^The Humoura of .Easter,'* 
which appeaia to have been written about this 
period.^ 

Called to Augaburg, towarda the end of 
1618, to fill the post of preacher in ita cathe* 
dral, he found that city still under the effecta 
of the memorable discussion which bsd been 
held there, in the pfsvious May, between 
Luther and the Pope's legate. It was neces- 
sary that he should choose his side, and*' 
GSeoUmtMidiua did not hesitate to declare 



* Zw. Epp. annotatio, p. 451. It is from this 
unkm that the Tschamers of Berne derive tbeir 
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himself on tHe side of the Refelnner. Snch 
candour on his pftit soon drew down upoi^feim 
.mnch opposition, and bein^conTinoed that his 
nataral timidit^r, mid the feebleness of his 
voice, rendered it impossible for him to sac* 
eeed in public, he looked aToand him for a 
place of retreat, and his thoughts rasted on s 
oonvent of monks of Saint BrMget, near Aaffs^ 
bur^, renowned for the piety, as well as for 
the profound and liberal studies of its monks. 
Feeling the need of repose, of lelsare, and, 
at the same time, of quiet occnpaiion and 
prayer, he addressed, himself to this commu- 
nity, and inquiced, ^* Can I live in your eon- 
vent according to the word of God V The 
answer bein^ in the affirmative, €Bcolafnpa- 
dius etitered its gates on the 93d April, 1530, 
having expressly stipulated that he shonld be 
free, if ever the ministry of the word of God 
should require his serviee elsewhere. 

It was well that the Reformer of Basle 
sihoold, like Luther, become acquainted with 
that monastic life, which presented the fullest 
exhibition of the working of Roman Catholi- 
cism. But re$l was what he could not find 
there; his friends blamed the step; and he 
himseir declared frankly that Lofher was 
nearer to the truth than his adversaries. No 
wonder, therefore that Eck and other Romish 
doctors pursued- him with menaces even in 
this his quiet retreat. 

At the time we are recording, (Eoolampa- 
ditts was neither one of the Reformed, nor yet 
a blind folk>wer of Rome; what he most de- 
sired was a sort of purifted Catholicism, 
which is no where to be found in history,*^ 
but the idea of which has, to many, served as 
a bridge of passage to better things. He set 
himself to correct, by reference to the word 
of God, the statutes of his order. ** I conjure 
you," said he, to the confraternity, *«not to 
think more highly of your statutes, than of 
the ordinances and commandments of the 
Lord." "We have no wish," replied his 
brethren, '^for other rules than those of the 
Saviour. Take our books, and mark, as in the 
presence of Christ himself, whatever you find 
therein contrary to his word.*' (Ecolampa- 
dius began the task imposed; but he was 
almost wearied by it. •♦ O Almighty God !*♦ 
he exclaimed, «' what abominations has not 
Rome sanctioned in these statutes." 

Hardly had he pointed out some of them, 
when the an^r of the fraternity was aroused. 
•♦ Thou hereuc — ^thou apostate,'" was their cry, 
" thou deservest to be thrown into a lonesome 
dungeon for the rest of thy days." T\)ej would 
not allow him toeome to prayers. Meanwhile^ 
outside the walls, still greater danger awaited 
him. Eck, and his party, had not relinquish- 
ed their schemes. *^ In three days,'* it was 
told him, "they will be here to arrest yoo.'T 
**Do you intend," asked he, •♦ to deliver me up 
to assassins V* The monks were silent and 
irresolute . • . ; neither willing to save him, 
nor yet to ffive him up. At this juncture, some 
friends of CESoolampadius approached the con- 
vent, bringing with them horses to condoot 



htm to a plsee of safety. At the news, the 
monks deetded tK) allow the departure of ons 
who had brought the seeda of trouble into 
their convent, "/lirewdl," said he. Be- 
hold him at liberty \ 

He had remained nearly two yean in tbe 
convent of Saint Bridget* 

CEoolampadiiM was saved— ^be began to 
breathe. " I have sacrificed the monk," said 
be, writing to a friend^ " and have regained 
the Christian." But his flight from the con- 
vent, and his heretical writmgs were every 
where proclaimed. People on all sides drew 
bade at his approach. He knew not which 
way to turn, when Sickingen offered ban an 
asylum. This was in the spring of the year 
1533. He accepted it. 

His mind, oppressed during his eonfine- 
ment within the roonastenr, recovered its 
elasticity amonssc the noble warriore of 
Ebemburg. "Christ is our liberty !" burst 
from his lips, "and that which men consider 
as their greatest misfortune,— death itself, — 
is for us a real gain.** He directly com- 
menced reading to the people the Goftpel*s 
and Epistle's in German. " No sooner will 
these trumpets sound abroad,*' said he, " than 
the walls of Jericho will crumble to the 
ground." 

Thus the most humble man of his time was 
premiring, in a fortress on the banks of the 
Rhine, in the midst of unpolished warriors, 
for that change of worebip which Christianity 
was shortly to undergo. Nevertheless, Ebem- 
burg was not a field large enough for his 
plans ; besides, he felt the need of other so- 
ciety than sneh as he was in the midst of. 
Cratander, the bookseller, invited him to take 
up his abode at Basle ; Sickingen ofiTered no 
impediment; and (Ecolampadius, glad at the 
thought of seeing his old fnends, arrived there 
on the 16th November, 1523. After having 
lived there some time, simply as a man of 
learning, without any public vocation, he was 
nominated vicar of the church of St. Mar- 
tin, and his acceptance of this humble en- 
gagement perhaps decided the Reformation 
at Dasle.''^ Whenever (Ecolampadius was to 
preach, a great crowd filled the church.^ At 
the same time, the public lectures given by 
him, and by Pelican^ were crowned with so 
much success, that Erasmus himself feii 
constrained to exclaim, "(Ecolampadius 
triumphs !"* 

" In fact, this gentle, and firm man," says 
Zwingle, "diffusM,all around him, the sweet 
savour of Christ; and all who assembled 
about him grew in the truth.*"' OAen a re* 
port prevailed that he was on the point of 
being obliged to quit Basle, and begin a^ain 
his hazardous fiights. On these occasions 
his friends,— and above all Zwingle,— would 
be in consternation ; but then came tidings of 
fresh advantages gained by (Ecolampadius, 
dissipating their fears, and raising tlieir hope?. 
The renown of his labours spread even to 
Wittemberg, and rejoiced Luther, who would 
often talk with Melancthon concerning hio%. 
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Bi.t Hie Suion Reformer wm not Witfaont 
anxiety on tiis aceoonu Eraamuewae at 
Ba8le,^-ttnd Eraamas waa the friend of CEco- 
lampadiua . . . Luther thooght it hia duty to 
put one whom he loved on hia guard. ** I 
fear much," wrote he, *Mhat, Ijke Moaea, 
Eraamua will die in the country of Moah, and 
never lead oa into the land of promise."^ 

Erasaius had retired to Basle, as to a quiet 
city, situated in the centre of the intellectual 
activity of the a^^ — fipora whence, by means 
of the printing-press of Frobenius, lie could 
act upon Fiance, Germany, Switzerland, 
Italy, and England. But*he liked not to be 
interfered with; and if the neighbourhood of 
(Ecolampadiua was not entirely agreeable to 
bim, another man there was whose presence 
inspired him with stiU more appreoension. 
Ulric Hutten had followed (Ecolampadius 
to Basle. For some time, he had been at- 
tacking the Pope, as one knight tilts with 
another. ** The axe>" said he, ♦* is already 
Inid at the root of the tree. Faint not, my 
countrymen, in the heat of the battle: the 
lot is cast; the charg^ is begun . • . Hurrah 
for liberty!" He laid aside the Latin, and 
now wrote only in Grerman ; for his object 
was to get at the hearts of the people. 

His views were grand and generous. Ac^ 
cording to his plan, there was to be a yearly 
meeting of bbhops, to regulate the interests 
of the church. Christian institutions, and 
above all, a Christian spirit, was to go forth 
from Germany, as formerly from Judea, and 
spread through the whole world. Charles 
V. was the young hero destined to realise 
this golden age; but Hutten's hopes having 
been blasted in that quarter, he turned to- 
wards Sickingen, and sought from knight- 
hood that which the Imperial authority 
refused him. 

SickiD^en, as a leading chieftain, had 
acted a distinguished part m Germany ; but 
soon after the nobles had besieged him in the 
castle of Landstein, and the ancient walls 
of that fortress had yielded to the strange 
power of cannon and musketry, — then only 
recently invented. The taking of Landstein 
had been the final defeat of the power of the 
knights, — ^the triumph of the art of modem 
warfare over that of the middle ages. Thus, 
the last exploits of the knights had been on 
the side of the Reformation, while the ear- 
liest use of the newly-invented epgines was 
against it. The steel-clad warriors, whose 
bodies fell beneath the unlooked-for storm of 
balls, made way for other soldiery. Other 
conflicts were opening. A spiritual knight- 
hood was taking tlie place of the Du Gue»- 
clins and Bayards ; and those battered ram- 
parts, broken walls, and expiring warriors, 
told, more plainly than Luther had been 
able to do, that it was not by such allies or 
such weapons that the Gospel of the Prince 
of Peace was destined to prevail. 

The hopes of Hutten had died with the 
fall of Land.otein, and the ruin of the power 
of the knighu Ab ke atood by the corpse 



of hiB friend Sicktngen, he bade adieu to his 
dream of brighter days to come, and losing 
all confidence in men, he sought only for re* 
tirement and repose. In quest of these, he 
visited Erasmus in Switzerland. An early 
friendship had subsisted between them ; but 
the rough and overbearing knight, reganllesa 
of the opinions of others, quick to grasp the 
sword, and dealing his blows on all sides, 
wherever he eame, could scarcely be ex- 
pected to '* walk together" with the fastidi* 
oas and timid Erasmus, with all his refine-: 
ment. politeness, love of praise, his readiness 
to sacrifice all for the sake of it»and his fear, 
above all, of controversv- 

On his arrival at Basle, Hutten, poor, sui^- 
fering in bodily health, and a fugitive, im • 
mediately sought out his old friend. But 
Erasmus shrunk from the thought of re- 
ceiving at his table a man who was placed 
under ban by the Pope and the Emperor,— ^ 
a man who, in his conversation, would 
spare no one, and, besides borrowing money 
of him, would no doubt he followed bv others 
of the '^Gospel party," whom £ftasmu8 
dreaded more and more. He declined to 
see him, — and the magistrates of Basle de- 
sired Hutten to leave Cecity. Wounded to 
the quick, and irritated by the timid pru- 
dence of his friend, Hutten repaired to Mul- 
hausen, and there circulated a violent diatribe 
against Erasmus, — to which the latter put 
forth a reply replete with talent. The knight 
had, as it were, with both handsy seized his 
sword, and feUed his adversary to the earth ; 
the philosopher, recovering his feet, had re- 
plied to the strokes of his adversary by peck- 
mgs with his beak.^ 

Hutten was again compelled to flight. 
He reached Zurich, and there found a kind 
reception at the hospitable hearth of Zwin- 
gle. Intrigues again obliged him to quit that 
city; and aAer passing some time at the 
baths of Pfeffers, ne repaired, provided with 
a letter from the Swiss Reformer, to the 
pastor, John Schnapp, who resided in the 
little island of Ufinan, on the lake of Zurich. 
That humble minister of Grod's word received 
the sick and homeless knight with the ten- 
derest charity. And in that tranquil and 
unknown seclusion, Ulric Hutten, one of 
the most remarkable men of his age, expired 
about the end of August, after an agitated 
life, in the course of which he had been ex- 
pelled by one party, persecuted by another, 
and deserted by nearly all ; — having all his 
life contended against superstition, without, 
as it would seem, ever arriving at the know- 
ledge of the truth. The poor minister, who 
had gained some experience in the healing 
art, had bestowed upon him the utmost at- 
tention. He had left behind him neither 
money nor furniture, nor books,— nothing, 
save his pen.^* So broken was that steel-clad 
arm that he dared to put forward to sup- 
port the ark of Grod. 

But there was one man in Germany more 
formidable in the eyes of Erasmus than the 
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ill-fated kfliffht,— 4iiid that man was Lotlier. 
The time had come when the two great 
combatants of the age were to measure their 
strength in the lists. They were the leaden 
of two rery different reformations. Whilst 
Luther was 'bent oo a complete reformation, 
Erasmus, as the advocate of a middle coarse, 
was seeking certain concessions from the 
hierarchy, tbat might have the effect (^con- 
ctliatiiig the opposing parties. Luther was 
disgusted with the vacillation and inconsis- 
tency of Erasmus. ''You are trying to iralk 
on eggs without breaking them,^' said he." 

At the same time, he met these racilia- 
tjons of Erasmus with the most entire and 
unfaltering decision. " We Christians," said 
he, " ought to be well persuaded of what we 
teach, and to be able to say yes or no. To 
object to our affirming with full conviction 
what we believe, is to strip us of our faith 
Itself. The Holy Sjiirit is no spirit of doubt.'' 
And he has written in our hearts a firm and 
peaceful assurance, which makes us as sure 
of the object of faith as we are of our exis- 
tence." 

These words suffice to show on which 
side strength was to be found. To effect a 
change in religion, there is need of firm and 
living hi\h. A salutary revolution in the 
Church is never to be derived from philoso- 

J)hic views and thoughts of man. To restore 
ertiiity to the earth after a lonff drought, the 
li^htnmg must strike the cloud, and the 
windows o( heaven must be opened. Criti- 
cal acutefteas, philosophy, and even history, 
nay prepare the ffrouod for a true faith, but 
never can they fill its place. Vainly would 
you cleanse the aqueduct or build up your 
embankments, so long as the rain cometh 
not down from heaven. The learning of 
man without faith is but as the dry chan- 
toel. 

Much and essentially as Lather and Eras- 
mus differed one from the other, a hope was 
long cherished by Luther's friends, and even 
by himself, that both would one day be united 
in resistance of Rome. Expressions, dropt 
in his caustic humour, were commonly re- 
ported, which showed the philosopher dis- 
aeniing, in his opinion, from the most devoted 
adherents of Catholicism. For instance, it 
is related, that, when in England, he was 
one day in earneet conversation with Thomas 
More on the subject of transul»tantiation. 
" Only believe," said More, " that you rt- 
ceive the body of Christ, and you really have 
it." Erasmus was silent. Shortly after this, 
when Erasmus was leaving England, More 
lent him a hoiae to convey him to the port 
where he was to embark ; but Erasmus took 
it abroad with him. When More heard of 
it, he reproached him with much warmth; 
but the only answer Erasmus gave him was 
in the following quatrain ; — * 



♦ There is suretv profanity as well as levity in 
ibis. May the reader be preaerved from any sym- 
pathy with such a wasr of dealing with a belief 
which, right or wrong, is rev6renaal.^Ta. 



" Only believe tfaoa shaiwt Cfariaf sieiat, aay yoo. 
And never doabc the faetia therefore true i 
So wiite I of thy horae ;— if thou art able 
But to believe it, he is in thy stable.*"* 

Erasmus's sentiments having got wind , not 
only in Germany and England, but in other 
countries, it was said at F^ris that "Luther 
wanted to force open the door, of which 
Erasmus had already picked the lock."* 

The position taken by Erasmus was a dif- 
ficult one. ** I will not be unfaithful to the 
cause of Christ,^' wrote he to Zwingle, '«at 
least to far as the times will atlow.**^ Juac 
in proportion as lie saw Rome rising up 
agamst the favourers of the Reformation, he 
prudently drew back from them. All par- 
ties looked to him. Pope, emperor, kings, 
nobles, men of learning, and even his most 
intimate friends, entreated him to take up 
his pen against the Reformer.*' " You can- 
not possibly undertake a work more accept- 
able to God and more worthy of your ge 
nius,'' wrote the Pope.*" 

Erasmus for a long time held out against 
these solicitations. He could not conceal 
from himself that the cause of the Reforma 
tion was that of Religion as well as of Learn 
ing. Moreover, Luther was an adversary 
he dreaded to find himself opposed lo. " It 
is an easy thins for you to say. Write against 
Luther,*' said he to a Romish divine, *' bat 
the matter is full of hazard."** He knew not 
which way to move. 

This hesitation on the part of Erasmus 
drew upon him the most violent of both par- 
ties. Liuther himself scarcely knew how to 
make his respect for Erasmus's learning 
consist with the indignation his timid policv 
awakened in him. He resolved to break 
through the painful restraint he had hitherto 
impoMHl on himself, and wrote to him^ in 
April, 1524, a letter which he commiaaioned 
Camerarius to deliver to him. 

'* You have not yet received from the Lord 
the courage requisite for marching side by 
side with us against the Papists. We bear 
with vour weakness. If learning prospers, 
and if, bv its means, the treasury of Scripture 
is unlocked to all comers, it is a gift which 
God has given us by you-Hi noble gift, for 
which our praise ascends to heaven. But 
do not desert the post assigned you, to take 
up your quarters in our camp. No doubt 
your eloquence and genius m)fi[ht be useful 
to us; but, since your courage Taila you, re- 
main where voo are. If I could have my 
will, those woo are acting with me should ' 
leave your old age in peace, to fhU asleep ia I 
the Lord. The greameas of our cause has | 
long ago surpassed your strength. But then, i 
dear Erasmus, cease, I pray you, to scatter, ' 
with open hands, the biung satire you are so , 
skilled to clothe in flowery rhetonc, for the 
slightest stroke of your pen infiicta more 
pam than the being ground to powder by ail 
the Papists put together. Be satisfied to be 
a spectator of our tragedy:** only abstain from 
writing against rae, and t will ootattack you.** 
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Hem -WB see Luther, whoae spirit breatfi- 
ed the breath of coaflicty asking for peace 
and amity ! Erasmus, the man of peace, 
broke it. 

This eommunieatioii of the Reformer was 
received by Erasmus as the keenest of in- 
sults, and if he had not previously resolyed 
on publishing against Luther, it is probable 
that resohition was then taken. ** Perhaps," 
was his reply, *' perhaps Erasmus will better 
sc-rve the Qospei by writing against you, than 
certain senseless writers on your own side, 
whose doctrines do not allow me to be any 
longer a mere spectator of the tragedy.'** 

But other motives were not wanting. 
Henry VIII. and the leading nobility of 
Bngland, pressed him lo dedaie himself 
openl]^ agamst the Reformation, and Eras- 
mus, in a moment of more than usual bold- 
ness, gave a promise to that effecu His 
questionable position had, besides, become a 
source of continual trouble to him; he loved 
ease, and the necessity he was continually 
brought under of vindicating his conduct 
was a constant disturbance. He loved the 
praise of men, and he heard himself charged 
with fearing Luther, and being unable to 
answer him — be clung to the uppermost 
seat,— and the plain monk of Witlembeig 
had dethroned the powerful Erasmus from 
his preeminence. It was his aim, by a bold 
step, to regain the place he had lost. The 
established Christianity of his age, with one 
voice, invited him to the attempt. A man 
of lai^ capacity, aud of the highest reputa- 
tion m that age, was wanted to oppose to 
the Reformation. Erasmus gave himself to 
the work. 

But with what weapons will he am for 
the encounter 1 Will he call forth the former 
thunders of the Vatican? Will he under- 
take the vindication of the corruptions which 
are the disgrace of the Papacy t Erasmus 
could not act such a part. The grand move- 
ment which then swelled all hearts, after the 
death-like stupor of so many centuries, filled 
him with joy, and he would have shrunk 
from shackling its progress. Unable to be 
the champion of Roman Catholicism in that 
which it has added to Christianity, he under- 
took the defence of it in the particulars 
wherein it has taken away from it. Erasmus 
chose for the ground of his attack upon 
Luther, that point wherein Catholicism 
makes common cause with Rationalism, the 
doctrine of Free Will, or the power of man 
by nature. Accordingly, altnough under- 
takioff thus to defend me Church, Erasmus 
was also gratifying the men of this world ; 
and, although fighting the battle on behalf 
of the Pope, he was also contending on the 
side of the philosophic party. It has been 
said that he acted injudiciously in thus re- 
stricting himself to an intricate and unprofit- 
able question.* Luther, — the Reformers 



♦ "Tt is humbling to mankind/' myn M. 

Ninrd-^see Revue das deux mondes, iil. p. 411, . 

*^ ' to contemplate men capable of graapiog eternal \ 
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flettera]ly,«-«iid, indeed, thai age wete of a 
different opinion ; and we sgree with them. 
"I must acknowledge," said Luther, '^ that, 
in this great controversy, you alone have 
taken the bull by the horns. I thank you 
with all my heart, for I prefer to be occupied 
with that tneme rather than such seconaanr 
questkms as Pope, purgatory, and itkdnU 
gences, with which the enemies of the Go^ 
pel have hitherto dogged my steps.""* 

His own experience, and the attentivs 
study of the Holy Scriptures, and of Si. 
Augustine, had convinced Luther that ths 
powera of man's nature are so strongly in- 
clined to evil, that, in hia own strength, he 
can attain no more than an outward decency, 
of no value or sufficiency in the si^t of Qoa« 
He had, at the same time, recognised that it 
was God, who, by his Holy Spirit, bestow- 
ing freely on man the gift of * faith,* eom- 
municated to him a real' ri^teousness; 
This doctrine had become the vital principle 
of his religion, the predominant tenet of his 
theology, and the pivot on which Uie entire 
Reformation turned. 

Whilst Lather maintained that every thing 
good tn man came down from God, EfMmas 
sided with those who thought that this good 
came ont from man himself. God or man-* 
good or evil—these are no unimportafil 
themes ; and if thers is * tfiviaUty^* it is as> 
suredly not in such solemn questions. 

It was in theautnmn of 1534, that'Erasmoa 
paMished his famoaa tmet, entitled «* Diatribe 
on the Freedom of the Will," and as soon aa 
it saw the light, the philosopher ooald hardi j 
credit his own boldness. With his eyes 
rivetted on the arena, he watched, with trem- 
bling, thejrauntlet he had flong to his adver* 
sary. *« Trie die is oast,** he wrote to Henrv 
VIlL, with emotion ; " the book on free vjiU 
is poblished. I have done a bold thing, 
believe me. I expect nothing less than to be 
stoned for it. But I take comfort from your 
majesty^s example, whom the rags of these 
people has not spared. '*** 

His alarm aoon increased to sach a degree^ 
that he bitteriy lamented the step he had 
taken. ^ Why,** he ejaoalated, «« why was I 
not permitted lo grow old in the mount of the 
Meses ! Here am I, at sixty years of age, 
foroibly thrust forward into the arena, and 1 
am throwing the oeatue and the net, instead ci 
handling the Ivre! I am aware,** said be to 
the Bishop of Rochester, *«that in writing 
upon free will, I waa going out of mv spheret 
vou oongratalate me on my triumphs. Ah ! 
1 do not know over whom. The faction fthe 
Reformation) gathera strength daily.* Waa 
it then my fate, at my time of life, to pass 
from my place as a fnend of the Muses, ta 
that of a miseiable gladiator !'* 

Doubtless it was no small matter for the 
ttmid Erasmus to have stood forth against 
Lather; nevertheless, he had not spoken out 
with any extraordinary boldneaa. He seems, 



tratlM, ftncing and debathiff hi 
Uke gladiators fightioawith flies.' 
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in his book, to aftertbe Irat little to maB^s.wiU^ 
and to leave to ^raoe the ^eater part of the 
vork ; bat then he chooaee his argamente so 
as to make it seem as if man did every thing, 
and God nothing. Not daring openly to ex- 
press hfs opinions, he seema to affirm one 
thinor, and to prove another; so that one may 
he allowed to aappose that he believed what 
he proved, not what he asserted. 

He distinguishes three several aentiments 
opposed to di liferent degrees of Pelegianiam : 
*«Some think," said he, <*that man oan 
neither will, nor begin, atill less perfonn any 
thing good, without the special and conataot 
aid of Divine grace; and this opinion seems 
probable enough. Others teaeh that the will 
of man haa no power hot for evil, and that it 
ia grace alone that works any good in ua ; 
end, lastly, there ave aome who assert that 
there never has been any free will, either in 
Angela^ or in Adam^ or in ua, whether before 
or aAer grace received ; but that God works 
in man whether it be good or evil, and that 
every thing that happens, happens from an 
absolute necessity ."•• 

Erasmus, whilst aeeraing to admit the first 
of these opinions, uses arguments that are 
opposed to it, and which might be employed 
by the roost determined Pelagian. It la thus 
that, quoting the passages of Scripture, in 
vhich God offen to man the choice between 
good and evil, he adda: *<Man then must 
seeds have a power to will and to caboose; for 
it woald be folly to say to any one, Choose! 
were it not in his power to do so t*' 

Luther feared nothing from E^ra8mu9 : 
^ Truth," said he, <» ia more powerful than 
words. The vietory will remain with him 
who with stammering lips shall teach the 
truth, and not to him who eloquently puta 
forward a iie."*^But when he received Eraa- 
mua' book in the month of October, 1524, he 
considered it to be so' feebly argued, that he 
hesitated whether to answer it. '* What !" 
he exclaimed, ** all thia eloquence in so bad a 
cause ! It is as if a man ahould serve up mud 
en gold and atlver diehea.*^* One cannot get 
eny hold upon you. You are like an eel that 
elipa through one^s fingers ; or, Uke the fabled 
Proteua, who changea his form when in the 
tery arme of him who would strangle him.*' 

Luther making no reply, the monks and 
thaologiana of the achools broke forth in exul- 
tation : '* Well, where ia your Luther now 1 
Where ia the great Maccabeus! Let him 
enter >he lists ! let him eoma forward ! Ah ! 
ah ! b-d has at last found bia match ! He has 
had a leaaon ti> keep in the back ground ! he 
haa \earnt to be silent, ^^ 

Iither saw that he must answer ErasoNis; 
biU It waa not till the end of the year 1525 
tliat he prepared to do ao; and Melancthon 
having told Eraamua that Luther wonld write 
with moderation, the philosopher ^ras greatly 
elarmed. '^ If I write with moderation," said 
he, **it is my natural oharacter f but there ia 
in Luther's character the indignation of the 
•on of Paleoar And how can it be otherwise 1 



mieTesael that bravea Meh a sConli •• that 
whieh ragee round Luther, needa anchor, 
ballaat* and redder to keep it from bearing 
down out of its coorae^If therefore he should 
anawer more temperately than aoita hi a char- 
acter — ^tbe ayeophanta will exclaim that we 
understand one another." — We shall eee that 
Erasmus waa soon relieved from thia laet fear« 

The dootrtne of 6ed*s election as the aole 
oanse of maa'a; sali^tion, had long been dear 
to the Reformer :**>but hitherto he had onfy 
coneidared ita practical influenoe. In hia 
anawer to Eraamua he investigated it eapeei- 
ally in a epeoulative point of view* and 
labonred to eatabliah, by auch argamenta as 
aeemed to him moat conclnaive, that God 
works every thing in roan'a conversion, and 
that our heart ie ap alienated from the love of 
God« that it can only have a aincere desire 
afler risfhteoiianeaa by the regenerating action. 
of the Holy Spirit. 

•«To call our will a Free will," said he, 
" ia to imitate thoae princea who accumolate 
long titles, atyling themselvea aovereigna of 
thia or that kingdom, principality, and diatant 
island, (of Rhodes, Cyprua, and Jeruaalem,) 
over which they do not exerciae the least 
authority." Nevertheleaa, Luther here makes 
an important distinction which showa that he 
by no means participated in the third opinion 
which Eraamus had raised to notoriety by 
attributing it to him. " Man's will," said he, 
" may indeed be aaid to be free, not indeed in. 
relation to what is above him, — that ia, to 
God, — ^but in relation to what ia beneath 
him, — that is, to the things of this world. In 
any matter affecting my property, my lands, 
my house, or my farm, I fina myself able to 
act, do, and manage freely; but in every thing 
that haa reference to his aalvation, man is a 
captive; he is subject to the will of God, — or 
rather to that of the devil.** Show me," criea 
he, '* only one among all those who teach the 
doctrine of free will, who has been able in 
kimse^ to find strength to endure a slight 
insult, a paasionate assault, nay, even the 
hostile look of his enemy, iand that joy fully, -— 
and without so. much as asking whether he ia 
willing to give up hia body, hia life, hia 
goods, his honor, and all that he has, — ^I will 
acknowledge that you have gained your 
cause.""'* 

Luther had too much penetmtion not to 
discern the contradictions into which his ad- 
versary had fallen. He, therefore, in his 
answer, laboured to enclose the phtToaophpr 
in the net in which he had entangled himaelf. 
" If the pasaagea you quote," aaid he, ** estab- 
lish the principle that it ia easy for us to do 
good, wherefore is it that we are disputing t 
And what need can we have of Chrui or the 
Holy Spirit f Christ would then have shed 
his blood without necessity to obtain for us a 
power which we already had in onr ovni 
nature." In truth the passages quoted by 
Erasmus are to be underatood in quite a dif- 
ferent aenae. This much debated queaUon is 
more simple than it at first sight appean» 
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rVhen thif Bible My» toTOftn, •Choose,' it i« 
because it assumes the assistance of God's 
^race, by which alooe he cao obey the oem- 
nand. God, in giving the eomaiandment 
rives also the strength to fulfil it. If Christ 
aid to Lazarus, * Cotne forth,* it was not that 
^azarus could restore liimsetf to Ufe, but that 
i^hrist, in commanding him to come forth, 
^ve him the ability to do sq» and accom<- 
tanied lus word with his creative power, 
^e speaks, and it is done. Moreover it is 
[uite true that the man to whom God speaks, 
iiuat will to do; it is he himself, and not 
mother, that OHist will ;— he can receive this 
viil from none but God ; but surely in him 
t must be; and the very oommand which 
^od brings to him i and which, according to 
Erasmus, proves the power ta be m man, 
s so perfectly reconcilable with Gcd*s work- 
ncr, that it is, in fact, the ^ery means by 
vhich that work of God is wrought out It 
3 by saying to the man " Be converted," 
hat God converts him. 

But the idea which Luthex especially 
lept in view in his answer is, that the par- 
ages quoted by Erasmus are designed not 
o make known to men this pretended power 
vhich is attributed to them, but to show 
hem their duty, and their total inability to 
ul&l it, « How often does it h^ippen," says 
juiher, « that a father cails to him his feeble 
ihild, saying, 'Will you come, mv sob? 
ome theQ,'^n order that the child may 
earn to call for bis assiataace and allow 
kimself to be carried.""* 

After having combated Erasmus's argu- 
Dents in favour of free will, Luther defends 
lis own against the attacks of his oppo- 
lent. '* Dear Diatribe," says he, ironicauv, 
' mighty heroine, you who pride yourself 
in having explained away those words of 
lur Lord in St. John's Gospel^ * WUhout me 
fe can do iioTHiiro,' although you acknow- 
edge their force and call them Luther's 
Vchilles, listen to me — ^l/nless you prove 
hat this word nothing not only may, but 
uust sifirnify a littUt all your sounding 
vords, all your famous examples^ have no 
nore effect than if a roan were to attempt to 
ippose a mighty conflagration with a hand* 
ul of straw. What matter to us such as^ 
tertions as. This may mean, this may be 
htu understoods whilst you ought to prove 
o us that it mnmt be so understood. Unless 
rou do this we take Che declaration in its 
iteral meaning, and laugh at all your examr 
)Ie$, your fine exordiums, and aelf-compkh 
rent boastings."'* 

Subsequently^ Luther shows, still from the 
i^cHptures, that the grace of Gk>d doea all in 
^'onversion. He concludes thus : *' In short, 
iincp the Scripture every where contrasts 
r'hrist with that which has not t^e spirit of 
I^hrist; since it declares that every thing 
vhich is not Christ, and in Christ, is under 
be power of delusion, darkness, the devil, 
ieath, sin, and the wrath of God ; itfoUoun 
hat every paeeage to Uie BibU whecK epeeike i 



qf €fhn0i ie oigainet yowr doeirine if free 
will. Now such passages are innumerable, 
the Holy Scriptures are full of them."'" 

We perceive that the discussion which 
arose between Luther and Erasmus, is the 
same as that which occurred a century later 
between the Jaosenists and Jesuits,— be- 
tween Pascal and Molina.* Wherefore, 
then, while the Reformation has had such 
immense results, did Jansenism, though 
adorned by the finest geniuses, go out in 
weakness I It is because Jansenism went 
back to St. Augustine, and rested for support 
on the Fathers; whilst the Reformation went 
back to THB Bible, and was based on the 
word of God;— because Jansenism made n 
compromise with Rome, and would have 
pursued a middle course between truth and 
error; whereas, the Reformation, relying on 
God alone, cleared the soil, swept away the 
incrustations of past ages, and laid bare the 
primitive rock. To stop half way in any 
work is useless; in every undertaking we 
must go through. Hence, while Jansenism 
has passed* away. Evangelical Chrifitianity 
presides over the destinies of the world. 

After having energetically refuted the er* 
Bors of Erasmus, Luther, renders a high 
sounding, but perhaps somewhat malicious, 
homage to 'his genius. " I confess," says 
he, " that you are a great man : in whom 
nave we ever beheld more learning, inlelli* 
gence, or readiness, both in speaking and 
writing?. As to me, 1 possess none of these 
qualities ; in one thiqg only can I glory — I 
am a Christian. May God raise you infi* 
nitely above me in the knowledge of His Gos- 
pel, 60 that you may surpass me in that respect 
as much-as you already do in every other."^^ 

Erasmus was incensed beyond measure 
))y the perusal of Luther's answer, and 
looked upon his encomiums as the honey of 
a poisoned cup, or the embrace of a serpent 
at the moment he fixes his deadly fang. He 
immediatel]^ wrote to the Elector of Saxony, 
demanding justice ; and, when Luther wished 
to appease him, he Ipst his usual temper, 
and, in the words of one of his most zealoua 
apologists, be^n '' to pour forth invectives 
in a feeble voice and with hoary hairs."^* - 

filrasmua was conquered. Moderation 
had, till this occasion, been bis strength ; 
and now this left him. Anger was the only 
weapon he could oppose to Luther's energy. 
The wisdom of the philosopher, on this oc* 
casion, failed him. He replied, publicly, in 
his Hyperagistes, in which he accuses the 
Reformer of barbarism, falsehood, and bias* 
phemy» The philosopher even ventured on 
prophecy : '* I predict," said he, " that np 
name under heaven will hereafter be more 
execrated than Luther's." The jubilee of 
1817 has replied to this prophecy, after a 
lapse of three centuries, by the enthusiasm 



*It is scarcely necessary to say that I do not 
speak of personal discussions between these two 
men, of whom, the one died in 1600, and the 
other was not hern till 162S. 
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and aechmttMnis of the entife Pxoleitaiit 

xrorH. 

Thus, while Luther, with the Bible in his 
hand, was placing himself in the yan of bis 
age, Erasmus, in opposition to him, sought 
that station tbr himself and phtloaophyk Of 
these two chiefs, which has been loHowedl 
Both, undoubtedly. Nerertheleas, Luther's 
influence on the nations of Christeudom has 
been infinitely greater than that of Erasmus. 
Even those who did not well comprehend 
the matter in dispute, seeing the full con- 
viction of one antagonist, and the doubts of 
Che other, could not refrain irom believing 
that the former had truth on his side, and 
that the latter was in the wrong. It has 
been said that the three last centuries, the 
t6th, 17th and 18th, may be considered as a 
protracted battle of three days* duration."* 
We willingly adopt the comparison, but not 
the part that is allotted to each of these days. 
The same struggle, it is said, marked the 
sixteenth and the eighteenth centuries. On 
the first day, as on 3ie last, we are told that 
U was philosophy that broke the ranks. The 
sixteenth century philosophical! Strang 
mistake! No, each of those days had its 
marked and peculiar characteristic. On ^e 
first, the Word of God, the Gospel of Christ 
triumphed, and Rome was defeated; and 
Philosophy, in the person of Erasmus, and 
her other champions, shared in the defeat. 
On the second, we admit that Rome^ her au- 
thority, her discipline, and her doctrine, are 
again seen on the point of obtaining the ric- 
torj^, through the intrigues of a far>faraed 
society, and the power of the scaflTold, aided 
by certain leaders of eminent character, and 
others of lofty j^enius. The third day, human 
Philosophy arises in all its pride, and finding 
the battle field occupied, not by the Gospel, 
but by Rome, it quickly storms every en- 
trenchment, and eains an easv conquest. 
The first day's battle was for God, the second 
for the Priest, the' third for Reason — ^what 
shall the fourth be? ... . The confused 
struggle, the hard fought conflict, as we be> 
lieve, of all these powers together, which 
will end in the triumph of Him to whom 
triumph belongs. 

Bat the battle^ which the Reformation 
fought in the great day of the sixteenth cen- 
tury was not one and single,— bat manifold. 
The Reformation had to combat at once 
several enemies; and after having protested 
against the decretals and the sovereignty of 
the Popes,"- then against the cold apoph- 
thegms of ntionalisCa, philosophera, and 
•chool-men, — it took the field against the 
feveries of enthosiasm and the hallucinations 
of mysticism; opposing alike to these three 
powers the sword and the buckler of God's 
Holy Revelation. 

We cannot bot discern a great resem* 
blaDee,f— a striking unity,— between these 
three powerfal adversaries* The false sys- 
tems which, in every afpe, have been the most 
adverse to evangeliMl Christianityt have ever 



been diatingQished by tiieir making teli^rioaa 
knowledge to emanate from man himself. 
Rationalism makes it prooeed from reason; 
Mystietam from a certain internal iUoroiiia- 
tion ; Roman Catholicism from an illamina- 
tton derived from the Pope. These three 
errors look for troth in man; Evangelical 
Christianity looks for it in God alone : and 
while Rationalism, Mysticism, and Romas 
Cstholiciam acknowledge a permanent inspi- 
ratien in men like ourselves, and thus make 
room for every speeiea ef extravaganee and 
achi8m,-<-Evangeneal Christianity recogniaea 
this inspiration only in the writings of the 
Apostles and Prophets, and alone presents 
that g^reaC, noble, and living unity which eoa- 
tindes to exist unchanged tnroagfaont all ages. 

The office of the Refoimation haa been to 
rs-establish the rights of the word of God, in 
opposition, not only to Roman Catholicism^ 
bot also to Rationalism and Mysticism. 

The fanaticism of the AnabapUsta, which 
had been extinguished in Germany, by La- 
ther's retam to Wittemberg, re-appeared in 
vigour in Switxerland, where it tbreateBsd 
the edifice which Zwiagle, Haller, and 
QBcolampadius had erected on the fbondation 
of the word of God. Thomas Mflnxer, obliged 
to qoit Saxony in 1531, had reached the fron- 
ttere of Switaer^and. Conrad Grebel, whose 
ardent and restless disposition we have already 
remarked, had joined him, aa had also Felix 
Mama, a canon's son, and several other natives 
of Zurich. Grebel endeavoured to gnin orer 
Zwingle. It was in vain that the latter had 
gone further than Lather; he aaw a party 
spring up which desired to proceed to yet 
greater lengths. •'Let as,*' said Grebel, 
*« form a commanity of tnie beliavera ; for it 
ia to them alone that the promise belongs; 
and let us establish a chnrch, which shall be 
without sin.""'*' It is not possible,'* replied 
Zwingle, **to make a heaven upon earth; 
and Qiristhaa tauirht na to let the tana grow 
among the wheat. "^^ 

Grebel, nnsaecessfnl with the Reformer, 
wished to appeal from hira to^ the people. 
"The whole commanity of Zorich," said he, 
M is entitled to decide finally in all mattere of 
faith/' Bat Zwingle dreaded the Influence 
which violent enthusiasts might exercise in a 
popular assembly. He believed that, except 
on some extraordinary oecaaions, where the 
people might be called on to give their aup* 
port, it was more desirable to eonfide the 
mtsrests of religion to a college, which might 
be oonsiderad the chosen representativea of 
the church. Conseqoently, the Coancil of 
Two Hundred, which then exercised the 
supreme political authority In Zurich, was 
also entrusted with the ecclesiastical power, 
on the express condition that it should coin 
form, in all thlnga, to the rale of the Holy 
Scriptarea. Undoubtedly it wonld have been 
preferable to have organised the chnreh com* 
plete, and called on it to name repreaeniativas, 
to whom no intereata save the reiigioos 
iotsieau ef ths paopls shonld hs sonfidad; 
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or he who b qnalUied for affairt of itats, may 
•e rery anskilful in administeringf those of 
he charch,-^JQSt as the fererae of this ia also 
rue. NeTerthelesa, the inconreiiience waa 
lot then so serioas aa it would be in oor days* 
Df the membera of the Grand Council had 
leartily embarked in the religioaa movement, 
lowever this may be, Z winkle, in his appeal 
the church, would not bring it too proroi- 
lently forward; and preferred a eastern of re- 
tresentation to the active sovereignty of the 
neneral body. It is the same policy which, 
fter three centoriea, theataies of fiurope have 
idopled, in reference to earthly politics. 

Meeting with a repulse from iSwingle, Gre- 
*e\ tamed in another direction. Roubli, an 
ged minister of fiasle, Brddtlein, minister at 
lollikon, and Lewis Herzer, welcomed his 
^Ivances. They resolved on forming an in- 
iependent body in thi centre of the general 
ommunity, — a church within the chu^. A 
lew baptism waa to be their instrument ior 
rathering their congregation, which waa to 
lonai A exclusively of true believers. **The 
laptisro of infants,*' said they, ** ia .a hoi^ 
ible abominationr^a flagrant impietr, in* 
rented by the evil spirit and by Pope Nicho- 
a8ll.''»'». 

The Council of Zurich, in some alarm, 
lirected that a public discussion should be 
leld; and as the Anabaptists still refused to 
elinquish their errors, some of them, who 
rere natives of Zurich, were imprisoned, an^ 
>thers, who were foreigoafa, were banished. 
3ut persecution only inflamed their zeaU *« It 
s not by words alone,*' cried they, ** but by 
»ur blood, that we are ready to bear testimony 
o the truth of our oause." Some of them, 
rirding themseivea.with ropes or rods of osier, 
an through the streets, crying, <* Yet a few 
lays and Zurich will be destroyed ! Woe to 
hee, Zurich! woe! woe!" Several there 
¥ere who uttered blasphemies : ^* Baptiam," 
laid they, «^ is but the washing of a dog. To 
>aptiae a child is of no more use than baptiz- 
ng a cat.'*"^ Fourteen aien, including Felix 
Vf antz, and seven women, were arreat^, and, 
n spite of Zwingle'a entreatiea, impriaoned, 
m an allowance of bread and water, in the 
lereties' tower. After a fortnight's confine- 
nent they managed, by removing aome planka 
n the floor, to effect their escape during the 
tight. <* An angel," they said, ^ had opened 
heir prison doors, and set them free."*** 

They were joined by George Jacob of 
Doria^ a monk, who had absconaed from hia 
convent, and who was suraamed Blaurock, as 
t would seem from his constantly wearing a 
>lue dress. His eloquenee had obtained for 
lim the appellation of a aeeond PoUL This 
ntrepid monk travelled from place to place, 
x>nstnuning many, by the fervour of his ap* 
>eals, to receive his baptism. One Snadayt 
It Zollikon, whilat the deaeon waa preaching, 
he iropetaons Anabaptist, aoddenly interropt- 
ng him, exclaimed in a voice of thunder, 
* It is written. My hau$e w a Mouh of fra^er, 
fut yt have madt ii aim tf iMcMi." Then* 



raising the staff be carried in bis hand, he 
struck it four tiraea violently on the ground. 

** I am a door," exclaimed he ; ^* oy me if 
any man enter in he shall find paature. I am 
a good ahepherd. My body I give to the 
prieon; my life to the sword, the axe, and the 
wheel. I am the beginning of the baptism 
and of the bread of the Lofd.^'**« 

While Zwingle was attempting to atem the 
torrent of Anabaptian at Zurich, it quickly 
inundated St. Gall. Grebel arrived there, 
and waa received by the brethren with accla- 
mationa; and on Palm Sunday he proceeded 
to the banks of the Sitter, attended by a great 
namber of hia adherents, whom he there 
baptized. 

The news soon spread through the neigh-» 
bottring cantona, and a great multitude from 
Zurich, Appenzell, and various other plaoea» 
flocked to '• the little Jeraaalem." 

Zwingle was deeply afflicted by thia agita- 
tion. He saw a atorm deacending on Uie 
land where the aeeds of the gospel bad as yet 
scarcely begun to take root"^Reaolving to 
oppoee these diaorden, he composed a tract 
^on Baptism," which the Council of St. 
Gall, to whom he dedicated it, caused to bo 
read in theehurch in the hearing of the people.^ 

^ Dear brethren in the Lord,^' aaid Zwingle, 
«« the watere of the torrenU which ruah from 
our rocka hnrry with them every thing within 
tbeif leaeh. At firat, email stones only are 
put in motioni but these are driven violently 
against larger ones, until the torrent acquires 
aucb atrength that it carriea away erery thing 
it eneonntera in iu eourae, leaving behind 
lamentationa, vain regreta, and fertile meadowa 
changed into a wilderness. The spirit of dis- 
polauon and self-ri^^teoosness acta in a simi* 
Isr msmner, it oocaaiona disturbaneea, baniahes 
oharity, and where it found feir and pro»* 
petoaa ohnrahes, lesTea behhu) it nothing but 
mourning and deeolate floeka.'* 

Thus wrate Zwingle--the child of the 
mountaina of the Tookenbnrg. «' Give ue the 
word of God," exclaimed an Anabaptist who 
was prssent in ehnreh, ^*and not the word of 
Zwingle.'* Immediately confused voicea 
arose: **Awaj with the hook! away with 
the book!" cried the Anabeptiats. Than 
riaing, they quitted the ohuroh, exclaiming, 
** Do yon keep the doctrine of Zwingle ; aa 
for oa, we will keep the word of God.'^'» 

Then it was that this fanatictam broke forth 
in lamentable diaordera. Alledging, in excuse, 
that the Savionr had exhorted ua to become aa 
little ehildrsB, theee poor creatures began to 
go dancing through the atreeta, clapping their 
handa, footing it in a ourcle, aeating themselves 
on the ground together, and tambUng each 
other in the aand* Some there were who 
threw the New Testament into the fire, ex« 
claiming, ^ The letter killeth, the spirit giveth 
life ;" and aeveial, falling into conTuiaiooa, 
pretended to have revelationa from the Holy 
Spirit. 

In a aolitaty hovae sitoated on the MOlleggi 
■atr fit Gall, Uved an aged feiner, Joha 
9h9 
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Sohticker, with his five sons. The whole 
fainity, including the servants, had received 
the new baptism; and two of the sons, 
Thomas and Leonard, were distingnished for 
their fanaticism. On the 7th of Febraary, 
1526, being Shrove Tuesday, they invited a 
large party of Anabaptists to their house, and 
the father had a calf killed fbr the feast. The 
good cheer, the wine, and their nnmbers alto- 
gether, heated their imaginations; and they 
spent the whole night in fanatical excitement, 
eonvulstons, visions, and revelations."" 

In the morning, Thomas, still agitated by 
that night of disorder, and having even,*— ^as 
it would 0eem,^ost his senses, took the 
calfs bladder, and placing part of the gall in 
h, in imitation of the symbolical language of 
the prophets, approached his brother Leonard, 
and said to him gloomily, ^^Thns bitter is the 
death thou art to suffer !*' Then he added, 
•* Brother Leonard, fall on thy knees ;" Leo- 
nard knelt down ; — presently, " Brother Leo- 
nard, arise !** Leonard arose. Their father, 
brothers, and the other Anababtiste, looked on 
with astonishment, asking thenteelves what 
God would do. Soon Thomas resumed: 
^Leonard, kneel down again!** Leonard 
obeyed. The spectators, terrified at the 
gloomy countenance of the wretched Thomas, 
iaid to him, ** Reflect on what thou art about 
to do ; take care that no mischief happens.*' 
— ** Fear not," answered Thomas, *• nothing 
will happen without the will of the Father." 
At the same moment he hastily snatched a 
sword, and bringing it down with all his force 
en the neck of his brother, who was kneeling 
before him, like a criminal before the execu- 
tioner, he severed his head from his body, 
crying out, ** Now Is the will of the Father 
aecomplislied !" The bystanders recoiled in 
horror ; the farm resounded with shrieks and 
lamentations. Thomas, who had nothing on 
him but his shirt and drawers, rushed out of 
the house bare-footed, and with his head on- 
cohered, and running towards St. Gall with 
frenzied gestures, entered the house of the 
•burgomaster, Joachim Vadain, with haggard 
looks, shouting, «^ I proclaim to thee the clay 
rf the Lordy The dreadful tidings spread 
throughout St. Gdll—'« He has killed his bro- 
theras Cain killed Abel," said thecrowd»*'>Tbe 
«Tiniinal was seized — *«True," he repeated 
continually, **1 did it, but it was God who did 
it^y my hand." On the 16th of February, the 
unhappy wretch was beheaded by the execu- 
tioner. Fanaticism had run its course to the 
utmost. Men's eyes were opened, and, to 
adopt the words of an early historian, ** the 
same blow took oflf the head of Thomas 
Sehucker, and of Anabaptism in St. Gall." 

At Zurich, however, it stiH prevailed. On 
the 6th of November, in the preceding year, a 
poblio discussion had taken place, ia order to 
eonient the Anabaptists, who were constantly 
complaining that the innocent were con* 
demned unheard. The three following theses 
were sont fcrth by Zwingle and his friends, 
as subjeoti of the eonferenoe, and trium* 



phantly maintained by them in the Conncil 
hall. 

"The children of believing parents are 
children of God, even as those who were 
born under the Old Testament ; and conse- 
quently they may receive Baptism." 

" Baptism is, under the New Testament, 
what Circumcision was under the Old. Con* 
sequently, Baptism is now to be administered 
to children, as Circumcision was formerly." 

•♦ The custom of repeating Baptism cannot 
be justified either by examples, precepts, or 
arguments drawn from Scripture : and those 
who are re-baptised, crucify Jesos Christ 
afresh." 

But the Anabaptists did not confine them- 
selves to questions purely religions; thev de- 
manded the abolition of tithes, "sincc'^^said 
they, " they are not of divine appointment." 
Zwingle replied that the tithes were neces- 
sary for the maintenance of the churches and 
schools. He desired a complete religious re- 
formation, but he was resolved not to allow 
the least invasion of public order or political 
institutions. This was the limit at which he 
dtscerned, written by the hand of God, that 
word from heaven, "Thua far shalt thou go, 
and no farther." ( Job zxxviii. lU) Some- 
where, it was necessary to make a stand ; and 
it was at this point that Zwin|[le and the Re* 
formers took their stand, in spite of the efforts 
made by rash and impetuous men to hurry 
them beyond it« 

But when the Reformers themselvea stop- 
ped, they could not stop the enthusiasts, who 
seem as if brought into contact with them in 
order to set off by contrast their wisdom and 
sober- m i nd edness. It was not enoneh for the 
Anabaptists to have formed their chumh ;— 
in their eyes that church was itself the State. 
Did any one summon them before the tri- 
bunals, — they refused to recognise the civil 
authority, maintaining that it was a remnant 
of Paganism, and that they would obey no 
power but that of God ! They taught that 
It was unlawful for Christians to fill public 
offices or bear the sword, — and, resembling in 
another respect certain irreligious enthnsiasta 
of our own days, they esteemed *'a comma- 
nity of goods" as the perfection of humanity."* 

Thus the e?il was increasing; Civil So- 
ciety was endangered. It arose to cast oot 
from its bosom those elements that threatened 
it with destruction. The Government, in ita 
alarm, suffered itself to be hurried into strange 
measures. Resolved on making an example, 
they condemned Mantz to be drowned. On 
the 6th January, 1537, he was put into a boat; 
bis mother, (the aged concubine of his father, 
the canon,) together with his brother, mingled 
in the crowd which eocompanied him to the 
water's edge. "Be faithful unto death," 
was their exhortation. At the moment when 
the executioner prepared to throw Mants into 
the lake, his brother burst into tears ; but his 
mother, calm and undaunted, witnessed, with 
eyes dry and flashing fire, the martyrdom of 
her son."* 
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The same day, Blanroek waa aeooiffed 
'wiih roda. Aa he was led outside the citj, 
he shook his bloe dress, and the dust from off 
his feet, agrainst iU^This unhappy roan was, 
it would appear, burnt alive two years after 
this by the Roman Catholiecr of the Tyrol. 

Undoubtedly, a spirit of rebellion existed 
among the Anabaptista; nndoobtedly, the 
ancient ecclesiastieal law, which condemned 
heretics to capital penishments, was still in 
force, and the Reformation could not, in the 
space of one or two years, reform every thin; ; 
nor can we doubt that the Catholic statea 
would have accused their Protestant neigh- 
bours of encouraging insubjection, if the latter 
had not reeorted to severe measures against 
these enthusiasts ; but though such conside- 
rations serve to account for the rigour of the 
magistrate, they never can justify it. Mea- 
sures might be taken against an infringement 
of the civil constitution, but religious errors, 
being combated by the teachers of religion, 
should be altogether exempt from the jurisdic- 
tion of civil tribunals. Such opinions are not 
to be expelled by whippings, nor are they 
drowned in the waters into which those who 
profess them may be cast : they again come 
forth from.the depth of the abyss ; and the 
fire but serves to kindle in those who adhere 
to them a fiercer enthusiasm, and thirst for 
martyrdom. Zwingte, whose sentiments on 
this subject we have already seen, took no 
part in these severities,** 

But it was not only on the subject of bap- 
tism that dissensions were to arise; yet more 
serious diSerences appeared, touching the doc- 
trine of the Lord's Supper. 

The human mind, freed from the yoke 
which had so long weighed it down, made use 
of its liberty; and, if Romanism is hemmed 
in by the shoals of despotic aathority, Pro- 
testanism has to steer clear of those of anar- 
chy. One characteristic distinction of Pro- 
testanism is progress, while that of Romanism 
is immobility. 

Roman Uatholicisro, possessing in the 
papal authority a means of, at any time, estab 
fishing new doctrines, appears, atfirst view, to 
have in it a principle eminently favourable to 
change. It has, indeed, largely availed itself 
of this power, and, century after century, we 
see Rome bringing forward, or confirming new 
dogmas. But its system once completed, Ro- 
man Catholicism has declared itself the cham- 
pion of immobility. Therein lies its safety . 
It resembles a shaky building, from which 
nothing can be taken without bringing the 
whole down to the ground. Permit the priests 
to marry, or strike a blow against the doctrine 
of transubstantlation, and the whole system 
tottprs — the entire edifice falls to pieces. 

It is not thus with Evangelical Christianity. 
Its principle is much less favourable to c^n^e, 
much more so to progret$ and Ufe, On the 
one hand, ft recognises no other fountain of 
truth than Scripture, one and immutably the 
same, from the very beginniikg ef the Church 
to the end of time; how, then, shouM it vary » 



as Popery has t^edl But, on the other 
hand, every individual Christian is to draw 
foi himself from this fountain; and hence 
Sjpring progress and liberty. Accordingly, 
Evangelical Christianity, althoagh in tho 
nineteenth century the same that it waa in 
the sixteenth, and in the first, is, — at all 
times,-^fttU of spontaneity and action ; and is, 
at this moment, filling the Wide worid with 
its researches and its labours, its Biblect 
and its missieiiaries, with lighti salvation, 
and life! 

It is a gross error which would class to- 
gether, and almost confound, rationalism and 
mytiioism with Christianity, and, in so doing, 
charge upon it the extravagances of both. 
Progress belongs to the nature of Christian 
Protestantism ; it haa nothing in common with 
immobility and a state of deadness ; but its 
movement is that of healthful vitality, and not 
the aberration of mad men, or the restlessness 
of disease. We shall see this character mani- 
festing Itself in relation to the doctrine of the 
Lord's Supper. 

What ensued might have been expected; 
This doctrine had been nnderstood in very va- 
rious ways in the early ages of the Chareh : 
and the difi*erenoe of opinion continued up to 
the time when the doetrine of tiansubstantift* 
tion and the scholastic theology began, at 
ahont the same pericd, their reign over the 
mind of the middle a|, ?8. But that dominion 
was now shaken to its base, and the former 
differences were again to appear. 

Zwingle and Luther, who. had at first gone 
forward, each in his separate course,— the one 
In Switzeriand the other in Saxony,— were 
one day to find themselves brought, as it were, 
face to face. The same mind, and, in many 
reepeetsr the same character, might be dis- 
cerned in them. Both were full of love for 
truth and hatred of injastice; both were na- 
turally violent; and in both that violence waa 
tempered by sincere piety. But there was 
one feature m the character of Zwingle wkicfa 
tended to carry him bey ond Luther. He loved 
liberty, not only as a man, but as a republiean, 
and the fellow-countryman of Tell. Accus- 
tomed to the decision of a free state, he was 
not stopped by considerations before which 
Luther drew back. He had, moreover, given 
less time to the study of the theology of the 
schools, and found himself, in consequence, 
less shackled in his modes of thinking. Both 
ardently attached to their own convictions,^ — 
both resolttte in defending them,— and little 
accustomed to bend to the convictions of 
others, they were now to come in contact, like 
two proud charters rushing from opposite 
ranks encountering on the field of battle. 

A practical tendency predominated in the 
character of Zwingle and of the Reformation 
which he had begun, and this tendency was 
directed to two great ends— simplicity in wor- 
ship and sanctification in life. To adapt the 
form of worship to the wants of the soul, 
seeking not outward ceremonies, but things 
invisible, was Zwiogle's fint object. The 
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idea of Christ^sretl preseiiM is die Eueharial, 
which had ^iTeci riee to so many oeremonies 
and Btiperatitions in the Chiirob, rouet, tbeie- 
fore, be abolifthed. Bui Uie other great desire 
of the Swiss Reformer led him directly to the 
same resalt. He judged that the Romish 
doctrine respecting the Sopper, and eTea that 
held by Lather, implied a belief of a eeitaln 
siystical influenoef which belief, he thought, 
stood in the way of saQctifieat]OB;-~he feared 
lest the Christian, thinking that he reoeired 
Christ in the consecrated bread, should no 
longer earnestly seek to be united to him by 
&iih in the bearC '' Faith," said he, '«is »ot 
knowledge, opinion, imagination ;^t is a 
reality.^ It in?oWes in it a real participation 
in divine thin|8.*' Thus, whatever the ad« 
▼ersaries of Zwingle may have asserted, it was 
BO leaning towards rationalism, but a deep le- 
Ugious view of the subject which oondneted 
bim to the dootrines he maintained. 

The result of Zwingle's studies were in se- 
cordaooe with these tendencies. In studying 
the Scriptures, not only in detached passages, 
but ss a whole, and having recourse to <Nas- 
sical antiquity to solve the difficulties of lan- 
guage, he arrived at the conviction, that the 
woid '^is*' in the words of institution of this 
saecameat, should be taken in the sense of 
**ngmfie$i'^ and, as early as the year 15S3, 
be wrote to a friend, that the bread and wins 
in the Lord's Supper are exactly what the 
water is in baptism.>>>^ln rain," added he, 
" would you plunge a thousand times under 
the water a man who does not believe. I\uth 
is the one thing neediul." 

Luther, at first, set out from principles 
nearly similar to those of the Reformer of Zu* 
rich. ^« It is not the sacramsnt which sancti- 
fies," said he, **it infaiik in the saeramenu" 
But the eztraTagances of the Anabaptists, 
whose mysticism spiritualaied oTeiy thing, 
produced a great change in his views. When 
lie saw enthusiasts, who pretended to inspira- 
tion, destroying images, rejecting baptism, 
and denying the presence of Christ m the 
Eucharist, he wss afirighted ; he had a kind 
of prophetic presentiment of the dangers which 
would threaten the Church if this tendency 
to over-spiritualise, should gain the ascendant ; 
hence he took a totally diSerent ooaise, like 
the boetman, who, to restore the balance of 
hisL foundering ekiff, throws all his weight on 
the side opposed to the storm. 

Thenoeforward, Luther assigned to the sac- 
raments a higher importance. He maintained 
they were not only sigrns bv which Christians 
were outwardly distinguished, but evidences 
of the Divine will, adapted to strengthen oar 
lailh« He went farther: Christ, setting to 
him, desired to give to believers a full assur- 
anoe of salTation, and, in order to seal this 
promise to them with most effect, had added 
thereto his real body in the bread and wine. 
•*Jttst," continued he, *^as iron and fire, 
thouffh two diffi»rent substances, meet and are 
hienoed in a red hot bar, so that in every part 
of it there it at oneeireR aadfim; •Ofd/ot' 



Hvrh Hm glorified body of ChiiH exists ia 
every part of the bread." 

Thus, at this period of his career, Luther 
made, perhaps, a partial return to the scho- 
lastic thedogT. He had openly divorced 
himself from ft on the doctrine of jimfieaHon 
hy faUh t but on the doctrine of this Sacra- 
ment, he gave up but one point, tis. iron* 
iubtUuduUioth 8«i retained the other, the 
real preuoee. He even went ao far as to say 
that he would nther receive the mere bhod 
with the Pope, than the mere wime with 
Zwingle. 

Luther's ereat principle was Derer to de- 
part from the doctrines or customs cf the 
Church, unless the words of Scripture abso- 
lutely required him to do so. ** Where has 
Christ commanded us to elevate the host, 
and exhibit it to the people 1'' had been 
CarUtadt's question. ** where has he for- 
bidden it!" was Luther's reply. Herein 
lies the difference of the two Reformations 
we are considering. The traditions of the 
Church were dear to the Saxon Reformer. 
If he separated from them on many points, 
it was not till after much conflict of mind, 
and because, above all, he saw the necessity 
of obeying the word of God. But wherever 
the letter of God's word appeared to him in 
accordance with the tradition and practice of 
the Church, he adhered to it with unaltera- 
ble resolution. Now this was the case in the 
Question concerning the Lord's Supper. He 
aid not deny that the word ** t«" might be 
taken in the sense ascribed to it by Zwingle. 
He admitted, for example, that it must be 
so understood in the passage, ^ That rock 
xoas Christ,^ (1 Cor. x. 4 ;) but what he did 
deuy was that the word should be taken in 
this sense in the institution of the LfOrd's 
Supper. 

In one of die later schoolmen Occam,** 
whom he preferred to all others, he found 
an opinion which he embraced. With Oc- 
cam, he gave up the continually repeated 
miracle, in virtue whereof, according to the 
Romish Church, the body and blood uke the 
place of the bread and wine after every act 
of consecration by the priest, — and with 
Occam, substituted for it a universal miracle, 
wrought oaoe for all, — that is, the ubiquity 
or omnipresence of Christ^s body. ''Christ," 
said he, "is present in the bread and wine, 
because he is present every where, — and in 
an especial manner where he wills to be."^ 

The inclination of Zwingle was the reverse 
of Luther's. He attached less imporunoe 
to the preserving a union, in a oertam sense, 
with tne universal church, and thus main- 
taining our hold upon the tradition of past 
ages. As a theologian, he lodted to Scrip- 
ture alone; and thence onlv would he freely, 
and without any interuieaiary channel, de- 
rive his faith ; not stopping to trouble himself 
with what oUien had in former times be- I 
lieved. As a le^ohltcan, he looked to the 
commune of Zunchu His miad vras occu- , 
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I»ied with the idea of the church of his own 
time, not with that of other days. He re- 
lied especially on the words of St. Paul, — 
'' Because there is but one bread, Ufe being 
many are One body;^ and he saw in the 
supper the sign of a spiritual communion 
between Christ and all Uhristians. " Who- 
ever/' said he, ''acts unworthily, is guilty 
of sin against the body of Christ, of which he 
is a member.** Such a thought had a great 
practical power over the minds of commu^- 
nicants } and the effects it wrought in \he 
lives of many, was to Zwingle the confirma- 
tion of it. 

Thus Luther and Zwingle had insensibly 
separated from one another. Nevertheless 
peace, perhaps, might have continued be- 
tween them, if the turbulent Carlstadt, who 
spent some time in passing to and fro be- 
tween Germany and Switzerland, had not 
inflamed their conflicting o{>inions. 

A step, taken with a view to preserve 
peace, led to the explosion. The Council 
of Zurich, wishing to put a stop to contro- 
versy, prohibited the sale of Carlstadt's wri- 
tings. Zwingle, though he disapproved the 
violence of Carlstadt, and blamed his mystic 
and obscure expre88ions,*''npon this, thought 
it right to defend his doctrine, both from the 
pulpit and before the Council; and soon af- 
terwards he wrote a letter to the minister, 
Albert of Reutlingen, in which he said 
" Whether or not Christ is speaking of the 
sacrament in the sixth chapter of St. John's 
gospel, it is, at least, evident, that he therein 
teaches a mode of eating his flesh and drink- 
ing his blood, in which there is nothing cor- 
poreal."** He then endeavoured to prove 
that the Supper of the Lord, by reminding 
the faithful, according to Christ's design, of 
his body which ' was broken' for them, is 
the procuring cause of that spirit ual-mandu- 
cation, which is alone truly beneficial to 
them. 

Nevertheless, Zwingle still shrunk from a 
rupture with Luther. He trembled at the 
thought that distressing discussions would 
rend asunder the little company of believers 
forming in the midst of effete Christendom. 
Not so with Luther. He did not hesitate to 
include Zwingle in the ranks of those en 
thusiasts with whom he had already broken 
*so many lances. He did not reflect that if 
images had been removed from the churches 
of Zurich, it had been done legally, and by 
public authority. Accustomea to the forms 
of the Grerman principalities, he knew but 
little of the manner of proceeding in the 
Swiss republics; and he declared against the 
grave Swiss divines, just as he had done 
against the MAntzers and the Carlstadts. 

Luther having put forth his discourse 
** against celesiial prophets,^' Zwinele's re- 
solution was taken; and he published almost 



* The passage referred to is 1 Cor. x. 17, and 
the original stands thus :— ''On Hg ipng, h ovfm •! 
m»oiiiim>, (Tr.) 
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immediately after, his Letter to M>ert, and 
his Commentary an trUe and false Religion^ 
dedicated to Francis I. In it he said, " Since 
Christ, in the sixth of John, attributes to 
faith the power of communicating eternal 
life, and uniting the believer to him in the 
most intimate of all unions, what more can 
we needl Whv should we think that he 
would afterwards attribute that efficacy to 
His flesh, when He himself deckres tliat the 
fleah profiteth nothing? So far as the sfif- 
fering death for us, the flesh of Christ is of 
unspeakable benefit to us^— for it saves ua 
from perdition ; — ^but as being eaten by us^ it 
is altogether useless.'' 

The contest began. Pomeranus, Luther's 
friend, took the field, and attacked the Evan« 
gelist of Zurich somewhat too contemptu* 
ously. Then it was that OScolampadiua 
began to blush that he had so lone strugi^led 
with his doubts^ and preached doctnnes 
which were already giving way in his own 
mind. Taking courage, he wrote from 
Basle to Zwingle. ''The dogma of the 
' real presence' is the fortress and stronghold 
of their impiety; so long as they cleave to 
this idol, none can overcome them." After 
this, he, too, entered the lists, by publishing 
a tract on the import of the Lord's words, 
" This is my body:^ 

The bare fact that (Ecolampadius had 
joined the Reformer of Zurich, excited an 
immense sensation, not only at Basle, but 
throughout all Germany. Luther was deeply 
affected by it. Brentz, Schnepff, and twelve 
other ministers in Suabia, to whom CEco- 
lampadius had dedicated his tract, and who 
had almost all been disciples under him, 
testified the most lively sorrow. In taking 
up the pen to answer him, Brentz said, 
*' Even at this moment, when I am separa- 
ting from him for just^reasons, I honour and 
admire him as much as it is possible to do. 
The tie of love is not severed because we 
differ in judgment." And he proceeded, in 
concert with his friends, to publish the cele- 
brated Suabian Syngramma^ in which he 
replied to the arguments of (Ecolampadius 
With boldness, but with respect and affec- 
tion. "If an emperor," say the authors of 
the Syngramma, '' were toj;ive a baton or a 
wand to ajudg^e, saying, ''Take — this is the 
power of judging:'— the wand, no doubt, ia 
a mere sign; but, the words bein$ added 
thereto, the iudge has not merely the sign of 
the power^ he has the power itself." 

The true children of the Reformation 
might admit this illustration. The Syn- 
gramma was received with acclamationsx 
and its authors were looked upon as the de- 
fenders of the truth. Several divines, and 
even some laymen, in their desire to share in 
their glory, undertook the defence of the doc* 
trine that was assailed, and wrote agonal 
(Ecolampadius. 



* He retained the usual signification of the word 
if, bat he understood, by body, a saga of the body 
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Then it was Strasbarg interposed, and 
sought to mediate between Switzerland and 
Germany. Capito and Bucer were disposed 
for peace; and, in their view, the question 
under discussion was of secondary import- 
ance. Accordingly stepping between the two 
parties, they sent George Cassel, one of their 
colleagues, to Luther, to conjure him not to 
snap the linic of brotherhood which united 
him with the Swiss divines. 

No where does Luther^s character display 
itself more strikingly than in this eontrorersy 
on the Lord's Supper. Never did it more 
clearly appear with what firmness he main- 
tained the convictions he believed to be those 
of a Christian,— with what faithfulness he 
established them on the authority of Scrip- 
ture alone, — his sagacity in defending them, 
and his animated, eloquent, and often over- 
powering argumentation. But, on the other 
nand, never was there a more abundant exhi' 
bition of the obstinacy with which be brought 
up every argument for his own opinion, the 
little attention he gave to his opponents* rea- 
soning, and the uncharitable haste wiUi which 
he attributed their errors to the wickedness of 
their hearts, and the machinations of the 
devil. To the mediator of Strasburg he 
said ,^-'* Either the one party or the other,— 
either the Swiss or we,— must be ministers of 
Satan," 

Such were what Capito termed "the furies 
of the Saxon Orestes ;** and these furies were 
succeeded by exhaustion. Luther's health 
suflfered. One day he fainted in the arms of 
his wife and friends ; and, for a whole week, 
he was as if "in death and hell."*'' He had 
lost Jesus Christ, he said, and was driven 
hither and thither by tempests of despair. 
The world was about to pass away, and prodi- 
gies announced that the last day was at nand. 

But these diyifiions among the friends of 
the Reformation were to have after conse- 
quences yet more to be deplored. The Ro- 
mish divines in Switzerland especially bpasted 
of being able to oppose Lutner to Zwingle. 
And yet, if,— now that three centuries have 
passed away,*rthe recollection of these divi- 
sions should teach Evanffellcal Christians the 
Erecious lesson of Unity in diversity, and 
ove in liberty, they will not have happened 
in vain. Even at the time, — the Reformers, 
by thus opposing one another, proved that 
they were not governed by blind hatred of 
Rome, but that Truth was the great object of 
their hearts. It must be admitted that there 
is something generous in such conduct; and 
its disinterestedness did not fail to produce 
some fruit, and extort from enemies them- 
selves a tribute of interest and esteem. 

But we may go further, and here again we 
discern the Sovereign hand which governs all 
events, and allows nothing to happen but 
what makes part of its own wise plan. Not- 
withstanding his opposition to the Papacy, 
Luther had a strong conservative instinct. 
Zwingle, on the contrary, was predisposed to 
radical reforms. Both these divergent tenden- 



cies were needed. If Lather and his follow* 
ers had been alone in the work, it would have 
stopped short in its progress ; and the princi- 
ciple of Reformation would not have wrought 
its destined effect. If, on the other hand, 
Zwingle had been alone, — the thrsad would 
have been snapped too abruptly, and the Re- 
formation would have found itself isolated 
from the ages which had gone before. 

These two tendencies, which, on a superfi- 
cial view, might seem present only to conflict 
together, were, on the contrary, ordained to 
be the complement 'of each other,— and now 
that three centuries have passed away, we 
can say that they have fulfilled th«r mission. 

Thus, on all sides, the Reformation had to 
encounter resistance; and, afler combating 
the rationalist philosophy of Erasmos, and 
the fanatical enthosiasm of the Anabaptists, 
it had, in addition, to settie matters at home. 
But its great and lasting struggle was against 
the Papacy ;— 4nd the assault, commenced in 
the cities of the plain, was now carried to the 
most distant mountains. 

The summits of Tockenburg had heard the 
sound of the Gospel, and three ecclesiastics 
were prosecuted by order of the bishop, aa 
tainted with heresv. " Only convince us by 
the word of God," said Militus, During, and 
Farer, "and we will humble ourselves, not 
only before the chapter, but before the very 
least of the brethren of Jesus Christ. Other- 
wise, we will obey no one; not even the 
greatest among men.*"'* 

The genuine spirit of Zwingle and of the 
Reformation speaks out in these words. It 
was not long before a new incident occurred 
to in^ame the minds of the mountalneere. A 
meeting of the people took place on St. Ca- 
therine^ day; the townsmen gathered in 
groups, and two men of Schwitz, whoee busi- 
ness had called them to the Tockenburg, were 
seated together at one of the tables. They 
entered into conversation :^-" Ulric Zwin- 
gle," exclaimed one of them, " is a heretic 
and a robber.'* The Secretary Steiger de* 
fended the Reformation. 1'heir loud voices 
attracted the attention of the meeting. George 
Bruggman, uncle to Zwingle, who was seated 
at an adjoining table, angrily left his seat, 
exclaiming, "Surely they are speaking of 
Master Ulric;" on which the guests all rose 
up and followed, apprehending a disturbance. "^ 
The tumult increased ; the bailifif hastily col- 
lected the Town-council in the open street, 
and Bruggman was requested, for the sake of 
peace, to content himself with saying, " If 
you do not retract your words, it is yooreelves 
who are liars and thieves." " Recollect what 
you have just said,** answered the men of 
Schwitz, " we will not forget it.'* This said, 
they mounted their horses, and set forward at 
full speed for Schwitz.'^ 

The government of Schwitz addressed to 
the inhabitants of the Tockenburg, a letter, 
which spread terror wherever it came. ^ Stand 
firmand fear nothing,*'^ wrote Zwingle to the 
Council of his nauve place: "Let not the 
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liM they ehcalate eonoerning me iintwh yon. 
There is no brawler but has the powef to call 
me heretic; bot do you avoid all insotting 
language, tamalts, excesses, and mercenary 
war. RelieTe the poor; espouse the caase 
of the oppressed ; and whatever insults may 
be heaped upon you, hold fast yoor confidence 
in Almighiv God."« 

Zwingle^ exhortations had the desired 
effect. The Council were still hesitating; 
but the people gathering together in their 
several parishes^ unanimously resolved that 
the Mass should be abolished and the word of 
God adhered to.*" 

The progress of the work was not less 
marked in Khetia, from whence Salandronius 
bad been compelled to take his departure, bat 
where Comander was preaching with much 
boldness. It is true that the Anabaptists, by 
their fanatical preachings in the country of 
the Grisons, had at first been a great hind- 
rance to the progrMs of the Information. 
The people had split into three parties. Some 
bad embraced the doctrines of tnose pretended 
prophets : othere in silent astonishment me- 
ditated with anxiety on the schism that had 
declared itself. And, lastly, the partisans of 
Rome were loud in their exultations.^ 

A meeting was held at Ilantz, in the 
Grison league, for the purpose of a discus- 
sion. The supporters of the Papacy, on one 
hand, the favourera of the Reformation on 
the other, collected their forces. . The bishop's 
vicar at first laboured to avoid the dispute. 
*« Such disputations are attended with consi- 
derable expenses,** said he; ««I am ready to 
put down ten thousand florins, in order to 
defray them, but I expect the opposite party 
to do as much.'' ** If the bishop has ten 
thousand florins at his disposal," exclaimed 
the rough voice of a countryman in the crowd, 
^ it is frem us he has extorted them ; to give 
such poor priests as much more would be a 
little too bad." «• We are a poor set of peo- 
ple," said Comander^ the pastor of Coira, 
*• we can scarcely pay for our soup, where 
then can we raise ten thousaiid florins."*^ 
Every one laughed at this stratagem, and the 
business procMded. 

Among those present were Sebastian Hof- 
meister and James Amman of Zurich. They 
held in their hands the Holy Scriptorss, in 
Hebrew and Greek. The bishop's vicar 
moved that strangera be desired to withdraw. 
Hofmeister underetood Ibis to be directed 
against him. •*W« have come provided," 
said he, ** with a Hebrew and Greek Bible, 
in order that none may in any way do violence 
to the Son pture. However, sooner than stand 
in the way of the conference we are willing 
to retire.'^ •« Ah !" cried the curate of Dintr 



^ Verbis dins abstinete .... opem ferte egenis 
.... apem oertissimam in Deu reponatis omnipo- 
tente. (Ibid.) EUber the date ol one of the let. 
terst 14th and 23d of 15^, must be a mistake, or 
one letter from Zwingle to his fellow-countrymen 
of the Tockenburg must be lost. 



M«i, as he fflaneed at the books the two Zn- 
richera held in their hands, 'Mfthe Hebrew 
and Greek langfaeges had never obtained 
entrance into our country, there would be 
fewer heresies among us.""*" St. Jerome," 
observed another, ** has translated the Bible 
for us, and we don't want the Jewish books.** 
*«If the Znriohere are excluded," said the 
banneret of Ilantz, the commune will move in 
the affair." "Well," replied the others, 
^ let them listen, but let them be silent." The 
Zurichera were accordingly allowed to remain, 
and their Bible with them. 

Comander, rising in his place, read from 
the ftret of his published theses — "The Chris- 
tian Ghureh is bom of the word of God. Its 
duty is to hold fast that Word, and not to 
give ear to any other voice." He proceeded 
to establish what he advanced by numerous 
passages from the Scriptures. "He went 
boldly forward," says an eye-witness, " plant- 
ing his fbot, at every step, with the firmness 
of an ox's tfead."»«"This will last all day," 
said the vicar.—-" When he is at table with 
his friends, listening to those who play the 
flute, he does not grudge the time," remarked 
Hofmeister."* 

Just then one of the spectatora left his seat, 
and elbowing his passage through the crowd, 
foreed his way up to Comander, waving his 
arms, scowling on the Reformer, and knitting 
his brows. He seemed like one beside him- 
self; and as he bustled up to Comander, 
many thought he was going to strike him.'** 
He was a schoolmaster of Coira. " I have 
written down various questions for you to 
answer," said he to Comander: "answer 
them diiectlv." **I stand here," said the' 
Reformer of the Grisons, "to defend ray 
teaching. Do you attack it, and I will answer 
you ; or, if not, go back to your place. I 
will reply to you when I have done." The 
schoolmaster deliberated for an instant 
" Well," said he, at last,— ^md returned to 
his seat. 

It was proposed to proceed to consider the 
doctrine of the Sacrament. The abbot of St. 
Luke's declared that it was not without awe 
that he approached such a subject; and the 
vicar devoutly crossed himself in fear. 

The schoolmaster of Coin, who had before 
showed his readiness to attack Comander, 
with much volubility began to argue for the 
received doctrine of the Sacrament, grounding 
what he said on the word«,— " This is my 
body." " My dear Berrf ," said Comander 
to him, "how do yon underetand these 
words,— John is Eliasl" "I understand," 
replied Berre, who saw Comander's object in 
the question, " I understand that he was truly 
and essentially Elias." "And why then,^' 
continned Comander, "did John the Baptist 
himself say to the Pharisees that he was not 
Elias t" The schoolmaster was silent; and 
atlastejaculated,— "Itistrne." All lanq^hed, 
—even the friends who had urged him to 
speak. 

The abbot of Saint Luke's spoke ttt much 
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length on Ihe Sapper ; and the oonferenoe wae 
finally elosed. Seren priests embraced the 
Goepel. The most peifecl religions liberty 
was proclaimed ; and in several of the churches 
the Romish worship was abolished, "Chiisit'* 
to use the words of Salandrooius, ^ gtew up 
ereiy where in the mountains, like the tender 
erass of the spring, and his ministers were 
like living fountains, watering those Alpine 
pastures."*^ 

The Reformation was advancing, with yet 
more rapid strides, in Zurich. Dominicans, 
Auguslmes, Capucins, so long opposed to 
each other, were reduced to the necessity of 
living together;— an anticipated purgatory 
for these poor monks. In place or those de- 
generated institutions were founded schools, 
an hospital, a theological seminary. Learn- 
ing and charity every where took the place 
of sloth and selfishness. 

These triumphs of the Reformation could 
not escape notice* The monks, the priests, 
and their prelates, not knowing iiow to move, 
every where felt that the ground was passing 
from under their feet; and that the Church 
was on the point of sinking under its unpre- 
cedented dangers. The oligarchs of the can- 
tons,— the hired supporters of foreign capitu- 
lations, perceived there was no time to be 
lost, if they wished to preservs their own 
privileges; and at the moment when the 
Church, in her terror, was sinking into the 
earth, they again tendered her the support of 
their arms bristling with steel. A John Faber 
was reinforced by a Stein or John Hug of 
Lucerne, and the civil authority cams forward 
to assist that power of the hierarchy which 
opens his mouth to blaspheme and makes war 
against the saints. Rev. xiii. 

Public opinion had for a long while de- 
manded a conference. No other way appeared 
of quelling the people.**'" Only convince us 
from the Scriptures/' said the Council of 
Zurich to the Diet, Vand we will fall in with 
your desires.'* "TThe Zurichers," said the 
people, "have given you their promise; if 
you are able to refute them from the Scriptures, 
why not do itt And if not able, why not 
yoorselves conform to the Bible t" 

The conferences at Zurich had had a mighty 
influence ; it seemed politic to oppose to them 
a conference held in a city in the interest of 
Rome; taking at the sante time all necessary 
precautions to secure the victory to the Pope's 
party. 

It IS true that the same party had declared 
such discussions unlawful,— but a door of 
evasion was found to escape that difficulty ; 
for, said th^y, all that it is proposed to do is 
to declare and condemn the pestilent doctrine 
of Zwingle.* This difficulty obviated, they 
looked about them for a sturdy disputant and 
Doctor Eok offered himself. He bad no fear 
of the issue. " Zwingle, no doubt, has more 
knowledge of cows than of books/' observed 
he, as Hofmetster reports.'^^ 



* Diet of liHosme, 13th of Maroh, 1586. 



The Grand Coaneil of Zurich despatched 
a safe-conduct for Eek to repair direct to 
Zurich; but Eck answered that he would 
await the answer of the Confederation. 
Zwingle, en this, proposed to dispute at St. 
Gall, or at Schaffhausen, but the Council, 
grounding its decision on an article in the 
federal compact, which provided that any 
person accused of misdemeanor should be tried 
in the place of his abode, enjoined Zwingle to 
retract his offer. 

The Diet at length came to the decision 
that a conference should take place at Baden, 
and appointed the 16th of May, 15S6. This 
meeting promised important consequences; 
for it was the result and the seal of that alliance 
that had just been concluded between the 
power of the Church and the aristocrats of 
the Confederation. " See," said Swingle to 
Vadian, " what these oligarchs and Faber are 
daring enoogh to attempt."^ 

Accordingly, the decision <to be expected 
from the Diet was a question of deep interrat 
in Switzerland. None could doubt that a 
conference held nnder such auspices would be 
any thing but auspicious to the Reformation. 
Wera not the five cantons most devoted to 
the Pope's views paramount in influence in 
Baden s Had they not already condemned 
Zwingle's doctrine, and poraued it with fire 
and sword t At Lucerne had he not been 
burnt in effigy with every expr^aion of con- 
tempt t At rriborg had not his writings been 
consigned to the flames? Throughout the 
five cantons was not his death demanded by 
popular clamour t The cantons that exercised 
a sort of suzerainty in Baden, had they not 
declared that Zwingle should be seized if be 
set foot on any part of their territory I^^Had 
not Uberlinger, one of their chiefs, declared 
that he only wished he had him in his power 
that he might hang him, though he should be 
called an exeeutionw' as long as he li ved?*" 
And Doctor Eck himself, had he not for yean 
past called for fire and sword as the only 
methods to be resorted to against heretics ?— 
What then must be the end of 4his conference, 
and what result can it have but the death of 
the Reformei^ « 

Snch were the feara that agitated the eom* 
mission appointed at Zurich, to examine into 
the matter. Zwingle, beholding their agita- 
tion rose and said, " You know what hap^in 
ed at Baden to the valiant men of Stammhetm, 
and how the blood of the Wirths stained the 
scaffold — ^and yet we are summoned to*tbe 
very place of their execution ! Let Zurich, 
Berne, Saint Gall, or, if they will, Basle, 
Constance, or Schaffhausen be chosen for 
the conference; let it be agreed that none bnt 
essential points shall be discnssed, that the 
word of God shall be the only standard of 
authority which nothing shall be allowed to 
supersede, and then I am ready to eome for- 
ward."« 

Meanwhile, fanaticism was already aronsed 
and was striking down her victims. On the 
10th of May, 1536, that is, about a week be- 
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fore the diieoMion at Baden, a eonaietory, 
headed hy the eame Faber who ohallenged 
Zwinglet oondemned to the flamea, aa a here- 
tic, an evangelical miniater named John 
Hugle, paator of Lindaa, who aang the Te 
J)eum while walking to the place of exeeu- 
tioik^At the eame time, another miniater, 
named Peter Spengler waa drowned at Fri- 
burg, by order of the bishop of Constance. 

Gloomv tidings reached Zwingle from all 
sides. His brother-in-law, Leonard Tremp, 
w rote to him from Berne : ** I conjure you as you 
value your life, not to repair to Baden. I know 
that they will not reapect your safe conduct.'**^ 

It was confidently asserted thai a project 
had been formed to seize, gag, and throw him 
into a boat which should carry him off to 
some secret place.^^Taking into consideration 
these threats of danger and death, the Council 
of Zurich resolved that Zwingle ahould not go 
to Baden.» 

The day for the discussion being fixed for 
the 19th of May, the disputanta and repreaen- 
tatives of the cantons and bishopa slowly col- 
lected. First, on the side of the Roman Ca- 
tholics, appeared the pompooa and boastful 
Eck ; on the Protestant side, the modest and 
gentle (Ecolampadius. The latter was fully 
sensible of the perils attending this discus- 
sion :—** Lonp; had he hesitated,*' saya an 
ancient histonan, ** like a timid stag, worried 
by furious dogs;*' at length he decided on 
proceeding to mden ; first making this solemn 
protestation — " I recognise no other nile of 
judgment than the word of God/* He had, 
at first, much wished that Zwingle should 
share his perils ;^but he soon saw reason to 
believe that if the intrepid doctor had shown 
himself in that fanatical city, the anger of the 
Roman Catholics, kindling at the ai^ht of 
him, would have involved them both m de- 
struction. 

The first step was to determine the laws 
which should regulate the controversy. Eck 
proposed that the deputies of the Forest Can- 
tons should be authorised to pronounce the 
final judgment,— « proposal wnich, if it had 
been adopted, would have decided beforehand 
the condemnation of the reformed doctrines. 
Thomas Plater, who had come from Zurich 
to attend the conference, was despatched by 
GBcolampadius to ask Z wingless advice. Ar- 
riving at night, he was with difficulty ad- 
mitted into me Reformer's house. Zwingle, 
waking up and rubbing hta eyea, exclaimed, 
** You are an nnseaaonable risitant, — ^what 
news do yon bring 1 For these six weeks 
past I have had no rest ; thanks to this dis- 
pute.*'"' Plater stated what Eck required. 
**And how,** replied Zwingle, '*oan those 
peasants be made to understand such matters t 
they would be much more at home in milking 
their cows.""* 

On the 21 8t of May the conference began. 
Eck and Faber, accompanied bv prelates, 
magistrates, and doctors, robed hi damask and 
silk, and bedtxened with rings, chains, and 
^"f^atuM, repaired to thechuich,"*Bek haughtily 
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a polpit Mqierbry decorated, whilst 
the humble (Ecolampadios, meanly clad, sat 
facing his adversary upon a rudeW oonatruet* 
ed ptatform. ** During the^whofe time the 
oooferenoe laated," aays the chronicler BuK 
linger, '' Eck and his party were lodged in the 
parsonage house of Baden, faring sumptuous- 
ly, living gaily and disorderly, drinking freely 
the wine with which they were supplied by 
the abbot of Wettingen."'^ Eck, it was said, 
tekea the hatha of Baden, but it is in wine 
that he bathes. The Reformera, on the con- 
trary, made bat a sorry appearance, and were 
scoffed at as a troop of mendicants. Theit 
manner of life afforaed a striking contrast to 
that of the Pope's champions. The landlord 
of the PikCf the inn at which (Ecolampadius 
lodged, curious to see how the latter spent hia 
time in his room, reported that whenever he 
looked in on him, he found him either reading 
or praying. It must be confessed, said he, 
that he ia a ver^ pioua heretic." 

The discussion lasted eighteen days; and 
every morning the clergy 5 Qaden went in 
solemn procession. chaunting litanies, in order 
to ensure victory. Eck was the only one who 
spoke in defence of the Romish doctrines. 
He was at Baden exactly what he waa at 
Leipaic, with the same German twang, the 
same broad shoulders and sonorous voice, re- 
minding one of a town crier, and in appear- 
ance more like a butcher than a divine. He 
was vehement in disputing, according to hia 
usual custom ; trying to wound his opponents 
by insulting language, and even now and then, 
breaking out in an oath.'^llie president nevei 
called him to order — 

Eck stamps his feet, and claps his hands, 

He raves, he swears, ha scolds ; 
*' I do," cries he, '* what Rome commands, 

And teach what'er she holds." i" 

GBcolampadius, on the contrary, with hia 
serene countenance, his noble ai>d patriarchal 
air, spoke with so much mildness, but at the 
same time with so much ability and courage, 
that even his antagonists, a^cted and im- 
pressed, whispered to one another, ** Oh that 
the tall sallow man were on our side.''^** 
Sometimes, indeed, he was moved at behold- 
ing the hatred and violence of his auditors : 
*«0h," said he, *< with what impatience do 
they listen to me ; but God will not forego His 
glory, and it is that 6nly that we seek."^** 

GBcolampadius having combated Eck'a first 
thesis, which turned on the real presence, 
Haller, who had reached Baden, after the 
commencement of ^e discussion, entered the 
lists againat the aeeond. Little used to such 
discussions constitutionally timid, fettered 
by the matrncttons of his government, and 
embarrassed by the presence of its chief ma< 
gistrate, Gaapard Mulliuen, a bitter enemy of 
the Reformation, Haller had none of the con- 
fident bearing of his antagonist : but he had 
more real strength. When Haller had con- 
cluded, (Ecolampadius again entered the lists, 
and pteeaed Eek ao eloaely, that the lattei 
9 1 
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was compelM to fall baek opon the 
of tlie cbarch. ^ In bur Switxerland/* an- 
swered OBcolanDpadiua, «*ea8toiii is of no 
fofce nnless it tie accoiding to the eonttita 
tion; now, in all matteia of faith, the BiMe 
IB oar conatitation.'* 

The third thesis, regarding inTocation of 
saints ; the fourth, on images ; the fifth, on 
purgatory, were successiTely discassed. No 
one came forward to dispute the two last 
theses, which bore reference to original ain 
and baptism. 

Zwingle took an important part in the 
whole of the discussion. The Catholic party 
bad appointed four secretaries, and prohi- 
bited all other persons from taking notes on 
pain of death.^ Nevertheless, a student from 
the Valais, named Jerome Walsch, gifted 
with a retentive memory, carefully impressed 
upon his mind all that he heard, and upon 
leaving the assembly privately committed his 
recollections to writing. Thomas Plater, and 
Zimraermann of Winterthur, carried these 
notes to Zwingle every day, as also letters 
from (Ecolampadius, and brought back the 
Reformer's answers. The gates of Baden 
were guarded by halberdiers, and it was 
only by inventing different excuses that the 
two messengers could evade the questions 
of the soldiers, who were at a loss to com- 
prehend whjr these youths so frequently en- 
tered and quitted the city.* Thus Zwingle, 
though absent from Baden in bodily pre- 
sence, was with them in spirit.. 

He advised and strengthened his friends, 
and refuted his adversaries. "Zwingle," 
says Oswald Myconius, " has laboured more 
in meditating upon and watching the con- 
test, and transmitting his advice to Baden, 
than he could have done by disputing in 
person in the midst of his enemies."'" 

During the whole time of the conference 
the Roman Catholics were in a ferment, 
publishing abroad the report of advanta^s 
gained by them. " CEcolampadius," cned 
they, " vanquished by Eck, lies prostrate on 
the field, and sues for quarter ;'*'the Pope's 
authority will be every where restored."*" 
These statements were industriously circu- 
lated throughout the cantons, and the many, 
prompt to believe everv rumour, gave credit 
to these vauntings of tne partisans of Rome. 

The discussion being concluded, the monk 
Murner of Lucerne, nicknamed the " tom- 
cat," came forward and read forty articles 
of accusation against Zwingle. " I thought," 
said he, " that the dastard would appear and 
answer for himself, but he has not none so: 
I am therefore justified bv every law, both 
human and divme, in declaring forty times 
over, that the tyrant of Zurich and all his 



* When I woa asked, " What are vou going to 
dot*' I replied, •* I am carrying chickens to sell 
to the gentlemen who are come to the baths :"— 
the chickens were given me at Zurich, and the 
guards oould not understand how it was that I 
always got them so fresh, and in so ahart « time. 
tPbuer's Autobiography.) 



partisans are rebels, liars, peijnred persons, 
adulterers, infidels, thieves, robbers of tem- 
ples, fit only for the gallows ; and that any 
nonestman must disgrace himself if he hold 
any intercourse with them, of what kind so- 
ever." Such was the opprobrious language 
which, at that time, was honoured with the 
name of "Christian controver^," bv divines 
whom the Church of Rome herself might 
well blush to acknowled^. 

Great agitation prevailed at Baden; the 
general feeling was that the Reformers were 
overcome not by force of arguments, bat by 
power of longs.^'Only (Ecolampadios and 
ten of his friends siCTed a protest asainst the 
theses of Eck, whilst they wiere adopted by 
no less than eiffhty persons, including those 
who had presided at the discussion, and all 
the monks of Winengen. Haller had left 
Baden before the termination of the con* 
ference. 

The majority of the Diet then decreed, 
that as Zwingle, the leader in these perni- 
cious doctrines, refused to appear, and as 
the ministers who had come to Baden har- 
dened themselves against conviction, both 
the one and the others were in consequence 
cast out from the bosom of the church."* 

But this celebrated contest, which had ori- 
ginated in the zeal of the oligarchs and the 
clergy, was yet in its effects to be fatal to 
both. Those who had contended for the 
Gospel, returning to their homes, infused 
into their fellow-citizens an enthusiasm for 
the cause the^ had defended ; and Berne and 
Basle, two of^the most influential cantons of 
the Helvetic confederation, began thence- 
forth to fall away from the ranks of the 
Papacy. 

It was to be expected that GScolampadias 
would be the first to suffer, the rather as he 
was not a native of Switzerland; and it was 
not without some fear that he returned to 
BaslCt But his alarm was quicklv dissipated. 
His gentle words had sunk deeply into those 
unprejudiced minds which had been closed 
against the vociferations of Eck; and he was 
received with acclamations by all men of 
piety. His adversaries, it is true, used all 
their efforts to exclude him from the pulpit, 
but in vain: he taught and preached with 
greater eneigy than before, and never had 
the people manifested a more ardent thirst 
for the word of the Lord."* 

The course of events at Berne was of a 
similar character. The conference at Badeo, 
which it had been hoped would stifle the 
Reformation, gave to it a new impulse ia 
this the most powerful of the Swiss cantons. 
No sooner had Haller arrived in the capital, 
than the inferior council summoned him be- 
fore them, and commanded him to celebrate 
mass. Haller asked leave to answer before 
the Grand Council; and the people came , 
together, thinking it behoved them to defend 
their pastor. Haller, in alarm, declared that 
he would rather quit the city than be the 
innocent occasion of disorders. Upon this. 
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ranquillity being restored, "If/' said the 
ielbrmery "I am required to perform mass 

must resisn mr office: the honour of God 
ind the truth of His holy Word lie nearer to 
ny heart than any care what ' I shall eat, 6r 
therewithal I shall be clothed/*' Haller 
ittered these words with much emotion; the 
aembers of the Council were affected ; even 
ome of his opponents were moved to tears. *^ 
)nce more was moderation found to be 
trength. To meet in some measure the re- 
[uirements of Rome, Haller was removed 
rom his office of canon, but appointed 
ireacher. His most violent enemies, Lewis 
tnd Anthony von Diesbach and Anthony 
^on Eriach, mdignant at this decision, imme- 
liately withdrew from the Council and the 
:iiy, and threw up their rank as citizens. 
• Berne stumbled,^' said Haller, "but she 
las risen up in greater strength than ever.'' 
Phis firmness ofthe Bernese made a power- 
ul impression in Switzerland.*^ 

But the effects of the conference of Baden 
^ere not confined to Berne and Basle. 
^Vhile these events were occurring in those 
>owerful cities, a movement more or less of 
he same character was in progress in seve- 
al other sutes of the Confederation. The 
)reachers of St. Gall, on their return from 
3aden, proclaimed the Gospel.*''^ At the con- 
:lusion of a public meeting, the images were 
emoved from the parish church of St Law- 
eiice, and the inhabitants parted with their 
:osiIy dresses, jewels, rings, and gold chains^ 
hat they might employ the money in works 
)f charity. The Reformation did, it is true, 
itrip men of their possessions, but it was in 
)rder that theupoor might be clothed ; and 
he only wormy goods it claimed the sur- 
ender of were those of the Reformed them- 
selves."* 

At Mulhaosen the preaching was continoed 
xrith unwearied boldness. Thurgovia and the 
[Ihenish provinces daily drew nearer to the 
loetrtne held in Zurich. Immediately after 
:he conference, Zurzach abolished the use of 
images in its churches, and almost the whole 
listrict of Baden received the Gospel. 

Nothing can show more dearlv than such 
facts as these which partvhad really triumph- 
ed. Hence we find Zwmgle, eontemplaung 
what was passing around htm, giving thanks 
10 God :— ^* Manifold are their attacks," said 
be, ** bot the Lord is above all their threaten- 
ings and all their violence; — a wonderful 
unanimity in behalf of the Gospel prevails in 
Ibe city and canton of Zurich — we shall over- 
Bome all things by the prayer of faith."*^ 
Shortly afVerwards, writing to Haller, he ex- 
pressed himself thus: ** Every thinff here 
below follows its appointed eourse :— alter the 
rude northern blast comes the gentle breeze. 
The scorching heat of summer is succeeded by 
the treasures of autumn. And now after stem 
contests, the Creator of all things, whom we 
serve, has opened for os a passage into the 
Bnemy's camp. We are at last permitted to 
receive among us the Christian doctrine, that 



dove so lonff denied entranee, but which has 
never eeaseo to watoh for the hour when she 
miffhc return. Be thon the Noah to receive 
and shelter her." 

This same year Zurieh made an importavt 
acquisition. Uonrad Pellican, superior of the 
Franetscan eonVent at Basle, protessor ofthe* 
oloffy when only twenty-four years of age, 
had, through Hoe interest of Zwingle, been 
ohosen to fill the oflSee of Hebrew professor 
at Zurich. On his arrival he said, <«I hav« 
long since renounced the Pope, and desired to 
live to Christ.*'!^ Pellican's critical talents 
rendered him one of the most useful labourers 
in the grsat work of the Reformation. 

Early in 1&37, Zurieh, still excluded frosi 
the Diet by the Romish cantons, and wishing 
to take advantage of the more favourable die* 
poeition manifested by some of the confede* 
rates, convened an assembly within her own 
walls. It was attended by deputies from 
Berne, Basle, Schaffhausen, Appenzell and 
Saint Gall. ^ We rectuire," said the deputies 
of Zurich, " that God's word, which alone 
leads us to Christ enicified, be the one thing 
preached, taught and exalted. We i^noonce 
all doctrines of men, whatever may have been 
the custom of our forsfathera; being well 
assured that if they had been visited by this 
divine liffht of the Worid, which we enjoy i 
they would have embraced it with more re* 
verenoe than we, their unworthy descendants."^^ 
The deputies present promised to take into 
consideration the representatioBS made by 
their brethren of Zurich. 

Thus the breach in the walls of Rome was 
every day widened. The Baden conference 
it was hoped would have repaired it ; but, on 
the contrary, from that time forward the can* 
tons that had hitherto been only doubtful ap- 
peared willing to make common cause with 
Zurich. The Reformation was alread v spread* 
ing among the inhabitants of the plain, and 
beginning to ascend the sides ofthe moon- 
tains; — and the more ancient cantons, which 
had heen as the cradle and are still the citadel 
of Switzerland — seemed in their alpine inclo- 
sures alone to adhere faithfully to the religion 
of their fathers. These mountaineers, con- 
stantly exposed to violent storms, avalanches, 
and overflowing torrents, are all their livee 
obliged to struggle againstthese formidable ene* 
miea, and to sacrifice every thin^ for the preser- 
vation of the pastures where their flocks graxe, 
and' the roofs which shelter them from the 
tempest, and which at any moment may be 
swept away by an inundation. Hence a con- 
servative principle is suikingly developed 
among them, and has been transmitted from 
generation to generation. With these children 
of the mountains, wisdom consists in preserv- 
ing what they have inherited from their 
fathers. 

At the period we are recording these rude 
Helvetians struggled against the Reformation 
that came to change their faith and worship, 
as at this very hour they contend against the . 
roaring waters which tamble from their snow- 
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riad hillc, oragaiMt thoee medeni notions and 
polittca which have established tbemselYes 
in the adjoining^ canton^. Tbey will probably 
be the very last to lay down their arms before 
that twofold power which has already planted 
its standard on the adjaoent hills, and is 
steadily graining ground upon these conserva* 
tire communities. 

Accordingly, these cantons, yet more ini- 
tated against Berne than against Zurich, and 
trembling lest that powerful state should de- 
sert their interest?, assembled their deputies 
in Reme itself, eight davs after the conference 
at Zurich. They called on the Council to de- 
prive the innovating teachers of their office, to 
proscribe their doctrines, and to maintain the 
ancient and trae Christian faith, as confirmed 
by past ages and sealed by the blood of mar- 
tyrs. *«ConTene all the bailiwicks of the 
canton,** added they,.** if you refuse to do this, 
we will take it upon oorseWes." The Ber- 
nese were irritated, and replied, ** We require 
BO assistance in the directing of those who hold 
aothofity under us.** 

This answer only inflamed the anger of the 
Forest Cantons ; and those very cantons, 
which had been the cradle of the paiHieal 
liberty of Switzerland, affrighted at the pro- 
gress of religious liberty, began to seek even 
foreign alliances in order to destroy it. In 
opposing the enemies of the capitulations it 
seemed to them reasonable to seek the aid of 
capitulations ; and if the oligarchs of Switzei^ 
land were not sufficiently powerful, it was 
natural to have recourse to the princes their 
allies. Austria, who had found It impossible 
to maintain her own authority in the Con- 
federation, was ready to interfere to strengthen 
the power of Rome. Berne learnt with terror 
that Ferdinand, brother of Charles Y., was 
preparing to march ap^ainst Zurich, and all 
those who took part with the Reformation."" 

Circumstances were becoming more trying. 
A succession of events, more or lees adverse, 



audi aa the excesses of tha Anabaptists, the 
disputes with Luther concerning the Lord*s 
Supper, and other causes, seemed to have 
compromised the prospects of the Reformation 
in Switzerland. The conference at Baden 
had disappointed ^e hopes of the Papists, and 
the swora which they had brandished against 
their opponents had been shivered in their 
hands; but their animosity and rage did but 
increase, and they began to prepare for a fresh 
effort. Tho Imperial power was in motion ; 
and the Austrian bands, which bad been com- 
pelled to shameful flight from ike defiles of 
Morgarten and the heights of Sempach, stood 
ready to enter Switzerland with flying ban- 
ners, to confirm the totterin|r authority of 
Rome. The moment was critical : it was no 
longer possible to halt between two opinions ; 
— to be " neither clear nor muddy.** Berne 
and other cantons which had so long hesitated 
were reduced to the necessity of decision, 
either to return without loss of time to the 
Papal ranks, or to take their stand with bold- 
ness on the side of Christ. 

Just then William Farel, a Frenehroan 
from the mountains of Daophiny, communi- 
cated a powerful impulse to Switzerland,— 
decided tne reformation of the western cantons, 
hitherto sunk in a profound slumber, and so 
caused the balance to incline in favour of the 
new doctrines throughout the Confederation. 
Farel's coming resembled the arrival of those 
fresh troops, who just when the battle hangs 
doubtfully, appear upon the field, throw them- 
selves into the thick of the fieht and decide 
the victory. He led the way in Switzerland 
for another Frenchman, whose austere faith 
and commanding genius were ordained to 
terminate the Reformation, aad render the 
work complete. In the persons of these dis- 
tinguished men France took her part in that 
vast commotion which agitated Christendom. 
It is therefore time that we ahonld tarn our 
attention to Franca 
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PREFACE. 

At a period when ioereafled attention is e?er]rwhere drawn to those origins! docnmenta 
which form the hasis of Modem History^ I gladly add my mite to the general stock. 

Id ^e former portion of this work, my attention was not confined to the historians of the 
time, bat I judged it right to compare the testimony of the witnesses, letters, and earliest 
accoants; and had recourse to the aafhority of manuscripts, particularly one by Bnllingefy 
which has since been printed. 

Bat the necessity for recourse to unpublished documents became more urgent when I 
approached the ReformaticMi in France. The printed materials. for a histoiy of the Reformed 
opinions in that country are few and scanty, owing to the state of continued trial in which 
the Reformed congregations hate existed. 

In the spring of 1838, 1 examined the yarious public libraries of Paris, and it will be seen 
tiiat a manuscript preserved in the Royal Library, and never (as I believe,) before consulted, 
llirows much light on the commencement of the Reformation. 

In the autumn of 1839, 1 consulted the manuscripts in the library of the conclave of 
pastors of Neufchatd, a collection exceedingly rich in materials for the history of that age, 
aince it includes the manuscripts of Farel's library. I am indebted to the kindness of the 
lorH of the manor of Meuron, for the use of a manuscript life of Fare!, written by Choupard, 
in which most of theaa documents are introduced. These materials have enabled me to 
TOconstract an entire phase of the Reformation in France. In addipon to the above helps, 
and those supplied by the Ubrary of Geneva, an appeal inserted by me in the columns of 
die Jrehives du ChriMiianUme^ led to ether communications from private individuals, to 
whom I hera return my grateful acknowledgments,^ — and especially to M, Ladevese, pastor 
at Meaux. 

It may be thought that I have treated at too much detail the eariy progress of the Reformed 
(pinions in France : but those particulars are in truth very little known. The entire period 
occupying my Twelfth Book has but four pages allotted to it by Beta ; and other historians 
have done little more than record the political progress of the nation* 

Many causes have combined to postpone the appearance of the present volume. ISvic^^ 
has heavy affliction interrupted the labour of its composition, and gathered my affections 
and my thoughts at the graves of beloved children* The reflection that it was my duty to 
glorify that adorable Master, who was dealing with me by such moving appeals, and at the 
same time miiustering to me of His heavenly consolations, could alone inspire me with the 
eoorage requiied for its oompletioii. 

Jiux EmuB Fteet 
pm Geneve, 
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Love— Secret Meetings for Worship — ^Berquin Imprisoned by the Parliament — Chaiges Against 
Berquin — Liberated by the King — Pavanne's Recantation and Remorse — Zeal of Leclerc and 
Chatelain — Peter Toussaint— Leclerc Breaks the Images — Uproar among the People — Martynioni 
of Leclerc and Chatelain — ^The Gospel £!xpelled from Gap — ^Anemond's Zeal — Farel Preaches to 
His Countrymen — Pierre De Sebville — Anemond Visits Luther— Luther's Letter to iho Duke of 
Savoy— Farers Arrival in Swiuerland— GScolampadius and Farel — Cevrardice^tLAnniiaa-* 
French Frankness— " Balaam" — Farel's Pmnoaiuons— Faith and Scripture— TCeReformation 
Defended — Visits Strasburg — Ordination ofFarel — ^Anostottcal SucoessioD— Farel at Montbeli- 
ard — The Gospel at Lyons — Anthony Papillon— Sebville Persecuted — Secret Meetings at Greno- 
ble — ^Effects ot the Battle of Paviar-Trial ynd Arrest of Maigret — Evangelical Assoeiatiott— Need 
of Unity — Christian Patriotism— Influence of Tracts— The New Testament in French — Bible 
and Tract Societies— Fai«l at MoiUbeliard— Oil and Wine— Toussaint's Trials— Farel and Ane- 
mond— The Image of Saint Anthony— Death of Anemond — ^Defeat and Captivity of Francia 1— 
Consternation of the French — Opposen of the Faith— The Queen-Mother and the Sorbonne— 
Cry for " Heretical" Blood — Parliament Establishes the Inquisitioit— Charges Against Brioonnst 
—Cited Before the Inouisition— Dismay of the Bishop — Refused a Trial by His Peers— Brioon- 
net's Temptation and Fall — Retractation of Briconnet — Compared with Lefevre — Beda Attacks 
lefevre— Lefevre at Strasburg— Meets Farel— Berquin Impnsoned— Erasmus Attacked by the 
Monks and the Sorbonne— Appeals to the Parliament and the King— More Victims in Lorraine— 
Bonaventure Rennel — Courage of Pastor Schuch — Martyrdom of Schuch — Peter Caroli and 
Beda— The Martyrdom of James Pavanna— The Hermit of Livrjr— Seixed and Condemned- 
Resources of Providence — John Calvin — The Family of Mommor— Calvin's Parentage — Calvin's 
Childhood— His Devotion to Study— Infent Ecclesiastics— Calvin Prooeedt to Paris-^efiMma- 
tion of Language — Protestant France — System of Terror — The " Babylonish Captivity" — Tous- 
saint Goes to Paris — ^Toussaint in Prison — " Not Accepting Deliverance'* — Spread of P^kvecntioD— 
Project of Margaret— For the Deliverance of Franda— Margarat'a Resolatioo— She Saila for Spain. 



One essentia) character of Christianity, is 
Ki Univeisality. Very different in this re- 
spect are the reli^ons of particular countries 
that men have invented. Adapting them- 
selves to this or that nation, and the point of 
progress which it has reached, they hold it 
ixA and motionless at that point— or if from 
any extraordinary cause the people are carried 
forward, their religbn is left behind, and so 
becomes useless to them. 

There has been a religion of Egypt^— of 
Greece— K>f Rome, and even of Jiidea. Chris- 
tianity is the only reli^on of Mankiftd. 

It has for its origin m man— Sin ; and this 
is a character that appertains not mereW to 
one race, but whidi is the inheritance of all 
mankind. Hence, as meeting the highest 
necessities of our common nature, the Gospel 
is received as from God, at once by the most 
haibarooB natioDS, and the most civilised com* 



munttiet, Whboiit deifying nadonal peea- 
liarities, like the vsligions of antiquity, it 
nevertheless does not destroy them, as modem 
cosmopolism aims to do. It does better, for 
it sanctifies, ennobles, and raises them to a 
holy oneness, by the new and living principle 
it communicates to them. 

The introduction of the Christian religion 
into the world has produced an incalculable 
change in history. There had previously' 
been only a history of nations,— there is now 
a history of manlcind; and tbe idea of an 
education of human nature as a whole^— an 
education, the work of Jesus Christ himself, 
— is become like a compass for the historian, 
the key of history, and the hope of nations. 

But the effects of the Christian Telig;io«i are 
seen not merely among all nadons, but in all 
the successive periods of their progress. 

When it first appeared, the world zesem- 
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bled a torefa aboot to expire in darkness, and 
Ohristianity ealled forth anew a heavenly 
flame. 

In a later age, the barbarian nations had 
rushed upon the Roman territories, carrying 
baroc and confasion wherever they came; 
and Christianity, holding op the cross apiinst 
the desolating torrent, had sabdoed, by its in- 
fluence, the half-savage childran of the north, 
and moulded society anew. 

Yet an element of comiption lay hidden in 
the religion carried by devoted missionaries 
among these rude populations. Their faith 
had oome to them alinost as mocJi from Rome 
BA from the Bible. En long that element ex- 
panded ; man every where usnrped the place 
of God, — the distingoishinjr character of the 
church of Rome; and a revival of religion be- 
came necessary. This Christianity gave to 
man in the age of which we are treating. 

The progress of the Reformation in the 
countries we have hitherto surveyed has 
shown Qs the new teaching rejecting the 
excesses of the Anabaptists, and the newly 
arisen prophets: but it is the shallows of 
Incredulity which it especially encountered 
in the country to which we are now to turn 
our attention. Nowhere had bolder protests 
been heard against the superstitions and 
abuses of the Church. Nowhere had there 
been a more striking exhibition of that love 
of learning, apart from, or independent of, 
Christianity, which often leads to irreligion. 
France bore within it at once two reforma- 
tions, — ^the one of man, the other of God. 
** Two nations were in her womb, and two 
manner of people were to be separated from 
her bowels.'* Gen. xxv. 23, 

In France not only had the Reformation to 
combat incredulity as well as superstition, it 
found a third antagonist which it had not en* 
countered, at least m so much strength, among 
the Germanic population, and this was immo- 
rality. Profligacy in the churoh was great 
Debauchery sat upon the throne of Francis 
the First and Catharine de Medicis ; and the 
rigid virtues of the Reformers provoked the 
anger of the Sardanapaluses.' Wherever it 
eame, doubtless, — but especially in France — 
the Reformation was necessarily not only 
dogmatic and ecclesiastical, but, moreover, 
moral. 

These violent opposing infloenceSf whioh 
the Reformation encountered at one and the 
same moment among the French people, 
gave to it a character altogeUier peculiar. 
Nowhere did it so often have its dwelling in 
dungeons, or bear so marked a resemblance 
to the Christianity of the first ages in faith 
and love, and in the number of its martyrs. 
If in those countries of which we have here- 
tofore spoken the Reformation was more illus- 
trated by its triumphs, in those we are about 
to speak of it was more glorious in its re- 
verses ! If elsewhere it might point to more 
thrones and council chambers, here it could 
appeal to more scaffolds and hill-side meet- 
ings. Whoever knows in what consists the 
real glory of Christianity ^poa earthy and tbe 



features that assimilate it to its Author, will 
study with a deep feeling of veneration and 
affection the history, often marked with blood, 
which we are now to recount. 

Of those who ha?e afterwards shone on the 
stage of life, the greater number have been 
born and have grown up in the provinces. 
1^8 is like a tree which spreads out to view 
its flowere and its fruit, but of which the roots 
draw from a distance and from hidden depths 
of the soil the nutritive juices which they trans- 
form. The Reformation followed this law. 

The Alps, which had witnessed the rise of 
fearless Christian men in every canton, and 
almost in every valley of Switzerland, were 
destined in France also to shelter, with their 
lengthened shadows, the infancy of some of 
the earliest Reformers. For ages they had 
preserved their treasure more or less pure m 
their lofty valleys, among the inhabitants of 
the Piedmontese districts of Luzerne, An- 
grogne, and Peyronse. The troth, which 
Rome bad not been able to wrest from them, 
had spread from the heights to the hollows 
and base of the mountains in Provence and in 
Danphiny. 

The year after the accession of Charles 
VIII., the son of Louis XI. and a youth of 
feeble health and timid character,— innocent 
VIII. had been invested wiUi the Pontiff's 
tiara. (1484.) He had seven or eight sons 
by different women :— hence, according to an 
epigram of that age, the Romans unanimously 
gave him the name of Father.* 

There was, at this time, on the southern 
declivities of the Alps of Dauphiny and along 
the banks of the Durance, an after-growth of 
the ancient Vandois opinions. <*Tbe roots," 
says an old chronicler, ^were continually 
putting forth fresh shoots in all directions.'^ 
Bold men were heard to designate the Church 
of Rome the * church of evil spirits,* and to 
maintain that it was quite as profitable to 
pray in a stable as in a church. 

The clergy, the bishops, and the Roman 
legates were loud in their outcries, and on the 
5th of May, 1487, Innocent VIII. the 'Father* 
of the Romans, issued a bull against these 
humble Christians. •'To arms,** said the 
Pontiff, ••to arms! and trample those here- 
tics under your feet as you would crush the 
venomous serpent."^ 

At tiie approach of the Legate, at the head 
of an army of eighteen thousand men, and a 
host of voluntanes, drawn together by the 
hope of sharing in the plunder of the VandMs, 
the latter abandoned their dwellings and re- 
tired to the mountains, caverns, and clefts of 
the rocks, as the birds flee for shelter when 
a storm is rising. Not a valley, a thicket, 
or a rock escaped their penecutore' search. 
Throughout the adjacent Alps, and especialhr 
on the side of Italy, these defenceless disci* 
pies of Christ were tracked like hunted' deer. 
At last the Pope*s satellites were worn out 
with the purauit; their strength was exbaustp 
ed, their feet could no longer scale the inae« 
cessible retreats of the •* heretics,'* and their 
arnui refused their office. 
91 
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Ib these Alpine eolitades, then dietarbed 
by Roman fanaticiem, three lea^aes from the 
ancient town of Gap,* in the direction of 
Grenoble, not far from the flowery turf that 
clothes the table land of Bayard's mountain, 
at the foot of the Mont de I'Aiffnllle, and near 
to the Col de Glaize, toward the source of the 
Buzon, stood, and still stands, a group of 
houses, half hidden by surrounding trees, and 
known by the name of Tarel, or, in patois, 
Ihreau.^ On an extended plain above the 
neighbouring cottages, stood a house of the 
class to which, in France, the appellation 
of ** gerUiihommiere^* is attached,**-a country 
^entleman^s habitation.f It was surrounded 
by an orchard, which formed an avenue to 
the ▼lllaffe* Here, in those troublous toes, 
lived a family bearing the name of Farel, of 
long-established reputation for piety, and, as 
it would seem, of poble descent.^ In the 
year 1489, at a time when Dauphiny was 
groaning under a weight of papal oppression, 
exceeding what it had ever before endured, 
a son was bom in this modest mansion, 
who received the name of William. Three 
brothers, Daniel, Walter, and Claude, and a 
sister, grew up with William, and shared his 
sports on the banks of the Buzon, and at the 
foot of Mount Bayard. 

His infkncy and boyhood were passed on 
the same spot. His parents were among the 
most submissive thralls of Popery. «My 
father and mother believed every thing," he 
tells us himself; and accordingly they brought 
lip their children in the strictest observances 
of Romish devotion.* 

God had endowed William Farel with ma- 
ny exalted qualitiss, fitted to give him an 
ascendancy over his fellow-men. Gifted at 
once with a penetrating judgment, and a 
livelv imagination, sincere and^ upright in 
his deportment, characterised by a loftiness 
of soul which nerer, under any temptation, 
allowed him to dissemble the convictions of 
his heart;— he was'still more remarkable for 
the earnestness, the ardour, the unflinching 
courage which bore him up and carried him 
forward in spite of every hindrance. Bat, 
at the same time, he had the faults allied to 
these noble qtialities, and his parents found 
frequent occasion to leprese the violence of 
his disposition. 

William threw himself with his whole soul 



* Principal town of the High Alps. 

tGreooble to Gap, distant a quarter of an hour's 
journey from the loat postbouse, and a stone's 
Uirow to the right from the high road is the vil- 
lage of the Farels. The site of the bouse which 
belonged to the fiu her of the Farela is still pointed 
out. Though it is now occupied hy a cottage 
only, its dimensions are sufficient to prove that 
the original structure must have been a dwelling 
of a superior order. The present inhabitant of 
the cottage bears the name of Farel. For these 
particatars I am indebted to M. Blsnc, the pastor 
of Mens. 

tGulielmum Faretlum Delphinatum, nobili fa- 
milte ortum. (Bese Icones.) Calvin, writing to 
Cardinal Sadolet, dwells upon the disinterested- 
ness of Farol,--«8i<m of nfeAfuMtUrO. (Opus- 
cola, p. 148.) 



into the same snperttitioos eoutae wliidi bia 
credulous family had followed before him. 
** I am horror struck," said he, at a later pe- 
riod, *' when I think on the Aourt, the prayers, 
the divine honours, which I have offered my- 
self, and caused others to offer, to the crcaa, 
and such lilce vanities.''^ 

Four leagues distant from Gap, to the sooth, 
near Tallard, on a hill which overlooks the 
impetuous waters of the Durance, was a plaee 
in high repute at that time, called La Sisinte 
Croix. William was but seven or eight years 
old when bis parents thought fit to take him 
thither on a pilgrimage.' '* The cross yon will 
see there,'^ said they, *<is made of the wood 
of the very croes on which Jesus Christ was 
crucified." 

The family set forth on their jotimey, and, 
on reaching the object of their Teneration,cast 
themselves prostrate before it. Afier they had 
gazed awhile on the hoij wood of the cross, 
and the copper appertaining to it,*-the latter, 
as the priest told them, *• made of the basin 
in which our Saviour washed the feet of his 
di8ciples,"~-the pilgrims cast their eyes on a 
little crucifix which was attached to the cross. 
'* When the devils send us hail and thunder,** 
resumed the priest, ** this crucifix morea so 
violently, that one would think it wanted to 
get loose from the cross to put Uie devils to 
flight, and all the while it keeps throwing oat 
sparks of fire against the storm ; were ii not for 
this, the whole country would be swept baie.*** 

These pious pilgrims were greatly affected 
at the reciul of such prodigies. «* Nobody," 
continued the priest, "sees or knows any 
thing of these things, except myself and this 
man here . . . ." The pilgrims turned their 
heads, and saw a strange looking man stand* 
ing beside them. ** It would have firigfateoed 
you to look at him,*' says Farel : «» the pupils 
of both his eyes seemed to be covered with 
white specks ; whether they were so in reality, 
or that Satan gave them that appearance."^ 
This uncouth looking man, whom the unbe- 
lieving called the ** priest's wizard,** on being 
appealed to by the latter, bore testimony at 
once to the troth of the miracle." 

A new episode was now accidentally intro- 
duced to complete the picture, and mingle 
suggestions of guilty excess with the dreams 
of superstition. " Up comes a young womaa 
on some errand rery different from devotion to 
the cross, carrying a little child wrapped ia a 
cloak. And, behold, the priest goes to meet 
her, and takes hold of h&t and the child, and 
carries them straight into the chapel : never, 
believe me, did couple in a dance amble off 
more lovingly than did these two. But so 
blinded were we that we took no heed of their 
gestures or their glanoes, and even had their 
behaviour been still more unseemly, we should 
have deemed it altogether right and reverent: 
— 4)f a truth, both the dsmsel and the priest 
understood the miracle thoroughly, and how 
to turn a pilgrim-visit to fair account*** 



* Du vray usage de la erouz, par Guillaumt 
Farel, p. 235. Borne phrases of this nsmtivs havs 
bsen a Uttls softened. 
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Here we an ytmenftad with a &ithfal pic- 
ire of the religion ana manners of France at 
ie commencement of the Reformation. Mo- 
ils and belief had alike been vitiated, and 
aeh stood in need of a thorough renovation, 
n proportion as a higher value was attached 
3 outward rites, the sanctification of the heart 
ad become less and less an object of con- 
em;— <lead ordinances had every where 
surped the place of a christian life ; and, by 

reyoltinff yet natural alliance, the most scan- 
aloos debauchery had been combined with 
he most superstitious devotion. Instances 
re on record of theft committed at the altar — 
eduction practised in the confessional,— poi- 
on mingled with the eucharist,— adultery 
perpetrated at the foot of a cross ! Supersti- 
ion, while ruining Christian doctrine, had 
uined morality also. 

There were, however, numerous exceptions 
o this pitiable state of things in the Christiani- 
y of the middle ages. Lven a superstitious 
aith may be a sincere one. William Farel is 
in example of this. The same seal which 
ifierwards urged him to travel incessantly 
rom place to place, that he might spread the 
cnowlpdge of Jesus Christ, then incited him 

visit every spot where the church exhibited 

1 miracle, or exacted a tribute of adoration. 
Danphiny could boast of her seven wonders, 
grhich had long been sanctified in the imagi- 
lation of the jpeople.* But the beauties of 
lature, by which ne was surrounded, had also 
their influence in raising his thoughts to the 
Creator. 

The magnificent chain of the Alpsr*-*the 
[)inoacle8 covered with eternal snow, — the 
enormous rocks, sometimes rearing their 
pointed summits to the sky, — sometimes 
stretching their naked ridges on-and-on above 
the level clouds, and presenting the appear- 
ance of an island suspended in the air,-— all 
these wonders of creation, which even then, 
were dilating the soul of Ulric Zwingle, in the 
Tockenburg, spoke with equal force to the 
heart of Wuliam Farel, among the mountains 
of Dauphiny. He thirsted for life,^ — for 
knowledge— for light ; he aspired to be some- 
thing great : he asked permission to study. 

It was an unwelcome surprise to his father^ 
who thought that a young noble should know 
nothing beyond his *rosary and his sword.— 
The universal theme of conversation at that 
time was the prowess of a youn^ countryman 
of William's, a native of Dauphiny, like him- 
self, named Da Terrail, but better known by 
the name of Bayard, who had recently per- 
formed astonishing feats of valour in the battle 
of Tar, on the other side of the Alps. «* Such 
sons as he," it was currently remarked, '* are 
like arrows in the hand of a mighty man.— 
Blessed is the man who has his quiver full of 
them ! '' Accordingly, Farel's father resisted 
his wish to become a scholar. B ut they outh's 
resolution was not to be shaken. God de- 
signed him for nobler conquests than any that 
are to be achieved by such as Bayard. He 



urged bis request with repeated iraportnnitY, 
and the old gentleman at length gave way.^ 

Farel immediately applied himself to study 
with surprising ardour. The masters whom 
he found in Dauphiny were of little service to 
him ; and he had to contend with all the difr* 
ad vantages of imperfect methods of tuition and / 
incapable teachers.^ But difficulties stimulft- 
ted instead of discouraffing him; and he soon 
surmounted these impediments. His brothers 
followed his example. Daniel subsequently 
entered on the career of politics, and was em* 
ployed on some important negociations con* 
earning religion. * Walter was admitted into 
the confidence of the Count of Furstemberg. 

Fard, ever eager in the pursuit of know- 
ledge, having learned aU that was to be learned 
in his native province, turned his eyes else- 
where. The tame of the univeraity of Paris 
had long resounded through the Christian 
world. He was anxious to see '* this mother 
of all the sciences, this true luminary of the 
Church, which never knew eclipses,r-4ht8 
pure and polished mirror of the faith, dimmed 
b^r no cloud, sullied by no foul touch.*^ He ob- 
tained permission from his parents, and set out 
for the capital of France. 

In the course of the year 1510, or shortly - 
after the close of that year, the ^foung Dau* 

Sbinese arrived in Paris. His native province 
ad sent him forth a devoted adherent of the 
Papacy ,->-the capital was to convert him into 
something far diflferent In France the Re- 
formation was not destined, as in Germany, to 
take its rise in a petty city. By whatever 
movement the populationof the former country 
may at any time be sffitated, the impulse is 
always to be traced to &e metropolis. A con* 
currenoe of providential circumstances had 
made Paris, at the commencement of the six- 
teenth centuiy, the focus from which a spark 
of vivifying fire might easily be emiUed.-» 
The stranger from the neighbourhood of Gap, 
who had just found hia way to the great city, 
an obscure and ill-tnstracted youth, was to re* 
oeive that spark into his bosom, and to share 
it with many around him. 

Louis XIL« the father of his people, had 
Just convened an assembly of the reprssenta* 
tives of the French clergy at Tours. This 
prince seems to have anticipated the times of 
the Reformation, so that if that great revolu- 
tion had taken place during his reign, all 
France, probably, would have beeome Protest, 
ant. The assembly at Tours had declared 
that the King had a right to make war against 
the Pope, and to carrr into effect the decrees 
of the Council of Basle. These decisions 
were the subject of general conversation in the 
colleges, as well as in the city, and at the 
court, and they could not fail to make a deep 
impression on the mind of young Farel. 

Two children of royal blood were then grow- 
ing up in the court of Louisu The one was a 
young prince of tall stature, and striking cast 
of features, who evinced little moderstion of 
character, and yielded himself unreflectingly 



ring, the dstems of 



• Life of Farel, MS. at Geneva. 
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to the mutery of his psMiona, «o that the king 
was often heard to say, "That great boy will 

Soil all."* This was Francis of Angoal^me, 
ake of Valois, the k iDg[*s coasin. fioisy, his 
governor, had taught him, however, to show 
great respect to letters. 

The companion of Francis was his sister 
Margaret, who was two years older than him- 
self. ** A princess," says Brantdme, ** of vig- 
orons anderstanding, and great talents, both 
natural and acqnirMi.''>^ Accordingly, Louis 
had spared no pains in her education, and 
the most learned men in the kingdom were 
prepared to acknowledge Margaret as their 
patroness. 

Already, indeed, a group of illustrions men 
was collected round the two Valois. William 
Bttde who, in his youth, had ^iven himself 
tip to self-indulgence of every kind, and espe- 
cially to the enjoyment of the chase, — ^living 
among his hawks, and horses, and hounds ; 
and who, at the age of twenty-three, had sud- 
denly altered his course of life, sold off his 
equipage, and applied himself to study with 
aU the eagerness he had formerly displayed 
when cheering on his pack to fbllow the scent 
through field and foresttf — Cop, the physician, 
—Francis Vatable, whose proficiency in He- 
brew learning was admired by the Jewish 
doctors themselves,— James Tusan, the cele- 
brated Hellenist ;— these and other men of 
letters besides^— ^ncoora^ by Stephen Pon- 
cher, the bishop of Fans, Louis Ruze, the 
*' Lieutenant-Civil," and Francis de Luynes, 
and already protected by the two young Va- 
lois,— maintained their ground against the vio- 
lent attacks of the Sorbonne, who regarded the 
study of Greek and Hebrew as the most fearful 
heresy. At Paris, as in Germany and Swit- 
xeriand, the restoration of religious truth was 
preceded by the revival of letters. But in 
France the hands that prepared the materiala 
were not appointed to construct the edifice. 

Among all the doctors who then adorned 
the French metropohs, one of the most re- 
markable was a man of diminutive stature, of 
mean appearance and humble birth;'* whose 
wit, erudition, and eloouence had an indescri- 
bable eharm for all who approached him.-» 
The name of this doctor was Lefevre ; he was 
bom in 1455 at Etaples, a little town in Pi- 
cardy. He had received only an indifferent 
educationr-4i barbarous one, Theodore Beza 
calls it; but his genius had supplied the want 
of masters; and his piety, his learning, and 
the nobility of his soul shone with a lustre so 
much the brighter. He had been a great 
tnveller,-^t would even appear that bis de- 
sire to acquire knowledge bad led him into 
Asia and Africa.^ So early as the year 1493, 
Lefevre, being then a- doctor of theology, oc 
cupied the station of a professor in the Uni. 



♦ M«zersy, vol. iv. p. 127. 

t His wife and aons came to Geneva in 1540, 
after his death. 

X In ths 2nd chapter of his Commentary on the 
Second Epistle to the Theesalonians is a curious 
story regarding Mecca and the temple therSt which 
he relates hi the style of a traveller. 



versity of Paris. He iBimediately assumed m 
distinguished place among his colleagues, and 
in the estimation of Erasmus ranked abore 
them all."^ 

Lefevre soon discovered that he had a pe* 
culiar task to fulfil. Though attached to the 
practices of the Romish church, he conceived 
a desire to reform the barbarous system which 
then prevailed in the University;** he accord- 
ingly began to teach the various branches of 
philosophy with a precision hitherto unknown* 
He laboured to revive the study of languages 
and classical antiquities. He went further 
than this ; he perceived that when a mental 
regeneration is aimed at, philosophy and litera- 
ture are insoflRcient instruments.' AbaridoD- 
ing, therefore, the scholastic theology, which 
for so many ages had held an undisputed sway 
in the seats of learning, he applied himself to 
the Bible, and again introduced the study of 
the Holy Scriptures and evangelical science. 
They were no barren researches to which he 
addicted himself; he went straight to the 
heart of the Bible. His eloquence, his can- 
dour, his affability, captivated every heart. — 
Earnest and fervent in the pulpit, — m bis pri- 
vate intercourse with his pupils he conde- 
scended to the most engaging familiarity. — 
•' He loves me exceedingly J*' was the language 
of Glareanus, one of the number, when mii- 
tinff to his friend Zwingle ;" he is all frankness 
and kindness, — ^he sings, he plays, he disputes, 
and then laughs with me.*' Accordingly, a 
great number of disciples from every country 
were gathered around his chair. 

This man, learned as he was, submitted 
himself all the while, with childlike sim- 
plicity, to the ordinances of the church. He 
passed as much time in the churches as in his 
closet, — so that a sympathetic union seemed 
established beforehand between the old doctor 
of Picardy and the yonng student of Dauphi- 
ny. When two natures, so congenial as these, 
are brought within the same sphere, though it 
be the wide and agitated circle of a capital 
city, their reciprocal attraction must at laSt 
place them in contact with each other. In his 
pious pilgrimages, young Farel soon observed 
an old man, by whose devotion he was greatly 
interested. He remarked how he fell on his 
knees before the images, how long he remain- 
ed in that posture, how fervently he seemed to 
pray, and now devoutly he repeated his j^our*. 
" ^fever,•• says Farel, " had I heard a chanter 
chant the mass more reverently.'** This was 
Lefevre. Farel immediately felt a strong de- 
sire to become acquainted with him ; — and 
great, indeed, was his Joy when the venerable 
man met his approaches with kindness. He 
had now found what he had come to the capi- 
tal to seek. Henceforth his chief deligltt was 
to converse with the doctor of Etaples, to 
listen to his instructions, to practise his admi- 
rable precepts, and to kneel with him in pious 
adoration at the same shrine. Often were the 
aged Lefevre and his youthful disciple seen 
assisting each other to adorn the image of the 
Virgin with flowers,— while far removed irom 
Paris, far removed from the throng of the eol 
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legiaie ball, tliey maTmured in concert their 
earnest prayers to the blessed Mary." 

The attachment of Farel to LefeTre' was 
generally noticed » and the respect inspired by 
the old doctor was reflected on his pupil. This 
illustrious connection was the means of with- 
drawing the young Dauphinese irom his 
obscurity. He soon acqtiiied a reputation for 
his zeal; and many pious pereons of the 
wealthier order entrusted him with sums of 
money, to be applied to the support of poor 
students.* 

Some time elapsed before Lefevre and his 
disciple attained to a clear perception of the 
truth. It was neither the hope of a rich bene- 
fice, nor any propensity to an irregular life, 
that bound Fare! so firmly to the cause of 
Popery : a spirit like his was not to be influ- 
enced by motires so sordid. The Pope, in 
his eyes, was the visible chief of the church,— 
a sort of diWnity, at whose bidding, souls were 
rescued from perdition. If any one, in his 
hearing, presumed to say a word against the 
Tenerable Pontiff, he gnashed his teeth like a 
raging wolf, and, if he could, would have called 
down thunder from heaven to overwhelm the 
euilty wretch in ruin and confusion. *« I be- 
lieve,'* he said, ** in the cross, in pilgrimages, 
in images, in vows, in relies. What the 
priest holds in his hands, shuts up in the box, 
eats himself, and gives to be eaten by others, 
— thai is my only true God^ — and to me there 
is no God beside, in heaven or oneartht'^ 
** Satan,*' he says afterwards, " had lodged the 
Pope, and Popery, and all that is of himself, 
so deeply in my heart, that, even in the Pope's 
own heart, they could have sunk no def'per." 

And thus it was, that while Farel seemed 
to be seeking Gk>d, his piety decayed, and 
superstition gathered strength in his soul. He 
has himself, in forcible language, described 
his condition at that time.'' *«0n !" says he, 
*^ how I shudder at myself and my sins, when 
I think on it all ; and how great and wonder- 
ful a work of God it is, that man should ever 
be delivered from such an abyss !'' 

The deliverance in his own case was 
wrought by little and little. In the course of 
his n^ing, his attention had at first been en- 
gaged by pro&ne authors; but, finding no 
fo^ for his piety in these, he had set himself 
to study the lives of the saints: infatuation 
had led him to these legends, and he Quitted 
them more miserably intatuatedstill.'* He then 
addressed himself to several of the celebrated 
doctors of the age; but these, instead of im- 
parting tranquillity to his mind, only aggra- 
vated his wretchedness. He next resolved to 
study the ancient philosophers, and attempted 
to learn Christianity from Aristotle; but again 
his hopes were frustrated. Books, images, 
relics, Aristotle, the Virgin, and the saints, — 
all were unavailing. His eager spirit wan- 
dered from one broken cistern of human wis- 
dom to another, and turned away from each in 
succession, unrelieved of the thirst that coa- 

sumwi it. 

* Manuscript at Geneva, 



At last, remembering that the Pope allowed 
the writings of the Old and New Testament 
to be called the "Hoiy BibU," Farel betook 
himself to the perussl uf these, as Luther, in 
the cloister of £rfuTth had done before him; 
and then, to his dismay, he found that the 
existing state of things was such as could in 
no way be reconciled with the rule of Scrip- 
tuie. He was now, we might think, on the 
very point of coming at the truth, when, all at 
once, the darkness rolled back upon him with 
redoubled weight, and the depths closed over 
him again. ** Satan," says ne, *« started up 
in haste, that he might not lose his possession, J 
and wrought in roe as he was wonu'*^ A ter^ 
liJtia struggle between the wotdjof God and / 
the word of the Church now ensued in his 
heart. If he fell in with any passage of Scrip- 
ture opposed to the practice of Uie Romish 
Church, he cast down his eyes in perplexity, 
not daring to credit what he read." *• Ah !" «/ 
he would say, shrinking away from the Bible, 
'^Idonot well understand these things;^ 
must put a different construction on these pas- 
sages from tliat which they seem to me to 
bear. 1 must hold to the interpretation of the 
Church,-*-or rather, of the Pope!'' 

One day, when he was readinfr the Bible, 
a doctor, who chanced to eome m, rebuked 
him sharply. ** No one," said he, ** ought to 
read the Holy Scriptures until he has studied 
philosophy, and taken his degree in <tr(s.'* 
This was a preparation the Apostles never re- 

auired; — but Farel believed him. ^*I was 
le most unhappy of men," he tells us, *« for 1 
turned away my eyes from the light."^ v 

The young Dauphinese was now visited 
with a fresh paroxysm of Romish fervour. 
His imagination was inflamed by the lej^ends 
of the saints. The severities of monastic dis- 
cipline were to him a powerful attraction, 
'fhere was a cluster of gloomy cells in a 
wood not fiir distant from Paris, occupied by 
an establishment of Carthusians: hither he 
often repaired as an humble visitor, and took 
part in the austerities of the monks. *< I was 
busied day and night," he says, «^ in serving 
the devil after the fashion of the Pope— that 
man of sin. I had my Pantheon in my heart, 
and so many intercessors, so many saviours, 
so many gods, that I might well have passed 
for a Popish register." 

The darkness could never grow thicker,— 
but now the morning star was to arise ; and 
the voice of Lefevre was to give the signal of 
its appearance. The Doctor of Etaples had 
already caught some gleams of light: an in- 
ward conviction assured him that the Church 
could not remain in the state in which she then 
was;— and often on his way homeward, after 
chanting the mass, or paying adoration to an 
image, the old man would turn to his youthful 
disciple, and say in a solemn tone, as he 
grasped him by the hand :— ** My dear Wil- 
liam, God will change the face of the world— 
and you will see it !"* Farel did not properiy 
conceive his meaning. But Lefevre diet not 
stop at these mysterious words; and the 
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great change vbich was wiouffbt in bb mind 
about this time was appointed to produce a 
. aimilar change in the mind of bis pupil. 

The old Doctor had undertaken a task of 
immense labour; he was carefully collecting 
the legends of the saints and martyrs, and ar- 
ran^ng them in the order in which their names 
are mserted in the calendar. Two months had 
already been printed, when one of those rays 
of liffht that come from on high flashed on a 
sodden into his soul. He could no longer 
OTercome the disgust which superstitions so 
naerile must ever excite in a christian heart. 
The ^ndeur of the word of God made him 
perceive the wretched folly of snch ftbles.— 
y They now appeared to him but as •* brimstone, 
^ fit only to kindle the fire of idolatry.'^ He 
abandoned his work, and, easting aside all 
these legends, turned affectionately to the 
Holy Scriptures. At that moment, when Le- 
fevre, forsaking the marvellous histories of the 
saints, laid his band on the word of God, a 
new era opened in France,— «nd the Reforma- 
tion commenced its course. 

Weaned, as we have seen, from the fictions 
of the Breviary, Lefevre began to study the 
Epistles of St. Paul: the light grew rapidly 
in his heart, and he soon communicated to his 
disciples that knowledge of the truth, which 
we find in his Commentaries.* Those were 
stranse doctrines for the schools and for the 
world around him, which were then firat heard 
in Paris, and disseminated by printing presses 
through all Christendom. vVe may imagine 
that the young students who listened were 
aroused, imprnsed, and changed ; and that in 
this way the aurora of a brighter day had 
dawned upon France prior to the year 1513. 

The great truth of Justification by Faith, 
which at once overtoms the snbtilties of the 
sdhools and the Ponish doctrine of the efficacy 
of works, was boldly proclaimed in the very 
bosom of Sorbonne itself. «« It is God alone," 
said the teacher, (and it might have seemed 
as if the very roofs of tlte university would 
ory out against such new sounds,) «« It is God 
j alone, who by His ^ce justifies unto ettrnal 
Ufe.^ There is a nghteousness of our own 
works, and a nghteousness which is of grace, 
—the one a thing of man's invention, the other 
eoming from GMl,<^the one earthly and pass- 
ing away, the other divine and everlasting,— 
the one the shadow and semblance, the other 
the light and the trnth^-^e one discovering 
sin aM bringing the fear of death— the other 
revealing grace for the attainment of life ! ^* 

*• What will yon then say 1 '* inquired the 
hearere, to whom such sounds appeared to 
contradict the teaching of four centuries, << will 
yon say that any one man was ever justified 



* The first edition of his Commentary on the 
Epistles of St. Paul bears the date, if I mistake 
not, of 1512. There is a copy of it in the Royal 
Library at Paris. The second edition is that to 
which my citations refer. The learned Simon, in 
his observations on the New Testament, says, 
*' James Lefevre must be ranked among the most 
able commentators of his sge." 



without works r'—<« One, do yon askl '* v»- 
turned Lefevre, *« why they are innnmenble. 
How' many shameful sinnera have eagerly 
asked to be baptized, bavins nothing but faitli 
in Christ alone, and who, if they died the mo* 
ment aAer, entered into the life of the blesaed 
withont works.'' — ^*If, then, we are not justi- 
fied by works, it is in vain that we should do 
tliem," replied some. To this the Doctor 
made answer,^ — and possibly the other Refor* 
mere might not have altogether gone with him 
in his reply : — ** Quite the contrary,— it is not 
in vain. If J bold up a minor to the Sun, it 
receives in it his imaee : the more I polish and 
clean the mirror, the ori^bter does the reflec- 
tion of the sun shine in it; but if! suffer it to 
tarnish and dull, the solar brilliancy is lost 
So it is with justification in those who lead an 
unholy life." In this passage, Lefevre, like 
St. Augnstin, in seyerel parts of his writings, 
does not perhaps sufficiently mark the distinc- 
tion between justification and sanctification. 
The Doctor of Etaples often reminds us of liim 
of Hippone. Those who lead an unholy life 
have never received justification^- hence such 
cannot lose it. But Lefevre perhaps intended 
to say that the Christian, when he falls into 
any sin, loses the assurance of his salvation, 
and not his salvation itself.* To this way 
of stating it there would be nothing to oIh 
ject. 

Thus a new life and character of leaching 
had penetrated within the Univenity of Paris. 
The doctrine of Faith, which in the firat ages 
had beoi preached in Gaul by Potinus and 
Irenens, was aeain heard. Thenceforward 
there were two different narties and two dif> 
ferent people in that celebrated school. The 
instructions given by Lefevre^— the seal of his 
disciples, formed a striking contrast to the dry 
teaching of the majority of its doctors, and the 
frivolous convereation of the generality of the 
students. In the colleges, more time was lost 
in committing to memory different parts in 
comedies, masquerading, and nionntebank 
farces, than was given to tlie study of God*s 
word. In such farces it not usireqoently 
happened that the respect due to the higher 
classes, the nobility, and even royalty itself, 
was forgotten. At the very time we are vm- 
ting of, the Parliament intervened, and sum- 
moning before them the principals of seversl 
of the colleges, prohibitea those indulgent tu- 
tora from suffenng snch comedies to m acted 
in their houses.* 

But a mightier intervention than the man- 
dates of Parliament came to the correction of 
these disordera in the Univenity: Chbjst 
was preached among its inmates. Great wss 
the commotion on its benches ; and the minds 



* The believer may well bless God for this 
truth, namely, that he may lose the (* sentiment ' ) 
assurance of his salvation without his salvation 
being endangered. The cloud may, and h is be< 
liev^ oAen nas, involved the vessel daring ibe 
greater part of her course, which is not the less ad* 
vancing unto the haven she would be. Is ChriM 
in the vessel t— is that which concerns us.— TV. 
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of the students were almost as geoerslly oc- 
cupied vrith discussions of the doctrines of the 
Gospel, as in scholastic subtilties or tlieairical 
exhibitions. Some of those whose lives were 
least able to beer the light, were yet heard 
taking the part of works, and feeling instinc. 
tively that the doctrine of Faith condemned 
the licentiousness of their lives,—- they main- 
tained that St. James, in his enistle, was at 
mriance with the writings of St. Paul. Le- 
fevre, resolving to stand by and protect the 
treasure he had found, showsd how the two 
Apostles agreed : ** Does not St. James say,'' 
asked ho ^'that every good and perfect gift 
Cometh down^rom ooove,— and who will con- 
test that justification is the perfect gift, the 
excellent ^racel ... If we see a man moving, 
the breathing we see in him is to im the sign 
of life. Thus works are necessary, but only 
as signs of that living faith Mrhich is accom- 
panied by JQStification.^ Is it the eye-salve or 
lotion which gives light to the eyel No; it 
is the light of the snn« Just so onr works are 
but as eye-salves and lotions ; the beam that 
the sun sends forth from above is justification 
itself."** 

Farel hung upon these sounds with intense 
interest. Instantly this word of a Salvation 
by Grace had upon bis soul an unspeakable 
power of attraction. Every objection fell, — 
every difficulty vanished. Scarcely had Le- 
ferre brought forward this doctrine, when 
Farel embraced it with all his heart and mind. 
He had known enough of labour and confiici 
to be convinced that he had no power to save 
himself; therefore, when he saw in God's 
word that God saves freei^t, he believed 
God. " Lefevre," exclaimed he, *' extricated 
BXe from the delusive thought of human deser- 
vings, and taught me how that all is of Orocc, 
^-whieh I believed as soon as it was spoken."^ 
Thus was gained to the faith by a conversion 
as prompt and decisive as that of St. Paul 
himself, that Farel who, to use the words of 
Theodore Beza, undismayed by threatening, 
despising the shame and endunnff his cross, 
won for Christ, — ^Montbelliard, Neufchatel, 
Lausanne, Aigle, and at last Geneva itself.'' 
Meanwhile Lefevre, following op his teach- 
ing^f and taking delight in employing contrasts 
and paradoxes, embodying weighty truths, 
extolled the sublime mysteries of redemp- 
tion. " Oh !" he exclaimed, ** the unspeakable 
greatness of that exchange^ — the sinless One 
18 condemned, and he who is guilty goes free, 
—the Blessing bears the curse, and the cursed 
is brought into blessing, — the Life dies, and 
the dead live, — the Glory is whelmed in dark- 
ness, and he who knew nothing but confusion 
^ of face is clothed with glory ."^ The pious 
teacher, going yet deeper into his theme, re- 
cognised that all salvation emanates from the 
sovereignity of God^s love: "They who are 
saved," said he, " are saved by the electing 
grace and will of God, not by their own will. 
Our eleciton, our will, our working is all in 
vain ; the alone election of God is all power- 
ful ! When we are converted, it is not oar 
49 



conversion which makes vA the elect of God, 
hot it Is the grace, will, and eleotion of God 
which work our comrersion.'"* 

But Lefevre did not stop short in doctrines; 
if he gave lo God the glory, — ^he turned to 
man for " the obedience,** and urged the obli* 
gations flowing from die exceeding privileges 
of the Christian. " If thou art a member of 
Christ*8 chnrcb,** said he, ** thou art a mem- 
her of his body ; if thou art of his body, then 
thou art full of the divine nature, for the ' ful- 
ness of the Godhead dwelleth in him bodily.* 
Oh ! if men could but enter into the under* 
standing of this privilege, how purely, chaste- 
ly, and holily would they live, and how 
contemptible, when compared with the glory 
within them,-*that glory which the eye of 
flesh cannot see,--would they deem all tite 
glory of this world. •** 

Lefevre felt that the office of a teacher in 
heavenly things was a high distinction: he 
discharged that office with unvarying fidelity. 
The dissolute morals of the age, and more 
especially of the clergy, roused his indigna- 
tion, and was (he theme of many a stern 
rebuke: "What a reproach," said he, "to 
hear a bishop asking persons to drink with 
him, gambling, shakitHgr the dice, and spend- 
ing his whole time in hawking, sporting, 
hunting, hallooing in the chase of wild beasts, 
and sometimes with his feet in houses of ill- / 
fame.^ . . men worthy of a more signal re- 
tribution than Sardanapalus himself!" 

Such was the preaching of Lefevre. Farel 
listened, trembling with emotion, — ^received 
all into his soul, and went forward In that 
new path now suddenly made plain before 
him. Nevertheless there was one article of ; 
his fbxiper creed which he could not aS yet ; 
enUrely relinooish ; it was the invocation of •. - 
the saints. The noblest minds have often 
these lingering remains of darkness after the 
light has broken in upon them. Farel heard 
ivith astonishment the teacher declare that 
Christ alone should be invoked^ "Our reli- 
gion," said Lefevre, " has only one foonda- , 
tion, one object, one head, Jesus Christ, ;, 
blessed for ever! Ho hath trodden the win&- ^ 
press alone. Let us not then take the name 
of Paul, of ApoUos, or of Peter. The cross 
of Christ alone opens heaven, and shuts the 
gate of hell." Tliese words wakened a strug- 
gle in the soul of Farel. On the one ^^and he 
beheld the whole army of saints with the 
Church, — on the other, Jesus Christ and His 
preacher. One moment he inclined to the 
one side, the next to the other. It was the 
last hold of ancient error, and his final strug- 
gle. He hesitated; still clinging to those 
venerated names before which Rome bends 
adoringly. At last the decisive blow was 
struck from above; the scales fell from his 
eyes ; Jesus was seen by him as the only ob 
ject of adoration. "From that moment," 
said he, "the Papacy was dethroned from my 
mind. I began to abhor it as devilish, and 
the holy word of God held the supreme place 
in my heart."** 
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ErentB in the grreat world aoeeI«ratod the 
advance of Farel and hie friends, Thomas 
De Vio, who was sabsequently Of^posed at 
Aogsborg against Luther, having contended 
in a printed work that the Pope was absolnte 
monarch of the Church, Louts XIL called the 
attention of the Universi^ of Paris to the 
Work in February, 151-2. James Allman, one 
of the youngest of its doctors, a man of rare 
genius and unwearied application, read at one 
of the meetings of the faculty of theology a 
tefotation of tne Cardinal's arguments, which 
drew forth the plaudits of the assembly.^ 

What most have been the effect of such 
discussions on the young disciples of Lefevrel 
Could they hesitate when the university itself 
manifested an impatienee of the Papal yokel 
If the main body were in motion, sboufd not 
they be skirmishing at the advanced posts 1 
♦* It was necessary,'' said Farel, " that the Pa- 
pal authority should be very gradually expel- 
led from my mind, for the first shock did not 
bring it down."^ He contemplated the abyss 
of superstitions in which he had been 
plunged ; standing on its brink, he again sut- 
▼eyed its gloomy depths, and drew back with 
a feeling of terror:— "Oh!" ejaculated he, 
*• what horror do I feel for myself and my 
sins when I think of the past.^ Lord," he 
continued, ** would that my soul served Thee 
with living faith after the example of thy faith- 
ful servants! Would that I had sought after 
and honoured Thee as I have yielded my 
heart to the mass and served that magic wa- 
fer, — ^^Iving all honour to that!" Grieving 
over hts past life, be with tears repeated those 
words ot St. Augustine, ** I have come too 
late to the knowledge of Thee ! too late have 
I begun to love Thee !" 

Farel had found Christ; and safe in har- 
bour he reposed m peace after the storm.^ 
•* Kow," said he, " every thing appears to me 
to wear a different aspect^^ Scripture is eluci- 
dated, prophecy is opened, and the epistles 
carry wonderful light into my sool.^ A voice 
before unknown — the voice of Christ, my 
shepherd and my teacher, speaks to me witn 
power."^^ So great was the. change in him 
that "instead of the murderous heart of a ra- 
vening wolf," he came back, as he himself 
tells us, " like a gentle and harmless lamb, 
with his heart entirely withdrawn from the 
Pope and given to Jesus Cfarist.^'^ 

Escaped from so great an evil, he turned 
toward the Bible,^andappUed himself zealous- 
ly to the acquirement of Greek and Hebrew.* 
He was unremitting in his study of the Holy 
Scriptures, esteeming them more and more, 
and daily receiving more light. He continued 
to resort to the churches of the established 
worship---but what did he there hearl — Re- 
sponses and chantings innumerable, words 
spoken without understanding." Often, when 
standing among the throng that gathered rouod 
an image or an altar, he would exclaim,-— 
"Thou alone art God ! Thou alone art wise! 
Thou alone art good!^ Nothing should be 



* Life of Farel. MSS. of Geneva and of Choopard. 



taken away-— nothing added to thy holy law 
-^for Thou only art the Lord, and it is Tboa 
alone who claimest and hast a right to our 
obedience*" 

Thus all human teacbeta were brought down 
from the height to which his imagination bad 
raised them, and he recognised no aothority 
but God and his word. The doctors of Parts, 
by their persecution of Lefevre, had long 
since lost all place in bis esteem; but era 
long Lefevre himself, his well-beloved guide 
and counsellor, was no more to him than 
his fellow-man: beloved and venerated him 
as long as he lived-^but God alone waa be- 
come his teacher. 

Of all the Reformers, Farel and Luther are 
the two best known to us in their early spi- 
ritual history, and most memorable for the 
struggles they had to pass through. Earnest 
and energetic, men of conflict ami strife, they 
bore the orunt of many an onset before they 
were permitted to be at peace. Farel is the 
pioneerof the Reformation in Switaeriand aod 
in France. He threw himself into the wood, 
and with his axe cleared a passage through a 
forest of abuses. Calvin followed, as Luther 
was followed by Melancthon, resembling him 
in his office of theologian and "master- 
builder." These two men, — ^who bear some 
resemblance to the legislators of antiquity, 
the one in its graceful, the other in its severer 
styler— settle, establish, and give laws to the 
territory won by the two former. And yet if 
Farel reminds us of Luther^ we must allow 
that it is only in one aspect of the latter that 
we are reminded of him. Luther, besides his 
superior genius, had, in all that concerned the 
Church, a moderation and prudence, an ac- 
quaintance with past experience, a compre- 
hensive judgment, and even a power of order, 
which was not found in an equal degree in 
the Reformer of Dauphiny. 

Farel was not the only young Frenchman 
into whose soul a new light was, at this time, 
introduced. The doctrines which flowed from 
the lips of the far-famed doctor of Etaplee 
fermented among the crowd of his hearers ; 
and in his school were formed and trained the 
bold men who were ordained to struggle, even 
to the very foot of the scaffold. They listen- 
ed, compared, discussed, and argued with cha- 
racteristic vivacity. It is a probable conjec- 
ture, that we may number among the handful 
of scholars who then espoused the Truth, 
young Pierre Olivetan, bom at Noyon, at the 
end of the fifteenth century, who afterwards 
revised Lefevre's translation of the Bible into 
French, and seems to have been the first who 
so presented the doctrine of the Gospel as to 
draw the attention of a youth of his family, 
also a native of Noyon, who became the most 
distinguished of all the leaders of the Re- 
formation.*' 

Thus, before 1512, at a time when Luther 
had made no impression on the world, but was 
taking a journey to Rome on some business 
touching the interests of some monks, and 
when Zwingle had not even begun to apply 
himself in earnest to Biblical studies, but waa 
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tnvBising the Alps, m company with the 
eonfeder^ed forces, to fight under the Pope's 
banner,*-- Paris and France heard the sound 
of those Itfe-givingr troths, whence the Re- 
fomiatiofi was destined to come forth — and 
there were found sotils prepared to propagate 
those sounds, who reoelTed them with holy 
afiection. Accordingly, Theodore Besa, in 
speaking of Lefevre of Elaples, observes that 
** it was he who boldly began the reTival of 
the holy religion of Jesus Chrisu^'^ and he 
remarks that, *« as in ancient times, the school 
of Isocrates bad the reputation of fomtshing 
Uie best orators, so, from the lecture-reoms of 
the doctor of Staples, went forth many of the 
best men of the age and of the Church.''^ 

The Reformation was not, therefore, in 
France, an imnortation from strangers ; it took 
its birth on tne French territory. Its seed 
germinated in Pari9*-*4ts earliests shoots were 
struck in the University itself, that ranked se- 
cond in power in Romanized Christendom. 
God deposited the first principles of the work 
in the kindly hearts or some inhabitants of 
Picardy and Dauphiny, before it had begun in 
any other country of the globe. The Swiss 
Reformation was, as we have seen,* inde- 
pendent of that of Germany; the French Re- 
formation was, in like manner, independeut 
of that of Switzerland and that of Germany. 
; The work sprung up in these different coun- 
tries at one and the same time, without com- 
municatiop between them, as in a field of bat- 
tle, the various divisions that compose the 
army are seen in motion at the same instant, 
although the order to advance has not passed 
from one to the other, but all have heard the 
wool of command proceeding from a higher 
authority. The tinw had oome — the nations 
were ripe, and God was everywhere begin- 
ning the revival of His Church. 

If we regard dates, we must then confess 
that neither to Switzerland nor to Germany 
belongs the honour of having been first in the 
work, althongh, hitherto, only those countries 
have contended for iU That honour belanga 
to Fraiioe. This is a fact that we are the 
more careful to establish, beeause it has pos- 
sibly, until now, been overlooked. Without 
dwelling upon the influence exercised by 
Lefevre, directly or indirectly, on many per- 
sons, and especially on Calvin,-'let us con- 
sider that which he had on one of his disci- 
ples, Farel himsielf,— and the energy of action 
which that servant of God from that hour 
manifested. Can we, after that, withhold 
our conviction, that even though Zwingle 
and Luther should never have been Ixmi, 
there would still have been a movement of 
Reformation in France? It is, of course, 
impossible to estimate how far it might have 
extended : we must even acknowl^ge that j 
the report of what was passing on the other ■ 
side of the Rhine and the Jura, afterwards 
accelerated and animated the progress of the 
Reformers of France. But it was they who 
were first awakened by the voic« of that 

* See page 2U« | 



trompet which sounded from heaven in the 
sixteenth century, and who were earliest in 
the field, on foot, and under arms. 

Nevertheless, Luther is the great workman 
of the sixteenth centujy, and, in the fullest 
import of the term, the Jirst Reformer. Le^ 
fevre is not as complete as Calvin, Farel, or 
Luther. There is about him that which 
reminds us of Wittemberg^-of Geneva — ^but 
a something besides that tells of the Sor- 
bonne; he is the ^foremost Catholic in the 
Reformation movement, and the latest of the 
Reformera in the Catholic movement. To 
the last, he continues a go-between, — a me- 
diator, — ^not well underetood; reminding us 
that there is some connection between the 
old things and the new, which mieht seem 
forever separated as by a great gmf. Re* 
pulsed and persecuted by Rome, he yet holds 
to Rome, by a slender thread which he is 
unwilling to sever. Lefevre of Etaples had 
a place to himself in the theology of the six* 
teenth century : he is the connecting link be- 
tween ancient and modern times, and the 
man in whom the theology of the middle 
ages passed into the theology of the Refor- 
mation. 

Thus, in the University, the truth was 
already working. But the Reformation was 
not to be an affair of college life. It was to 
establish its power among the ^eat ones of 
the earth, and to have some witnesses even 
at the King's court * 

The young Francis of Angouleme, cousin- 
german and son-in-law to Louis XII., sne- 
eeeded him on the throne. His manly beauty 
and address, his courage, and his love of 
pleasure, rendered him the most accomplish- 
ed knight of his time. His ambition, how- 
ever, rose higher; it was his aim to be a 
great and even a gracious prince; provided, 
only, that all should bend before his so- 
vereign authority. Valour, taste for literal 
ture, and gallantry, are three words that well 
express the genius of Francis, and of the age 
in whieh he figured. At a somewhat later 
period, the like features appear in Henrv IV* 
and Louis XIV* These princes wanted that 
which the Gospel communicates; and, al- 
though there has been no time when the 
nation did not contain in it the elements of 
sancti^ and of Christian elevation, it may 
be said that these great monarchs of modem 
France have, in a measure, stamped upon 
that people the impress of their own charac- 
tera, if it be not more correct to say that they i 
themselves were the faithful expression of! 
the character of the mill on over which they i * 
presided. If the evangelic doctrine had en- 
tered France under the auspices of the most 
famed of the Valois princes, it might have 
brought with it to the nation that which 
France has not,—- a spiritual turn of mind, a 
Christian purity, and an intelligence in hea- 
venly things, which would have been the 
completion of the national character in what 
most contributes to the strength and great- 
rn&dB of a people. 

It was under the rule of Francis I. that 
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Enropc, as well as France, passed from the 
middle ag[es to the range of modem history. . 
It was then that that new world which was 
barsting forth on all sides when that prince 
ascendSl the throne, grew and entered upon 
possession. Two dinerent classes of men 
exercised an inflaence in moulding the new ' 
order of society. On the one hand were the * 
men of faith, who were also men of wisdom ■ 
and moral parity, and close to them, the! 
writers of the court^ — ^the friends of thisj 
world and its profligacy^ — ^who, by their 
licentious principles, contributed to the de- 
pravation of morals as much as the former 
served to reform them. 

If, in the days of Francis the Firet, Eorope 
had not witnessed the rise of the Reformers, 
bat had been ffivcn up by God's righteons 
judgment to the uncontrolled influence of 
unbelieving innovatore, her fate and that of 
Christianity had been decided. The datiger 
seemed great. For a considerable time, the 
two classes of combatants, the opposera of the 
Pope, and those who opposed the Gospel, 
were mixed up together; and as both claimed 
liberty, they seemed to resort to the same 
arms against the same enemies. In the 
cloud of dust raised on the field, an unprac- 
tised eye could not distinguish between them. 
If the former had allow^ themselves to be 
led away by the latter all would have been 
lost. Those who assailed the hierarchy 
passed quickly into extremes of impiety, 
urging on the people to a frightful catastrophe. 
The Papacy itself contributed to bring about 
that catastrophe, accelerating by its ambition 
and disorders the extinction of any troth and 
life still left in the Church. 

But God called forth the Refonnation,-r- 
and Christianity was preserved. The Re- 
formers, who had shouted for liberty, were, 
ere long, heard calling to obedience. The 
very men who had cast down that throne 
whence the Roman Pontiff issued his oracles, 
prostrated themselves before the *^word of the 
Lord." Then was seen a clear and definite 
separation, and war was declared between 
the two divisions of the assailants. The one 
party had desired liberty only that themselves 
might be free,— the othere had claimed it for 
the word of God. The Reformation became 
the most formidable antagonist of that incre- 
dulitj to which Rome can show leniency. 
Having restored liberty to the Church, the 
Reformers restored religion to society; and 
this last was, of the two, the gift most 
neoded. 

The votaries of incredulity, for a while, 
hoped to reckon among their number Margaret 
of Valois, Duchess of Alen<jon, whom Francis 
loved with especial tenderness, and, as Bran- 
trtme informs us, used to call his "darling."* 
The same tastes and general information 
distincjuished both brother and sister. Of 
fine person like Francis, Margaret nnited to 
those eminent qualities, which in their com- 
bination constitutes remarkable characters, 
these genller virtues which win the affection. 
In the gay world, the featiye entertainment, 



the royal, tlie imperial eoart, she riione in 
queenly splendour, charming and captivating' 
all hearts. Passionately fond of literatuie, 
and gifted with no ordinary genius, it wa? 
her delight to shot herself in ner apartments 
and there indnlse in the pleasures of reflec- 
tion, study, and meditation. Bot her ralino' 
desire was to do good and prevent evil. 
When ambassadors from foreign countries 
had presented themselves before the kin^, 
they were accustomed afterwards to pay their 
respects to Margaret, and ^^they were greatly 
pleased with her," observes Brantdme, ** and 
returning to their homes, noised abnnd the 
fame of her:" and he adds ^at ^the king 
would often hand over to her mattere of im- 
portance, leaving them for her to decide."*^ 

This celebrat«i princess was through life 
distinguished by her strict morals; but 
whilst many who cany austerity or their 
lips, indalaie laxity in conduct, the very 
reverse or this was seen in Margaret. 
Blameless in conduct, she was not altogether 
irreproachable in the use of her pen. Far 
from wondering at this, we might rather 
wonder that a woman dissolute as was 
Louisa of Savoy, should have a daughter so 
pure as Margaret. Attending the court, in 
Its progress through the provinces, she em- 
ployed herself in describing the manners of 
the time, and especially those of the priests 
and monks. **0n these occasions," says 
Brantdme, ** I often used to hear her recount 
stories to my grandmother, who constantly 
accpmpanied her in her litter, as daim 
(Tkonneurj and had charge of her writing 
desk."^ According to some, we have here 
the origin of the Heptameron; but more 
recent and esteemed critics have satisfied 
themselves that Margaret had no hand in 
forminor that collection, in some parts charge- 
able with worse than levity, but that it was 
the work of Desperiers, her gentleman of the 
chamber.* 

This Margaret, so charming, so full of wit, 
and living in so polluted an atmosphere, was 
to be one of the first won over by the religious 
impulse just then communicated to France. 



* This is proved by one of the most distinguish- 
ed critics of the os^e, M. Ch. Nodier, in the Be- 
vue des Deux Monies^ t. zx. wherein he observes, 
p. 350—" Desperiers is in reality and almost ex- 
clusively author of the Heptameron. I scruple 
not to say I have no doubt of this, and entirely 
coincide m the opinion of Bouistuan, who, solely 
on this account, omitted and withheld the name 
of the Queen of Navarre." If, as I think. Mar- 
garet did compose some tales, doubtless the most 
harmless of those in the Heptameroa, it inusc 
have been in her youth— juat after her marriai^ 
with the Duke of Alencon, (1 509.) The circum- 
stances mentioned bv Brantdme, p. 346, thai the 
king's mother and Madame de Savoy "being 
young." wished to "imitate" Margaret, is a 
proof of tWa. To this may be added the evidence 
of De Thou, who says, "Si tempora et juvenilem 
letatem in qua scriptum est respicias, non prorsns 
damnandum, certe mvitate tante heroinie et 
extreraa vita minus ttignura." (Thuanus, t. vi 
p. 117.) Brantdme and De Thou are two unob- 
jectionable wimeases. 
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But how, in .the oentre of so profane a court, 
and amid the sounds of its licentious gossip, 
^-as the Duchess of Alen<;on to be reached 
by the Reformation? Her soul, led to look 
to Heaven, was conscious of wants that the 
Gospel alone could meet Grace can act in 
every place, and Christianity, — ^which, even 
before an apostle had appeared in Rome, had 
Bome followers among the household of Nar*' 
cissua, and in the p^ace of Nero,*-^in the 
day of its revival rapidly made its way to 
the court of Francis the First. There were 
ladies and lords who spoke to that princess 
concerning the things of faith, and the sun 
which was then rising on France sent forth 
one of its earliest beams on a man of emi- 
nent station, by whom its light was immedir 
ately reflected on the Duchess of Alen<;on. 

Among the most distinguished lords of the 
court was Count William of Montbrun, a son 
of Cardinal Bri(^onnet of St. Malo, who had 
entered the church on hisheing left a widower. 
Count William, devoted to studious pursuits, 
himself also took orders, and was bishop, first 
of Lodeva, and afterwards of Meaux, Al- 
though twice sent on an embassy to Rome, 
he returned to Paris unseduced by the attrac- 
tions and splendours of Leo X. 

At the period of his return to France, a fei^ 
ment was beginning to manifest itself. Farel, 
as Master of Arts, was lecturing in the col- 
lege of Cardinal Lemoine, one of the four 
leading establishments of the faculty of theolo- 
gy at Paris, ranking equal with the Sorbonne. 
Two countrymen of Lefevro, Amaud, and 
Gerard Roussel, and some others, enlarged 
this little circle of free and noble spirits. 
Brigonnet, who had so recently quitted the 
festivals of Rome, was all amazement at what 
had been doing in Paris during his absence. 
Thirsting after the truth, he renewed his for- 
mer intercourse with Lefevre, and soon passed 
precious hours in company with the Doctor 
of the Sorbonne, Farel, the two Reussels, and 
theirfriends.* FuUof humility, the illustrious 
prelate sou^t instruction from the very hum- 
blest, but above all, he sought it of the 
Lord himself. "/ am all dark," said he, 
** waiting for the grace of the divine favour, 
from which mjr sins have banished me." His 
mind was, as if dazzled by the glory of the 
Gospel. His eyelids sank under its unheard- 
of brightness. "The eyes of all mankind," 
exclaimed he, <* cannot take in the whole 
light of that sun !"t 

Lefevre had commended the Bishop to the 
Bible,— .he had pointed to it as that guiding 
clue which ever brings us back to the original 
truth of Christianity, such as it existed before 
all schools, sects, ordinances, and traditions, 
and as that mighty agent by means of which 

* Romans xvi. 11. Phil. iv. 22 . 

t Them expresaions of Bri^nnet are from a 
mamiscript in the Royal -Library at Paris— enti- 
tled Letters of Margaret Queen of Navarre, and 
which JB maxked S. F. 337. I shall more than 
once have occasion to quote this manuscript, 
which I found not easy to decipher. I quote the 
langiiage d:' the time. 



the leliffion of Jesas Christ is renewed in 
power. lBri<?onnetread the Scriptures. ^'Such 
IS the sweetness of that heavenly manna," said 
he, '* that it never cloys ;^e more we taste of it, 
the-more we long for it." The simple and pre- 
vailing truth of Salvation filled him witli joy ; 
he had found Christ, he had foimd God Him- 
self. " What vessel," he exclaimed, " is ca- 
pable of receiving into it such vast and inex- 
haustible grace. But the mansion expands 
with our desire to lodge the good guest. 
Faith is the quartermaster who alone can 
find room for him, or rather who alone c$n 
enable us to dwell in ^t//i." But, at the same 
time, the excellent bishop grieved to see that 
living word which the Retbrmation gave to 
the worid so slighted at court, in the ci^, and 
among the people ; and he exclaimed, *^ Singu- 
lar innovatton, so worthy of acceptation, and 
yet so ill received !" 

Thus did evangelical truth open itself a 
way into the midst of the frivolous, dissolute, 
andi literary court of Francis I. Several of 
those who composed it and enjoyed the unli- 
mited confidence of that prince, — as John du 
Bellay, du Bude, Cop, the court physician, 
and even Petit, the kmg^s confessor, seemed 
favourable to the views of Bri(?onnet and Le- 
fevre. Francis, who loved learning, and in- 
vited to his court scholars ^< suspected" of 
Lutheranism, **in the thought," observes 
Erasmus, ^* that he should, in that way, adorn 
and illustrate his reign better than he oould 
do bv trophies, pyramids, or buildings,"— 
was himself persuaded by his sister, by Bri- 
Qonnet, and the learned of his court and col- 
leges. He was present at the discussions of 
the learned,— enjoyed listening to their dis- 
course at table^"— -and would call them ^' his 
children." He assisted to prepare the way 
for the word of God, by founding professor- 
ships of Hebrew and Greek,— accordingly, 
Theodore Beza thus speaks, when placmg 
his portrait at the head of the Reformers,-«- 
" Pious Reader ! do not shudder at the sight 
of this adversary. Ought not he to have his 
part in this honour who banished barbarism 
from society, and with firm hand established 
in its place the cultivation of three languages 
and profitable studies that should serve as the 
portals of that new structure that was shortly 
to arise."* 

But there was at the court of Francis J. one 
soul which seemed prepared for the reception 
of the evangelic doctrines of the teachers of 
Etaples and of Meaux. Margaret, hesitating, 
and not knowing on what to lean in the midst 
of the profligate society that surrounded her, 
sought somewhat on which her soul might 
rest,— and found it in the Gospel. She turned 
toward that fresh breath of life which was 
then reviving the world, and inhaled it with 
delight as coming from Heaven. She gathered 
from some of the ladies of her court the 
teaching of the new preachers. Some there 
were who lent her their writings, and certain 
little books, called, in the language of the 
time ♦' /r<M!/« ;"— <they spoke of "the primi- 
tive church, of the pure word of God, of a 
SsS 
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worship *in spirit and tnith,' of a Chrittiaii 
liberty that rejected the yoke of human tradi- 
tions and superstitions* that it miffht adhere 
singly to God."^ It was not lonff Wore this 
princess sought Interviews with LefeTie, Fa- 
rel, and Roussel. Their zeal, piety, and walk, 
and all she saw of them, impressed her,^— bat 
it was her old friend, the bishop of Meauz, 
who was her guide in the path of faith. 

Thus, at the glittering court of Francis I. 
— ^nd in the dissolute house of Louisa of Ssr 
roy, was wrought one of those conversions 
of the heart which in every age are the work 
of the word of God. Maijraret subsequently 
recorded in her poetical efifusions the various 
emotions of her soul at this important period 
of her life, and we may there trace the oouiae 
by which she was lead. We see that the 
««ise of sin had taken strong hold upon her, 
and that she bewailed the levity with which 
she had once viewed the scaiidals of the 
court. 

la there in the abyss's lowest depth 
A punishment that equals e'en the temh 
Of aU my sin. 

The corruption which she had so long over- 
looked, now that her eyes were opened, was 
seen in every thing abogt her«— 

Surely in tne there dwells that evil root 
That putteth forth in others branch and fruit.* 

But amid all the horror she felt at her own 
state of heart, she yet acknowledged that a 
God of Peace had manifested himself to her 
soul— • 

Thoa, O my God. ha«t in Thy Grace come down 
To me, a worm of earth, who strength bad none.*' 

And soon a sense of the love of God in 
Christ was shed abroad in her heart :— 

My Father, then,— but what a Father Thou, 
Unseen, — that changest not,— endless of days. 

Who graciously forgivest all my sins. 
Dear Lord, Emanuel, behold me fall 
I>ow at Thy sacred feet, a criminal ! 

Pity me, Father, — perfect in Thy love! 
Thou art the sacriliee, and mercy-seat, 
And Thou hast made for us an ofieriuff meet. 

Well pleasing unto Thee, oh God above.^ 

Margaret had found the faith, and her soul 
in its joy gave free expression to holy delight, — 

Oh ! Saviour Jesus— oh most holy Word ! 

Only begotten of I'hy Father God, 

The First— the I^ast— for whom all things were 

made — 
Bishop and STrng, set over all as Head, 
Through death, from fear of death, Thou sett^st 

us free ! 
Making us children by our faith in Thee, 
Righteous and pure and ^ood by faith to be. 
Faith plants our souls in mnocence again, 
Faith makes us kinss with Christ as kmgs to reign, 
Faith gives us all things in our Head to gain.^ 



* Marguerites do la Marguerite des princesses 
(Lyon 1547), tome ler, Mirour de I'Amepecheresse, 
p. 15. The copy I have used seems (o have be- 
longed to the Queen of Navarte herself, and some 
notes appearing in it are, it is said, in her hand- 
writing. It is now in the possesskm of a inenfL 



From that time a great cbanga wbs seen in 

the Duchess of AleoQOi^^ 

Though poor, untaught, and weak I be. 
Yet feel I rich, wise, strong in I'hee.^ 

However, the power of sin was not vet sub- 
dued— Her soul was still conscious of a want 
of blessed harmonv, and of a degree of t award 
struggle that perplexed her — 

By spirit noble, yet by natoie serf, 
Of heavenly seed, — be^tten here on earth ; 
God's temple, — wherem thingeundeaniind roomi 
Immortal,— and yet haateniog to the tomb j 
Though fed by God in earthly pastures roving ; 
Shrinking from ill, — yet sinful pleasures loving ; 
Cherishing truth — ^yet not to truth conformed ; 
Long as my days on earth prolonged are. 
Life can have nought for me bat constant vrar.® 

Margaret, seeking in nature svmbola that 
might express the felt want and desire of her 
soul, chose for her emblem, says Brant^me, the 
marigold^ ** which in its flower and leaf has the 
most resemblance to the sun, and, turning, fol- 
lows it in its course."^ She added this device^ 
Aofi tn/morasect^uf— I seek not things below 
— ** signifying," continues the annalist of tha 
court, ** that her actions, thoughts, purposes, 
and desires were directed to that exalted Sun, 
namely God, — whereupon it was suspected 
that she bad imbibed the religion of Luther.''^ 

In fact, the princess shortly after experienced 
the truth of that word, *'M that will Hve godfy 
in Je9U9 Ckrid ikcUl suffer perteeuiionJ" Ttie 
new opinions of Margaret were the subject of 
conversation at court, and great was the sen- 
sation ; — What ! could the king's sister be one 
of those people I'^For a moment it might have 
been feared that Margaret's disgrace was cer- 
tain. But the king, who lovedThis sister, af- 
fected to disregard the rumour of the court. 
The conduct of Margaret gradually dissipated 
the opnosition ; — *' Every one loved her, for," 
says Brantdme, *' she was very kind, gentle, 
condescending, and charitable, very easy of 
access, giving away much in alms, overlook* 
ing no one, but winning all hearts by her gra- 
cious deportment."*' 

In the midst of the corruption and frivolity 
of that age, the mind may joyfully contemplate 
this elect soul, which the grace of God ga« 
thered from beneath all its pomps and vanities. 
But her fembine character held her back. If 
Francis the First had had the convictions of 
his sister, we can hardly doubt he would have 
followed them out. The fearful heart of the 
princess trembled at the thought of facing the 
anger of her king. She continued to fluctuate 
between her brother and her Saviour, unwilling 
to give up either one or the other. Vfe do 
not recognise in her the Christian who has at- 
tained to the perfect liberty of God's children, 
but the exact type of those souls— at all times 
so numerous, and especially among her sex, 
—who, drawn powerfully. to look to heayen, 
have not strength sufficient to disengage 
themselves entir^y from the bondage of earm. 

Nevertheless, such as she is here seen, her 
appearance is a touching vision on the stage ' 
of history. Neither Germany nor Ebglaod 
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jirefleiits 9ach a pictara as Margaret of Valoia. 
She is a star, slightly .olouded, doubtless, but 
shedding a peculiarly soft light. And at the 
period we are conlemplattnff, her light even 
shines forth with much radiance. Not till 
al^rwards, when the angry glance of Francis 
the First denounces a mortal hatred of the 
Oospel, will his sister spread a Teil over her 
holy faith. But at this period she is seen 
erect in the midst of a degraded court, and 
moving in it as the bride of Jesus Christ. 
The respect paid to her, the high opinion eii- 
tenainea of ner understanding and character, 
pleads, more persuasively than any preacher, 
the cause of the Gospel at the court of France, 
and the power of this gentle female influence 
gains admission for the new doctrines. Per- 
haps it is to this period we may trace the dis- 
position of the noblesse to embrace Protestant- 
ism. If Francis had followed in the steps of 
his sister, if the entire nation had opened ita 
arms to Christianity, the conversion of Mar- 
garet might have been the channel of salvation 
to France. But whilst the nobles welcomed 
the Gospel, the throne and the people adhered 
faithful to RomCf— and a day came when it 
wras a source of heavy misfortune to the Re- 
formadon to have numbered in its ranks the 
names of Navarre and Conde. 

Thus already had the Gospel made converts 
in France. L^evre, Bri^onnet, Farel, Marg- 
ie t, in Paris, joyfully followed in the direction 
of the movement* It seemed as if Francis 
himself were more attracted by the light of 
learning than repelled by the purity of the 
Gospel. The friends of God's word encour- 
aged the most hopeful anticipations, and were 
pleasing themselves with the thought that the 
heavenly doctrine woilld spread, unresisted, 
through their country, when suddenly a pow- 
erful opposition was concocted in the Sorbonne, 
and at the court. Franos> which was to sig- 
nalixe herself among Roman Catholic states 
by three centuries of persecution of the Re- 
formed opinions, arose against the Reforma- 
tion with pitiless sternness. If the seventeenth 
century was, in France, an age of bloody 
persecution, the sixteenth was that of cruel 
struggle. In no country, perhaps, have 
thoee who professed the reformed faith met 
with more merciless opposers on the very 
spots where they brouffht the Gospel. In 
Germany, the anger of uie enemy came upon 
them from other states, where the storm had 
been sathering. In Switzerland, it fell upon 
them from the neighbouring cantons ; but in 
France it everywhere met them face to face. 
A dissolute woman and a rapacious minister 
then took ^e lead in the long line of enemies 
of the Reformation. 

Louisa of Savoy, mother of the king and of 
Marpret, notorious for her gallantries, of over- 
bpartng temper, and surrounded by Jadies of 
honour, whose licentiousness was the begin- 
ning of a long train of immorality and infamy 
at the court of France, naturally ranged her- | 
self on the side of the opposers of God's j 
word. What rendered her more formidable | 
vas the abnost nnboiinded influence she pes- ; 



aessed over her son. Bat the Gospel encooiH 
tered a still more formidable enemy in Anthony 
Duprat, Louisa^s favourite, and, by her influ- 
ence, elevated to the rank of chancellor of the 
kingdom* This man, whom a contemporary 
historian has designated as the most vicious^ 
of bipeds, was yet more noted for avarice than 
Louisa for her dissolute life. Having begun 
with enriching himself by perverting justice, 
he sought to add to his wealth at the cost of 
religion; and took orders with a view to get 
possession of the richest benefices. 

Luxury and avarice thus characterized these 
two persons, who, being both devoted to the 
Pope, sought to cover the infamy of their lives 
by the shwiding the blood of heretics.''^ 

One of their first steps was to hand over 
the kingdom to the ecclesiastical supremacy 
of the Pope. The king, af^r the battle of 
Marignan, had a meeting with Leo X. at Bo- 
logna, and in that place was concluded the 
memorable Concordat, in virtue of which those 
two princes divided between them the spoils 
of tSie Church. They annulled the supre- 
macy of Councils to ascribe supremacy to the 
Popc^ and took from the respective churches 
the power of nominating to bishoprics, to give 
that power to the king. After this, Francis 
the First, supporting the Pontiff's train, re- 

Siired publicly to the cathedral church of 
olo^na to ratify the treaty. Sensible of the 
iniquity of the Concordat, he turned to Du- 
prat, and whispered in his eaV, — '* There is 
enough in this to damn us both.'*^* But what 
signified to him salvation 1— money and the 
Pope's alliance was what he sought. 

The Parliament met the Concordat with a 
vigorous resistslnce. The king* after keeping 
its deputies waiting for some weeks at Am- 
boise, sent for them one day into his presence, 
upon rising fropi table, and said : '< There is 
a king in France, and I don't at all under- 
stand that any men should form a senate after 
the manner of Venice." He then ordered 
them to depart before sunset. From such a 
prince, Gospel liberty had nothing to hope. 
Three -days afterwards, the Grand Chamber- 
lain la Tremouille appeared in Parliament, 
and directed that the Concordat should be 
enregistered. 

On this, the University was in motion* 
On the 18th of March, 1518, a solemn pro* 
cession, at which were present the whole body 
of students and bachelors in their corps, re- 
paired to the church of St. Catherine of 
Scholars, to inoplore God to preserve the 
liberties of the Church and kingdom.^ ««The 
balls of the different colleges were closed; 
strong bodies of students went armed through 
the streets, threatening and in some instances 
maltreating consequential persons, engaged 
pursuant to the king's directions, in making 
kaown the Concordat, and carrying it into 
effect."^ However, in the result, the Univer- 
sity allowed the compact to be fulfilled, but 
without rescinding the resolutions in whicli 
their opposition to it was declared ; and "from 
that time," says the Venetian ambassador 
Correro, *^th6 king began to give away 
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bishoprics at the solicitation of the ladies of 
Uie court, and to bestow abbey lands on his 
soldiers, so that at the French coart bishoprics 
and abbeys were counted merchandise, jast 
as among the Venetians they tiade in pepper 
and cinnamon.'"* 

Whilst Louisa and Duprat were taking 
their measures to root up the Gospel by the 
destruction of the Galilean Church, a power- 
ful party of fanatics were gathering together 
against the Bible. The troth of the Gospel 
has ever had two great adversaries^— the pro* 
fligacy of the world, and the fanaticism of the 
priests. The scholastic Sorbonne and a shame- 
less court were now about to go forward hand 
in hand against the confessors of Jesus Christ. 
The unbelieving Sadducees, and the hypocri- 
tical Pharisees, m the early days of the Gospel, 
were the fiercest enemies of Christianity, and 
they are alike in every age. At their head 
stood Noel Bedier, commonly called Beda, a 
native of Picardy, syndic of the Sorbonne, 
who had the reputation of the first blusterer 
vnd most factious disturber of his time. Edfl^'' 
oated in the dry maxims of scholastic mo- 
rality, he had grown up in tlte constant hearing 
of the theses and aniithews of his college, and 
had more veneration for the hair-breadth dis- 
tinctions of the school than for God's word, 
so that his anger was readily excited when- 
sver any one ventured to gx^e utterance to 
other thoughts. Of a restless disposition, 
that required continually to be engaged 
in pursuit of new objects, he was a tor- 
ment to all about him; his very elemont 
was trouble; he seemed bom for contention; 
and when adversaries were not at hand, he 
would fall upon his friends. Boastful and 
impetuous, he filled the city and the aniversity 
with the noise of his disputation, — with his 
invectives against learning and the innova- 
tions of that age,-^as also against those, who, 
in his opinion, did not sufficiently oppose 
them. Some laughed, others gave ear to the 
fierce talker, and m the Sorbonne his violence 
gave him the mastery. He seemed to be ever 
seeking some opponent, or some victim to 
drag to the scaffold— hence, before the "here- 
tics^' began to show themselves, his imagina- 
tion had created them, and he had required 
that the vicar-general of Paris, Merlin, should 
be brought to the stake, on the charge of hav- 
ing defended Origen. But when he caught 
sight of the new teachers, he bounded like a 
wild beast that suddenly comes within view 
of its unsuspecting prey. «* There are three 
thousand monks in one Beda," remarked the 
waiT Erasmus.'* 

Yet his violence injured the cause he la- 
boured to advance. *^ What ! can the Romish 
Church rest for her support on such an Atlas 
as thatl^^ Whence all this commotion but 
from the insane violence of Bedal" was the 
reflection of the wisest. 

In troth the invectives that terrified tlie 
weak, revolted nobler minds. At the court 
of Francis the First, was a gentleman of 
Artois, by name Louis Berquin, about thirty 
years of age, who was never married. The 



purity of bis life," his aocnrate knowledge, 
which had won htm the appellation of ^^most 
learned amongthenoble,"''^ hisingeouousness, 
compassion for the poor, and unbounded at- 
tachment to his friends, distinguished him 
above his equals.^ The rites of the Churchy 
its fasts, festivals, and masses, had not a 
more devout observer, and he held in especial 
horror every thing heretical.^ His devotion 
was indeed the wonder of the whole court, 

It seemed as if ncihing could have given 
this man a turn in favour of the Reformation ; 
nevertheless, some points of his charactei 
disposed him toward the Gospel. He had a 
horror of all dissimulation, and having him- 
self no ill-will to any, he could not endure 
imustice in others. The overbearing violence 
of Beda and other fanatics, their shufiling and 
persecutions disgusted his generous heart, 
and, as he was accustomed in every thing to 
go heartily to work, he, ere long, wherever 
he came, in the city and at oeqrt, even in the 
first circles,^ was heard vehemently protesiing 
against the tyranny of those doctors, and pur- 
suing into their very holes the pestilent hor- 
nets who then kopt the world in fear.® 

But this was not all : for his opposition to 
injustice led Berquin to inquire after the 
truth. He resolved on knowing more of that 
Holy Scripture so dear to the men against 
whom Beda and his party were conspiring; — 
and scarcely had he begun to study it, than 
his heart was won by it. Berquin imme- 
diately sought the intimacy of Margaret, 
BriQonnet, Lefevre, and those who lov^ the 
truth ; and in their society tasted of the purest 
delighc He became sensible that he had 
something else to do than to stsnd i^p against 
the Sorbonne, and gladly would he have 
communicated to all France the new convic- 
tions of his soul. With this view he sat 
down to compose and translate into French 
certain Christian writings. To him it seeded 
as if every one must confess and embrace the 
truth as promptly as be himself had done. 
The impatient zeal that Beda brought to the 
service of traditions of men, Berquin em- 
ployed in the cause of God's truth. Some- 
what younger than the syndic of the Sorbonne, 
Jess wary, less acute, he bad in his favour the 
noble incentive of a love of truth. Berquin 
had a higher object than victory over his an- 
tagonist when he stood op against Beda. It 
was his aim to let loose the flood of truth 
among his countrjrmen* On this account, 
Theodore Beza observes, **that if Francis the 
First had been another Elector, Berquin might 
have come down to us as another Luth^.'^ 

Many were the obstacles in his way. Fa- 
naticism finds disciples everywhere; it is a 
contagious infection. The monks and igno- 
rant priests sided with the syndic of the Sor- 
bonne. An esprit de corps pervaded their 
whole company, governed by a few intrigruing 
and fanatical leaders, who knew how to work 
upon the credulity and vanity of their col- 
leagues, and by that means commnnicate to 
them their own animosities. At all their 
meetings these persons took the lead, lording 
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It over others, and Tedadng to silence the 
thnid and moderate of their body. Hardly 
could they prop ^se any thing, when this party 
exclaimed, in an overbearing tone,^ Now we 
shall see who are of Luther's faction/'^ If 
the latter offered any reasonable snegestlon, 
instantly a shudder passed fcota Beda to Le- 
couturier, Dnchesne, and the rest, and all ex-* 
claimed, *' Why, they are worse than Luther." 
The manffiuvre answered their parpose, and 
the timid, who {>refer quiet to disputation, and 
are willing to give up their own opinion for 
their own eafle,-»thoiBe who do not understand 
the very simplest qtiestions,— and, lastly, such 
as are easily turned round by m^e clamour, 
were led away by Beda and his followers. 
Some silently, and some assenting aloud, 
submitted to uie influence exercised over ordi« 
nary spirits by one proud and tyrannical mind. 
Such was the state of this association, regard- 
ed as venerable, and which, at this time, was 
fonnd amon^ the most determined opposers 
of the Christianity of the Cros{>el. Often 
would one glance within the interior of such 
bodies suffice to enable us to estimate at its 
true value the war they wage against truth. 

Thus the University which, under Louis 
XU., had applauded the first inklings of in- 
dependence in Allman, abruptly plunged once 
more, under the guidance of Dunrat and Loui- 
sa of Savoy, into fanaticism aha servility. If 
we except the Jansenists, and a few others, 
nowhere in the Galilean clergy do we find a 
noble and genuine independence. It has done 
no more than vibrate between servilitv to the 
court and servility to the Pope, If, under 
Louis XII. or Louis XIV. we notice some 
faint semblance of liberty, it is because its 
master in Paris Was at strife with its master 
in Rome. Herein we have the solution of the 
change we have noticed. The University and 
the Bishops forgot their rights and obliga- 
tions the moment the King ceased to enjoin 
the assertion of Aem ! 

Beda had long cherished ill*will against 
Lefevre. The renown of the doctor of Picar- 
dy irritated and ruffled the pride of his coun- 
ti^'man, who would gladly have silenced him. 
Once before, Beda had attacked the doctor of 
Etaples, and, having as yet but little discern- 
ment of the true point of the evangelic doc- 
trines, he bad assailed his colleague on a 
point which, strange as it must to us appear, 
^-as very near sending Lefevre to the scaf- 
fold.* The doctor had asserted that Mary the 
sister of Lazarus, Mary Magdalene, and the 
woman who was a sinner, (mentioned by 
Luke in his seventh chapter,"^ were three dis- 
tinct persons. The Greek rathers had con- 
sidered them as distinct, but the fathers of 
the Laiin Church had spoken of them as one 
and the same. This shocking heresy, in re- 
lation to die three Marys, set Beda and all 
his clique in motion. Christendom itself was 
roused. Fisher, bishop of Rochester, and one 
of the most eminent prelates of the age, wrote 
aerunst Lefevre, and the whole Church de- 
clared against a judgment that is now uni- 
veisally received among Roman Catholics 
50 



themselves. Already, Lefevre, cond^aned 
by the Sori)onne, was prosecuted by the Pa^* 
liament on the charge of heresy, when Fran 
cis I., not sorry to have an opportunity of 
striking a blow at the Sorbonne, and hum 
bling the monks, interfered, and rescued him 
frcon the hands of his persecutors. 

Beda, enraged at seeing his victim thus 
snatched from his grasp, resolved on taking 
his next measures more cunningly. The 
. name of Luther was beginning to be noised 
in France. The Reformer, ^ter disputing 
against £ck at Leipsic, had agreed to ac- 
knowledge the universities of Eriurth and of 
Paris as his judges. The zeal displayed by 
the University against the Concordat doub^ 
less led him to expect an impartial verdict. 
But a change had taken place, and the paore 
decided their opposition to the encroachments 
of Rome, the more did the members of the 
University seem to have it at heart to make 
proof of their orthodoxy. Beda, accordingly, 
found them quite disposed to enter into all 
his views. 

On the 20th of January, 1530, the questot 
of France purchased twenty copies of Lu- 
ther's conference with Eck, to distribute 
them among the members of the commission 
charged to make its report on the matter. 
More than a year was taken up in the inves* 
tigation. The German Reformation was be- 
ginning to produce a strong sensation in 
France. The several universities, then truly 
Catholic institutions, resorted to from all 
parts of Christendom, maintained a more di- 
rect and intimate intercourse, on topics of 
theology and philosophy, between Germany* 
France, and England, than exists in our own 
day. The report, brought to Paris, of Li^ 
ther's labours and success, strengthened the 
hands of such men as Lefevre, Briponnet, 
and Farel. Some of the divines of the Soi>- 
bonne were struck by the truths they saw in 
the writings of the Wittemberg monk. Now 
and then a bold confession was heard ; but 
there were also fierce opposers. '* Europe,'* 
says Crevier, "was all expectation of the 
decision of the University of Paris.'* The 
issue seemed doubtful ; but Beda finally tri- 
umphed. In April, 1531, the University de- 
creed that the writings of Luther should be 
publicly committed to the flames, and that 
the aumor should be compelled to retract. 

Further measures were resolved on. Lu- 
ther's disciples had crossed the Rhine^ even 
before his writings. Maimbouig tells us that 
the University was quickly filled with foreign- 
ers, who, having obtained a reputation on the 
strength of some knowledge of Hebrew, and 
more of Greek, crept into the houses of per- 
sons of distinction, and took upon them the 
liberty of explaining the Scnptnres.^ The 
faculty, therefore,^ sent a deputation to the 
kin^ to call attention to these disorders. 

Francis the First, caring little for theolo- 
gical dissensions, was then pursuing the 
career of his pleasures. Passing from one 
chateau to another, in company with his geii- 
tlemen and the ladies of his mother's and his 
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sister's eoart, be indulged in erery species of 
dissolute excess, <mt of the range of the trou- 
blesome obsenratlon of his capital. In this 
way he passed throngh Brittany, Anjou, Gni- 
emie, An?oumois, Poitou ; requiring, in Til- 
lages and forests, the same attention and 
luxury as if he had been in the Chateau des 
Tourneiles at Paris. Nothing was heard of 
but tournaments, single combats, masquer*- 
ades, shows, and feastings, *< such,*' says 
Brantdme, ^« thai Lucullus himself nerer saw 
the like.*^" 

Suspending for a moment the course of his 
pleasures, he gave audience to the grave de- 
ptLties of the Sorbonne ; but he saw ohly men 
of learning in those whom the faculty desig- 
Bated as heretics ; and should a prince, who 
boasts of having eclipsed and put Aora depage 
the kin^ of France, stoop to humour a cUque 
of fanatical doctors 1 ♦* I command you," was 
his answer, **not to molest those people. To 
persecute those who teach us, would prevent 
able scholars from settling in our country."^ 

The deputation quitted the royal presence 
in a rage. What then is to be the conse- 
quence T The danger is every day greater, 
already the hereUcal sentiments are counted 
as those of the best informed clas8es,*-the 
devouring flame is circulating between the 
rafters,— -the conflagration will presently burst 
forth, and the structure of the established faith 
will fall, with sudden crash, to the earth. 

Beda and his party« failing to obtain the 
king^is permission to resort to scaffolds, had 
recourse to more quiet persecution. There 
was no kind of annoyance to which the evan- 

felie teachers were not subjected. Every 
ay brought with it new rumours and new 
charges. The aged Lefevre, wearied out by 
these ignorant zealots, panted for quiet. The 
pious Bri^onnet, who was unremitting in his 
attentions to the Doctor of Etaples, offered 
him an asylum." Lefevre, therefore, took 
leave of Paris, and repaired to Meaux. It 
was a first advantage gained by the enemies 
of the Gospel, and thenceforth it was seen 
that if the party cannot enlist the civil power 
00 its side, it has ever a secret and fanaUcal 
police, which it knows how to use, So as to 
ensure the attainment of its ends. 

Thus Paris was beginning to rise against 
the Beformationt and to trace, as it were, the 
first lines of that enclosure which, for three 
eenturies, was to bar the entrance of the Re- 
formation. God had appointed that in Paris 
itself its first glimmering should appear; but 
men arose who hastily extinguished it; — ^the 
spirit of the sixteen chiefs was already work- 
ing, and other cities in the kingdom were 
about to receive that light which the capital 
itself rejected. 

Bri^onnet, on returning to his diocese, 
there manifested the zeal df a Christian and 
of a bishop. He visited all the parishes, and 
having caUed together the deans, curates, vi- 
oare, ehureh-wardens, and principal parish- 
ioners, he made inouiries respecting the teach- 
ing and manner or life of the preachers. ^ At 
the time of the gathering/' they replied, <« the 



Frendseans of Means sally foortfa ; a singes 
preacher goes over four or five parishes in one 
day ; repeating as many times the same ser- 
mon, not to feed the souls of his hearers, but 
to fill his bellv, and enrich his convent.^ The 
scrip once replenished^ the object is answered ; 
the preaching is at an end, and the monks are 
not seen again in the churches until begginS 
time comes round again. The only thinff 
these shepherds atteim to is the shearing of 
their flocks."" 

The majority of the curates lived upon their 
incomes at Paris. ^^OhT' exclaimed the 
pious bishop, on finding the presbytery he 
had come to visit desertM, ^* must we not re- 
gard those who thus forsake the service of 
Christ, traitore to him 1"" Bri^onnet resolved 
to apply a remedy to these evils, and con- 
voked a synod of all his clergy for the 13th 
of October, 1519. But these woridly priests, 
who gave but little heed to the remonstrances 
of their bishop, and for whom Paris pos- 
sessed so many attractions, took advantago 
of a custom, by virtae of which thej were 
allowed to substitute one or more viears to 
look after their flocks in their absenoe. Oat 
of a hundred and twenty-seven vicars, Bri- 
f^onnet, upoa examination, found only four- 
teen whom he could approve. 

Earthly-minded curates, imbecile vicais, 
monks whose God was their belly, such, then, 
was the state of the church. Bri^nnet forbade 
the pulpit to the Franciscans,^ and, being per* 
suaded that the only method of supplying able 
ministera- in his diocese was himself to train 
them, he determined to feoind a school of 
theology at Meaux, under the superintendence 
of pious and learned doctors. It became ne- 
cessary to look around for such persons. 
Beda, however, supplied him with th^m. 

This fanatic and his troq> continued their 
efforts, and complaining bitterly against the 
ffovemment for tolerating the new teachers, 
declared they would wage war against their 
doctrines without, and even against its orders. 
Lefevre had indeed quitted the capital, but 
were not Farel and his friends still there. 
Farel, it is true, did not preach, for he was 
not in priest^s orders ; but in the university, 
in the city, with professors, priests, students, 
and citizens, he boldly maintained the cause 
of the Reformation. Othen, emboldened by 
his example, cireulated more freely the word 
of God. Martial Mazurier, president of Su 
Michaels college, and distinguished as a 
preacher, unsparingly depicted the disorders 
of the time, in the darkest and yet the truest 
colou»,and it seemed scarce possible to with- 
stand the foree of his eloquence.** The rage 
of Beda, and those divines who acted with 
him, was at its height. ^* If we suffer these 
innovatora," said Beda, ** they will spread 
through our whole company, and there will 
be an end of our teaching and tradition, as 
well as of oar places, and the respect France 
and all Christendom have hitherto paid us.** 

The doctore of the Sorbonne were the 
stronger party. Farel, Mazurier, Gerard 
Roussel, and his brother Amaud, soon found 
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heir aetive serrice erery where eoiinteracted. 
The Bishop of Meaux preeaed bis friends to 
Tpjoin LefeTre,-.'-aod these worthy men, per* 
seoated and hunted by the Sorbonne, and 
hoping to form with Bri^oonet a aaered pha- 
lanx for the triumph of troth, aooepted the 
bishop's invitation, and repaired to Meanx.* 
Thus, the light of (he Gospel was gradaally 
withdrawn from the capital where Providence 
had kindled its first sparks. '' nu ts ihe 
eondemnation^ thai Ugkt i$ comeinio ihe worHy 
and men hve darkwu rather (Man Ughi^ hf 
cause their deeds are evil,'*^ (St. John iii. 19.) 
It is impossible not to discern that Paris 
then drew down upon it that judgment of 
God which is here conveyed in the words of 
Jesus Christ. ' . 

Margaret of Valois, successively deprived 
of Bri<;onnet, Lefevre, and their friends, found 
herself alone in the centre of Paris, and of the 
dissolute court of Francis I. A young prin* 
cess, sister to her mother, Pbillhert of Savoy, 
lived on intimacy with hen PhiHbert, whom 
the king of France had given in marrim to 
Julian the Magnificent, brother of Leo A., in 
confirmation of the Concordat, had, after her 
naptials, repaired to Rome, where the Pope, 
delighted with so illustrious an alliance, had 
expended no less than 150,000 ducats in fes- 
tive entertainments on the occasion.^ In 1516, 
Jiiliaq, who then commanded the Papal forces, 
died, leaving his widow only eighteen. She 
attached herself to Margaret, being attracted 
by the influence which the oharacter and vir- 
tues of that princess gave her over all about 
her. The grief of Philibeit unclosed her 
heart to the voice of religion. Margaret im- 
parted to her the fruit of her reading, and the 
widow of the lieutenant-general of the Church 
began ta taste the sweetness of the saving 
truth. But Philibert had as yet too little ex- 
perience to be a support to her friend, and 
often did Margaret tiemUe at the thought of 
her own extreme weakness. If the love she 
bore her king, and her fear of offending him, 
led ber to any action contrary to her con- 
science, instantly her soul was troubled, and^ 
turning in sorrow to the Lord, she found in 
bim a master and brother more gracious and 
sweet to her heart than Francis himself. It 
was in such a season she breathed forth those 
feelings :— 

Sweet Brother, who, in place of cbastenmss meet, 
Lead*8t ffeniiy home tbv wandering sister a kot^ 
Giving thy Grace and L«ove m recompense 
Of niunnuringB, presumptiou, and ofience. 
Too much, mjr Brother, — ^too much hast thou done: 
The blessing is too vast for such an one.^ 

When she saw all her friends retiring to 
Meaux, Margaret turned after them a look of 
sorrow from the midst of the festivities of the 
court. She seemed deserted of all,— -her hus- 
band the Duke of Alen^on was setting out for 
the ariDy,— her young aunt Philibert was ret 
turning to Savoy. The Duchess wrote to 
Bri<?oaoet, as follows i^-^ 



* It was the persecution which arose against 
them in Paris, in 1521, which compelled them to 
leave that city. (Vie de Farel, par Chaupard;) 



^Monsieur de Meaux,— >Knowing that God 19 
all-sufficient, I apply to you to ask your prayers 
that He will conduct in safety, according to 
His holy will, M. d'AIenpon, who is about 
to take his departure, by order of the king, as 
lieutenant-general of his army, which I appre- 
hend will not break up without a war; and, 
thinking that, besides the public good of the 
kingdom, you have an interest in all that con- 
cerns his and my salvation, I request your 
spiritual aid. To-morrow, my aunt leaves 
Nemours f<v Savoy. I must be mixed up 
with many things Vrhich I dread. Therefore^ 
if you shocdd know that master Michael could 
make a jovmey hither, it would be a comfort 
to me, which 1 desire <mly for the honour of 
God.»«" 

Michael Arand, whose counsel Margaret 
desired, was one of the members of the evan- 
grelic assembly at Meaux^ who, at a Ister pe- 
riod, exposecf himself to many dangers in 
preaching the Gospel. 

The pious princess trembled to see an oppo* 
sition gathermg strength against the truth* 
Duprat and the retainers of the government, 
Beua and those who adhered to the Universi- 
ty, inspired her with terror. Bri<?onnet wrote 
cheeringly— *^ It is the war which the gentle 
Jesus said he was come to ssnd upon earth,— 
the fire, the fierce fire which transforms earth* 
luiess into that which is heavenly. With all 
my heart do I desire to help you. Madam ; but 
do not expect from my weakness any mors 
than the will to serve you. Whoever has 
faith, hope, love, has all that is necessary, and 
needeth not any other help or protection. God 
will be all, — and out of Him we can hope for 
nothusg. Take with yon into the conflict that 
mishty giant, unconquerable Love. The war 
is led on bjf Love. Jesus requires to have oUr 
hearts in his preaenee : wo be&lls the Chris- 
tian who parts company from Him. He who 
is present is person in the battle is sure of 
victory ; but if the battle is fought out of His 
own presence, he will oAen lose ground.'^ 

The BiShop of Meanx was then beginning 
to experience what it is to contend for ths 
word of God. The theologians and monks^ 
irritated by the shelter be had afforded to the 
friends of the Reformation, vehemently accu- 
sed bim, so that his brother, the Bishop of St. 
Malo, came to Paris to inquire into the 
charges brought against him."^ Hemoe Marga- 
ret was the more touched by the comfortiiiffs 
which Bri^onnet addressed to her; and she 
answered by offering him ber assistance. 

*« If in miy thing," wrote she, ^ yon think 
that I cau be of service to you or your's, be 
assured that I shall find comfort in doing all I 
can. Everlasting Peace be given to you aAer 
the long struggles you have waged for the 
faitb-^in the which cause j?ray that you may 
live and die. 

»• Your devoted danehter, MAaeAarr."*" 

Happy would it have been if BriQonnethad 
died while contending for the truth. Yet was 
he still full of zeal. Philibert of Nemours, 
universally respected for her piety, charity, 
«nd blaokelaBs lifo, read with inocsasing in« 
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terest the evangelical writings sent her from 
time to time by the Bishop of Meaux. ^ I 
have received all the tracts you forwarded, 
wrote Margaret to Brti^nnet, **• of which my 
annt of Nemours has taken some, and I mean 
to send her the last, for she is now in Savoy, 
called thither by her brother's marriage. Her 
absence is no small loss to me ;«^thinK of my 
loneliness in your prayers." UnhappiW, 
Philibert did not live to declare herself openly 
in favour of the Reformation. She died, in 
1524, at the castle of Vireu le Grand in Bogey, 
at the age of twenty -si x.^^^ Margaret was 
deeply sensible of the loss of one who was to 
her a friend— a sister ; one who could, indeed, 
enter into her thoughts. Perhaps no loss by 
death was the occasion of more sorrow to her^ 
if we except that of her brother. 

Alas ! nor earth nor heaven above appears 

To my sad eyes, bo ceaseless are the tears 
That from them flow.i** 

Margaret, feeling her own weakness to bear 
vp. under her grief, and a^inst the seductions 
of the court, applied to BriQonnet to exhort her 
to the love or God : — '^ The gentle and gra- 
cious Jesus, who wills, and who alone is able 
to work that which he wills, in his infinite 
mercy, visit your heart, and lead it to love 
him with an undivided love. None bnt He, 
Madam, hath power to do this, and we must 
not seek light from darkness, nor warmth from 
cold. When he draws, he kindles, and by the 
warmth draws us after him, enlarging our 
hearts. You write to me to pity you because 
you are alone ; I do not understand that word. 
The heart that is in the world, and resting in 
it, is indeed lonely,— for many and evil are 
they who compass it about. But she whose 
heart is closed against the world and awake 
to the ffentle and gracious Jesus, her true and 
faithful spouse, is really alone, living on sup- 
plies from One who is all to her, — and yet not 
alone, because never left by Him who replen- 
ishes and preserves all*. I cannot and ought 
not to pity such solitude as this, which is more 
to be prized than the whole world around us, 
from which I am confident that God hath in 
his love delivered you, so that you are no 
longer its child. Continue, Madam,-— alonet 
abiding in Him who is your all, and who 
humbled himself to a painful and ignominious 
death. 

** In commending myself to your favour, I 
humbly entreat you not to use the words of 
your last letters. You are the daughter and 
the spouse of God only. No other father 
hath any claim upon you. I exhort and ad- 
monish you to be to Him such and so good 
daughter as He is to you a Father ; and since 
you cannot attain to this, by reason that finite 
eannot compare with infinite, 1 pray Him to 
strengthen you, that you may love and serve 
Him with all your heart.'"" 

Notwithstanding these counsels, Margaret 
was not vet comforted. She grieved over the 
loss of those spiritual guides who had been 
removed from her. The new pastors set over 
her to reclaim her, did not possess her confi- 
dence; and notwithstanding what the bishop 



had said, she felt alone amidst the eoart, and 
all around her seemed like a desolate wilder- 
ness. She wrote to BriQonnet as follows :«- 
*• As a sheep wandering in a strange land, 
and turning from her pasture indistnist of her 
new shepherds, naturally lifts her head to 
catch the breeze from that quarter of the field 
where ^e chief shepherd once led her to the 
tender grass, just sol am constrained to im- 
plore your love. Come down from your moon- 
tain, and look in pity on the blindest of all 
your fold, astray among a people living in 
darkness. 

(Signed ) M ABOUBniTB."*** 

The Bishop of Meaux, in his reply, taking 
up the comparison of a wandenng sheep, 
under which Margaret had pictured herself, 
uses it to depict the mysteries of Salvatioa 
under the figure of a wood. ^^Tbe sheep,^ 
says he, ^*on entering this wood under the 
guidance of the Holy Spirit, Is at once charm- 
ed by the goodness, beauty, height, length, 
breadth, depth, and refreshing odours of the fo- 
rest, and looking round about sees only Him in 
all, and all in Him ; and hastening onwaid 
through its gieen alleys, finds it so sweet that 
the way becomes 1 ife, joy, and consolation.'' ■^ 
The bishop then describes the sheep trying in 
vain to penetrate to the bounds of the forest, Qas 
a soul would fathom the deep things of God,) 
meeting with moYmtains which it in vain en- 
deavours to ascend, being stopped on all sides 
by **inaeoessible heiffhts." He then shows 
the way by which the soul, inquiring after 
God, surmounts the difficulties, and how the 
sheep, among all the hiripUngs, finds out '*the 
Chief Shepherd's nook," and *^ enters on the 
wing of meditation by faith ;" then all is 
made plain and easy, and she begins to sing, 
** I have found him whom my soul lovelh." 

Thus wrote the Bishop of Meaux. In 
the fervour of his zeal he would at this time 
have rejoiced to see France regenerated by 
the Gospel*^ Often would he dwell especially 
on those three individuals who seemed called 
to preside over the destinies of his country; 
namely,, the king, his mother, and his sister. 
He thought that if the royal family were bat 
enlightened, the whole nation would be so; 
and that the clergy, aroused to emulation, 
would awake from their deathlike stnpor. 
*' Madam," wrote he to Margaret, '* I humblv 
pray God that He will please, in His good- 
ness, to kindle a fire in the hearts of the 
king, his mother, and yourself, so tliat from 
you three a fla:me may go forth through the 
nation, and reanimate especially that class, 
whfoh, by its coldness, chills all the others." 
Margaret did not share in these hopes. 
She says nothing of her mother, nor yet of 
her brother. These were themes she aid not 
dare to touch; but in her answer to the 
bishop, in January, 15^, oppressed at heart 
by the indifference and worldliness all around 
her, she said,— ''The times are so cold, the 
heart so frozen up ;" and she signed herself 
" Your cold-hearted, hungering and thirsting 
dau||rhteT, Maeoaket." 
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This letter did notdideonrage Bri^onnet, 
but it put him upon refleetion; and feeling 
how much he who sought to reanimate others 
required to be reanimated himself^ he asked 
the prayers of Margaret and of Madame de 
Nemours. " Madam," said he, with perfect 
simplicity, **I pray you to re-awaken by 
your prayers the poor drowsy one,"**' 

And such, in 1581, were the expressions 
interchanged at the court of France. Strange 
words, doubtless; and which now, after a 
lapse of above three centuries, a manuscript 
in the Royal Library reveals to us. Was 
this influence in high places favourable to the 
Reformation, or adverse to iti The spur of 
truth was felt indeed at the court, but perhaps 
did not arouse the slumbering bea8t,^xcit- 
ing him to rage, — and causmg him to dart 
more furiously on the weak ones of the fiock. 

In truth, the time was drawing nigh when 
the storm was to burst upon the Reformation ; 
but first it was destined to scatter some seeds 
and gather in some sheaves. This city of 
Meaux which a century and a half later was 
to be honoured by the residence of the noble 
defender of the Galilean church against the 
claims of Rome, was called to be the first 
town in France, wherein regenerated Chris- 
tianity should establish its hold. It was at 
this time the field on which the labourers 
profusely scattered their seed, and into which 
they had already put the sickle. Bri<?onnet, 
less given to slumber than he had said, 
cheered, watched, and directed every thing. 
His fortune was equal to his zeal. Never 
did any one make a more noble use of his 
means — ^and never did so noble a devotion 
promise at first to yield such abundant fruit. 
Assembled at Meaux, the pious teachers took 
their measures thenceforward with more 
liberty. The word of God was not bound ; 
and Uie Reformation made a great advance 
in France. Lefevre, with unwonted energy, 
proclaimed that Gospel with which he would 
gladly have filled the worid—" Kings, 

Srinces, nobles, the people, and all nations," 
e exclaimed, ''ou^ht to think and aspire 
only after Jesus Chnrt."® Every priest should 
resemble that angel seen by John in the 
Apocalypse, flying through the air, having in 
his hand the everlasty'nff Gospel, to preach to 
every nation, and kindred, and tongue, and 
people. Draw near ye pontiflTs, kings, and 
generous hearts. A«^ake, ye nations, to the 
fight of the Gospel, f.nd receive the breatii of 
eternal life.»» Sufllcient is the word of God!""° 
Such, in truth, was the motto of the new 
school: tuffidtrU U tht word of God, The 
whole Reformation is imbodied in that truth, 
•* To know Christ and his word," said Le- 
fevre, Roussel, Farel, "is the only true, 
living, and universal Theology. He who 
knows that, knows every thing.""* 

The truth produced a deep impression at 
Meaux. At first private meetings took place, 
then conferences, and lastly the Gospel was 
proclaimed in the churches. But a yet more 
formidable blow was struck against the au- 
thority of Rome. 



Lefevre resolved to put it in the nower of 
the Christians of France to read the Scrip- 
tures. On the 30th ^f October he published 
the French translation of the four Gospels; 
on the 6th of November the remaining books 
of the New Testament; and on the 12th of 
November, 1524, the whole of these collected 
in one volume at Meaux; and in 1525 a 
French version of the Psalms."* Thus, in 
France, and almost at the same time as in 
Germany, we have the commencement of that 

{)ublication of the Scriptures, in the vemacu- 
ar tongue, which, after a lapse of three cen- 
turies, was to receive such wonderful dev»< 
lopment. In France, as in the countries be- 
yond the Rhine, the Bible produced a decided 
eflect. Many there were who had learned 
by experience that when they sought the 
knowledge of divine things, darkness and 
doubt encompassed them on all sides. How 
many were the passing moments,— perhaps 
even years,— in which 3iey had been tempted 
to regard the most certain truths as mere illu- 
sions. We want a ray from heaven toen^ 
lighten our darkness. Such was the longing 
desire of many souls at the period of the Re- 
formation. With feelings of this sort many 
received the Scriptures from the hands of 
Lefevre. They read them in their families 
and in private. The Bible became increas- 
ingly the subject of conversation. Christ 
appeared to these souls, so long misled, as . 
the sun and centre of all discovery. No 
longer did they want evidence that Scripture 
was of the Lord : tiiey knew it, for it had de- 
livered them from darkness into light. 

Such was the course by which some re- 
markable persons in France were at this 
time brought to know God. But there were 
yet humbler and more ordinary steps by which 
many of the poorer sort arrived at the know- 
ledge of the truth. The city of Meaux was 
almost entirely peopled with artisans and 
dealers in woollen cloth. •* Many," says a 
chronicler of the sixteenth century, "were 
taken with so ardent a desire to know the 
way of salvation, that artisans, carders, ful- 
lers, and combers, while at work with their 
hands, had their thoughts engaged in convert 
sation on the word of God, and getting com- 
fort from thence. On Sunday and on festi- 
vals, especially, they employed themselves 
in reading the Scriptures and inquiring into 
the good pleasure of the Lord.""* 

BriQonnet rejoiced to see true piety take 
the place of superstition in his diocese. 
** Lefevre, availinghimself of his great repu- 
tation for leaming/'"*observesa contemporary, 
(Fontaine,) " managed so to cajole and impose 
upon Messire Guillaume Briponnetby his 
specious words, that he turned him aside into 
gross error, so that it has been found impossi- 
ble to cleanse the town and diocese of Meaux 
from that wicked doctrine from that time to 
this, when it has marvellously spread abroad. 
The subverting of that good bishop was a 
sad event, for he had, before that, been very 
devout in his service to God and the Virgin 
Mary." However, not all had been so 
d L 
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grossly ^ turned aside," to adopt the expres- 
sion of the Franciscan. The townspeople 
were divided in two parties. On one side 
were the Franciscan moiflcs, and the partisans 
of Romanism : on the other, Bri<;^onaet, Le- 
ferre^ Farel, and those who loved the new 
tvreaching. A man of low station, named 
Leclerc was one of the most servile adherents 
of the monks ; but his wife and his two sons, 
Peter and John, had joyfully received the 
Gospel ; and John, who was by trade a wool- 
carder, soon attracted notice among the infant 
congregations. James Pavanne, a native of 
Picardy, a ^oung man of open and upright 
character evinced an ardent zeal for the Ke- 
fonned opinions. Meaux was become a 
focus of light. Persons called thither by 
business, and who there heard the Gospel, 
returning, bore it with them to their respective 
homes. It was not merely in the city that 
the Scripture was the subject of inquiry; 
*< many of the adjacent villages were awaken- 
ed," says a chronicler, '*so that in that 
diocese seemed to shine forth a sort of image 
of the regenerated church." 

The environs of Meaux were, in autumn^ 
clothed with rich harvests, and a crowd of 
labouring people resorted thither from the sur- 
rounding conntries. Resting themselves, in 
the heat of the day, they would talk with the 
people of those parts of a seed-time and har- 
. vest of another kind. Certain peasantry, who 
had come from the Thierachia^ and more par- 
ticularly from Iiandouzy, aAer their return 
home continued in the doctrine they had heard, 
and, ere long, an evangelic church was formed 
in this latter place,^ — a church, which is 
among the most ancient in the kingdom* 
^'Tbe report of this unspeakable blessing 

Siread through France, says the ehronicler.^^^ 
ri^onnet himself preached the Gospel from 
the pulpit, and laboured to diffuse, far and 
wide, that free, gracious, true, and clear light, 
which dazzles and illuminates evei^ creature 
capable of receiving it ; and, while it enlightp 
ens him, raises him by adoption to the dignity 
of a child of God.t He besought his hearers 
not to listen to those who would turn them 
aside from the Word. «* Though an angel 
from heaven," exclaimed he, " should preach 
any other Gospel, do not give ear to him." 
At times melancholy thoujfhts presented them- 
selves to his mind. He aid not (eel confident 
in his own steadfastness, and he recoiled from 
the thought .of the fatal consequences that 
might result from any failure of faith on his 
part. Forewarning his hearers, he would say, 
*• Though I, your bishop, should change my 
voice and doctrine, take heed that you change 
not with me.""* At that moment nothing fore- 
boded such a calamity. " Not only," says 
the chronicler, " the word of God was preach- 
ed, but it was practised : all kinds of works 
of charity and love were visible; the morals 



* These facts are derived from old and much 
damaged papers discovered in the charch of Lan- 
douzy-ia-Viile (Aiene), hy M. Colanv, during ihe 
time he filled the ofTicc of pastor in that town. 
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of the city were reformed, and it« supersti- 
tions disappeared."^" 

Still indulging in the thought of gaining 
over the king and his mother, the bishop sent 
to Margaret a translation of St. Paars Epis- 
tles,, richly illuminated, humbly soliciting her 
to present it to the king, *« which, coming 
through your bands," added he, *' cannot fail to 
be acceptable. They make a truly royal dish," 
continued the worthy bishop, »^of a fatness 
that never corrupts, and having a power to 
restore from all manner of sickness. The 
more we taste them the more we hunger afler 
them, with desires that are ever fed and never 
cloyed."* 

What dearer commission could Margaret 
receive . . • . t The moment seemed auspi- 
cious. Michel d'Arande was at Paris, de- 
tained there by command of the king's mother, 
for whom he was trauslating portions of the 
Scriptures."^ But Margaret would have pre- 
ferred that BriQonnet should himself present 
St Paul to her brother : ** You would do well 
to come," wrote she, ** for you know the coo- 
fidence the kingandhismotherhaveinyou."^'* 

Thus at this time (in 1529 and 1523) was 
God's word placed before the eyes of Francis 
the First and Louisa of Savoy« -They were 
thus brought in contact with that Gospel of 
which they were afterwards to be the persecu- 
tors. We see nothing to indicate that that 
Word made on them any saving impression ; 
curiosity led them to unclose that Bible which 
was the subject of so much discussion ; bnt 
they soon closed it again as they had opened it 

Margaret herself with difficulty strusvled 
sffainst the worldliness which surrounded her. 
Her tender regard for her brother, respect for 
her mother, the flattery of the court, all con- 
spired against the love she had vowed to Jesos 
Christ Many indeed were her temptations. 
At times, the soul of Margaret, assailed by so 
many enemies, and diazy with the tamult of 
life, turned aside from her Lord. Then be- 
cominff conscious of her sin, the princess shut 
herself in her apartments, and gave vent to her 
grief in sounds very different from those with 
which Francis and the young lords, who were 
the companions of his pleasures, filled the 
royal palaces in Uieir carousings ;— 

I have forsaken thee, for pleasure erring ; 
In place of thee, my evil choioe prefemng ; 
And from thee wandering, whither am I come? 
Among the cursed, — to the place of doom. 
I have forsaken thee, oh Friend sincere ; 
And from thy love, the better to get free. 
Have clung to things most contrary to tfaee.i^ 

After this, Margaret, turning in the direc- 
tion of Meaux, wrote, in her distress,— >* I 
again turn toward you, Mons. *• Fabry,' and 
your companions, desiring you in your pray- 
ers to entreat of ihe unspeakable mercy an 
alarum that shall rouse the unwatohful weak 
one from her heavy and deathlike slumbers."* 

The friends of the Reformation were be- 

nning to indulge in cheering anticipations. 

^ho would be able to resist the Gospel if the 
authority of Francis the Fint should open the 
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way for it The eorrapttng inflaence of the 
co«m would be succeeded by a sanctifying ex- 
ample, and Fnmoe would acquire a moral 
power which would constitute her the bene* 
ractreas of nations. 

But the Romish par^ on their side bad caught 
the alarm. One of their party at MeauXt was 
a Jacobin monk, of the nam^ of Roma, One 
day, when Lefevre, Farel, and tbeir friends 
were in conversation with him, and certain 
other partisans of the Papacy, Lefevre incau- 
tiously pve Btterance to his hopes : *^ Alrea- 
dy," said he, ^'the Gospel is winning the 
hearts of the nobles and ttie common people, 
and ere long we shall see it spreading through* 
out France, and casting down the inventions 
that men have set up." The aged doctor was 
wanned by his theme, his eyes sparkled* and 
his feeble voice seemed to put forth new pow- 
er, resemblinff the aged Simeon giving thanks 
to the Lord because his eyes had seen His 
salvation. Lefevre^s friends partook of his 
emotion ; the opposers were amazed and si- 
lent .... Suduenly Roma rose from his seat, 
exclaiming, **Then I and all the monks will 
preach a crusade-*we will raise the people, 
and if the king su&rs the preaching of your 
Crospel, we will expel him from his kingdom 
by his own subjects.''^'' Thus did a monk ven- 
ture to stand up against the kntghtlv monarch. 
The Franciscans applauded his boldness. It 
was necessary to prevent the fulfilment of the 
aged doctor's predictions. Already the men- 
dicant friars found their daily gatherings fall 
off. The Franciscans in alarm distributed 
themselves in private families. *' Those new 
teachers are heretics," said they, '* they call 
in question the holiest practices, and deny the 
most saored mysteries." Then, growing 
bolder, the more violent of the party, sallying 
forth from their cloister, presented themselves 
at the bishop's residence, and being ad- 
mitted,—^' Make haste," said they, '* to crush 
this heresy^ or the pestilence which now afflicts 
Meaux will extend its ravages through the 
kinffdom." 

Bri9onnet was roused, and for a moment 
disturbed by this invasion of his privacy ; but 
he did not give way. Despising the interest- 
ed clamour of a set of ignorant monks, he 
ascended the pulpit and preached in vindica- 
tion of Lefevre, designating the monks as 
Pharisees and hypocrites. Still this opposi- 
tion from without had already awakened 
anxiety and conflict in his soul. He tried to 
quiet his fears by persuading himself that ^ 
was necessary to pass through such spiritual 
struggles. ''By such conflict," said he, in 
expressions that sound mystical to our ears, 
*' we are brought to a death tbat ushers into 
life, and, while ever mortii^ng life, — living 
we die, and dving li ve." * The way had been 
more sure, i^ turning to the Saviour, as the 
apostles, when "driven by the winds and 
tossed," he had cried out,—*" Lord ! save us, 
or we perish." 

The monks of Meaux, enraged at this re- 
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pulse, resolved to carry their complaint before 
a higher tribunal. An appeal lay open to 
them ; and if the bishop should be contuma* 
cious, he may be reduced to compliance. 
Their leaders set forth for Paris, and concerted 
measures with Bed a and Duchesne, l^ey 
presented themselves before the Parliament, 
and lodged information against the bishop and 
the heretical teachers. "The town," said 
they, " and all the neighbouring country, is 
infected with heresy, and the muddy waters 
go forth from the bishop's palace." 

Thus France began to bear the ciy of per- 
secution raised against the Gospel. The 
priestly and the civil power,— the Sorbonne 
and the Parliament laia their hands upon the 
sword, and that sword was destined to be 
stained with blood. Christianity had taught 
men that there are duties anterior to all civil 
relationships ; it had emancipated the religious 
mind, laid the foundations of liberty of con- 
science, and wrought an important change in 
society ; — for Antiquity, everywhere recognis* 
ing the eiiizen and nowhere the mariy had 
made of religion a matter of mere state regu- 
lation. But scarcely had these ideas of liberty 
been given to the world when the Papacy 
corrupted them. In place of the despotism 
of the prince, it substituted that of the priest. 
Often, indeed, had both prince and priest been 
by it stirred up against the Christian ^ople^ 
A new emancipation was needed : the sixp 
teenth century produced it. Wherever the 
Reformation established itself, the yoke of 
Rome was thrown off, and liberty of eon^ 
science restored. Yet is there such a pron»- 
ness in man to exalt himself above the truth, 
that even among many Protestant nations of 
our own time, the Church, freed from tlie 
arbitrary power of the priest, is near falling 
again into subserviency to the eivil authority ; 
thus, like its divine Founder, bandied from 
one despotism to another ; still passing from 
Caiaphas to Pilate, and from Pilate to Caiap 
phas ! 

Bri<?onnet, who, enjoyed a high reputation 
at Paris, easily cleared himself. But in vain' 
did he seek to defend his friends; the monks 
were resolved not to return to Meaux empty- 
handed. If the bishop would escape, he roust 
sacrifice his brethren. Of a character natu- 
rally timid, and but little prepared for" Christ's 
sake" to give up his possessions and stand* 
ing, — alarmed, agitated, and desponding, he 
was still further misled by treacherous ad- 
visers: "If the evangelical divines should 
leave Meaux," said some, " Xhej will carry 
the Reformation elsewhere." His heart was 
torn by a painful struggle. At length the 
wisdom of this world prevailed : on the 13th 
of April, 1523, he published an ordotmanee 
by which he deprived those pious teachers of 
their license to preach. This was the first 
step in Bri<;onneCs downward career. 

Lefevre was the chief object of enmity* 
His commentary on the four Gospels, and es- 
pecially the epistle " to Christian readers,',' 
which he had prefixed to it, inflamed the 
wrath of Beda and nis fellows. They de- 
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noanced the work to the faculty — ** Has be 
not ventured/' said the fiery syndic, •'to re- 
commend to all the faithful the reading of the 
Holy Scriptures t Does he not affirm that 
whosoever loves not the word of Christ is no 
Christian ; and again, that the word of God 
is sufficient of itself to lead as to eCeroal 
Ufer'»» 

But Francis I. saw nothing more in this 
accusation than a theolosical squabble. He 
appointed a commission, before which Lefevre 
successfully defended himself, and was ho- 
nourably acquitted. 

Farel, who had fewer protectors at court, 
found himself obliged to qnii Meaux. It 
appears that he at firat repaired to Parie,^and 
that having there unsparingly assailed the 
errors of Rome, heagain found himself obliged 
to remove, and left that city, retiring to Dau- 
phiny* whither he was desirous of carrying 
the Gospel. 

To have intimidated Lefevre, and caused 
Bri^onnet to draw back, and Farel to seek 
refu^ in flight, was a victory gained, so that 
the Sorbonne already believed they had mas- 
tered the movement. Monks and doctors ex- 
chang^ed coirgratulations ; but enough was not 
done in their opinion, — ^blood had not flowed. 
They went, therefore, again to their work, and 
blood, since they were bent on shedding it, 
was eSw to slake the thirst of Roman fana- 
ticism. 

The evangelical Christians of Meaux, see- 
ing their pastors dispersed, sought to edify 
one another.*** A wool-carder, John Leclerc, 
who bad imbibed the true Christian doctrine 
from the instructions of the divines, the read- 
ing of the Bible, and some tracts, distin- 
^ished himself by his zeal and his expound- 
ing of the Scripture. He was one of those 
men whom the Spirit of God inspires with 
courage, and places in the foremost rank of a 
religious movement.*** The Church of Meaux 
«oon came to regard him as its minister. 

The idea of one universal priesthood, known 
in such living power to the first Christians 
bad been revived by Luther* in the sixteenth 
century. But this idea seems then to have 
dwelt only in theory in the Lutheran Church, 
and was really acted out only among the con- 
gregations of the Reformed Churches. The 
Lutheran congregations (agreeing in ^is point 
with the Anglican Church) took, it seems, a 
middle course between the Romish and the 
Reformed Churches. Among the Lutherans, 
©very thing proceeded from the pastor or 
priest ; and nothing was counted valid in the 
Church but what was regularly conveyed 
Ihrough its rulers. But the Reformed 
Churches, while they maintained the divine 
appointment of the ministry, — by some sects 
denied,— approached nearer to the primitive 
condition of the apostolical communities. 
From this time forward, they recognised and 
proclaimed that the flock are not to rest satis- 
fied with receiving what the priest gives out; 
that, since the Bible is in the hands of every 
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one, the members of the Chofch, as well as 
those who take the lead, possess the key of 
that treasury whence the latter derive their 
instructions ; that the gifUi of God, the spirit 
of faith, of wisdom, of consolation, and of 
knowledge are not imparted to the minister 
alone; but that each is called upon to employ 
for the good of all whatever gift he has re- 
ceived : and that it may often happen that 
some gift needful for the edification of the 
Church may be denied to the pastor, and 
granted to some member of bis flock. Thus 
the mere passive state of the Churches was 
changed into one of general activity ; and it 
was in France espeeially that this transforma- 
tion took place. In other countries,! the Re- 
formers are found almost exclusively among 
the ministers and doctors ; but in France, the 
men who had read or studied had for fellow- 
labourers men of the lowest class. Among 
God's chosen servants in that country we 
have a doctor of the Sorbonne and a wool- 
comber. 

Leclerc began to Visit from house to house, 
strengthening and confirming the disciples in 
their faith. But not resting satisfied with 
these ordinary labours, he longed to see the 
papal edifice overthrown, and France coming 
forward to embrace the Gospel. His nngo- 
vemable zeal was such as to remind an ob- 
server of Hettinger at Zurich, and Cartstadr 
at Wittemberg. He wrote a ^loolamation 
against the Antichrist of Rome, in which he 
announced that the Lord was about to con- 
sume that wicked one with the spirit of his 
mouth, and proceeded boldly to post his pla- 
card at the very door of the cathedral.** Soon 
all was confusion in the neighbourhood of the 
ancient edifice. The faithful were amaaed, 
the priests enraged. What! shall a base 
wool-comber be allowed to assail the Pope? 
The Franciscans were furious. They insisted 
that at least on this occasion a terrible ex- 
ample should be made, — Ledero was thrown 
into prison. 

His trial took place in the presence of 
BriQonnet himself, who was now to witness 
and endure all that was done. The wool- 
comber was condemned to be publicly whip- 
ped through the city, three successive da^;^, 
and on the third day to be branded on the 
forehead. The mournful spectacle began. 
Leclerc was led through the streets, his 
hands bound, his back hare, and receiTtng 
from the executioners the blows he had drawn 
Upon himself by his opposition to the bishop 
ot Rome. A great crowd followed the mar- 
t3rr's progress, which was marked by his 
blood: some pursued the heretic with yells: 
others, by their silence, gave no doubtful 
signs of sympathy with him ; and one woman 
encouraged the martyr by her looks and 
words— she was his mother. 

At length, on the third day, when the 
bloody procession was over, Leclerc w^» 
made to stop at the usual place of execution. 
The executioner prepared the fire, heated the 
iron which was to sear the flesh of the minis- 
ter of the Gospel, and approaching him 
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branded him as a heretic on his forehead. 
Just then a shriek was uttered— ^hut it came 
not from the martyr. His mother, a witness 
of the dreadful sigrht, wrung with anprnisfa, 
endured a violent struggle between the en- 
thusiasm of faith and maternal feelings ; but 
her faith orercame, and she exclaimed in a 
Toice that made the adversaries tremble, 
*' Glory be to Jesus Christ and his whnesssa."^ 
Thus did this Frenchwoman of the sixteenth 
century have respect to that word of the Son 
of God, — ^"Whosoever loveth his son more 
than me is not worthy of me.'' So daring a 
courage at such a moment might have seemed 
to demand instant punishment; but that 
Christian mother had struck powerless the 
hearts of the priests and soldiers. Their 
fury was restrained by a mightier arm than 
theirs. The crowd falling back and maUng 
way for her, allowed the mother to regain, 
wiui faltering step, her humble dwelling. 
Monks, and even the town*«erjeants them- 
selves, gazed on her without moving; '^not 
one of her enemies," says Theodore Beza, 
** dared put forth his hand against her." 
After this punishment, Leclerc, being set at 
liberty, withdrew, first to Rosay en Brie, a 
town six leagues from Meaux^ and subse- 
quently to Metz, where we shall again meet 
with Mm. 

The enemy was triumphant. **The Cor- 
. deliers having regained possession of the 
pulpit, propagated their accustomed false- 
hoods and absurdities."***But the poor work- 
ing-people of Meaux, no longer permitted to 
hear the word of God in regular assemblies, 
bej^n to hold their meetings in private, " imi- 
taung," says the chronicler, "the sons of 
the prophets in the days of Ahab, and the 
Chnstians of the early church ; assembling, 
as opportunity ofibred, at one time in a house, 
nt another in a cavern, and at times in a 
vineyard or a wood. On such occasions, he 
amon? itiem who was most conversant with 
the Holy Scriptures exhorted the rest; and 
this being done, they all nrayed together with 
much fervency, cheered dj the hope that the 
Gospel would be received in France, and the 
tyranny of Antichrist be at an end."** Where 
is the power can arrest the progress of truth 1 

One victim, however, did not satisfy the 
persecutors ; and if tho first against whom 
their anger was let loose was but a wool- 
oomber, the second was a gentleman of the 
court. It was become necessary to overawe 
the nobles as well as the people. The Sor- 
bonne of Paris was unwilling to be outstrip- 
ped by the Franciscans of Meaux. Berquin, 
** the most learned among the nobles," con- 
tinuing to ^ther more confidence from the 
Scriptures, nad composed certain epigrams 
against the " drones of the Sorbonne ;" and 
had afterwards gone so far as to charge them 
with impiety.** 

Beda and Duchesne, who had not ventured 
any reply in their usual style to the witticisms 
of a gentleman of the court, adopted a dif- 
ferent line of conduct when they discerned 
that s^ouB convictions were at the bottom 
51 



of these attacks. Berouin had become a 
ChrtBtianf his ruin was therefore decided on. 
Beda and Duchesne having seized some of 
his translations, found in uiem sufficient to 
bring more than one heretic to. the stake: 
**He asserts," they exclaimed, ^*that it is 
wrong to invoke the Virgin Mary in place of 
the Holy Spirit, and to call her the source 
rf all grace!^ He declares himself against the 
custom of speaking of her as our hope and our 
liU^ and says thdt these titles belong only to 
the Son of God." There were other charges 
against Berquin ;•— his closet was as it were 
a library, whence the supposed tainted Avorks 
were difiused through the kingdom. Above 
all, Melancthon's Loci Connnune$ served to 
stagger the more learned. Tkd man of piety, 
entrenched amid his folios and traci$<, had, in 
his Christian love, made himself translator, 
corrector, printer, and bookseller. .... It 
seemed indispensable to stop the stream at its 
source. 

Accordingly, one day, while Berquin was 
quietly engaged in his studies, the house was 
of a sudden surrounded by armed men, de- 
manding admittance. The Sorbonne and its 
a^nts, armed with authority from the Pai-» 
liament, were at his door. Beda, the dreaded 
syndic, was at their head, and never did 
inquisitor more perfectly perform his func- 
tion. Followed by his satellites, he made 
his way to Berquin's study, communicated 
the object of his mission^ and desiring his 
followers to keep an eye upon him, com- 
menced his search. Not a volume escaped 
his notice, and an exact inventory was made 
under his direction. Here lay a treatise by 
Melanctfaon ; there a pamphlet by Carlstadt : 
farther on a work of Luttier's; — here * heretic 
cal' books which Berquin had translated 
from Latin into French ; there— others of his 
own composition. With two exceptions, all 
the books s^ieed abounded with Lutheran 
doctrine, and Beda quitted the house, carrying 
away his booty, and more elated than a ge- 
neral laden with the spoil of conquered 
nations.** 

Berquin perceived that a violent storm had 
burst upon his head, but his courage did not 
falter :--4ie had too much contempt for his 
adversaries to fear them. Meanwhile, Beda 
lost no time. On the 31st of May, 1523, the 
Parhament decreed that all the books seized 
at Berquin's house should be laid before the 
faculty of theolofi;y. Its decision was soon 
made known, and on the 25th of June, it con« 
demned all the w^orks, except the two already 
mentioned, to be burnt as heretical; and 
enjoined that Berquin should be required to 
abjure his errors. The Parliament ratified 
the decision. Berquin appeared at the bat 
of this formidable body : he knew that the 
next step beyond it might be to the scaffold ; 
but, like Luther at Worms, he stood firm. It 
was in vain that the Parliament insisted on 
his retracting ; he was not of those who fall 
away after l^ing made partakers of the Holy 
Ghost He that U begoUen of God keepeih 
himuJK and that widtea tme ieuehed hini not* 
3Ld 
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Hebrews vi. 4. 1 John t. 1& Every euch 
fall proves that conversion has either been 
only apparent, or else partial;-* now Ber- 
quin's was a real conversion. He answered 
the court before which he stood with decision ; 
and the Parliament, using more severity than 
the Diet of Worms, directed its officers to 
take the accused into custody, and lead him 
away to prison. This took place on the 1st 
of August, 1523. On the 5th, the Parliar 
ment handed over the heretic to the Bishop 
of Paris, in order that that prelate might take 
cognisance of the affair, and, jointly with the 
doctors and counsellors, pass sentence on the 
culprit. Berquin was forthwith transferred 
to the official prison.*^ 

Beda, Duchesne, and their companions 
had their victim in their clutches; but the 
court bore no favour to the Sorbonne, and 
Francis was more ])owerful than Beda. A 
feeling of indignation spread among the 
nobles: what do those monks and priests 
mean, not to respect the rank of a gentleman 1 
AVhat charge do they bring against himT — 
was the question asked in the presence of 
Francis. Is it that he blames the practice of 
invokinff the Virgin instead of the Holy Spi- 
rit 1 But Erasmus and many more have 
eensursd it. Is it on such frivolous charges 
they go the length of imprisoning an officer 
of the kingrWThis attack of theirs is a blow 
struck against knowledge and true religion; 
an insult to nobles, knights, and royalty 
itself. The king decided on again making 
the Sorbonne feel the weight of his authority. 
He issued letters summoning the parties m 
the cause before his council, and on the 8th 
of August a messenger presented himself at 
the official prison, beanng a royal mandate 
enjoining that Berquin should be at liberty. 

It seemed at first doubtful whether the 
monks would yield compliance. Francis had 
anticipated some difficulty, and, in charging 
the messenger wiih the execution of his or- 
ders, had added, "If you meet with any 
resistance, I authorize you to break open the 
doors." There was no misunderstanding 
&ese words. The monks and the Sorbonne 
submitted to the affront put upon them ; and 
Berquin, released from durance, appeared be- 
fore the king's council, and was there ao- 
quitted.>» 

Thus did Francis I. hnmble the ecclesias- 
tical power. Under his reign Berquin fondly 
hoped that France might free herself from 
the Papal yoke; and he begfan to meditate a 
renewal of hostilities. With this intent, he 
opened communications with Erasmus, who 
at once acknowledged his right intentions J^ 
But the philosopher, ever timid and tempo- 
rizing, replied, — ^" Remember to avoid irri- 
tating the drones; and pursue your studies 
in peace.**' Above all, do not implicate me in 
your affairs, for that will bo of no service to 
either of us."^ 

• This is bcUeved to be a faithful rendering of 
the original. The interpretation and the applica- 
tion may be open to question.— ^2V.) 



Berquin was not discouraged. If the great 
genius of the age draws back, he will put his 
trust in God, who never deserts His work. 
God^s work will be effected, either by hum 
ble instrumentality, or wilhwU it Erasmus 
himself acknowledged that Berquin, like the 
palm tree, rose in renewed vigour from every 
new gust of persecution that assailed him.'^ 

Not such were all who had embraced the 
Evangelical doctrines. Martial Mazurier had 
been one of the most zealous of preachers. 
He was accused of having advocated very 
erroneous opinions;i^andeven of having com- 
mitted, while at Meaux, certain acts of vio- 
lence. "This Martial Mazurier, being at 
Meaux," — such are the words of a manu- 
script preserved in that city, and which we 
have already had occasion to quote,—" enter- 
ing the church of the reverend Fathers, the 
Cordeliers, and seeing the statue of St. Fran- 
cis, in high relief, outside the door of the con- 
vent, where that of St. Roche is now placed, 
struck it down and broke it." Mazuner was 
arrested and thrown into prison, where he at 
once fell back upon his own reflections and 
the keenest perplexity.'** It was the Gospel 
rule of morals, rather than its g^reat doctrines, 
that had won him over to the ranks of the 
Reformers^ and that rule, taken alone, 
brought with it no strength. Terrified at the 

f prospect of the stake awaiting him, and be- 
ieving that, in France, the victory would be 
sure to remain with Rome, he easily per- 
suaded himself that he should have more 
influence and honour by going back to the 
Papacy. Accordingly, he recanted his former 
teaching, and directed that doctrines altoge- 
ther opposed to those ascribed to him should 
be preached in his parish;*^ and uniting, at a 
later period, with the most fanatical of the 
Romish partp^, and particularly with the cele- 
brated Ignatius Loyola, he became thence- 
forward the most zealous supporter of the 
Papal cause,*** From the days ot the Emperor 
Julian, apostates have ever been among the 
sternest enemies of the doctrines which they 
once professed. 

An occasion soon offered for Mazurier to 
make proof of his zeal. The youthful James 
Pavanne had also been thrown into prison. 
Martial hoped to cover his own shame by in- 
volving another in the like fall. The youth, 
the amiable disposition, the learning, and the 
integrity of Pavanne, created a ^neral inte- 
rest in his favour ; and Mazuner imagined 
tliat he himself should be deeued less culpa- 
ble if he could but persua4e Master James to 
a similar course. Visiting him in his cell, he 
began by pretending that he had advanced 
further in inquiry into the truth than Pavanne 
had d one. " You are und er a mistake, James," 
he oflen repeated to him: "You have not 
gone deep into these matters ; you have made 
acquaintance only with the agitated surface 
of them.""* Sophisms, promises, threats, were 
freely resorted to. The unfortunate youth, 
deceived, disturbed, and perplexed, pelded 
to these perfidious advances; and on the mor- 
row of Christmas day, 1534, he publicly ab- 
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juied his pretended errors. But from that 
hour a spirit of melancholv and remorse, sent 
by the Almighty, weighed heavy on his soul. 
Deep sadness consumed him, and his sighs 
vrere unceasing. "Ah!" he repeated, **for 
me life has nothing left but bitterness." 
Such are the mournful -consequenoes of apos- 
tasy. 

Keverthelesa, among those Frenchmen who 
had received the word of God were found men 
of more intrepid hearts than Pavanne and 
Mazurier. Towards the end of 1523, Leclerc 
settled at Metz, in Lorraine, "and there," 
says Theodore fieza, "he acted on the ex- 
ample of St. Paul, who,, while labouring at 
Corinth as a tent-maker, persuaded both the 
Jews and the Greeks."**** Leclerc, while pur- 
suing his industry as a wool-comber, instruct^ 
ed those of his own condition; and among 
these last there had been several instances of 
real conversion. Thus did this humble arti- 
san lay the foundations of a chureh which 
:ifterwards became celebrated. 

But at Metz, Leclere did not stand alone, 
^mong the ecclesiastics of that city was one 
John UkftteLain, an Augustine monk of Tour- 
nay, and doctor of thM>logy, who had been 
brought to the knowledge of God through his 
acquaintance with the Augustines of Antwerpi^^ 
ChStelain had gainecf Uie reverence of the 
people b}r the strictness of his morals;**^ and 
the doctrine of Christ, when preached by 
him, attired in cope and stole, appeared less 
strange to the inhabitants of Metz than when 
it prc^eeded from the lips of a poor artisan, 
laying aside the comb with which he carded 
his wool, to take up and explain a French 
version of the Gospels. 

By the active zeal of these two men, the 
light of evanfirelical truth began to be diffused 
throughout the city. A very devout woman 
named Toussaint, one of the middle class of 
the people, had a son called Peter, with 
whom, m the hours of his childish sports, 
she would often speak of serious things. 
£very one, even to the humblest, lived then 
in expectation of some e^ttraordinary event 
One day the child was amusing himself in 
riding on a stick, in a room where his mother 
-was conversing with some friends on the 
things of God, when she said, in a voice of 
emotion, "Antichrist will soon come with 
great power, and will destroy such as shall 
have oeen converted by the preaching of 
Elias."** These words being trequently re- 
peated, arrested the attention of the child, 
and he afterwards recalled them. At the 
time when the doctor of theology and the 
-wool-comber were engaged in preaching the 
Gospel at Metz, Peter Toussaint was jpown 
ap. His relations and friends, wondering at 
his precocious genius, conceived the hope of 
Hoeing him in an exalted station in the 
Church. An uncle on his father's side was 
primider, or head of the chapter of Metz. *^ 
The cardinal John of Lorraine, son of Duke 
Rene, who kept a large establishment, ex- 
pressed much regard for ikeprimicier and his 



nephew, the latter of whom, notwithstandkig 
his youth, had just before obtained a prebend, 
when his attention was drawn to the study of 
the Gospel. Why may not the preaching of 
Ch&talain and Leclerc be that of Eliast It is 
true. Antichrist is everv where arming against 
it Bat what matter! "Let us," said he, 
" lift up our heads, looking to the Lord, who 
will come and will not tarry.""® The light of 
truth was beginning to find entrance among 
the principal families of Metz. The knight 
Esch, an intimate friend of the primieier^ at 
dean, and much respected, had been recently 
converted.*** The friends of the Gospel were 
rejoicing in this event :— Pierre was accus- 
tomed to tenn him " our worthy master the 
knight ;" adding with noble candour, " if we 
may be allowed to call any man master on 
earth."*« 

Thus Metz wns about to become a focus 
of light when the rash zeal of Leclerc ab- 
ruptly arrested its slow but sure progress, and 
excited a commotion which threatened ruin 
to the infant church. The populace of Metz 
had continued to observe their accustomed su- 
perstitions, and Leclerc's spirit was stirred 
within him at the sight of the city almost 
wholly given to idolatry. One of their high 
festivals drew nigh. About a lea^e distant 
from the city stood a chapel enclosing statuev 
of the Virgin and of the most venerated saints 
of the surrounding country, whither the peo- 
ple of Metz were m the habit of resorting in 
pilgrimage on a certain day in the year, to 
worship these images and obtain the pardon 
of their aims. 

On the eve of this festival the pious and 
the courageous spirit of Leclerc was deeply- 
agitated. Had not God said-— ^* TAou shait 
not bow down 1o their gods^ but thou shall uit»^ 
ly overthrow them, and quite break down their 
images^'* 1 Exodus xx. 4 ; xxiii. 24. Leclero 
understood the words as addressed to himself, 
and without conferring with ChAtelain, Esclu 
or any of those whom he may have expected 
would dissuade him, quitted tbp city, and ap- 
proached the chapel. There he collected his 
thoughts as he sat silently before these sta* 
tues. As yet the way was open to him to re* 
tire; but to-morrow.— in a few hours — the en- 
tire population of a city, which ought to be 
worshipping God alone, will be bowing be- 
fore these blocks of wood and stone. A strug- 
gle ensued in the heart of the humble wool- 
carder, similar to that which was so often en- 
dured in the hearts of the early Christians. 
What si^ified the difference, that here it 
was the images of the saints of the neigh- 
bouring country, and not of heathen gods 
and goddesses--did not the worship rendered 
to these images belong of right to God alone t 
Like Polyeucte before the idols of the temple, 
his heart shuddered and his courage was 
roused: 

Ne perdons plus le temps, le sacrifice est pr^t, 
A lions y du vrai Dieii soatenir Tinieret ; 
AUons fouler nux pieds ce foudre ridicule 
DoDi arme un bois pourri ce peuple trop cr^dule; 
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AHonsen 6clairer ravenglementfttal, 
AUons briser ces dimu de pisrre et de m6tal ; 
Abandonnons nos joura, k cette ardeur oelesto'- 
Faisona triompher Dieu; qu'il diapoee du reste. 
CameUUt Polytuete* 

Leclerc accordingly roee from his seat, and 
approaching the imaeea, removed them, and 
broke them, in his holy indignation scattering 
the fraffinents before the altar. He did not 
donbt that this action was by special inspira^ 
tion of the spirit of the Lord, and Theoidore 
Beza was of the same judgment^ This done 
Leclerc returned to Metz, re-entering it at 
day-break, and noticed only a few persons at 
the moment of his passing the gate of the 
city.*** 

Meanwhile all Were in motion in the ancient 
city of Metz. The bells rang, the various 
religious bodies mustered, and die entire popu- 
lation, headed by the priests and monks, left 
the ci^, reciting prayers and chanting hymns 
to the saints whom they were on their way to 
worship. Grosses and banners went forward 
in orderly procession, and drums and instru* 
ments of music mingled with the hymns of 
Ifae faithful. After an hour's march, the pro- 
cession reached the place of pilerimage. But 
what was the astonishment of the pnests, 
when advancing with censers in hand, they 
beheld the images they had come to worship 
mutilated, and their fragments strewed upon 
the earth. They drew back appalled,— and 
announced to the crowd of worshippers the 
flacrilege that had been committed. Instantly 
the hymns were hushed— the music stopped 
—the banners were lowered, and agitation 
pervaded the assembled multitude. Canons, 
curates, and monks, laboured still further to 
inflame their anger and excited them to search 
out the guilty person, and require that he 
should be put to death.^ A shout was raised 
on all sides. ** Death — Death to the sacri* 
legions wretch." They returned in haste and 
disorder to the city. 

Leclerc was known io all; several times 
he had been heard to call the images idoh ; 
moreover he had been observed at day-break 
retaming from the direction of the chapeL 
He was apprehended, and at onee confessed 
the fact, at the same time conjurinff the peo- 
ple to worshi}) God alone. But his appeal 
only the more inflamed the race of the multi- 
tude, who would have dragged him to instant 
execution. Placed before his judges, he 
courageously declared that Jesus Chrisir— God 
manifest in the flesh — ought to be the sole 
object of their worship ; and was sentenced 
to be burnt alive ! He was conducted to the 
place of execution. 

Here an awful scene awaited him: his 
persecutors had been devising all that could 
render his suflerings more dreadful. At the 
scaffold they were engaged heating pincers, 
as instruments of their cruelty. Leclerc 
heard with calm composure the savage yells 



• PoTyeucte, bv P. Comcille. What many ad- 
mire in poetry I they pass condemnation on in his- 
tory. 



of monks and people. They began by cut- 
ting off his right hand; then taking up the 
red-hot pincers, they tore away his nose; af 
ter tiiiis, with the same instnunent they lace- 
rated his arms, and having thus mangled him 
in many places, they ended by applying the 
burnings to his brea8ts.*<^All the while that 
the cruelty of his enemies was venting itself 
on his body, his soul was kept in perfect 
peace. He ejaculated solemnly,*'' — ^Thtir 
tdois are silver and goid^ the work tf men^e 
hands. They kave mwUhs^ btd ihty neak not: 
eyea have they, InU they see nott they have ear$f 
but they htar noif ntnei have they, but they 
tmeU not t they hone handsj M they handle not f 
feet have (hey, but they walk not t neither apeak 
they through their throat. They thai make them 
are Hke unto themt to ia every one that truateth 
in them, Israel, trust thou in the Lord.' he 
ia their heh and their shield.*^ The enemies 
were awed by the sight of so much compo- 
sure, — ^believers were confirmed in their faith,** 
and the people, whose indignation had vented 
itself in the nrst burst of anger^ were astonished 
and affected."* Afterundergoing these tortures, 
Leclerc was burned by a slow fire in conform- 
ity to the sentence. Such was the death of 
the first martyr of the Gospel in France. 

But the priests of Metz did not rest there: 
in vain had they laboured to shake the 
fidelity of Chfttelain— '' He is like the deaf 
adder," said they, "he refuses to hear the 
truth."**' He was arrested by the servants of 
the Cardinal of Lorraine, and trensferted to 
the castle of Nommeny. 

After this he was degraded by the officers 
of the bishop, who stripped him of his vest^ 
ments, and scraped the tips of his fingers with 
a piece of broken glass, saying, "Thus do we 
take away the power to sacrifice, consecrate, 
and bless, which thou didst formerly receive 
by the anointing of thy hands."*'* Then throwing 
over him the habit of a layman, they handed 
him over to the secular power, which dooooed 
him to be burnt alive. The fire w^s quickly 
lighted, and the servant of Christ consumed 
in the flames. " Nevertheless," observe the 
historians of the Gallician Church, who, in 
other respects, are loud in commendation of 
these acts of rigour, "Lutheranism spread 
through all the district of Metz." 

From the moment this storm had descended 
on the church of Metz, distress and alarm had 
prevailed in the household of Toussaint. His 
uncle, the dean, without taking an active part 
in the measures resort^ to against Leclerc 
and Chfttelain, shuddered at the thouefat that 
his nephew was one among those people. His 
mother's fears were still more aroused : not a 
moment was to be lost: all who had given ear 
to the evangelic doctrine felt their liMrty and 
lives to be in danger. The blood shed by the 
inquisitors had but increased their thiist for 
more. New scaffolds would ere longbe erect- 
ed : Pierre Toussaint, the knight Eseh, and 
others besides, hastily qottted Metz, and 
sought refuge at Basle. 

Thus violently did the storm of perseentioB 
lage at Meaoz and at Metz. Repulsed firom 
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the northern pTOTiiK5e6, the Gospel fot a while 
seemed to ^ve way ; bat the Reforniation did 
bat change its ground, and the soath^eastem 
proyinees became the basis and theatre of the 
movement. 

Faiel, who had retired to the foot ef the 
Alps, was labouring actively in his work. It 
was a small thing to him to enjoy in the bo- 
som of his family the sweets of domestic life. 
The report of the events that had taken place 
at Meaux and at Paris had communieated a 
degree of terror to his brothers ; but a secret 
influence attracted them toward those new and 
wondrous truths which their brothex William 
was in the habit of dwelling upon. The latter, 
with all the earnestness of his character, be- 
sought them to be converted to the Gospel;'*' 
and Daniel, Walter, and Claude were at length 
won over to that God whom their brother de- 
clared to them. Thev did not at first relin- 
quish the worship of their . forefathers, bat 
when persecution arose, they boldly suffered 
the loss of friends, property, and country, for 
the liberty to worship Christ.*** 

The brothers of Luther and Zwingle do not 
appear to have been so decidedly converted to 
the Gospel. The Reformation in France had 
from its outset a peouliarly domestic charac- 
ter. 

FarePs exhortations were not confined to 
his brothers. He made known the truth to 
bis relatives and friends at Gap and its vioini- 
ty. It would even appear, if we give credit 
to one manascrint, that, availing himself of 
the friendship of^ certain ecclesiastics, he be- 
gan to preach the Gospel in some of the 
churches ; bat other authorities affirm that he 
did not at this time occupy the pulpit.'^ How- 
ever that may ho, the opinions he professed 
were noised abroad, and both priests and peo- 
ple insisted that he should be silenced : 
** What new and stranse heresy is this V said 
they ; '< how can we think that all the prac- 
tices of devotion are useless ? The man is 
neither monk nor priest : he has no business 
to preach."** 

It was not long before the whole of the 
authorities, civil and ecclesiastical, were com- 
bined against Farcl. It was sufficiently evi- 
dent that he was acting with that sect which 
was everywhere spoken against. **Let us 
cast out from amongst us," cried they, ^ this 
firebrand of discord." Farel was summoned 
before the judges, roughly handled, and forci- 
bly expelled the city."** 

Yet he did not forsake his coantry,^-«-the 
open plains and villages,— the banks of the 
Durance,— -of the Guisanne,— of the Isere,— 
was there not many a soul in those localities 
that stood in need of the Gospel t and if he 
should run any risk, were not those forests, 
caverns, and steep rocks, which had been the 
familiar haunts of his childhood, at hand to 
afford him their shelter 1 He began therefore 
to traverse the country, preaching in private 
dwellings and secluded meadows, and retiring 
for shelter to the woods and overhanging tor- 
rents.**^ It was a training by which God was 
preparing him for other tnalss *• Crosses, per- 



secutions, and the lying-in-walt of Satan, of 
which I had intimation, were not wanting," 
said he; ** they were even much more than I 
could have home in my own strength, but God 
is my father: He has ministered, and will 
for ever minister tomeall needful strength."**' 
Very many of the inhabitants of these coun^ 
tries received the truth from his lips; and 
thus the same persecution that drove Farel 
from Paris and Meaux was the means of dif- 
fusing the Reformation in the countries of the 
Saone, the Rhone, and the Alps. In all ages, 
it has been found that they who have been 
scattered abroad, have gone everywhere preach" 
ing the word cf God^ (Acts Viii.) 

Among the Frenchmen who were at this 
time gained over to the Gospel, was a Dauphin- 
ese gentleman, the Knight Anemond de Coct, 
the younffer son of the auditor of Coct, the 
lord of Chatelard. Active, ardent, truly pious, 
and opposed to the generally received venera- 
tion of relics, processions and clergy, Ane- 
mond readily received the evangelic doctrine, 
and was soon entirely devoted to it. He could 
not patiently endnre the formality that reign- 
ed around him, and it was his wish to see all 
the ceremonies of the Church abolished. The 
religion of the heart, the inward worship of 
the Spirit, was everything in his estimation : 
** Never," said he, " has my mind found any 
rest in externals. The sura of Christianity 
is in that text,— 'John truly baptized with 
water, but ye shall be baptized with the Holy 
Ghost.' We most become'newcreatures."**** 

Coct, endued with the vivacity of his nation, 
spoke and wrote one day in French, the next 
in Latin. He read and quoted Donatus, 
Thomas Aquinas, Juvenal, and the Bible I 
His style was brief,*and marked by abrupt 
transitions. Ever restless, he would present 
himself wherever a door seemed to be open to 
the Gospel, or a famous teacher was to be 
heard. His cordiality won the affection of 
all his acquaintances. ** He is a man of dis- 
tinction, both for his birth and his learning," 
observed Zwingle, at a later period, ** but yet 
more distinguished for his piety and' obliging 
disposition."*^ Anemond is a sort of type of 
many Frenchmen of the Reformed opinions : 
vivacity, simplicity, a zeal which passes 
readily into imprudence,— such are the quali- 
ties often recurring among those of his coun- 
trymen who have embraced the Gospel. Bat 
at the very opposite extreme of the French 
character, we behold the grave aspect of Cal- 
vin, serving as a weighty counterpoise to the 
light step of Coct. Calvin and Anemond are 
as tlie two poles between whom the religions 
world of France revolves.. 

No sooner had Anemond received from 
Farel the knowledge of Jesus Christ than he 
set about winning souls to that doctrine of 
M spirit and life.""* His father was no .more. 
His elder brother,— of a stem and haughty 
temper,-— disdainfully repulsed his advances. 
Laurent,-«the youngest of the family, and af- 
fectionately attached to him, — seemed but 
half to enter into the understandingr of his 
words, and Anemond, disappomtea in his 
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own family, turned hie activity in another di- 
rection. 

Hitherto it was among the laity only that 
this awakening in Dauphiny had been known. 
Farel, Anemond, and their friends, wished 
much to see a priest taking the lead in the 
movement, which promised to make itself 
felt throughout the Alps. There dwelt at 
Grenoble a curate, — a minorite, by name 
Pierre de Sebville, famed for the eloquence of 
his preaching, right-minded and simple, — 
^* conferring not with flesh and blood,'* — and 
whom Go<n by gradual process, was drawing 
to the knowledge of Himself.*'* It was not 
long before Sebville wae brought to the ac- 
knowledgment that there is no unerring 
Teacher save the word of the Lord ; and, re- 
linquishinjr such teaching as rests only on the 
witness or men, he determined in bis heart to 
preach a Gospel, at once ^* clear, pure, and 
toly."*" These three words exhibit the com- 
plete character of the Reformation. Coct and 
rarel rejoiced to hear this new preacher of 
Grace raising hie powerful voice in their 
country; and they concluded that their own 
presence would thenceforth be less neces- 
sary. 

The more the awakening spread, the more 
Tiolently did opposition arise. Anemond, 
longing to* know more of Luther, Zwingle, 
and of the countries which had been the birth- 
place of the Reformation, — and indignant at 
&iding the Gospel rejected by his own coun- 
trymen, resolved to bid farewell to his coun- 
try and family. He made his will,^-settling 
his property, then in the hands of his elder 
brother, the lord of Cbatelard, on his brother 
Laurent.* This done, he quitted Dauphiny 
and France, and passing over, with impetu- 
ous haste, countries which were then not tra- 
versed without much difficulty, he went 
through Switzerland, and scarcely stopping 
at Basle, arrived at Wittemberg, where Lu- 
ther then was. It was shortly af\er the second 
diet at Nuramberg. The French* gentleman 
accosted the Saxon Doctor with nis accus- 
tomed vivacity,— spoke with enthusiastic 
warmth concerning the Gospel,-^and dwelt 
largely on the plans he had formed for the 
propagation of the truth. The grave Saxon 
smiled as he listened to the southern imagi- 
nation of the speaker; and Luther, who had 
some prejudices against the national character 
of the French,"*— was won and carried away 
by Anemond. The thought that this gentle- 
man had made the journey from France to 
Wittemberg, for the Gospel's sake, affected 
him."5" Certainly," remarked the Reformer 
to his friends, " that French knight is an ex- 
cellent man, and both learned and pious: "*'^ 
and Zwingle formed a similar opinion of him. 

Anemond having seen what had been ef- 
fected by the agency of Luther and Zwingle, 
imagined tliat if they would but take in hand 
France and Savoy, nothing could stand against 



• "My brother Anemond Coct, when setting 
forth from this country, made me his heir." (MS. 
Letters in the Library at Neufchfttel.) 



them; and accordingly, failing to persuade 
them to remove thither, he earnestly desired 
of them that, at least, they would write. He 
particularly besought Luther to address a let- 
ter to Charles Duke of Savoy, brother of 
Louisa and of Philibert, and uncle to Francis 
the First and Margaret. "That prince," ob- 
served he to Luther, ** is much drawn to piety 
and true religion, and he takes pleasure in 
conversing concerning the Reformation with 
certain persons at his court.^^He is just the 
one to enter into your views,— for his motto 
is, * Nihil detat timeniibua Deum ,•'• and that 
is your own maxim. Assailed alternately by 
the Empire and by France, humbled, broken 
in spirit, and conunually in danger, his heart 
knows its need of God and His grace : all be 
wants is to be impelled to action : once gain- 
ed over to the Gospel, his influence would be 
immense in Switzerland, Savoy, and France. 
Pray write to him." 

Luther was a thorough German, and would 
not have been at ease beyond the frontier of 
his own nation. Yet, in true catholicity of 
heart, his hand was immediately put out 
where he recognised brethren ; and wherever 
a word might be spoken with effect, he took 
care to make it heard. Sometimes on the 
same day he would write letters to countries 
separated by the widest distances, — as the 
Netherlands, Savoy, Livonia. 

** Assuredly,'* he answered Anemond, " a 
love for the Gospel is a rare and inestimable 
jewel in a prince's crown."*^And he pro- 
ceeded to write to the Duke a letter which 
Anemond probably canied with him as far as 
Switzerland. 

" I beg vour Highnesses pardon," wrote 
Luther, " if I, a poor and unfriended monk, 
venture to address you; or rather I would 
ask of your Highness to ascribe this boldness 
of mine to the pory of the Gospel,— for I can- 
not see that glorious light arise and shine in 
any quarter, without exulting at the si^ht. . . . 
My hope is, that my Lord Jesus Christ may 
win over many souls by the power of your 
Serene Highnesses example. Therefore it is 
I desire to instruct you in our teaching. We 
believe that the very beg^inning of salvation 
and the sum of Christianity consists in faith 
in Christ, who, by his blood alone, — and not 
by any works of ours,— has put awa^ Sin, 
and destroyed the power of death. We be- 
lieve that this faith is God's gifl, formed in 
our hearts by the Holy Spirit, and not at- 
tained by any effort of our own;— for faith is 
a principle of life, begetting man spiritually, 
and making him a new creature."*^ 

Luther passed thence to the effects of faith, 
and showed that it was not possible to be 
possessed of that faith without the superstruc- 
ture of false doctrine and human merits,— 
built up so laboriously by the Church,— being 
at once swept away, " If Grace," said he, 
^^ is the purchase of Christ's blood, it follows 

• "They that fear God shall want no good 
thing.'* (liist. Gen. de la Maison de Savoie par 
Guicheuon, ii. p. 2Sd.) 
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that it is not the pnrehaee of works of ours. 
Hence the whole train of works of all the 
cloisters in the world are, — for this pucpose, 
^useless; and such institutions should be 
abolished, as opposed to the blood of Jesus 
Christ, and as leading men to trust in their 
own good works. Ingrafted in Christ, no- 
thing remains for us but to do good; beoause 
being become good trees, we ought to give 
proof of it by bearing good fruits." 

** Gracious Prince and Lord," said Luther, 
in conclusion : '^ May your Highness, having 
made so happy a beginning, help to spread 
this doctrine, — ^not by the sword, which would 
be ahinderance to the Gospel ,i-«but by invitiM 
to your states teachers who preach the Word. 
It is by the breath of His moi:tth that Jesus 
will destroy Antichrist; so that, as Daniel 
describes, he may be broken without hand. 
Therefore, most Serene Prince, let your Hiffh 
ness cherish that spark that has been kindled 
in your heart. Let a flame go forth from the 
bouse of Savoy, as onoe from the house of 
Joseph.*" May all France be as stubble before 
that fire. May it burn, blaze, purify ,*~that 
so that renowned kingdom may truly take the 
title of ^Moat Christian^* — which it has hith- 
erto received only in reward of blood shed in 
the cause of Antichrist." 

Thus did Luther endeavour to diffuse the 
Gospel in France. We have no means of 
knowing the effect of this letter on the Prince ; 
but we do not find that he ever gave signs of 
a wish to detach himself from Rome. In 
1523, he requested Adrian VI. to be god- 
father to his first-born son; and at a later 
period, we find the Pope promising him a 
cardinaPs hat for his second son. Anemond, 
after making an efifort to be admitted to see 
the court aiw Elector of Saxony,"* and, for this 
purpose, providing himself with a letter from 
Luther, returned to Basle, more than ever re- 
solved to risk his life in the cause of the Gos- 
pel. In the ardour of his purpose he would 
have roused the entire nation. ^' All that I 
am, or ever can be," said he,—" All I have or 
ever can have, it is my earnest desire to de- 
vote to the glory of God."*« 

At Basle, Anemond found his countryman 
Farel. The letters of Anemond had excited 
in him a great desire to be personally ac- 

Jiuainted with the Swiss and German Re- 
ormera. Moreover, Farel felt the need of a 
sphere in which his activity might be more 
freely put forth. He accordingly quitted 
France, which already offered only the scaf- 
fold to tlie preachers of a pure Gospel. 
Taking by-paths, and hiding in the woods, 
he wiUi difficulty escaped out of the hands 
of his enemies. Often had he mistaken 
the direction in which his route lay. "God," 
observes he, "designs, by my helpless- 
ness in these little matters, to teach me 
how helpless I am in greater things."*® At 
length he entered Switzerland, in the beain- 
ning of 15:M. There he was destinea to 
spend his life in the service of the Gospel : 
and then it was that France began to pour 
into Switzerland those noble heralds of the 



Gospel who were to seat the Reformation in 
Romane Switzerland, and communicate to it 
a new and powerful impulse throughout and 
far beyond the limits of the confederated 
cantons. 

The catholicity of the Reformation is a 
beautiful character in its history. The Ger- 
mans pass into Switzerland-^the French into 
Germany— -and, at a somewhat later period, 
we see the English and the Scotch passing to 
the Continent, and the Continental teachers 
to Great Britain. The Reformations of the 
several countries take their rise independently 
of each other ; but as soon as they look around 
them, their hands are held out to each other. 
To them there is one Faith, one Spirit, one 
Lord. It is aa error to treat the history of 
the Reformation in connection with any sin* 
^le country : the work was one and tlie same 
in all lands; and the Protestant Churches 
were from the very beginning, a " whole 
body fitly joined together." £ph. iv. 16. 

Certain persons who had fled from Fiance 
and Lorraine, at this time, formed in the city 
of Basle a French Church, whose members 
had escaped from the scaffold. These per- 
sons had spread the report of LefeVre, Farel^ 
and the events that had occurred at Meaux ; 
and when Farel entered Switzerland he was 
already known as one of the iqpst fearless 
heralds of the truth. 

He was immediately introduced to (Eco- 
lampadius, who, some time before this, had 
returned to Basle, Seldom does it happen 
that two characters more opposite are brought 
together. (Ecolampadius charmed by his geof^ 
tleness ; Farel carried away his hearers by his 
earnestness ; but from the moment they met, 
these two men felt themselves one in heart ^^ 
It resembled the first meeting of L'uther and 
Melanothon. (Ecolampadius bade him wel- 
come, gave him an apartment in his house, 
received him at his table, and introduced him 
to his friends ; and it was not long before the 
learning, piety, and courage of the yoiing 
Frenchman won the hearts of his new friends* 
Pellican, Imelia, Wolf hard, and others of the 
preachers of Basle, were fortified in their faith 
by the energy of his exhortations. (Ecolam- 
padius was just then suffering under depres- 
sion of spirits :— >* Alas," he wrote to Zwin^ 
gle, " it is in vain I preach ; I see no hope of 
any effect being produce-d. Perhaps amonur 
the 'rurka I might succeed better.'^"* " Oh," 
added he, sighing, " I ascribe the failure to 
myself alone." But the more he saw of Fa- 
re!, the more his heart felt encouragement; 
and the courage he derived from the French- 
man laid the ground of an undying affection* 
" Dear Farel," said he to him, "I trust the 
Lord will make ours a friendship for all eter- 
nity; and if we are parted below, our joy will 
only be the greater when we shall be sfathered 
in presence of Christ in the heavens?'"* Pious 
ana affecting thoughts. The coming of Farel 
was evidently help from above. 

But whilst the Frenchman took delight in 

' the society of (Ecolampadius, he drew back 

with, cool independence from a man at whose 
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feet the pxineipal nft^ns of Chnstendom paid^ 
homage. Tk« prince of scholars, the man 
whose smile and words were objects of gene- 
ral ambition, the teacher of that ajTe — Eras- 
mus, was passed over hj Farel. The young 
Dauphineae had declined to pay his respects 
to the venerated philosopher of Rotterdam— 
havin? no relish for those who are never more 
than half-hearted for truth, and who in the 
clear understanding of the consequences of 
error, are nevertheless full of allowances for 
those who propagate it. Accordingly, we 
have in Fare! that decision which has become 
one of the distinguishing characters of the 
Reformation in France, and in those cantons 
of Switzerland bordering on France— charac- 
ters which have been by some deemed stiff- 
ness, exclusiveness, and intolerance. A con- 
troversy had commenced between Erasmus 
and Lefevre, arising out of the commentaries 
put forth by the latter; and in all companies, 
parties were divided for the one and against 
the- other.^ Farel had unhesitatingly ranged 
himself on the side of his teacher. But that 
which chiefly roused his indignation was the 
cowardly course pifrsued by the philosopher 
toward the evangelical party ;— Erasmus's 
doors were closed against them. That being 
the case, Farel will not enter them ! To him, 
this was felt to be no loss ; convinced as he 
was that the very ground of a true theology, 
the piety of the heart, was wanting to Eras- 
mus. " Frobenius^s toife knows more of the- 
ology than he does," remarked Farel ; and 
stung by the intelligence that Erasmus had 
written to the Pope, advising him how to set 
about *' extinguishing the spread of Luther- 
anism,'***bepublicly declared that Erasmus 
was endeavouring to sUfle the Gospel. 

This independence of young Farel disturb- 
^ the composure of the man of learning. 
Princes, kings, learned men, bishops, priests, 
and men of the world, all were ready to ofibr 
him tlie tribute of their, admiration. Luther 
himself had treated him with respect, so far 
as he was personally mixed up in this con- 
troversy; and this Dauphineae, a nameless 
refugee, ventured to brave his power. So 
insolent a freedom caused Erasmus more an- 
noyance than the homage of the world at 
large could give him joy ; and hence he lost 
no opportunity of venting his spite against 
Farel. Moreover, in assailing him, he con- 
tributed to clear himself, in the judgment of 
the Roman Catholics, of the suspicion of he- 
resy. '* I never met with such a liar, such a 
restless seditious spiritas thatman,"*** observ- 
ed he ; ** his heart is full of vanity, and his 
tongue charged with malice.'"* But the anger 
of Erasmus did not stop at Farel ; it was di- 
rected against all the Frenchmen who had 
sought refuge at Basle, and whose frankness 
and decision were an offence to him. They 
paid evidently no respect to persons; and 
wherever the truth was not frankly confessed, 
they took no notice of the man, how great 
soever his genius might be. Wanting, per- 
haps« in the graciousness of the Gospel, there 
waa in their faithfulness that which reminds i 



one of the prophets of old : and it is truly de- 
lightftd to contemplate men who stand erect 
before that to which the world bowa down. 
Erasmus, astoniahed by this lofty disdain, 
complained of it in all companies. *^ What 
mean we," wrote he to Melancthon, "to re- 
ject pontiffs and bishops, only to submit to 
the insolence of more cruel ragamufiin tyrants 
and madmen; for such it is Uiat France has 
given us.'"** "There are some Frenchmen," 
he wrote to the Pope's secretary, (at the same 
time sending him his book on Free Will,) 
"who are £ven more insane then the €rer- 
mans themselves. They have ever on their 
lips these fiveword«: Gospel^ Ward of God, 
Faithy Christy Holy Spirit j and yet I doubt 
not but that it is the spirit of Satan that urges 
themon."'"Inplace of Farellus he often wrote 
Fallicua^ thus designating as a cheat and de- 
ceiver one of the most ^ank-hearted men of 
his age. 

The rage and anger of Erasmus were at 
their hei^t, when information, arrived that 
Farel had termed him a Balaam, Farel 
thought that Erasmus, like that prophet, was 
(perhaps unconsciously) swayea by gifts to 
curse the people of God. The man of learn- 
ing, no longer able to restrain himself, resolved 
to chastise the daring Dauphinese: and one 
day, when Farel was discussing certain topics 
of Christian doctrine with some friends, in 
the presence of Erasmus, the latter rudely in- 
terrupted him with the question, — ^^ On what 
ground do you call me Balaam ?""" Farel, who 
was at first disconcerted by the abruptness of 
the question, soon recovered himself, and made 
answer that it was not he who had given him 
that name. Being pressed to say who it was, 
he mentioned Du Slot of Lyons, who like him- 
self had sought refuge at Basle.''* "Perhaps 
he may have made use of the expression," re« 
plied Erasmus, ^ but it is yourself who taught 
it him.** Then ashamed to have lost his tem- 
per, he hastily changed the subject: — ^ Why 
is it," asked he, ** that you assert that we are 
not to invoke the saints t Is it because Holy 
Scripture does not enjoin the practice t" — ^*' It 
is," answered the Frenchman. " Well," said 
the' man of learning, *«I call on you to show 
from Scripture that we should invoke the Holy 
Ghost 1" Farel gave this clear and solid an- 
swer : " If He be God, we must invoke Him."** 
'*! dropt the conversation," said Erasmus, 
" for the night was closing in.'** From that 
time, whenever Farel's name came under his 
pen, the opportunity was taken to represent 
him as a hateful person, on every account to 
be shunned. The Reformer's letters are, on 
the contrary, marked by moderation as regards 
Erasmus. Even in those most constitution- 
ally hasty, the Gospel is a more gracious thing 
than Philosophy. 

The Evangelic doctrine had already many 
friends in Basle, in the town-council, and 
among the people ; but the Doctore and tho 



* Omissa disputatione, nam immioebat nox. 
(Ibid.) We have only BniBmus's account of this 
conversation ; he bimself reports that Farel gave 
a very different account of iu 
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VlK^veni^F opposed it totbe ntmost of their 

£>wer. Gicalaiiipadias and Stor, pa/Btor at 
iestady had maintained cextain theses against 
them. Farel thought it well |o assert in 
Switzerland also the-great miaxim of the Evan- 
|elic school d Paris and of MeaaiE,--Go<r< 
IVord it aU-wfficienL He reijnested permis- 
sion of the University to maintain some theseis, 
•— *'the rather," he modestly added, '*to be 
reproved if I am in error, than to teach others.''^'^ 
But the University refused its permission. 

Farel then appealed to the Council, and the 
Council issued public notice, that a ChriBtian 
man, by name William Faiel, having, by 
the inspiration of the Holy Spirit, prepared 
certain articles conformable to the Gospel, 
leave was given him to maintain the same in 
Latin.'^ The University forbade all priests 
and students to be present at the conference, 
and the Council met the prohibition by one of 
an opposite tenor. 

The following an some of the thirteen pror 
pomtiona that vkni put forth :•— 

*^ Christ has left 08 the most perfect rule of 
Hfe ; no one can lawfully take away, or add 
any thinff thereto.*^ 

^ To shape our lives by any other precepts 
than those of Christ l^s direetly to im- 
piety." 

^ The true ministiy of priests is to attend 
only to the ministry of the Word; and for 
them there is no higher dignity." 

** To take from the ceriainiy of the Gospel 
of Christ is to destroy it." 

*«He who thinks to be justified by any 
strengrth or merits of his own, and not hyfaitk^ 
puts himself in the place of God." 

** Jesus Christ, who is head over all things, 
is our polar star, and the only guide we ought 
to fbllow.">« 

Thus did this native of France stand up at 
Basle.^'^A child of the mountains of Danphmy, 
brought up at Paris, at the feet of Lefevre^ 
thus boldly proclaimed in the celebrated Swiss 
University, and in presence of Erasmus, the 
mat principles of the Reformation. Two 
leading ideias pervaded FarePs thesee^ — ^the 
one involved a return to the Scripture, the 
other a return to the Faith,-^wo movements 
distinctly condemned by tiie Papacy at the 
beginning of the eighteenth century as here- 
tical and impious, in the celebrated ooastitu- 
tion Umgenika^ and which, ever closely con- 
nected with each other, in Tealiiv overturn the 
whole of the Papal system. If Faith in Christ 
is the beginning and end of Christianity, the 
word of Christ, and not the voice of the Church 
is that to which we most adhere. Nor is this 
all ; for if Faith unites in one the souls of be- 
lievers, what signifies an external -bond 1 Can 
that holy union depend for its existence on 
CTOziers, balls, or tiaras t Faith knits to- 
gether in spiritual and true oneness all those 
in whose hearts it has taken up its abode. 
Thus at one blow disappeared the triple de- 
lusion of human deservings, traditions of men, 
and simulated unity. And these compose the 
sum of Roman Catholicism. 

The discussioa was opened in Latin.^ Farel 



And OBcolampadiss stated and established 
their articles, calling repeatedly upon those 
who differed from them to make answer ; hot 
none answered to the call. The sophists, as 
CScolampadius terms them, boldly denied 
them»^**out from their skulking corners. The 
people, therefore, began to look with contempt 
upon the cowardice of their pnesis, and learn- 
ed to despise their tyranny.^ 

Thns did Farel take his stand among thd 
defenders of the Reformation. So much learn- 
ing and piety rejoiced the hearts of observers, 
and already more signal victories were look«l 
forward to.— ^ He is singly more than a match 
for all the Sorbonne put toffether,"''"eaidthey. 
His openness, sincerity, ana candour, charmed 
alL^fiut Ia the very height of his activity he 
did not forget that every mission must begin 
at oar own souls. The mild GScolampadius 
made with the earnest-hearted Farel an agree* 
ment, by which they mutually engaged to ex« 
ercise themselves in humility and gentleness 
in their familiar intercourse. Thus on the 
very field of contention were these courageous 
men en^ed in composing their souls to peace. 
->»The impetuous zeal o£ Luther and of Farel 
were not unfrequently necessary virtoes ; for 
a degree of effort is required to move society 
and recast the Church. In our days we are 
very apt to forget this truth, which then was 
acknowledged by men of the mildest charao* 
ter. '* Some there are," said CEcolompadias to 
Luther, in introducing Farel to him, ** vrho 
would moderate his zeal against the opposers 
of the truth; but I cannot help discernin|r in 
that S9me zeal a wonderful virtue, 9nd which, 
if but well directed, is not less needed tba« 
gentleness itself. ""^ Posterity has ratified the 
judgment ef CEcolampadius. 

In the month of May, 15d4, Farel, with 
some friends from Lyons, repaired to Schaff- 
hausen, Zurich, and Constance. ZwingJe 
and Myconius welcomed with the liveliest 
joy the French refugee^ and Farel never forgot 
the kindness of that welcome. But on his 
return to Basle he found Erasmus and others 
of his enemies at work, and received an order 
to quit the city. His friends loudly express* 
ed their displeasure at this stretch of autho* 
rity— but in vain, and he was driven from that 
Swiss territory which was even then regarded 
as an asylum for signal misfortunes^— ** Such 
is our hospitality !" ejaculated (Ecolampadiu^ 
in indignation : '* We are a people like unto 
Sodom."** 

At Basle, Farel had contracted a close 
friendship with the knight D'Bsch — ^the latter 
resolved to bear him company, and they set 
forth, provided by CEcolampadius with letters 
for Capito and Luther, to whom the doctor of 
Basle commended Farel as the same William 
who had laboured so abundantly in the work 
of God.*" At Strasburg, Farel formed an inti- 
macy with Capito, Bucer, and Hedio-^but 
we have no account of his having gone to 
Wittemberg. 

When God withdraws his servants from 
the field of eombatt it is commonly that they 
may be again brought forward in increased 
3M 
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strength and more completely armed for the 
conflict. Farel and his companions from 
MeauY, from Metz, from Lyons, and from 
Dauphiny, driven by persecution from France, 
had been tempered with new firmness in 
Switzerland and in Germany, in the society 
of the early Reformers ; and now, like sol- 
diers scattered bv the first charge of the enemy, 
but instantly collecting again their force, tJiey 
"were about to turn round and go forward in 
the name of the Lord. Not only on the 
frontiers, but in the interior of France, the 
friends of the Gospel were beginning to take 
courage. The sigfnal was made— the com- 
batants were arming for the assault— >the word 
was given. ** Jesus, his truth and grace*'— 
a word of more power than the clang of arms 
in the tug of war, filled all hearts with enthu- 
siasm, and all gave omen of a campaign 
pregnant with new victories and new and 
more wide-spreading calamities. 

Montbeliard at this time stood in need of a 
labourer in the Gospel. Duke Ulric of Wur- 
temberg— -young, impetuous and cruel — hav- 
ing been dispossessed of his hereditary states 
in 1519 by the Suabian league, had retired to 
that province^ his last remaining possession. 
In Switzerland he became acquainted with 
the Reformers. His misfortunes had a whole- 
some effect, and he listened to the trath.^ 
CEcolampadius apprized Farel that a door 
was opened at Montbeli«rd, and the latter 
secretly repaired to Basle. 

Farel had not regularly ent^ed on the mi- 
nistry of the word ; but at this period of his 
life we see in him all the qualifications of a 
servant of the Lord.** It was not lightly or 
rashly that he entered the service of the 
Church. — "If I considered my own qualifi- 
cations," said he, "I would not have pre- 
sumed to preach, but would have preferred to 
wait till the Lord should send more gifted 
persons.'* But he received at this time three 
several calls. No sooner had he reached 
fiasle than CEcolampadius, moved by the 
wants of France, besought him to give him- 
self to the work there. " Consider," said he, 
>*how little Jesus is made known in their 
language— will you not teach them a little in 
their own dialect, to enable them to under- 
stand the Scriptures."*'OAt the same time the 
inhabitants of Montbeliard invited him among 
them, and lastly, the prince of that country 
gave his assent to the invitation.^" Was not 
this a thrice repeated call from God 1" . . *^ I 
did not see," said he, " how I could refuse to 
aot upon it.^*'It was in obedience to God that 
I complied with it." Concealed in the house 
of (Ecolampadius, little disposed to take the 
responsible post offered to him, and yet con- 
strained to yield to so manifest an indica- 
tion of God's will, Farel undertook the task— 
and CEcolampadius, calling upon the Lord, 
ordained him,'*^givinghim at the same time 
some wise counsels.-—" The more you find 
yourselves inclined to vehemence," said he, 
''the more must you exercise yourself to 
maintain a gentle bearing) — temper year lion 



heart with the softness of the dove.'^^Tbe 
soul of Farel responded to such an appeal. 

Thus Farel,— once the devoted adherent of 
the ancient Church, — was about to enter oo 
the life of a servant of God, and of the Church 
in its renewed youth. I(^ in order to a valid 
ordination, Rome requires the imposition of 
the hands of a bishop deriving uninterrupted 
succession and descent from the Apostles, 
she does so-— because she sets the tradition 
of men above the authority of the word of 
God. Every church in which the supremacy 
of the Word is not acknowledged, must needs 
seek authority from some other source ; — and 
then what more natural than to turn to the 
most revered servants of God, and ask 4^ 
them what we do not know that we have in 
God himself t If we do not speak in the 
name of Jena Christy is it not at least some- 
thing gained to be able to speak 4a the name 
of St. John or of St. Paul I One who has 
with him the voice of .antiquity is indeed 
more than a match for the rationalist, who 
speaJcs only his own thought But Christ's 
minister has yet a hiffher authority. He 
preaches,— not because be is the suooessor of 
St. Chrysostom or St Peter— but because the 
Word which he proclaims is from God. Suo- 
cessional authority,— venerable as it may ap- 
pear,-— is yet no more than a thing of man s 
mvention, in place of God's appointment In 
Farel 's ordination, we see nothing of sncces- 
sionally derived sanction. Nay, more, we do 
not see in it that which becomes the congre- 
gations of the Lord,— among whom every thins 
should be done *^ deeerUit/ tmd in order j"*^ and 
whose God is "not the God ef emfunon.'** In 
his case there was no setting apart by the* 
Church ; but then extraordinary emergencies 
justify extraordinary measures. At this 
eventful period, God himself was interposing, 
and Himself ordaining, by marvellous dis- 
pensations, those whom he called to bear a 
part in the regeneration of society ; aod thai 
was an ordination that abundantly compen- 
sated for the absence of the Chareh's seal. 
In Farel's ordination we see the unchanging 
word of God, intrusted to a man of God, to 
bear it to the world ; — ^the calling of God and 
of the people, and the consecration of the 
heart— And perhaps no minister of Rome ot 
of Geneva was ever more lawfully ordained 
for that holy ministry. Fare! took his de- 
parture for Montbeliard, in company with the 
knight D'Esoh. 

Thus did Farel find himself occupying an 
advanced post Behind him were Basle and 
Strasbarg, assisting him by their advice and 
by the productions of their printing presses. 
Before him lay the provinces of Franchecomte, 
Burgundy, Lorraine, Lyons, and other dis- 
tricts of France ; wherein men of God were 
beginning to stand up a^inst error, in the 
thick darxness. He set himself immediately 
to preach Christ,-^exhorting believers not to 
suffer themselves to be tamed aside from the 
Holy Scriptures, either by threatenings or 
artifice. Taking the part long afterwards 
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taken by CaWin on a grander aca^e, Faiel, at 
Montbeltard, was like a general staiioned on 
a height, aurveying, with searching vigilance, 
the field of battle, cheering those who were 
actively engaged, rallying those whom the 
enemy ^8 charge had forc^ lo give way, and 
by hia courage animating those who hung 
back.* firasmas wrote directly to his Ro- 
man Catholic friends, informing them that a 
Frenchman, escaped out of France, was mak- 
ing a great noise in these regions.^^^ 

The efforts of Farel were not without 
effect. People wrote to him : ** On all sides 
seem to multiply men who devote their lives 
to the extension of Christ's kingdom. '^^JPhe 
friends of the Gospel gave thanks to God for 
the daily increasinff brilliancy in which the 
Gospel shone in I* rance.'^^ Gainsayers were 
confounded, and Erasmus, vrntineio the 
bishop of Rochester, observed, — "The/oc- 
tiun is erery day spreading, and has pene- 
trated into Savoy, Lorraine, and France."*** 

For a considerable time Lyons seemed the 
centre of the Evangelic movement in the 
interior, as Basle was of that beyond the 
Irontiere. Francis the First, called to the 
sonth, on an expedition against Charles Y., 
arrived in those conntries, attended by his 
mother and sister, and by his court. MargBr 
ret had with her, in her company, certain 
men who had embraced the Gosneh "The 
rest of her people she left behina," remarks 
a letter written at the time.*'* Whilst under 
the eyes of Francis, 14,000 Swiss, 6,000 
Frenchmen, and 1,500 noble knights, were 
defiling through Lyons, on their way to lepd 
the ImperipJ army that had invaded rrovence, 
and that great city resounded with the clanff 
of arms, the tramp of cavalry, and the souna 
of tnimpefs^^the friends (#the Gospel were 
on their way to the more peaceful trmmphs. 
They were intent on attempting, at Lyons, 
what they had not been able to realise at 
Paris. Remote from the Sorhonne and the 
Parliament, a freer course might be open to 
God^s word. Perhaps the sec<n]d city of the 
kingdom w^as destined to be Ae first wherein 
the Gospel should be received. Was it not 
there that the excellent Peter Waldo had 
begun to make known the divine Word ? Li 
that earlier ase he had roused the national 
mind. Now Uiat God had made all things 
ready to emancipate His church, was there 
not ground to hope for more extensive and 
decisire results 1 Accordingly, the Lyonese, 
who in general were not, it must be confess- 
ed, ** poor men,'' began to handle, with more 
confidence, the " sword of the Spirit, which 
is the word of God.'* . 

Among those about Margaret's person, 
was her almoner, Michel d'Arande. The 
Duchess gave direction that the Gospel 
should be publicly preached in Lyons, and 

* The comparison is in the words of a friend 
who was acquainted with Farel, during; his abode , 
at Montbeliard : — Strenuum et oculatum impera- 
torem, qui iia etiam animum fecias qui in acie 
TPrsantar. (Tossanas Farello, MS. de Neuf- 
cb&tel, 2d Sept. 1524.) 



master Michel boldly proclaimed the pure word 
of God to a numerous auditory,— attracted 
partly by the g^ood tidings, and partly by the 
favour with wmch the preacher and his preach- 
ing were regarded by the sister of their king.**'^ 

Anthony Papillon, a man of cultivated 
mind, an accomplished Latinist, a friend of 
Erasmus, the earliest of his countrymen 
thoroughly instructed in the Gospel, accom« 
panied the Princess.**^ At Margaret's request 
he had translated Luther's tract on the monk's 
vows, " on which account he was often called 
in Question by that vermin of the city of Pa- 
ris,*' remarks Sebville.***But Mar^ret had 
protected the scholar from the eimiity of the 
Sorhonne, and had obtained for him the ap- 
pointment of chief master of requests to the 
Dauphin, with a seat in the Council.^'He 
was almost eoually useful to the Gospel by 
the sacrifices ne made for its cause as oy hia 
great prudence. Yaugrie, s merchant, and 
Anthony Du Blet, a gentleman, and a friend 
of Farel, were the principal persons who 
took part with the Reformation at L^ona. 
The latter, whose activity was untiring, 
served as a sort of connecting link between 
the Christians scattered throoghout those 
countries, and was the medium of their inter- 
course with Basle. The armed bands of 
Francis the First had done no more than tra- 
verse Lyons, whilst the ^iritual soldiery of 
Jesus Christ had paused within it, and leav- 
ing the former to carry war into Provence, 
they commenced the ^' fight of faith" in the 
city of Lyons itself. 

But their efibrts were not confined to Ly- 
ons. Gastinff their eyes over the surround- 
ing country, Uieir operations were carried on, 
at one and the same time, at different points ; 
and the Christians of Lyons sunported and 
encouraged the confessors of Cnrist in the 
adjacent provinces, and bore His name where 
as yet it was not known. The new teaching 
reascended the banks of the Saone, and the 
voice of one ** bringing the glad tidings" was 
heard in the narrow and iiierular sti^ets of 
Macon. Mich^ d'Arande, uie almoner of 
the king's sister, himself visited that place 
in 1634, and, by Margaret's intercession, oIh 
tained license to preach in a town which was 
afterwards deluged with blood, and became 
forever memorable for its «au/me«."* 

After extendbg their travels in the direc- 
tion of the Saone, the Christians of Lyons, 
ever looldng for an open door, reascended the 
acclivities of the Alps. There was, at Ly- 
ons, a Dominican named Maigret, who had 
been expelled from Dauphiny, where he had 
preached the new doctrine with singnlar 
Doldness, and who earnestly requested that 
some one would go over and heln his brethren 
of Grenoble and Gap. Papillon and Du 
Blet repaired thither.^ A violent storm had 



* II y a eu deux grands personages k Grenoble. 
(Coct k Farel, Dec. 1524, MS. de Ncufchatel., 
The title Met$ire is ^ven to Da Blet. indicating 
a person of rank. I mcline to think that that of 
negotiator, elsewhere fpven him, refers to his 
sctivity : yet he might be a merchant of Lyons. 
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just broken out there against Sebville and 
his preachinff. The Dominicans moved hea- 
ven and earth, and, in their rage at the escape 
of Farel, Anemond, Maigret, and the other 
preaehers, sought to crush such as were 
within their clutche8.^They, therefore, in- 
sisted that Sebville should be arrested.^ 

The friends of the Gospel at Gienoble 
caught the alarm. Was Sebville, also, on 
the eve of being lost to them? Margaret 
interceded with her brother. Some persons 
of distinction at Grenoble, including the 
king's advocate, either secretly or avowedly 
favourable to the Gospel, exerted themselves 
in his behalf; and he was happily rescued 
from the fnry of his enemies.'*' 

His life was Indeed seived, but his mouth 
was stopped. «' Remain silent," said his 
* friends, *»or yon will be brought to the 
scaffold." <«Only think what it is," wrote 
he to De Coct, '«^to have silence imposed 
upon me, under pain of death.*'*'' Some, 
whose firmness had been most relied on, 
were overawed by these threatenings. The 
king's advocate, $jad others, exhibited mark- 
ed coldne8s,^nd many tetumed to the Roman 
Catholic communion, alleging that they 
would still offer to God a spiritual worship 
in the privacy of their hearts, and give to tfa« 
outward observances of Oa^iolicism a spirit- 
ual interpretation >-a melancholy snare, and 
one that leads men from one act of unfaith- 
fulness to another. There is no false system 
adhesion to which may not in this way be 
justified. The unbeliever, taking up with 
fancied myths and allegories, will preach 
Christ from the pulpit :^-and the follower of 
a superstition held in abhorrence among the 
heatnen, will, by a moderate exercise of in- 
genuity, trace in it the symbol of a pure and 
elevated thought. In religion the very first 
essential is truth. There were, however, 
some of the Christians of GTenoble> and 
amoh^ them Amedee Galbert and a cousin of 
Anemond, who h^d fest to their faith*"^ 
These men of piety were accustomed secretly 
to meet together with Sebville at each other's 
houseff, and thus << spake often one to an- 
other." Their place of meeting was chosen 
for the sake of its retirement; they met at 
mght in the apartment of a brother, with 
closed doors, to pray to Christ, — as if they 
had been robbers meeting for some guilty 
purpose ! Rumour would often follow them 
to their humble meeting with some ground- 
less alarm. Their enemies winked at such 
secret conventicles, but they had inwardly 
doomed to the stake any one who should 
venture to open his lips in public to speak 
thewordpfGod.»» 

It \i'as at this juncture that Dn *Blet and 
Papillon arrived in Grenoble. Finding that 
Sebville had been silenced, they exhorted 
him to ffo to Lyons, and there preach Christ 
The following Lent promised to afford him 
the favourable opportunity of a vast crowd of 
hearers. Michel d'Arande, Maigret, and 
Sebville agreed together to put tiiemselves in 
front of the batiiey attd thus all was ananged 



for an impressive testimony to the truth in 
the second city of the kingdom. The rumour 
of the approachinff Lent spread into Switzer- 
land : *''• Sebville is at large, and is purposing 
to preach at Lyons, in the church of St. 
Paul," wrote An«nond to Farel.** But dis- 
asters, bringing with them confusion through- 
out France, intervened, and prevented the 
spiritual contest. It is in periods of tran- 
quillity that the Gospel achieves its blessed 
conquests. The battle of Pavia, which took 
]^ace in the month of February, disconcerted 
the bold project of the Reformers. 

Meanwhile, without waiting for Seville, 
Maigret, amidst much opposition from the 
clergy and the monks, had from the begin- 
ning of the winter been preaching at Lyons, 
Salvation by Christ aloile.^In his sermons, 
he passed over the worship of the creature, — 
the saints,— the Virgin)— 4ind the power of 
the priesthood. The great mystery of Godli- 
ness, — '^God manifest in the flesh," — ^was 
the one great doctrine exalted by him. ** The 
earl J heresies of the Poor Men of Lyons were 
agam showing themselves under a more dan- 
gerous form than ever," it was remarked. In 
spite of opposers, Maigret continued his 
preaching: tne faith that animated him found 
utterance in emphatic words; it is in the 
very natiure of 'nruth to embolden the heart 
that receives it Nevertheless, it was de- 
creed that at Lyons, as at Grenoble, Rome 
should get the upper hand. Under the verv 
eyes of Margaret, the preacher was arrestad, 
drag^ through the streets, and committed 
to prison. Vaugris, a merchant who was 
just then leaving the town oh Ijis way to 
Switzerland, earned with him the news of 
what had happened. One thought cheered 
the melancholy ibsse tiding diffused amonj^ 
the friends of &e Reformation, — ^* Maigret is 
seized," said they, «'but thanks be to God, 
Madame tCjilenfon is on the spot"**^ 

Their hopes soon left them. TTie Sor- 
bonne had formally condemned certain pro- 
positions maintained by thefaithfulprearber,^ 
Maifraret, whose posidon was every day be- 
commg more embarrassing, beheld the daring 
of the Reformers and the hatred of those in 
power both rising at the same moment 
Francis the First was beginning to lose pa- 
tience at the restless zeal of the preachers, 
and to regard them as fanatics whom it was 
good policy to reduce to submission. Mar- 
garet, therefore, fluctuating between her 
desires to serve her brethren in Christ, and 
the failure of her ability to preserve than, 
sent them word that they were to abstain 
from jushing into new difficulties, seeing that 
she could not again make application to the 
king in their behalf. The friends of the 
Gospel believed that this resolution oould not 
be irrevocable: **God give her grace," said 
they "to say and write only what is needful 
to poor souls.'** But even if they should lose 
this help of man, Christ was with them.— 
and it seemed well that ^e soul should be 
stripped of other dependence, that it might 
lean upon God alone. 
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Tlie friends of the Gospel had lost their 
power, and the powerful were declaring 
against it Mar^ret was alarmed. Soon — 
heavy news, received from heyond the Alps, 
was to plunge the whole kin^om into 
niouminv,--absorbing attention m the one 
object of saidng France and her kin?. But 
if the Christians of Lyons were motionless, 
did not Basle contain within its walls soldiers 
escaped from the battle, snd ready to renew 
it 1 The exiles from France have never for« 
gotten her: banished for three centuries by 
Koman fanaticism, we see their last descend- 
ants carry ing to* the towns and plains of their 
father-land, the treasure of which the Pope 
deprives them. At the crisis, when the good 
soldiers of Christ in France dejectedly threw 
away their arms, we see the refugees at 
Basle preparing for renewed efforts. With 
the example before their eyes of the sceptre 
of St. Louis and of Charlemagne falling from 
the grasp of a Francis the First, should they 
not be incited to lay hold on a ** kingdom 
which cannot be moved V* Heb. xii. 38. 

Farel, Anemond, Eseh, Toussaint, and 
their friends in Switzerland, composed an 
fivanffelical Association, having for its object 
the delivemnce of their country from spiritual 
darkness. Intelligence reached them from 
all sides, that there was an increasing thirst 
after God's word in France;'''it was desirable 
to take advantage of it, and to water and sow 
the seed while yet it was seed-time. (Eco- 
lampadius, Oswald Myconius, and Zwingle, 
continually encouraged them to this. The 
Swiss teacher, Mvconius, wrote thus in 
January, 1525, to De Coct: <* Exiled as you 
are from your country by the tyranny of Anti- 
christ, your presence amongst us is the proof 
that you have courageously stood forth in the 
cause of Truth. The oppressions of Christian 
Bishops will lead the people to regard them 
as no better than deceivers. Stana fast; the 
time is not distant when we shall arrive in 
the wished-for haven, whether we be struck 
down by the oppressors or they themselves 
be cast down, and all will then be well with 
US, if we do but continue faithful to Jesus 
Christ."« 

These cheering words were precious indeed 
to the French renigees ; but just then, a blow 
struck by those very Christians of Switzer- 
land, and of Germany, who sought to cheer 
them, carried grief to their hearts. In the 
feeling of their recent escape from the fires 
of persecution, they, at this time, beheld with 
dismay the evan^lical Christians beyond 
the Rhine di8turi>ing their repose by their 
deplorable differences. The controversy, in 
relation to the Lord's Supper, had begun. 
Deeply affected, and feeling the need of mu- 
tual love, the French Reformers would have 
made any sacrifice to conciliate the divergent 
parties. It became the great object' of &eir 
desire. None more than they felt from the 
outset the need of Christian unity. At a 
later period, Calvin afforded proof of Uiis. 
"Would to God," said Peter Toussaint, 
*' that, by my worthless blood, I cotdd pur- 



chase p^kce, concord, and nmon in Christ 
Jesus.*'>*'The French, gifted with quick dis* 
comment, saw, from the very beginning, how 
the rising dissennons would stand in the way 
of the Reformation. ** All would go favour- 
ably beyond our hopes, if we were but agreed 
among ourselves. Many there are who would 
gladly come to the Hght, but they are pre- 
vented hr seeing such divisions among the 
learned.'** 

The French were the first to suggest con- 
*ciliatory advances : " Why,*' wrote Uiey from 
Strasburg, «^why not send Bucer or some 
other man of learning to confer with Luther 1 
The more we delay the wider will our dif- 
ferences become." These fears seemed everj 
day more founded.*** 

Failing in their endeavours, these Chris- 
tians turned their eyes towards France, and 
the conversion of their own country to the faith 
thenceforth exclusively engaged the hearts 
of these generous men, whom history,— so 
loud in praise of men who have sought only 
their own glory,— has, for three centuries, 
scarcely mentioned. Cast upon a foreign 
soil, they threw themselves on their knees, 
and, daily in their solitude, called down bless* 
ings from God upon their fatherland.'^jPrayer 
was the great instrument by which the Gos- 
pel spread through the kingdom, And the great 
engine by whidi the conquests of the Re- 
formation were achieved. 

But there were ether men of prayer besides 
these. Never, perhaps, have the ranks of the 
Gospel comprised combatants more prompt to 
sttffisr in the hour of conflict They felt the 
importance of scattering the Scriptures and 
pious writings in their country, which was 
still overclouded with the thick darkness of 
superstition. A spirit of inquiry was dawn- 
ing in their nation, and it seemed necessart 
on all sides to unfuri the sails to the wind* 
Anemond, ever prompt in action, and Michel 
Bentin, another refugee, resolved to employ, 
in concert, their zeal and talents. Bentin de- 
cided to establish a printing-press at Basle, 
and the knight to turn to account the little he 
knew of €rerman, by translating out of that lan- 
guage the more striking tracts written by the 
Reformers. •♦ Oh T' exclaimed they, rejoicing 
in their project; « would to God that France 
were so supplied with Gospel writhigs that 
in cottages, and in palaces, in cloisters, and 
in presbyteries, and in the inner sanctuary of 
all hearts, a powerful witness might be bomo 
for the grace of our Lord Jesus Christ.""® 

For such an undertaking funds were nece8« 
sary, — and the refugees were destitute of 
funds. Vaugris was then at Basle. Ane- 
mond, on parting with him, gave him a letter 
to the brethren of Lyons, some of whom had 
considerable possessions in lands, and, not- 
withstanding they were oppressed, remained 
faithful to the Gospel. In bis letter, he asked 
their assistance ; but that could not at all meet 
the extent of the need.'^Tbe Frenchmen re- 
solved to establish several presses at Basle, 
that should be worked day and night, so as to 
inundate all Fiance with God's word."^At 
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Meanx, Metz, and other places^ there were 
those rich enough to contribute to this work ; 
and as no one could appeal to Frenchmen with 
more authority than Farel, it was to him that 
Anemond made application.^' 

We do not find that the scheme of Anemond 
was realized ; but the work was carried out 
by others. ^The presses of Basle were inces- 
santly employed in printing French works, 
which were forwarded to Farel, and by him 
introduced into France. One of the earliest 
of the issues of this Re]igio>as Tract Society* 
was Luther*s Exposiiion of ike Lor^a Prayer, 
^* We sell the Paier at four deniers de B41e to 
private persons," wrote Vaugris — ^* but to the 
Wholesale dealer, we supply copies at the rate 
of 200 for two florins, which is something lesa.*^' 

Anemond was accustomed to transmit from 
Bdle to Farel any profitable books published 
or received in that city— at one time a tract on 
ordination, at another, an essay on the educa- 
tion of chiidren.^^ Farel looked through them, 
composing, translating, and seeming, at one 
and the same time, all activity, and yet all 
ineditation. Anemond urged on and superin- 
tended the printing, and these letters, requests, 
and books, all these little single sheets, were 
among the instruments of regeneration to that 
age. While dissoluteness and profligacy de- 
scended from the throne to the lower orders, 
and darkness spread from the very steps of 
the altar, these writings, so inconsiderable and 
unnoticed, alone diffused the beams of light 
and the seeds of holiness. 

But it was especially God^s word that the 
evangelic merchant of Lyons required for his 
fellow-countrymen. That generation of the 
sixteenth century, so eager for all that could 
satisfy the re-awakened intellect, was to 
receive in its vernacular tongue those early 
records of the first ages, redolent with the 
young breath of human nature, — ^and those 
holy oracles of apostolic times, bright with 
the fulness of the revelation of Christ, Vau- 
gris wrote to Farel—** Pray, see if it be not 
possible to have the New Testament trans- 
lated by some competent hand ;~^iX would be 
a great blessing to France, Burgundy, and 
Savoy. And if you should not be already 
provided with the proper types, I would order 
some from Paris or Lyons — but if we have 
the types at Basle, it would be all the better." 

Lefevre had previously published at Meaux, 
but by detached portions, the books of the 
New Testament in the French language. 
Vaugris wished some one to undertake a re- 
vision of the whole for a new edition. Lefe- 
vre undertook to do so, and, as we have alrea- 
dy related, published the entire volume on the 
12ih October, 15*34. Conrad, an uncle of 
Vaugris, who had also sought an asylum in 
Basle, sent for a copy. De Coct, happening 
to be in company with a friend on the I8th 
November, first saw the book, and was over- 
joyed. '^Lose no time in going to press 
again," said he, "for 1 donbt not a vast num- 
ber of copies will be called for."* 
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Thus wae the word of God offered to Fnmee 
side by side with those traditions of the 
Church which Rome is still continually pre- 
senting to her. *^ How can we discern," 
asked the Reformers, " between what is of 
man in your traditions and that which is of 
God, save only by the Scriptures of troth T^ 
The maxims of the Fathers, the decretals of 
the Church, cannot be the rule of faith: they 
show us what was the judgment of those 
earlier divines, but only from the Word can 
we gather the thougrhts of God. Erery thing 
must be tested by Scripture." 

In this manner, for the most part, these 
printed works were circulated. Farel and his 
friends transmitted the sacred books to certain 
dealers or eolporteurs-^poor men of good cha- 
racter for piety, who, bearing their precious 
burden, went through towns and villages-- 
from house to house— in Francbecomte, Bur- 
gundy, and the neighbouring districts, knock- 
ing at every door. The books were sold to 
them at a low price, that the interest they had 
in the sale might make them the more indus- 
trious in disposing of them.**® Thus as early 
as 1524 there existed in Basle, and having 
France for the field of their operations, a Bi- 
ble society — ^an association of colportenr^— 
and a religious tract society. It is, then, a mis- 
take to conceive that such efforts date only 
from our own age ; they go back, — at least in 
the identity of the objects they propose^ — ^not 
merely to the days of the Reformation, but 
still further, to the first ages of the Church. 

The attention which Farel bestowed on 
France did not cause him to neglect the places 
where he resided. Arriving at Montbeliard, 
towards the end of July, 1524, he had oo 
sooner sown the seed, than, to use the lan- 
guage of CEcolampadius, the first-fruits of the 
harvest began to appear. Farel, ezultin?, 
communicated his success to his friend. — "It 
is easy," replied the doctor of Basle, "to in- 
stil a few dogmas into the ears of oar audi- 
tors ; but Godalonecanchangetheirhearts."** 

De Coct, overjoyed with this intelligence, 
hurried to Peter Toussaint's hoose. *• To- 
morrow," said he, with his usual vivacity, ** I 
set off to visit Farel." Toussaint, more 
calm, was then writing to the evangelist of 
Montbeliard : " Have a care," wrote he ; " the 
cause you have taken in hand is of solemn 
importance, and should not be contaminated 
by the counsels of men. The great ones may 
promise you their favour, assistance, ay, and 
heaps of gold — ^but to put put confidence in 
these things is to forsake Jesus Christ, and 
to walk in darkness."** Toussaint was in the 
act of closing his letter when De Coct entei^ 
ed ; and the latter, taking charge of it, set 
off for Montbeliard. 

He found all the city in commotion. Seve- 
ral of the nobles, in alarm, and casting a look 
of contempt on Farel, exclaimed, •' What can 
this poor wretch want with ns ? Would that 
he had never come amongst us. He must not 
remain here, or he will bring ruin upon as as 
well as upon himself." These nobles, who 
had retired to Montbeliaid in company. with 
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the duke fbr shelter, (eared lest Ae stir which 
erery where accoropaoied the spread of the Re- 
formation, should by drawing upon them the 
notice of Charles v. and Ferdinand, lead to 
their bein? driven from their only remaining 
asylum. But the ecclesiastics were Farers 
bitterest opponents. The superior of the 
Franciscans at Besan<?on hasteniBd to Montbe- 
liard, and concocted defensive measures with 
the clergy of that place. The following Sun* 
day Farel had scarcely begun to preach when 
he was interrupted, and called a liar and a 
heretic. Immediately the whole assembly 
tpas in an uproar. The audience rose, and 
called for silence. The duke hastened to the 
spot, put both the superior and Farel under ar- 
rest, and insisted that the former should prove 
his charges, or else retract them. The supe- 
rior chose the latter course, and an official re- 
port was published of the transaction.^ 

This attack only rendered Farel more zeal- 
ous than before : thenceforward he believed it 
his duty fearlessly to unmask these interested 
priests ; and, drawing the sword of the Word, 
he applied it unsparingly. He was now more 
than ever led to imitate Jesus, rather in his 
character as the purifier of the temple, driving 
but thence the traffickers and money-changers, 
and overthrowing their tables— 4han as the 
one of whom prophecy declared, " He shall mt 
ttrive nor try, neiiher nhaU his tmee be heard in 
the streeisJ*^ OScolampadius was affrighted. 
These two men were the perfect types of two 
charac^rs diametrically opposite, and yet both 
worthy of our admiration. ** Your mission," 
wrote (Ecolampadius to Farel, ^«is gently to 
draw men to the truth, not to drag them with 
violence ; to preach the Gospel,— »not to pro^ 
Dounce maledictions. Physicians resort to 
amputation, only when external applications 
have failed. Act the part of the physician, not 
of the executioner. In my judgment, it is 
not enooffh that yon are gentle towards the 
friends of the Truth. You must likewise win 
over the adversaries. Or if the wolves are to 
be driven from the fold, at least let the sheep 
hear the voice of the shepherd. Poor oil and 
wine into the wounded bean^*^-and be the he- 
rald of glad tidings, not a judge or tyrant.'* 
The report of these things spread both in 
France and Lorraine^ and this gathering to- 
gether of refugees in Basle and Montbefiard 
beffan to alarm Ae Sorbonne and the Cardi- 
nal. Gladly would they have broken up so 
ominous an alliance ; for error knows no greater 
triumph than the enlisting a renegade in its 
ranks. Already had Martial Mazurier and 
othere given the papal party in France an op- 
portunity of rejoiemg over shameful deser- 
tions ; but if they eoold only succeed in se- 
ducing one of those confessors of Christ who 
had fled for safety to the banks of the Rhine, 
—one who had suffered much for the name of 
the Lord,— >that were indeed a victory for the 
hierarchy. Measures were concerted and di- 
rected in the first instance against the young- 
est. 

The Dean, the Cardinal of Lorraine,' and all 
the circle which assembled at the prelate's 



house, deplored the sad fate of Peter Tons- 
saint, once the object of so many hopes. He 
is at Basle, said they, living in the very house 
of (Ecolampadins, in close intercourae with 
that leader in this heresy. They wrote to 
him movingly, as though his salvation was at 
stake. These letters were the more distress- 
ing to the poor young man, because they bore 
evident marks of sincere affection.^ One of 
his relations, probably the Dean himself, 
urged him to remove to Paris, Metz, or what* 
'ever place he pleased, provided it were but at a 
distance from the Lutherans. This relation, 
bearing in mind how much Toussaint was in» 
debted to him, doubted not his immediate 
compllanbe with the injunction ; when there- 
fore he found his efforts unavailing, his affec- 
tion was succeeded by violent hatred. This 
resistance, on the part of the young refugee, 
exasperated against him all his family and 
friends. Recouree was bad to his mother, who 
was entirely under the influence of th^monks:^'* 
the priests came about her, frightening her, and 
persuading her that her son had been guilty 
of erimes which could not be named without 
shuddering. On this the distressed parent 
wrote to her son an affecting letter, ^ full of 
tears," as he says, in which she described ho' 
misery in heart-rending terms. ^« Oh ! wretch- 
ed mother," said she, '^Oh ! unnatural son ! 
—Cursed be the breasts that suckled thee, 
cursed be the knees that bare thee."^ 

Poor Toussaint was overwhelmed with con- 
sternation. What was he to do 1 Return to 
France he could not. To leave Basle and 
proceed to Zurich or Wittemberg, beyond the 
reach of his kindred, would only have added 
to their distress. GBcolampadius suggested 
a middle course. ** Leave my house," said 
he.^' With a sorrowful heart Toussaint com- 
plied, and went to lodge with a priest, boUi 
ignorant and obscure, and so well fitted to 
ouiet the feara of his re]ations.^What a change 
tor him I He had no iotereouree with his host 
except at meals. At such times thev were 
continually differing on matters of faith, but 
-p-no sooner was his meal ended, than Tons- * 
saint hastened to shut himself in his chamber; 
where, undisturbed by noise and controversy, 
he carefully studied the word of God. ^* The 
Lord is my witness," said he, " that in this 
valley of teare, I have but one desire, and that 
is, to see Christ's kingdom extend itself, that 
all with one mouth may glorify God."^ 

One incident took place and cheered Tous* 
saint. The enemies of the Gospel at Metz 
were becoming more and more powerful. At 
his entreaty, the Chevalier d'Esch undertook 
a journey, in July, 1535, to strengthen the 
evangelical Christians of that city. He tra- 
versed the forests of Vosges, and reached the 
place where Leciere had "laid down his life, 
bringing with him several books with which 
Farel had supplied him.'^ 

But the French exiles did not confine their 
attention to Lorraine. De Coct received let- 
ters from one of Farel's brothers, depicting, 
in gloomy coloure, the condition of Daupbiny. 
He carefully avoided showing them, lest ha 
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should alRTRi the feint-hearted, hut bore them 
on his heart before God in fervent prayer, for 
His aU-powerful aid.^^In December, 1524» 
one Peter Verrier, a mesaeoger from Dauphiny, 
intrusted with commiasions for Fare) and 
Anemond, arrived on horaeback at Montbe- 
Hard. The knight, with hia aaual impetuosi- 
ty, immediately resolved on returninfir into 
France. *' If the said Peter baa brought mo- 
ney," wrote he to Farel, «*do yon take it: if 
he haa brought letters, open them, take copies, 
and aend them to me. Do not however sell 
the horse, but keep it, since I may perhaps 
need it. I am minded to enter rranee se- 
cretly, and visit Jacobus Faber (Lefevre) and 
ArandiuB. . Write me yonr opinion of tbia 
pJan."«^ 

Such was the unreserved confidence which 
existed among these refugees. De Coct, it is 
true, was already indebted tkirty*eix crowns 
to Farel, whose purae was ever at the service 
of his friends. The knight^s plan of return* 
ing to France waa one of more zeal than wis- 
dom. His habitual want of caution would 
have exposed him to certain death* This 
Farel doubtless explained to him. Leaving 
Basle he withdrew to a small town, having, 
aa he said, ** great hopes of acquiring the 
Oerman tongue, God willingJ'^^ 

Farel continued to preach the Gospel at 
Montbeliard. His spirit was grieved within 
him, beholding. the great body of the people 
of that place wholly given to the worship of 
imagea. In his opinion it was no better than 
a return to heathen idolatry. 

Nevertheless the exhortations of (Ecolam- 
padins, and the fear of compromising the 
truth, would, perhaps, have long restrained 
them, but for an unforeseen circumstance. 
One day, towards the end of February, (it 
was the feast of St. Anthony,) Farel was 
walking near the banks of a little river that 
runs through the town^ below the lofty rook 
on which stands the citadel, when, aa he 
leached the bridge, he met a proceaaion re- 
oiting prayers to St. Anthony, and headed by 
two pneets bearing the image of that saint. 
He thus found himself suddenly brought into 
contact with these superstitions. A violent 
struggle took place in hia soul; shall he be 
silent, or conceal himaelf f would it not be a 
cowardly want of faith \ These dumb idols, 
borne on the shoulders of ignorant priests, 
made his blood boil. He boldly advanced, 
flnatebed from the priests' arms the shrine of 
the holy hermit, and threw it from the bridge 
into the sueam. Then, turning toward the 
astonished crowd, he exclaimed aloud, ** Poor 
idolaters, will ye never put away your 
idols r«" 

The priests and people were motionless in 
astonishment A holy fear for a while para- 
lysed them ; but soon recovering, they ex- 
claimed, <« The image is sinking,'' and their 
motionless silence waa succeeded by trans- 
ports of rage. The crowd would have rushed 
upon the aaorilegious wretch who had hurled 
into the river the object of their adoiation; 



but Faral, we know not how, escaped tfwi 

fury.* 

Many may regret that the Reformer allows 
ed himself to fa« hurried into an act which 
tended to check the progress of the truth. 
We can enter into their feelings. Let no man 
think himself authorized to attack with vio- 
lence an institution which has the public aamv 
tion. Yet is there in this seal ot the Refor- 
mer a something more noble than that cold 
prudence so common in the world, and which 
shrinks from incurring the sinalleBt danger or 
making the most trifling sacrifiee for the ad- 
Taacement of God'a kingdom. Farel well 
knew that by this act he was exposing him- 
self to the death which LecWrc bad suffered. 
But his own coneoienee here testimony that 
he desired only to promote the glory of God, 
and this elevated him above all fear. 

After this incident of the bridge, in which 
we discern bis natural character, Farel was 
obliged to conceal himaelf, and aoon after- 
wards to quit the city. He took refuge with 
CEcolampadios at Basle ; but be ever retained 
that attachment to Montbeliard, which a ser- 
vant of God never ceases to cherish for the 
scene of the first-fraits of his ministry.^ 

At Basle, sad tidings awaited him« Him- 
self a fugitive, he now learned that Anemond 
de Coct was dangerously ill. Farel imme- 
diately remitted to him four gold crowna : but 
on the 35th of March, a letter from Oswald 
Myconins brought him intelligence of the 
knight's death. '' Let u» so live,*' wrote Os- 
wald, "that we may enter into thai rest which 
we trust the aoul of Anemond has now entered 
upon."** 

Thus prematurely died Anemond; — still 
young, full of aotivity and energy, — ^in him- 
self a host, — ^ready to undertake every labour, 
and brave every danger in the hope of evan- 
gelising France. Go^m wa^ are not our 
wayi*. Not long before, and near Zujich too, 
another noble, Ulric von Hiltten, had breathed 
his last. Points of resemblance are not want- 
ing between the two; but the piety and Chris- 
tian virtoea of the native of Dauphiny en- 
title him to rank far above the level of the 
witty and intrepid enemy of the Pope and 
monks. 

Shortly after Anemond's death, Farel, find- 
ing it impossible to remain at Baale whence 
he had already been expelled, joined his 
friends Capito and Bucer at Strasburg. 

Thus at Montbeliard and at Basle, aa well 
as at Lyons, the ranka of the Reformers were 
thinned. Of those who most zealously con- 
tended for the faith, some bad been removed 
by deathr— others were scattered by persecu- 
tion, and in exile. In vain did the combaunts 
turn their efforts in every direction. On all 



* M. Kirchhoffer, in his Life of Farel, givea 
this circumstance aa an uncertain traditioQ : bui 
it is related by Protestant writerSf and besides 
seems to be perfectly consistent with the charac- 
ter of Farel and the fears of CEcolampadiua. It 
is our duty to admit the weaknesses of the Re- 
formation. 
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ddes Ih^ were repoTsed. Bat thoofiih the 
Ibroea eonoeotrated first at Meanz, then at 
Lyons, andi lastly .at Basle* had been suo- 
eessively broken ap, there remained here and 
there, in Lonaine, at Meauz, and even in 
Parts, good soldierst who strugr^ed, more or 
less openly, in support of Gm1*s word in 
France. Though the Reformation saw its 
ranks broken, it still had its single cham^ 
pions. Against these the Sorbonne and the 
Parlianient now tamed their anger. The re- 
aolution was taken to exterminate from the 
soil of Franee the devoted men who had un- 
dertaken to plant thereon the slwodard of 
Jesus Christ ;-HU9d unpreeedented misfor- 
tunes seemed at this season to oonspijce with 
the enemies of the Reformation to mvour the 
attainment of their purpose. 

Dnrin^f the latter part of Faiel's stay at 
Montbehard, mat events had indeed taken 
plaee on the theatre of the world. Lannoy, 
and Peseaia, Charles's generals, havine quit- 
ted Franee on the approach of Francis f., that 
Prince crossed the Alps, and blockaded Pa- 
Tia. On the 84th of February, 1536, Pescara 
attacked him. Bonnivet, la Tremouille, la 
Palisse, and Lesoure died fighting by his side. 
The Duke of Alen^on, the first prince of the 
blood and husband of Margaret, fled, carrying 
with him the rearward, and died of shame 
and grief at Lyons. Francis himself, thrown 
from his horse, SBiiendered his sword to 
Charles de Lannoy, viceroy of Naples* who 
received it kneeling on one knee. The King 
of France was the Emperor's prisoner ! His 
captivity seemed. to be the greatest of all mis- 
fortunes. •* Nothing is \w me hot honour 
and life," wrote that Prince to his mother. 
But to none was this event more affecting 
than to Margaret. The glory of her country 
overclouded) Franee without a monarch, and 
exposed to accumulated dangers, her beloved 
brother the captive of his haughty foe, her 
husband dislumonred and dead,— what an 
overflowing cup of bitterness! Bolt she had 
a Comforter:--and whilst her brother sought 
to comfort himself by repeating, ** That mt 
perdu, fan Thonneur !^ (All is lost save ho- 
nour!) , . She was able to say, ^^IhnJeaM 
Btult mtmfrtn^fk de i)t«ii,''— «' Save Christ 
alone, my brother. Son of God l"^ 

All France, nobles, parliament, and people, 
were overwhelmed in consternation. Ere 
long, as in the first three centuries of the 
Church the calamity which had overtaken 
the state was charged upon the Christians, — 
and the erf of fanatics on all sides demanded 
their blood as the means of averting further 
misfortunes* The moment, therefore, was 
favourable to the opposers of the truth ; it 
was not enough to have dislodged the evan- 
gelical Christians from the three strong posi- 
tions they had taken up, it was necessary to 
profit by the popular panic to strike while the 
iron was hot, and utterly to extirpate a power 
which was becoming so formidable to the 
Papacy. 

At the head of this conspiracy, and loudest 
in these damours, were Beda, I)uchesnfl,and 
63 



Leeoutarier. Tbeas iiiesoneilable enemies of 
the Gospel flattered themselves that they 
might easily obtain, from public tenor, the 
victims hitherto refused. They went imme< 
diately to work, employing fanatical ha* 
rangues, lamentations, threats, and libels, to 
arouse die angry passions of the nation and 
its goveraor8y---vomiting fire and flame againsi 
their adversaries, and helping insults upoft 
them.** 

They stopped at nothing;— dishonestly 
quoting their woids^ without reference to any 
explanatory context, substituting expressions 
of their own in place of those used by the 
teachers they wished to incutpate, and omit- 
ting or adding acc<^ing as was necessary to 
Uacken the character of their opponents-'^ 
Such is the testimony of Erasmus himself 

Nothing so much excited their angw as 
the doctrme of Salvation by Free Graccy-* 
the comer-stone of Christianity and of the 
Reformation^ «* When I contemplate," said 
Beda, ** these three men, Lefevre, Erasmus, 
and Luther, in other respects gifted with so 
penetrating a genius, l«igiied together in a 
conspiracy against meritorious works, and 
resting all the weight of salvation on faith 
alone, I am no longer astonished that thou* 
sands, led away by such teaching, bepfin to 
say, * Why should I fast and mortily my 
body t'*'^ Let us banish from France this 
hateful doctrine of gnoe. This ne^eet of 
good works is a fatal snare of the devil.' ^ 

Thus did the syndic of the Sorbonne fight 
against the faith. He would naturally find 
supporters in a profligate court, and likewtsa 
in another class of people, more respectable, 
but not less opposed to the Gospel; — we 
mean thosA grave men, and rigid moralists, 
who, devoted to the study of laws and judi- 
cial forms, discern in Christianity no mors 
than a system qf laws, and in the Church 
only a sort of moral police, and who, unable 
to make ^e doctrines of man's spiritual helpi 
lessness, the new birth, and justification b^ 
faith, square vnth the legal habit of theiv 
minds, are induced to leganl them as &nciful 
imaginationa, dangerous to public morals and 
to national prosperity. This aversion to the 
doctrine of free grace manifested itself in the 
sixteenth century under two widely different 
forms. In Italy and in Poland it took tiie 
form of Socinianism, so called from its ori* 

g'natory who was descended from a celebrated 
mily of jurists at Sienna; while in France, 
it showed itself in the stem decrees and 
burnings of the Parliament 

Contemning the great truths of the Gospel, 
as promulgate by die Reformers, and think* 
ing it necessary to do something at this 
season of overwhelming calamity, the Par- 
liament presented an Mdress to Louisa of 
Savoy, remonstrating strongly on the conduct 
of the government towards tlie new teaching: 

Heresy," said they, **ha8 raised its head 
amongst us, and the king, by his neglecting 
to bring the heretios to the scaffold, has 
drawn down upon us the wrath of heaven." 

At the same time ^e pulpits resounded 
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with kmentatfons, threateningrs, and male- 
dictions ; and prompt and Bignal paniahmenta 
were loudly demanded. Martial Mazurier 
took a prominent part among the preachers 
of Paris, and endearouring by his violence 
to efface the recollection of his former con- 
nection with the partisans of the Reforma- 
tion, inveiffhed a^mst such as were ^ secretiv 
the disciples of Luther." "Know you," 
cried he, " the rapid progress of this poison ? 
Know you its stren^ 1 It acts with incon- 
ceiTable rapidity; in a moment it may de- 
stroy tens of thousands of souls. Ah! well 
may we tremble for France."*" 

It was not difficult to excite the Queen- 
mother against the favourers of the Reforma- 
tion. Her daughter Margaret, the chief per- 
sonages of the court, she herself, Louisa of 
Saroy, who had ever been devoted to the 
Roman Pontiff, had been by certain of the 
fanatics charged with countenancing Lefevie, 
Berauin, and the other innovators. Had she 
not been known, insinuated her accusers, to 
read their tracts and translations of the Bible 1 
The Queen-mother was not unwilling to 
clear herself of such dishonouring suspicions. 
Already she had despatched her confessor to 
tiie Sorbonne to inquire of that body as to the 
best method of extirpating this heresy. " The 
detestable doctrine of Luther," said she in 
her message to the faculty, "every day gains 
new adherents." The feculty smiled on the 
receipt of this message. The time had been 
when the representations they had made 
were dismissed without so much as a hear- 
ing; but now their advice was humbly soli- 
cited in the matter. At length thev held 
within their grasp that heresywhich they 
had so long desired to stifle. They deputed 
Noel Beda to return an immediate answer to 
the Queen-regent "Since," said the fana- 
tical syndic, "the sermons, .discussions, and 
books, with whieh we have so often opposed 
heresy, have failed to. arrest its progress, a 

i»roclamation ou^t to be put forth, prohibit- 
ng the circulation of the writings of the 
heretics— and if these measures should prove 
insufficient, force and restraint should be 
employed against the peraona of the false 
teachers; for they who resist the light must 
be subdued by ounithmenU and terror. **"^ 

But Louisa oad not even waited for their 
answer. Scarcely had Francis fallen into 
the hands of Charles V., when she wrote to 
the Pope, consulting him as to his wishes 
with respect to heretics. It was important 
to Louisa's policy to secure to herself the 
favour of a pontiff who had power to ruse 
all Italy against the conqueror of Pavia; and 
she did not think that favour would be too 
dearly bought at the cost of some French 
blood. The Pope, delisted at the o]>portu- 
nity of lettinjjr loose his vengeance in the 
"most Christian kingdom," against a heresy 
of which he had failed to arrest the progress 
either in Switzerland or Germany, gave 
instant directions for the establishment of the 
Inquisition in France, and despatched a bull 
to that effect to the Parliament At the same 



time Duprat, whom the Pontiff had created a 
cardinal, at the same time bestowing upon 
him the arohbishopric of Sens and a rich 
abbey, laboured to testify his gratitude for 
these favours, by his indefatigable oppoaitioii 
to the heretics. Thus the Pope, the Kegenl, 
the docton of the Sorbomie and the Parlia- 
ment, the Chancellor and the fanatics, were 
now combining to ruin the Gospel and pat 
its confesson to death. 

The Parliament was first in motion. The 
time had arrived, when it was necessary that 
the first body in the state ahould take steps 
against the new doctrine : moreover, it might 
seem called to act, inasmuch as ^e public 
tran()uillity was at st^e. Accordingly, the 
Parliament, "under the impulse of a holy 
zeal against the innovations," issued an 
edict, " that the Bishop of Paria, and certain 
other bishops, should be held responsible to 
M. Philippe Pott, president of requests, and 
Andrew Veijus, its counsellor, and to Mes- 
sires William Duchesne, and Nicdlas Le- 
clerc, doctora of divinity, to institute and 
conduct the trial of persons tainted with the 
Lutheran doctrine.'™ 

" And with a purpose ef making it appear 
that those peraons were acting rather under 
the authori^ of the Church than of the Par- 
liament, it pleased his Holiness, the Pope, to 
forward a brief, dated 20th May, 1525, in 
which he approved the oommissioners that 
had been named." 

" Accordingly, in pursuance of these mea- 
sures, all who, beinr called before these 
deputies, were by thebishoo or by the eccle- 
siastical judges, pronounoea Lutherom^ were 
handed over to the secular arm^^-that is, to 
the said Pariiament, who forthwith condemn- 
ed them to the flames."* We quote the veiy 
words of a manuscript of that age. 

Such was the dreadful court of Inquisition, 
appointed, during the captivity of Francia L, 
to take cognisance of the charge arainst the 
evangelic Christians of France, as dangerous 
to the state. Its membere were two laymen 
and two ecclesiastics : and one of these latter 
was Duchesne, next to Beda the meet fana- 
tical of the advene party. Shame had pre- 
vented their placing Beda himself in the 
commission, but his infiuence was only the 
more secured by the precaution. 

Thus the machinery was set up, its various 
springs in order, — and every one of its blovrs 
likely to be mortal. It was an important 
point to settle against whom its first prooefd- 
mgs should be taken. Beda,- Duchesne, and 
Leclerc, M. Philip Pott, the president, and 
Andrew Veijus, the counsellor, met to delibe- 
rate on this point Was there not the Count 
of Monibrun, the old friend of* Louis Xn.«* 
and the former ambassador at the court of 
Rome, Bri<;^onnet, tiien Bishop of Meaux? 
This committee of public safety, of 1535, 



♦ The MS. of the Library of St. Genevieve, 
whence I have derived thia fragment, bears ib« 
name of Lezeau, but in the catalogue that of 
Lefebre. 
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thought that by singliiiff out ita object from an 
elevated station, it uiould strike terror through 
all hearts* This consideration seems to have 
decided them; and the venerable bishop re- 
ceived notice of trial. 

Far from quailing before the persecution 
of 1523, BriQonnet had persisted, m oonjuno- 
fion with Lefevre, in opposing the popular 
superstitions. The more eminent his station 
in the Church and in the State, the more fatal 
did the effect of his example appear, and the 
more did his enemies juage it necessary to 
extort from him a public recantation, or to 
bring him to a yet more public retribution. 
The court of Inquisition lost no time in col« 
lecting and preparing the evidence against 
him. He was charged with harbourinff the 
teachers of the new heresy: it was alleged 
that a week after the superior of the Gorae- 
liers had preached in St. Martin's church at 
Meanx, by direction of the Sorbonne, to re* 
store sonud doctrine,— ^Bri^onnet had himself 
occupied the pulpit, and, in publicly refuting 
Kim, had designated the preacher and his 
brother Cordeliers impostors, false prophets, 
and hypocrites ; and that, not satisfiea with 
that, he had^ through his official, summoned 
the superior to appear personally to answer 
to him.*'* 

It would even seem, if we may trust to one 
manuscript of the time, that the Bishop had 
gone much further, and that he in person, at- 
tended by Lefevre, had in the autumn of 1524, 
ffone over his diocese, oommitting to the 
lames, wherever he came, all images, the 
crucifix alone excepted. So daring a conduct, 
which would go to prove so much decision, 
eombined with much timidity in the charao* 
tat of Bri^onnet-— if we ^ve credit to the fact 
—would not fix upon him the blame visited 
on other iconoela^B i for he was at the head 
of that Church whose superstitions he then 
Bought to reform, and was therefore actbg at 
least in the sphere of his rights and duties.* 

However we may regard it, in the eyes of 
the enemies of the Gospel the charge against 
Briponnet was of a very aggravated character. 
He had not merely impugned the Church's 
authority, he had erected himself against the 
Sorbonne itself,— that society, all the energies 
of which were directed to the perpetuation of 
its own greatness. Great, therefore, was the 
joy in the society at the intelligence that its 



* In the library of the pastors of NeufchAtel is 
a letter of Sebviile, in wnich the following pas- 
sage occurs 7 **Je te notifie que Keveque da 
Meaux en Brie pres Faria cum Jaiobo Fahro stapu" 
|«Mi, depuia trois mois, en visitant I'evech^ oot 
brul^ actu tous les images, reaerv^ le crucifix, et 
BODt personellement ajourn^s k Paris a ce mois de 
mors vcnant pour repondre coram tuprema curia et 
univertilate." I am rather disposed to think the 
feet tnily stated, though Scbville waa not on the 
spot. Mezeray, Daniel, and Maimbaur^ make no 
mention of it. These Roman Catholic writers, 
who are not very circumstantial, may have had 
motives for passing over the fact in silence, con- 
sidering the issue of the trial ; and moreover, the 
report of Sebville agrees with all the known fiicts. 
However, the matter is open to question. 



adversary was to stand a trial before the In- 
quisition, and John Bochart, one of the lead* 
ing lawyers of the time, plying before the 
Parliament acainst BriQonnet, exclaimed 
aloud,^-'^ Neiuer the Bishop nor any sin- 
gle individual can lawfully exalt himself 
or open his mouth against the faculty. 
Neither is the faculty cal^d to discuss or ffive 
its reasons at the bar of the said Bishop, 
whose du^ it is to ofier no opposition to the 
wisdom of that holy society, out to esteem it 
as under the guidance of God himself.""^ 

In conformity with this representation, the 
Parliament put forth an edict on the 3d Octo- 
ber, 1535, wherein, after authorizingr the ar« 
rest of all those who had been informed 
against, it gave qrdere that the bi^op should 
be examinS by Master James Menager and 
Andrew Verjus, counsellora of the court, 
touching the matters charged against him.*^ 

The order of the Parliament struck terror 
to the Bishop's heart. BriQonnet, twice 
honoured with the post of ambassador at 
Rome,— Bri<;onnet, a bishop, a noble, the iiu* 
timate friend of Louis XII. and Francis I,,— • 
to undergo an interrogatory by two counsel- 
lore of the court . • • • He who had fondly 
dreamed that God would kindle in Utte hearts 
of the kinff, his mother, and his sister^ a flame 
that would run through the kin^om, now be- 
held that kingdom turning agamst him in the 
endeavour to quench that Ire which it had r&* 
ceived from heaven. The king was a captive ; 
his mother was placinff herself at the head of 
the enemy's force ; and Margaret, dismayed 
by the misfortunes of her country, no longer 
dared to avert the blew directed against her 
dearest friends, and falling firat on the spirit- 
ual father who had so often cheered and com- 
forted her. Not long before this, she had 
written to Brii^onnetaietter full of pious emo- 
tions. **0h,'* she had said, "that this poor 
languid heart might experience some warmth 
of uiat love with whicn I would that it were 
burnt to ashes.**^ Butthe time had arrived 
when the queetion Was one of literal burn- 
ings. Such mystical expressions were not 
now in season; and one who resolved to con- 
fess the faith must brave the scaffold ! The 
poor Bishop, who had been so sanguine in 
the hope to see the Reformation siadually 
and firentl^r winning its way in men's minds, 
trembled in dismay, when he found, that, at 
the eleventh hour, it must be purehased, at 
the sacrifice of life itself. It is possible such 
a thought may never before have occurred 
to him, and he recoiled from it in an agony of 
fear. 

One hope, however, remained for Bripon- 
net; and that was, that he might be allowed 
to appear before the Chambere of Parliament 
in ijreneral assembly, agreeably to the privilege 
betonginff, by custom, to his rank. Doubt- 
less, in that augnst and numerous assembly, 
some generous hearts would respond to his 
appeal and espouse his cause. Accordingly, 
he humbly petitioned the court to grent him 
this indulgence ; but his enemies had equally 
with himself calculated the possible issue ot 
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SQch a hearing. Had tfaey not learned a \e&- 
aon when Lather, in preaenoe of the Germanic 
Diet, at Worms, had shaken the reeolatton of 
^ose who had preTionsly seemed moat decid- 
ed] Carefully closing every aTenue of escape, 
they had exerted themselTes with such effect, 
that the Parliament, on the 3&th October, 
1525, in an edict aArminff that preriottsly i»- 
saed, refused &iQonnet the iavoar he had p^ 
titioned for.^ 

Behold the Bishop of Meaax, placed like 
a common priest of the lowest order before 
Masters James Menager and Andrew Verjus. 
These two jurisconsults, the obedient tools 
ef the SorbonnAi were not likely to be swayed 
by those hisiier considerations to which the 
Chambers of Pailiament might be accessible ; 
they were men of &cts :-— was it, or was it 
not, a fact that the Bishop had set himself in 
opposition to the society t With them, this 
was the onljr tjuestion. Accordingly, Bri- 
sonnet's conyiction was secured. 

Whilst the swevd was thus impending OTsr 
the bead <tf the Bishop, the monks, priests, 
and doctors made the best use of their time ; 
they saw plainly that if Bri^onnet could be 
persuaded to retract, their interests would be 
eetter served than br his martyrdom. His 
death would but iaaame the seal of those 
who wece united with him in their fiaitfa, 
while his apostasy would plunge them in the 
deepest discouraremenl They accordingly 
went to work. They visited him, and pressed 
him with their entreaties. Martial Mazurier 
especially strained every nerve to urge him 
to a fall, as he himself had fallen. Ar^ments 
were not wanting, which might, to Bn^onnet, 
seem specious. Would he then take the con- 
sequence, and be rejected from his office t If 
he remained in the church, might not he use 
his influence with the kin^ simI the court to 
an extent of good which it was not easy to 
estimate f W%at would become of his friends 
when his power was at an end t Was not his 
resistance likely to compromise the success 
of a Reformation which, to be salutary and 
lasting, ou^t to be carried into effect by the 
legitimate influence of the clergy f How 
many would be stumbled by his persisting in 
opposition to the Church ; and, on the other 
hand, how many would be won oyer by his 
concessions 1 His adviseia pretended that 
they, too, were anxious for a neformation ;-— 
** All is going on by insensible steps,'* said 
tiiey ; •* botii at the court, in the city, and in 
the provinces, tilings are progressing— and 
would he, in Uie mere lightness of his heart, 
dash the fair prospect in view ! After all, he 
was not asked to relinquish what he bad 
taught, but merely to comply with the estab- 
lished order of the Church. Could it be 
well, at a time when France was suffering 
under the pressure of so many reverses,— to 
stir up new confusions 1 ^ In the name of 
religion, country, friends-^nay, eyen of the 
Reformation itself— «mien^ /'* said they. Such 
are the sophisms that are the ruin of many a 
noble enterprise. 

Yet every one of these oonsidemtioM had 



its influenee on the Bishop*8 mind. The 
Tempter, who came to Jesus in the wilder^ 
ness, presented himself to Brif onnet in fair 
and specious colours;— end instead of saying, 
with his Master, *« Get thee behind me, &- 
tan/'* he heard, listened, and considered his 
suggestbas. . • . Thenceforward hiBfaithfuU 
ness was at an end. 

Bri^oonet had neyer been embarked, vrith 
all bis heart, like Farel or Lother in the move- 
ment which was then remoulding the Church. 
There was in him a sort of mystical tendency, 
which enfeebles the souls in which it gains 
place, and takes from them the firmness and 
confidence which are derived from a Faith 
that rests simply on the word of God. The 
croes he was called to take up, that he might 
follow Christ, was too heavy forhini.'^baken 
in fssolutioa, alarmed, diaay, and not know- 
ing which way to torn, he faltered, and 
stumbled against the stone that had been art- 
fully laid in his path'^. . he fell ;— and, in- 
stead of throwing himself into the arms of 
Christ, he east himself at the G9etof Masurier,*" 
and by a shameful recantation, brooght a dairk 
cloud upon the glory of a noble fidelity.'"' 

Thus fell Bn^onnet, the friend of Lefeyre 
and of Margaret; and thus the earitest pro- 
tector of the Gospel in France, denied that 
good news of Grace, in the criminal tho«^t 
that bis abiding faithful would cempromiaa 
his influence in the Church, at the court, and 
in the kingdom. But what his enemies repre- 
sented as the saving of his country, was, per^ 
haps, ihe greatest of its misfortunes. W hat 
might not have been the consequence, if Bri- 
^onnet had possessed the courage of Luther I 
If one of the most eminent of the French 
bishops, enjoying the reepeet of the king ami 
the love of the people, had ascended the 
scaffold, and there, hke ^the poor of this 
world,*' sealed', by a eourageous confessioti 
and a Christian death, the truth of the Gos- 
pel,— would not France herself have been 
put upon reflection f Would not the blood 
of the Bishop of Meaux haye aerved, like 
that of Polyoup and Cyprian, as aeetf 9f Mc 
Churth f and should we not haye seen those 
provineee, so ftmed for many recolleetioBs, 
emancipatuig themselyes, in the sixteenth 
century, from the spiritual darkness in which 
they are still enveloped I 

Bri^onnet underwent the form of an inteiw 
rogatory, in presence of Masters James 
Menager and Andrew Veijus, who declared 
that he had sufficiently vmdicaled himself 
from the crime charged against him. He 
was then put under penance, and eonyened a 
synod, at which he condemned the writings 
of Luther, retracted whatever he had taught 
at variance with the Church's teaching, re- 
stored the custom of invocation of saints, 
persuading such as had left the rites of the 
Church to return to them; and, as if desiring 
to leave no doubt as to his reconcilistion with 
the Pope and the Sorbonne, kept a aolemn 
fast on All-saints-eve, and issued orders 
for pompous processions, in which he ap- 
plied penoAally, endenciiig still further 
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his fkltii tiijr bia laigeMea «nd tpfwYcnat de- 

The fall of 6ri<?omiet is |>erhap8 the meet 
memorable of all thoae recorded or that period. 
There is do litce example of one so deeply 
engaged in the work ot the Reformation so 
ttbraptly taming^ against it; yet must we 
eareruHy consider both bis charaoter and bis 
fell. Brit^onnet stood relatiToly to Rome as 
LefeTie stood in relation to the Reformation. 
Both represented a sort of ju$U mHiett^-'^p' 
pertaining, in strictness of speech, to neither 
party,— «B it were, one on the right and the 
other on the left centre. The Doctor of Eta- 
pies leans towards the Word ; the Bishop in- 
cludes towards the Hierarchy ;«— and when 
these men, who tooch each other, are driven 
to decision, we see the one range himself on 
the side of Christ, and the other on the side 
of Rome. We may add, that it is not pos- 
sible to think that Bri^onnet can have entirely 
laid aside the convictions of bis faith ; and at 
no time did the Roman doctors put confidence 
in bim; not even after he had retracted. But 
he did, as did afterwards the Bishop of Cam- 
bray, whom be in some points resembled ; he 
flattered himself he might otUwardh submit 
to the Pope's authority, while he in his heart 
continued subject to the divine Word. Such 
weakness is incompatible with the principle 
of the Reformation. Bri^onnet was one of 
the most distinguished of the quietist or 

7 Stic school ; and it is well known that one 
the leading maxims of that school has 
ever been to settle down in, and adapt itself 
to^ the church in which it exists, whatever 
that church may be. 

The moomful fell of Bn^nnet was felt as 
n shock to the hearts of his former friends, 
and was the sad forerunner of those deplor- 
nble apostasies to which the friendship of the 
world so often led, in another a^e of French 
history. The man who seemed to hold the 
reins of the movement was abruptly precipi- 
tated from his seat, and the Reformation was, 
in that country, thenceforth to pursue its 
coone without a leader or guide, in loneliness 
and secrecy. But the disciples of the Gospel 
from that time lifted up their eyes, regarding, 
with more fixedness of faith, their Head in 
heaven, whose unchanging faithfulness their 
souls had known. 

The Sorbonne was triumphant A great 
advance toward the final ruin of the Reforma- 
tion in France had been made, and it was 
important to follow up their success. Lefevre 
stood next after Bngqnnet, and Beda had, 
therefore, without loss of time, turned his 
hostility against hhn, publishing a tract 
against the celebrated doctor, full of such 
gross calumnies, that we have Erasmus's 
judgment of them, that ''even cobblera and 
smiths could lay their finger on the falsehood 
of them.'' What seemed above all to enrage 
him was that doctrine of JttsiifieoHon by FbtSi, 
which Lefevre had proclaimed in the eare of 

* Mezeray. ii. p, 981 ; Daniel, v. p. 644 ; Mo- 
xeri, articU brifonnet. 



Ohvistians. To Ihii Bedt oontinaalty r^ 
curred as an article which, according to him, 
overturned the Church. '«What1^ he ex« 
claimed, ** Lefevre affirms that whoever as* 
cribes to himself the power to save himself 
will be lost, whilst whosoever, laying aside 
all strength of bis own, casts himself hito 

the arms of Christ, shall be saved Oh, 

what heresy! thus to teach the nselessness 
of meritorious works What hellish doc- 
trine!— what delusion of the devil! Let ut 
oppose it with all our power. "^ 

Instantly that engine of persecution, which 
took effect in the recantation or in the death 
of its victims, was turned against Lefevre t 
and already hopes were entertained that he 
would share the fate of Leclere the wool- 
comber, or that of the Bishop Bri^onnet. 
His trial was quickly gone through ; and a 
decree of Parliament condemned nine propo* 
sitions extracted from his commentaries on 
the Gospels, and placed his translation of the 
Scriptures in the list of prohibited works.'^ 

These measures were felt by Lefevre to be 
onfy the prelude of othera. From the first 
intimation of the approaching persecution he 
had clearly perceived, that in the absence of 
Francis the First he would not be able to 
bear up under his enemies' attacks, and that 
the time had arrived to act on the direction, 
**When theyptneeuU you in one eity^ fiu ye 
unto anoiher.** Matt x. 14— S3. Lefevre 
quitted Meaux, where, ever since the bishopls 
apostasy, he had experienced nothing but 
bitterness of soul, and had found his efforts 
paralyzed ; and as he looked back upon his 
persecntora, he shook off the dust from his 
feet,-^**not to call down evil upon them, but 
in testimony of the evils that were coming 
upon them: for," sajrs he, '*as that dust is 
shaken from off our root, just so are they cast 
at[ from the favour andpresenceoftheLord."^ 

The pereccutora beheld their victim at 
large; but they derived comfort from the 
thought that, at least, France was delivered 
from this father of heresy. 

Lefevre, a ftigitive from his enemies, ar« 
rived at Strasburg under an assumed name. 
There he was immediately introduced to the 
friends of the Reformation ; and what must 
have been his joy, to hear publicly taught 
that same Gospel of which he had caught tiie 
firat gleams in the Church ; — ^why, it was just 
his own faith ! It was exactly what he had 
intended to express! It was as if he had 
been a second ume bom to the Christian Hfe. 
Gerard Roussel, one of those Evangelical 
Christians, who, nevertheless, like the Doc- 
tor of Staples, attained not to complete en^ 
franchisement, had been likewise compelled 
to quit France. Both togefter attended the 
lectures of CapitoandBucer,^and met in pri- 
vate intercourse with those foithfulteachera.^ 
It was even rumoured that they had been 
commissioned to do so by Margaret, the 
king's sister.''' But the adoring contemplation 
of the ways of God, rather than polemical 
questions, engaged Lefevi^'s attention. Cast- 
mg a glance upon the state of Christendom, 
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and filled with wondw At whtit he beheld 
paseing on its stage, moved with feelings of 

gatitude, and full of hopeful anticipation, he 
i«w himself on his knees, and prayed to the 
Lord " to perfect that which he saw then be- 
ginning,"^ 

At Sttasbnrg one especially agreeable sur- 
prise awaited him : his pupil, ** his son in the 
faith," Faiel, from whom ne had been parted 
by persecution for nearly three years, had 
arrived there just before. The aged doctor 
of the Sorbonne found, in his young pupil, a 
man in the vigour of life, a Christian '* strong 
in the faith;'' and Farel grasped with aifec- 
tionate respect the shrivelled hand which had 
ffuided its earliest steps, conscious of the 
fiveliest Joy at thus recovering his spiritual 
father in the society of £dthful men, and in a 
eity that had received the truth. They at- 
tended in company the pure teaching of emi- 
nent teachers; broke bread together in the 
supper of the Lord, according to Christ's in- 
stitution, and received touching proofs of the 
love of the brethren. "Do you recollect," 
said Farel to Lefevre, ^'an expression you 
once let fall to me, when we were both as yet 
in darkness! ^WilUam^ (rod will renew the 
world ; and you will live to tee ii /' See here 
the beo^inning of what you then foretold." 
" Yes,^ answered the pious old man, "God 
is renewing the world. . . . O, my son, con- 
tinue to preach boldly the holy Gospel of 
Jesus Christ."^ 

Lefevre, from an excess of prudence, doubt- 
less, chose to remain incogmto at Strasburg, 
and took the name of Anthony Fere^nue^ 
whilst Roussel chose that of Solniiu But the 
celebrated doctor could not elude notice ; and 
soon ^e whole city, even to the very child- 
ren, saluted him with marks of respect ^^^ He 
did not dwell by himself, but lodged in the 
same house with Capito, Farel, Roussel, and 
Vedastus, (known and loved for his retiring 
diffidenoeO^and a certain converted Jew named 
Simon. The houses of Capito, GScolainpa- 
dius, Zwingle, and Luther, offered a kind of 
open table and lodging. Such, in those days, 
was the attraction of " brotherly love." Many 
Frenchmen, besides, were residing in this 
city on the banks of the Rhine, and there 
composed a church in which Farel often 
preached the doctrine of Salvation. Such 
Christian communion soothed the feeling of 
banishment from their native land. 

Whilst these brethren were thus enjoying 
the asylum afforded them by brotherly love, 
those in Paris and other parts of France were 
exposed to great danger. Briponnet had re- 
canted ; Lefevre was beyond the frontier : all 
this was something gained, but the Sorbonne 
was still without those public examples of 

Eunishment which it had advised. 3eda and 
is followere were without victims. One man 
there was who gave them more annoyance 
than either Brit^onnet or Lefevre, and he was 
Louis Berquin. The gentleman of Artois, 
more fearless than his tutors, allowed no op- 
portunity to pass of teasing the monks and 
theologians, and unmasking their fanaticism. 



Passing from the capital to the ]wovhice8, Im 

would collect the wntinss of Erasmus and of 
Luther.^ These he would translate; at other 
times himself composing controversial tracts, 
and defending and disseminating the new 
teaching with the xeal of a young convert. 
Louis Berquin was denounced by uie bishop 
of Amiens, Beda seconded the accusation, 
and the Parliament committed him to prison. 
"This one," said the enemy, "shall not es- 
cape so easily as Briponnet or Lefevre." But 
their bolts and bars had no effect on Berquin. 
In vain did the superior of the Carthusians 
and other persons labour to persuade him to 
apologize ; he declared he would not retract 
an iota. " It seemed then," says ^ chronicler, 
" that no way remained but to send him to 
the et^e."«» 

Margaret, in consternation at what had 
happened to Bri<;onnet, dreaded to see Ber- 
quin dragged to that scaffold which the 
bishop had so shamefully eluded. Not 
daring to visit him in his prison, she en- 
deavoured to convey a few words of consola- 
tion to him— 4nd he may have been upon 
her heart— when the princess composed that 
touching complaint in which a prisoner thus 
addresses the Lord : 

O refuse free to all who feel distress ! 
Their help and stay * — Judge of the fatherless ! 
Exhaustlesft iressure of consoling grace ! 
The iron doors, the moatt the massive wall 
Keep far from me, — a lone, forgotten thraU— 
Friend, kinsman, broiher,^-<each familiar face: 
Yet mercv meets even this extremity ; 
For iron doors can never shut out Thee I — 
Thou, Lord ! art with me here — ^bere in this dis- 
mal pisce-flM 

But Margaret did not rest there, she imme- 
diately wrote to her brother to solicit a pardon 
for her attendant. Fortunate might she deem 
herself if her efforts were not toolate to rescoe 
him from the hatred of his enemies. 

While awaiting this victim, Beda resolved 
to strike terror into the adversaries of the Sor- 
bonne and monks, by .crushing the most cele- 
brated man among them. Erasmus had de- 
clared himself against Luther :— But this matr 
tered little;— if the ruin of Erasmus conld be 
accomplished, then beyond all doubt the de- 
struction of Farel, of Luther, and their associ- 
ates would be sealed. The surest way of 
reaching our mark is to aim beyond it. Let 
the ecclesiastical power only set its heel on 
the neck of the philosopher of Rotterdam, and 
where was the heretical doctor who could hope 
to escape the vengeance of Rome J The at- 
tack had already been commenced by Lecou- 
tiirier, better known by his Latin name of 
Sutor, who, from the solitude of a Carthusian 
cell, launched against Elrasmus a publication 
of the most violent character, in which he 
called his adversaries, theolograsters and 
miserable apes, and charged them with scan- 
dalous offences, with heresy and blasphemy. 
Handling subjects which be did not ander- 
stand, he reminded his readers, as Erasmus 
sarcastically remarks, of the old proverb :— 
" Ne sutor ultra crepidam." 
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Beda liMtened to the anittenoe of hit eon- 
fbdente. He ordered Erasmus to write no 
more;"* and himself taking ap the pen, which 
he bad enjoined the mateBt^rritor of the age 
to lay down, he made a selection of all the 
calumnies which the monks had invented 
asainst the philosopher, translated them into 
French, and formed them into a book which 
he circulated at court and in the city, in the 
hope that all France woeld ioin in the ontery 
he was raising."* This book was the signal 
for a seneral onset; the enemies of Erasmus 
started up on every side. Nicolas D*Ecmond, 
an old Carmelite of Louvain, used to exclaim, 
as oAen as he mounted the pulpit, «* There is 
no difference between Erasmus and Luther, 
unless it be that Erasmus is the greater here* 
tic of the two ;*'^ and wherever the Carmelite 
might be,— at the table or on a journey, on 
the land or on the water,— he was ravinj? 
against Erasmus, the heresiarch nod forger.''^ 
'Hie faculty of Paris, excited by these cla- 
mours, drew up a decree of censure against 
the illustrious writer. 

Erasmus was astounded. Was this, then, 
the fruit of all his politic forbearance, — was it 
for this that he had even engaged in hostilities 
against Luther 1 He with an intrepidity which 
no one else had displayed, had flung himself 
mto the breach,->-and was he now to be tram- 
pled down only that the common enemy miffht 
be reached more safely over his prostrate body 1 
His indignation is raised at tne thought, he 
tarns sharply round, and while vet warm from 
his attack upon Luther, deals his retributive 
blows on the fanatical doctors who have as- 
sailed him in the rear. . Never was his corres- 
pondence more active than now. He takes a 
snrvey of his position, and his piercing eye 
immediately discovers in whose hands reste 
the balance of his fate. He hesitetes not an 
instant ;^ie will at once lay bis complaint 
and his protest at the feet of the Sorbonne^— 
of the Parliament,*-of the Kin^,— -of the Em- 
peror himself.—*' How was this fearful flame 
of Lotheranism kindled V— says he, writing 
to those among the divines of the Sorbonne in 
whose impartiality he still reposed some eon- 
fidenee :-^-^ How has it l>een fanned into fury, 
—except bj such outrages as these which Beda 
has committed T^'^In war, — a soldier who has 
done his dntv receives a reward from his gene- 
rals,— but the only reward that you,— the 
generals in this war, — have to bestow upon 
me,— is to deliver me up to the calumnies of 
Beda and Lecouturier !*' 

** What," he exclaims, addressing the Par- 
liament of Paris, ^ when I had these Luther- 
ans on my hands,— when, under tlie auspices 
of the Emperor, the Pope and the other princes, 
I was struffffling against them, even at the 
peril of my life, most I be assailed behind my 
oaek Iw the foul libels of Lecouturier and Beda? 
Ah, if'^evil fortune had not deprived us of 
King Francis, I might have appealed to that 
avenger of the muses against these insulte of 
the barbarians.'*''^ But now it reste with you to 
restrain their malignity.*' 

No sooner did an oppoftonity pretent itself 



of conveying a letter to the King, than be wrote 
to him also. His penetrating glance detected 
in these fanatical doctors of the Sorbonne, the 
germs of the League, the precursor of the 
three Prieste, wheat a later period were to set 
up the tixieen against the last of the race of 
Valois ;— his genius enabled him to warn the 
King of future crimes and miseries which the 
exoerience of his successors wonld but too 
fully realize. — ^ Religion," said he, " is their 
pretext,— but their true aim is despotic power, 
to be exercised even over princes.-^They are 
moving onward with a steady step, thoueh 
their path lies under ground. Should the 
sovereign not be inclined to submit himself in 
all things to their guidance, they will imme» 
diately declare that he may be deposed by the 
OlureX/ that is to sav, by a few false monks, 
and a few false divines conspiring together 
against the public peace.*^' Erasmus, when 
writing to Francis the First, could not have 
touchM a more sensitive string. 

Finally, that he might still more effectually 
secure himself agrainsi the malice of bis ene- 
mies, Erasmus invoked the protection of 
Charles the Fifth himself. — ^*^ Invincible Em- 
peror," said he, ** a horrible outcry has been 
raised against me, by men who, under the 
pretence of religion, are labouring to establish 
their own tyrannical power, and to gratify 
their own sensual appetites.*^ I am fighting 
under your banner, ana under the stendard of 
Jesus Christ It is by your wisdom and your 
authority that peace must be restored to the 
Christian world." 

It was in language like this that the prince 
of literature addressed himself to the rulers of 
the age. The danger which impended over 
his head was averted ; the secular power in- 
terposedt and the viiltures were compelled to 
abandon the prey which In fancy they had al- 
ready olutehed. Thev then turned their eyes 
elsewhere in search of other victims, and they 
were soon found* 

It was in Lorraine first that blood was ap- 
pointed to flow afresh. From the earliest days 
of the Reformation, there had been an alliance 
in fanaticism between Paris and the country 
of the Guises. If Paris was at peace for a 
while, Lorraine took up the work, and then 
Paris began, again, to give time for Nancy 
and Metz to recruit their strength. Ttie first 
blow, apparently, was destined to fall upon aa 
excellent man, one of the refugees of fissle, a 
friend of Farel and Toussaint. The Cheva- 
lier d*Esch, while residiiv at Metx, had not 
been able to screen himselffrom the suspicions 
of the prieste. It was ascertained that he caiw 
ried on a correspondence with Christians of the 
Evangelic Faith, and on that discovery he 
was thrown into prison at Pont-^-Moosson, a 
place situated five milrs from Meta, on the 
banks of the Moselle.»»The tidings filled the 
French refugeps, and the Swiss themselves, 
with the deepest concern. ** Alas ! for that 
innocent heart !" exclaimed CScolampadius : 
*' I have full confidence in the Lord," added 
he, «* that he will preserve this man to us, 
either in life as a preacher of righteoosnesa. 
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to make kinmn Hienftme; or in death to oob- 
fess Him as a martyr.*'^ But at the saaae tinoe 
CEcolampadiUB cenaaiad the tbougfatleasoesa, 
•*-the precipitancy »•— and what he teimed the 
inprodent zeal for which the French Tefugees 
were disttnguiahed* *^ I wish,** said he, '' that 
my dear friends, the worthy gentlemen of 
France, would not be so eager to retora to 
their own country, until they have made all 
due inquiries beforehand ; for the devil lays 
his snares everywhere. Nevertheless, let 
them obey the Spirit of Christ, and may thai 
Spirit never forsake them.^ 

There was reason, indeed, to tremble for 
the fate of the chevalier. The raacom of the 
enemy had broken out in Lorraine with re- 
doubled fuiy. Brother Bonaventure Renel, 
the principal of the Cordeliers, and the confes- 
sor of Duke Anthony the Good, a man of an 
tttdacious temper, and of very questionable 
moral character, allowed that weak prince, 
who reigned from 1506 to 1644, a large mesr 
vure of license m his pleasures; and persuaded 
liim, on the other hand, by way of atonement, 
as it were, to exercise a merciless severity 
against all innovators. " It is quite sufficient 
for any one,*' said the prince, profiting by. the 
able instructions of Renel, '* if he can repeat 
the PaUr and the Jve-Mariaf the greatest 
doctors are those who occasion the greatest 
disorders."** 

Towards the end of the year 1534, informa- 
tion was conveyed to the Duke'a court, that a 
imstor, named Schuch, was preaching a new 
Kind of doctrine in the town of Saint Hippo- 
lyte, at the foot of the Yosages. *^ Let them 
tetttm to Uieir duty," said Anthony the Good, 
«* or I will march against the town, and lay 
it waste with fire and sword !'*^^ 

Hereupon the feithful pastor resolved to de- 
vote himself for fafe flock: he repaired to 
Nancy, where the prince resided. Imme- 
diately on his arrival, he was lodged in a 
noisome prison, under the custody of brutal 
and cruel men : and no^ at last brother Bona- 
Tenture had the heretic in his power. It was he 
who presided at the tribunal before which he 
was examined. ^'Hereticr' cried he addressing 
the prisoner, ^* Judas ! Devil !" Schuch, pre- 
aervmg the utmost tranquillity and composure, 
pade no reply to these insults ; but holding 
in his hand a litde Bible, all covered with 
notes which he had written in it, he meekly 
and earnestly confessed Jesus Christ and him 
eracified ! On a sudden, he assumed a more 
animated mem,— stood up boldly, raised his 
voice as if moved by the Spirit from on high, 
—and, looking his judges in the face, de- 
nounced against them the fearful judgments 
of God. 

Brother Bonaventure and his companions, 
inwardly appalled, yet agitated with ra^, 
rushed upon him at once with vehement cries, 
snatched away the Bible, from which he read 
those menacing words,-*>and '^raging like 
so many mad does,'* says the chronicler, 
«* because they could not wreak their fury on 
^He doctrine, carried the book'to their convent, 

i burnt it therc'^^oe 



The wholeeo«ft<»f LdRameiwiMNided with 
the obstinacy and presumption of the minis- 
ter of St. H ippoly te ; send the prinee, impeiied 
by coriosi^ to hear the heretic, resolved to 
be present at his final examination,^ se- 
cretly, however, and concealed from the 
view of the spectators. But as the interro- 
gatory was conducted in Latin, he coold not 
understand it: only he was struck with the 
steadfast aspect of the miaiater, who seemed to 
be neither vanquished nor abashed. Indtgnaat 
at this obstinacy, Anthony the Good started 
from his seat, and said as he retiiedy*-** Why 
dispute any longer ) He denies the sacrament 
of the mass; let them proceed to exeentioa 
agamst him."^ Schuch was immediately con- 
demned to be burnt alive. When the aeo- 
tence was communicated to him, he liffaed up 
his eyes to heaven, and mildly made answer ; 
'* I was slad when they said unto me. Let us 
go into the house of the Lord." (Psalm 
cxxii. 1.) 

On the I9th of Aqgust, 1525, the whole 
city of Nancy was in motiea. The bells 
gave notice of the death of a heretic The 
mournful procession set out. It mast pass 
before the convent of the Cordeliers, and 
there the whole firalemity were gatherad in 
joyful expectation before the door. Ae soon 
as Schuch made his appearance, Father Bona^ 
venture, pointing to the carved images over 
the convent gateway, cried out, ^ HereUG,pay 
honour to God, his mother, and the saints !** 
— ** O hypocrites !" replied Schuch, standing 
erect before those pieces of wood and stone, 
«* God will destn^ you, and bring year de- 
ceits to light !" 

When (he mar^r reached the place of exe- 
cution, his books were first burnt in his pre- 
sence, and then he wasealled upon to recant ; 
but he refused, saying, «<Thoii, God, hast 
called me, and thou wilt strengthen me to the 
end;'*''° and immediately he began, wiih a 
loud voice, to repeat the 5l8t Psahn, ** Have 
mercy upon me, O God ! according to thy 
loving'kindness !" Having mounted the pil^ 
he continued to recite the psalm until the 
smoke and flames stifled his voice. 

Thus did the perseoutors in Franee and 
Lorraine behold a renewal of their triumphs, 
^heir coutnsels had at length been followed. 
At Nancy the ashes of a herelie had been 
scattered to the winds : this seemed a chal- 
lenge addressed to the capital of France. 
What! should Beds »Qd Lecourturier be the 
last to show their zeal for the Pope I Rather 
let one blazing pile serve as the signal for 
another, and heresy, swept from the soil of 
France, would soon be driven back beyond 
the Rhine. 

But Beda was not to pursue his successful 
career, until a contest, half serious, half ludi- 
crous, had taken place between him and one 
of those men with whom the strugs'le against 
Popery was only a capricious, effort of the 
intellect, not the solemn engagement and 
willing duty of the heart 

Among the learned men whom Briponnet 
had allurod to his diocese vas a dootor of the 
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SoibomMy named Peter Gaidi, a man of a 

vain and frivolous oast of mind, and as quar- 
relsome and litigious as fieda himself. Cajroli 
viewed the new doctiine as the means of 
making an impression, and of thwarting Beda, 
whose ascendancy he could not endure.—- 
Accordingly, on his return from Meaux to 
Paris he caused a great sensation, by intro- 
ducing into enety pulpit what was called 
**■ the new way of preaching/' Then began 
a pernicious stiife between the two doctors ; 
it was blow for blow and trick for trick. 
Beda cites Caroli before the Sorbooae, and 
Caroli summons him before the episcopal 
court to answer for an infringement of privi- 
lege. The Sorb<»me pro^eds with the 
inquirv, and Caroli gives intimation of an 
appeal to the Parliament. A provisional 
sentence excludes him from the pulpit, and 
still he goes on preaching in all the onnrches 
of Paris. Being absoTutelv forbidden to^ 
preach in any pulpit, he takes to publicly 
expounding ^ Psalms in the college of 
Cambray. The Sorbonne prohibits him from 
continuing that practice, but he asks permis- 
sion to conclude the exposition of the twenty- 
second Psalm which he has begun. Finally, 
on this petition being rejected, he posts the 
following placard on the college-gates:-— 
*^ Peter Vareli^ being desirous to obey tne injunc- 
iions of the sacred faculty, has ceased to teach ; 
he wiU resume his UciureSy whenever it shall 
please God, at the verse where he Irft off.- 

*TnEY HAVE PIERCSD MY HANDS AND MY 

FEET.' " Thus had Beda at lengtlv found an 
opponent with whom he was fairlv matched. 
If Caroli had defended the truth in right 
earnest, the staJca would have been his re- 
ward ; but he was of too carnal a spirit to 
expose himself to the risk of death. How 
could capital punishment be inflicted on a 
man who laughed his judges out of counte- 
nance 1 Neiuier the episcopal court, nor the 
parliament, nor the council, could ever pro- 
ceed to a definitive judgment in his cause. 
Two such men as Caroli would have wearied 
out the activity of Beda himself ;— but two 
like him the Reformation did not produce.^" 

This troublesome contest concluded, Beda 
applied himself to matters of more serious 
concern. Happily for the syndic of the Sor- 
bonne, there were men who gave persecution 
a better hold of them than Caroli. BriQonnet, 
indeed, and Erasmus, and Lefevre, and Ber- 
quin had escaped him ; but since he cannot 
reach these distinguished personages, he will 
content himself with meaner victims. The 
poor youth, James Pavanne, ever since his 
abjuration at Christmas, 1524, had done no- 
thing but weep and sigh. He was constantly 
seen with a gloomy brow, his eyes fixed on 
the ground, groaning inwardly, and muttering 
reproaches against himself for having denied 
his Lord and Saviour,^** 

Pavanne undoubtedly was the most retiring 
and the most inoffensive of men ;— but what 
of that? — ^he had been at Meaux, and this, in 
those days, was sufficient. *^ Pavanne has 
relapsed!*^ vras the cry: <*th6 dog has re- 
64 



lamed to lus vomit, and the iwine that was 
washed to his wallowing in the mire.'' He 
was seized' immediately, cast into prison, 
and after a while brought before the judgies. 
This was all that yoang Pavanne desired.*— 
He felt his mind relieved as soon as the fet* 
ters were fastened on his limbs, and recovered 
all his ^neigy in the open canfession of Jesus 
Christ P^'lTie persecutors smiled when the^ 
saw that this tune nothing eould disappoint 
them of their Tiotim,--4io recantation, — no 
fiight,-*-4io intervention of a powerfnl protect 
tion. The meekness of the youth, his candooTi 
his courage, were altogether unavailing to ap- 
pease the malice of his enemies. He, on the 
contrary, looked on them with affection,— for 
by loading him with chainij, they bad restored 
his peace of mind and his joy«— but tluit 
benevolent look of bis only hardened their 
hearts the more. The prooeedings against 
him were conducted with all despatch, and a 
very short time had elapsed before a pile waa 
erected in the Place de Gr^ve, on which 
Pavanne made a joyful end,— strengtheninff 
by his example all who in that great city haa 
openly cnt secretly embraced the Gospel of 
Christ 

But this was not enouj^ for the Sorbonne. 
If men of mean condition only are to be 
sacrificed, their number at least must make 
amends for their wrant of rank. The flames 
in the Place de Grdve have struck terror into 
Paris and into the whole of France; but an- 
other pile, kindled on some other spot, will re- 
double that terror* It will be the subject <xf 
conversation at the court, in the ooUeges, in 
the workshop of the artisan : and tokens like 
these, better than all the edicts that can be 
issued, will prove ihaX Louisa- of Savoy, the 
Sorbonne, and the Parliament, are determined 
to sacrifice the very last heretic to the anatbe* 
mas of Rome. 

In the forest of Livry, three leajroes distant 
from Paris, and not far from the site of an an- 
cient abbey of the order of St. Augnstin, 
lived a hermit, who, having chanced in his 
wanderings to fall in with some of the men of 
Meaux, had received the trutji of the Gospd 
into his heart.^^^ The poor hermit had mt 
himself rich indeed that day in his solitary re- 
treat, when, along with the scanty dole of 
broad which public charity had afforded him^ 
be brought home Jesus Christ and his grace. 
He understood from that time how much bet- 
ter it is to give than to receive. He went 
from cottage to cottage in the villages around, 
and as soon as he crossed the threshold, be- 
gan to speak to the poor peasants of the Gos* 
pel, and the free pardon which it offers to 
every burdened soul, a pardon infinitely more 
precious than any priesdy absolution.*** The ^ 
good hermit of Livxy was soon widely known 
in the neighbourhood of Paris ; many came to 
visit him at his poor hermitage, and he dis- 
charged the office of a kind and faithful mis- 
sionary to the simple-minded in all the adjap 
cent districts. 

It was not long before intelligence of what 
was doing by the new evangelist leaohed the 
2 MS 
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em of die Soibonne, and the magfetrateB of 
Pftris. The hermit wee seized,— dragged 
from his hermitage — ^from his fere8t--from 
the fields he had daily traversed,— thrown 
into a dnngeon in that great city which he 
had always shunned,— brooeht to jadgment, 
— conmted,— and sentenced to *^ the exem* 
plary punishment of being burnt by a slow 

In order to render the example the more 
striking, it was determined that he should be 
burnt in the dose of Notre Dame; before that 
celebrated cathedral, which typifies the ma- 
jesty of the Roman Catholic Church. The 
whole of the clergy were convened, and a 
degree of pomn was displayed equal to that 
of the most solemn festivai8.''7A desire was 
shown to attract all Paris, if possible, to the 
place of execution. ««The ^at bell of the 
church of Notre Dame swinging heavily,'* 
says an historian, *^U) rouse the people all 
over Paris.** And accordingly from every 
surrounding avenue, the people came flocking 
to the spot. The deep-toned reverberations 
of the bell made the workman quit his task, 
the student oast aside his books, the shop- 
keeper forsake his traffic, the soldier start 
from the guard-room bench,— and already the 
close was filled with a dense crowd, which 
was continually increasing.''^ The hermit, at- 
tired in the robes appropriated to obstinate 
heretics, bareheaded, and with bare feet, was 
led out before the doors of the caihedral. 
Tranquil, firm, and collected, he replied to 
the exhortations of the confessors,. who pre- 
sented him with the crucifix, only by declar- 
ing that his hope rested solely on the mercy 
of God. The doctors of the Sorbonne, who 
stood in the front rank of the spectators, ob- 
serving his constancv, and the effect it pro- 
duced upon the people, cried aloud— *< He is 
a man foredoomed to the fires of hell.*'**'The 
clang of the great bell, which all this while 
was rung with a rolling stroke, while it 
stunned the ears of the multitude, served to 
heighten the solemnity of that mournful spec- 
tacle. At len^h the bell was silentf-^-and 
the martyr having answered the last interro- 
gatory of his adversaries by saying that he 
was resolved to die in the faith of his Lord 
Jesus Christ, underwent his sentence of be- 
ing ^ burnt by a slow fire.** And so, in the 
cathedral close of Notre Dame, beneath the 
stately towers erected by the piety of Louis 
the younger, amidst the cries and tumultuous 
excitement of a vast population, died peace- 
ably, a man whose name history has not deign- 
ed to transmit to us,— •♦ the hermit of Livry.*' 
While men were thus engaged in destroying 
the first confessors of Jesus Christ in France, 
God was raising up others gifted with ampler 
powers for his service. A modest student— 
a humble hermit — might be dragged to the 
stake, and Beda might almost persuade him- 
self that the doctrine they proclaimed would 
perish with them. But Providence has re- 
sources which the world knows net of. The 
Gospel, like the febled bird of antiquity, con- 
tuns within itself a principle of life which the 



flames can never reach, and firom the ashes in 
which it seemed to lie extinguished, it springs 
afresh, pure and vigorous as ever. Often, 
when the storm is at its height, when the 
fiery bolt of persecution appears to have laid 
the truth proHtrate, and enduring, impenetra- 
ble darkness to have closed over itf— -even at 
that moment there comes a gleam of light, 
and announces a great deliverance at hand 
So, when all earthly powers were leagued 
together in France to effect the ruin of the Rs- 
formation, God was preparinjr an instrumeDt, 
apparently feeble, to maintain His rights at 
a future day, and with more than human in- 
trepidity to defend His cause. Averting our 
eyes from the persecutions and cruelties which 
have succeeded each other so rapidly since 
Francis L became the prisoner of Charles, — 
let us turn them on a child who shall here- 
after be called forth to take his station as a 
leader of a mighty host in the holy warfare 
of Israel. 

Amon? the inhabitants of the city and uni- 
versity of Paris who listened to the sound of 
the great bell, was a young scholar of sixteen, 
a native of Noyon, in Picardy, of middle sta- 
ture, and pale, and somewhat dark complexion, 
whose powerful and sagacious mind was in- 
dicated by the keenness and peculiar bright- 
ness of his eye, and the animated expression 
of his countenance.^ His dress, which was 
extremely neat, but perfecdy unostentatious, 
corresponded to the modesty and deconira of 
his character ^' This youn^ man, whose name 
was John Cauvin or Calvin, was a student at 
the college of La Marche, of which Matbnrin 
Cordier, a man celebrated for his integrity, 
learning, and peculiar skill in die instruction 
of youSi, was at that time the regent. Edu- 
cated in all the superstitions of ropery, the 
stndent of Noyon was blindly submissive to 
the Church, dutifully observant of all the prac- 
tices she enjoined, and fully persuaded that 
heretics well deserved the flames to which 
they were delivered .""The blbod which was 
then flowing in Paris was, in his eyes, sn 
additional aggravation of the crime of heresy. 
But, although by natural disposition timid, 
and, to use his own words, soft and pusillani- 
mous, he was endowed with that uprightness 
of mind, and that generosity of heart which 
induce men to sacrifice everything to the con- 
victions of their conscience.**' Vainly, there- 
fore, were those appallbg spectacles presented 
to him in his youth ; vain was the example 
of the murderous flames kindled in the Place 
de Greve and in the close of Notre Dame, for 
the destruction of the faithful followers of the 
Gospel. The remembrance of such horrors 
could not, afterwards, deter him from entering 
on that *'new way** which seemed to lead 
only to the dungeon and the scaffold. In 
other respects the character ef the youthful 
Calvin afforded indications of what he was 
hereafter to become. The austerity of his 
morals was the precursor of equal austerity 
in his doctrine, and the scholar of sixieea 
already gave promise of a. man who woaki 
take up in earnest all that should be imparted 
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o fails, md would rigidly exact from otheis had married a joang woman from Cainbny« 
vhaU in hts owd case, he felt it so moch a named Jane Lefranq, remarkable for her beau- 
natter of coarse to perform. Silent and grave ty, and worthy of esteem for her hnmble piety, 
V h lie attending on the college lectures, takiDff, by whom he bad already had a son called 
lo pleasure in the sports and idle frolics which i Charles, when on the lOth of July, 1509, she 
thers pursued d uring the hoursof recreation;*'^! gave birth to a second son, ^ho received the 



—shrinking in disgust from all participation 
n vice, he sometimes censured the disorders 
)f his fellow-pupila with severity^— with a 
neasure, even, of acrimony .^"^ Accordingly , 
I canon of Noyon assures us that his com- 
)anion8 had surnamed him the ^^aeeiuaitve.'*^^^ 
rle stood among them as the representative 
)f conscience and duty,— so far was he from 
>eiDg in reality what some calumniators en- 
) ea voured to make him. The pale aspect, the 
piercing eye of a student of sixteen already 
nspired bis associates with more respect than 
ihe black gowns of their masters ; and this 
soy from Ficardy, low in stature^ and timid 
in aeineanour, who came day by day to take 
bia seat on the benches of the college of La 
Marche, was, even then, by the seriousness 
Df his conversation and sobriety of his life 
anconsciously discharging the office of a min- 
ister and a Reformer. 

Nor was it in these particulars alone thai 
the stripling of Noyon evinced his superiority 
to his compeers. His extreme timidity some- 
times restrained him from manifesting the an- 
tipathy he felt to vanity and to vice; but in 
his studies he was already exerting all the 
force of his genius, and all the intensity of 
his will,— ami any one who observed him, 
might have predicted that his life would be 
consumed in labour. The facility of his com- 
prehension was wonderful,-— while his class- 
fellows were advancing by painful steps* he 
was bounding lightly over the course, — and 
the knowledge which others were long in 
acquiring superficially, was instantaneously 
seized by his youthful genius, and pejma- 
aently impress^ on his memory. His mas- 
lBr8« therefore, were obliged to withdraw him 
f-om the ranks, and introduce him singly to 
t^e higher branches of learning.*' 

Among his fellow-students were the young 
men of the family of Mommor, a house reck- 
ored among the first nobility of Picardy. 
John Calvin was intimately connected with 
these young noblemen, especially with Claude, 
who at a later period was abbot of St. Eloi, 
and to whom he dedicated his Commentary 
on Seneca. It was in their company that he 
had come to Paris. His father, Gerard Cal- 
rin, notary apostolic, and procurator-fiscal of 
the county of Noyon, secretary of the diocese, 
and proctor of thechapterj^'wasa man of judg- 
ment and ability, whose talpnts had raised 
bim to offices which were sought after by the 
best families ; and all the noblesse of the pro- 
Tince, but pahicularly the illustrious family 
of Mommor, entertained the highest esteem 
for him.**Gerard, who resided at Noyon,* 

* **0n the spot where now gtands a house, dl»> 
tingniflhed by the «gn of the Stag.*' (Desraay, 
poet, do la Sorbonne. Vii, de Jean Calvin, 
bercsiarque, p. 30. Levasaeur, Ann. de Noyon, 
p. 1157.) 



name of John, and was baptized in the church 
of St. Godebert.* A third son, named An- 
thony, who died young, and two daughters, 
made up the entire family of the procurator- 
fiscal of Noyon* 

Gerard Calvin, living in habits of familiar 
intercourse with the ecclesiastical dignitaries 
and chief men of the province, was desirous 
that bis children should receive the same edu- 
cation as those of the highest rank. . John, ia 
whom he had perceived an early development 
of talent, was brought up with the children of 
the family of Mommor: he lived in the houss 
as one of themselves, and shared in the les- 
sons of the yonng C laude. The eflfect of early 
discipline and culture in such a family was to 
impart to his intellectual character a degree 
of refinement which otherwise it could scarce- 
ly have acquired.'^ He was afterwards sent to 
the college of Cauettes, an establishment 
within the city of Noyon.^'The child had but 
few recreations. Thiat severity, which was 
one feature in the character of the 8on,ToQnd 
a place likewise in the temperament of the 
father. Gerard brought him up rigidly^-*- 
from his earliest years he was obtigea to bend 
to the inflexible rule of duty,— which after a 
little while became habitual to him,— -and thus 
the influence of the father counteracted that 
of the family of Mommor. Timid by nature, 
—with something, as he tells us himself, of 
rustic bashfiilaess in his disposition,^ and 
rendered still more diffident by his father*s se- 
verity, John would oAen escape from the 
splendid mansion of his protectors, to bury 
himself in solitude and ooscurity.'^Tn hours 
of seclusion like this, his youthful spirit grew 
familiar with lofty conceptions. It appears 
that he sometimes went to the neighbouring 
village of Pont TEveque, where his gran£ 
father inhabited a cottaffe,f and where other 
relatives also, who at a later period changed 
their name through hatred of the heresiarch. 



* The calumnious and extravagant tales which 
have been circulated in regard to the person of 
Calvin, may be traced to a very early origin. 
J. Levasseur, who was aftcrwaros dean of the 
chapter of Noyon, relates that when his mother 
brought him into the world, the birth of the child 
was preceded by the preternatural appearance of 
a swarm. of largre flies. — "a sure presage that he 
would be an evil speaker and slanderer." (An- 
nates de la Caihedrale de Noyon, p. 115.) Theae 
absurdities, and others of the same stamp, which 
have been invented to the prejudice of the Re- 
former may bo safely left to refute themaelves 
without any efibrt on our part. In our own day, 
those among the Romiah doctors who are not 
oshamed to employ the weapons of calumny, 
make a selection of these coarse and ridicolous 
stories, not daring to repeat them all ; yet they 
are alt of equal value. 

t '* It ia reported that hta grandfather was a 
cooper." (Drelincourt, p. 36. Levasseur ann. de 
Noyon, p. 1151.) 
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tbeft offered a kindly welcome to the tfon of 
the procurator-fiscal. Bnt it was to study, 
chiefly, that yoang Calvin deroted his days. 
While Luther, who was to Act apon the mass 
of the people, was broaffht up at first as a 
peasam^s son, CaWin, ordained to act chiefly 
as a theologian and a reasoner, and -to become 
the legrislator of the renovated ChoK^, re- 
ceived, even in his childhood, a more liberal 
education.*** 

A spirit of piety evinced itself betimes in 
the child's heart. Onie of his biographers 
tells us that he was taught, while yet yonng, 
lo pray in the open air, under the vault of 
heaven, — a practice which helped to awaken 
within his soul the sentiment of an omni- 
present Deity.<^ But although Calvin may, 
even in his earliest years, have heard the voice 
of God addressed to his heart, no one in the 
city of Noyon was more exact than he in the 
observance of every rale established by the 
Church. Gerard, therefore, remarking the 
bent of his mind, conceived the design of de- 
Toting his son to theology .'^^The knowledge 
of his destination contributed undoubtedly to 
impress upon his mind that serious and theo- 
logical cast by which it was aiVerwards dis- 
tingqjsbed. His intellect was formed by na- 
ture to take a decided bias from the firat, and 
to nourish the most elevated thoughts at an 
early ase. The report that he was a chorister 
boy at this time is admitted by his adversaries 
themselves to be destitute of foundation ; but 
they confidently affirm that while yet a child, 
he was seen in religious processions carrying, 
instead of a cross, a swora with a cross^shaped 
hilt.**" A presage," they add, "of What he 
was one day to become." *'The Lord has 
made my mouth like a sharp sword," says 
the servant of the Lord, in Isaiah. The same 
may be said of Calvin. 

Gerard was poor: the education of his son 
was burthensome to him, and he wished to 
attach him irrevocably to the church. The 
Cardinal of Lorraine had been appointed co- 
adjutor to the Bishop of Metz, when only four 
yeare old. It was tiien a common practice to 
bestow ecclesiastical titles and revenues upon 
children. Alphonso of Portugal was created 
a cardinal by Leo the Tenth, at the age of 
eight : Odet de Chatiilon received the same 
dignity from Clement the Seventh at the age 
of eleven ; and at a later period, the celebrated 
Mother Angelica, of Port Royal, was made 
coadjutrix of that convent at the age of seven. 
Gerard, who died a faithful Catholic, was re- 
piarded with &vour by Charles de Hangest, 
bishop of Noyon, and his vicare-general. Ac- 
cordingly, the chaplaincy of La Gesine having 
become vacant by the resignation of the in- 
cumbent, the bishop, on the 15th May, 1531, 
bestowed that benefice on John Calvin, whose 
age was then nearly twelve. He was inducted 
by the chapter a week after. On the eve of 
Corpus Christi, the bishop solemnly cut the 



* Calvin's Leben von Fiitner, Leipzig, 1794.— 
Tho aathor does not quote the authority on which 
he relates this fact. 



chf1d*s hair;^ and by this ceremony of tonsure 
John was invested with the Clerical character, 
and became capable of entering into sacred 
ordere, and holding a benefice wiSioot residing 
on the spot. 

Thus was it ordered that Calvin, in his 
childhood, should have pereonai experience 
of the abuses of the Church of Rome. There 
was not a tonsured head in the kingdom more 
sincerely pious than the chaplain of La Ge- 
sine, and the thoughtful child was himself 
perhaps a little astonished at the operation 
performed by the bishop and his viears-gene-> 
rah But in the simplicity of his heart, he 
revered those exalted personages too highly 
to harbour the least Suspicion regarding the 
lawfulness of his tonsure. He had enjoyed 
the distinction ahout two yeare, when >foTon 
was visited with a terrible pestilence. Seve- 
ral of the canons p^itioned the chapter that 
they might be allowed to quit the city. Al- 
ready many of the inhabitants had been struck 
by the «' ffreat death ;" and Gerard began to 
reflect wiSi alarm that his son John, the hope 
of his age, might, in a moment, be snatched 
from his tenderness by this scourge of God. 
The children of the Momroor family were 
going to Paris to continue their studies. This 
was the very opportunity that the procurator- 
fiscal had always desired for his son. Why 
should he separate John from his fellow-pnpils? 
On the 15th August, 1823, therefore, he pre. 
sented to the chapter a petition that the young 
chaplain might have •* liberty to go whither- 
soever he would, during the continuance of 
the plague, without losing his allowances ; 
which was ^nted accordingly, until the feast 
of St. Remiffius."* Thus it was that John 
Calvin, at the age of fourteen, quitted his 
paternal home. Caluoomy must be intrepid 
indeed, to attribute his departure to other 
causes, and, in sheer wantonness, provoke 
that disgrace which justly recoils on all who 
give currency to evil reports, after their false* 
hood has been demonstrated. It would ap- 
pear, that on bis arrival in Paris, Calvin was 
received into the house of one of his nnclcs, 
Richard Calvin, who lived near the chan:h of 
St. Germain TAuxerois. »«And so, while flying 
from the plague,** says the canon of Noyon, 
"he encountered a more fatal pestilence.** 

A new world opened itself to the yoimg 
man in this metropolis of literature. He de- 
termined to profit by his fortune, applied him- 
self to study, and made great progress in 
latinity. He became intimately acqaalnted 
with the writings of Cicero, and learned from 
that great master to employ the language of 
the Komans with an ease, a purity, an idioma- 
tic grace which excited the admiration of his 
enemies themselves. But he also discovered 



* The particulars hers given rest on the testi- 
mony of the priest, and vicar-general Desmay, 
(Jean Calvin, neroaiarque. p. 32,) and the canon 
Levaaaea, (Ann. de Noyon, p. 1160.) who found 
them, as ibey assure ua, in the regiatcra of the 
chapter of Keyon. These Romiah authora, there- 
fore, refute the inventiona or miatakes of Riche. 
lieu and odier writeD.^6ee the pre&oe. 
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m that IwngoBge a store of wealth which he 
was afterw^s ta transfer iAio his own. 

Hitherto the latia had heea the scle lan- 
guage of literature. It was, and eyen to oar 
own days it has continued, the language of 
the Romish cboroh. The modem tongues of 
Europe were created,— at least they were 
emancipated, — ^by the Reformation. The ex- 
clusive agencT of the priests was now at an 
end ; the people were called upon to learn and 
to know lor themselves. In this single foot 
was involved the abrogation of the language 
of the priestsy — the inauguration of the lan- 
guage of the people. It is not to the Sorbonne 
alone^-^it is not to a few monks, a few 
divines, a few men of letters, that the new 
doctrine is to be addressed ; it is to the noble, 
to the burgher, to the artisan,--^^!) men now 
are to be preached to : nay, more, — all men 
DOW are to become preachers ; wool-combers 
and knights no less than carates and doctors. 
A new language, therefore, is wanted, or, at 
any rate, the ordinary language of the people 
must undergo a mighty transformation,-!— 
must experience a happy deliverance from its 
shacktes: drawn from the common uses of 
life, it must be indebted to a renovated 
Christianity for its patent of nobility. The 
Gospel, so long laid to sleep, is now awake 
again: it appeals to the nation at large; it 
kindles the most generous affections of the 
soul ; it opens the treasures of heaven to a 
generation whose thoughts were all confined 
within the petty circle of the world below ; it 
agitates the masses ; it speaks to them of God, 
of man, of good and evil, of the Pope, of the 
Bible, of a crown in heaven,— it may be, also, 
of a scaffold upon earth. The popular idiom, 
which hitherto had been employed only by 
chronicler and the minstrel, was summoned, 
by the Reformation, to act a new partj and 
conseqaently to receive a new development. 
Society finds a new world rising up areund it; 
and for this new world there must needs be new 
languages. The Reformation freed the Fireneh 
language from the awaddling bands in which it 
bad hitherto been confined, and reared it to a 
speedy and vigorous maturity. Since then« 
that language has had full possession of all the 
exalted privileges that belong to a dialect con- 
versant with tluB operations of mind and the 
great concerns of heaven, — ^privil<=ves which, 
under the totelage of Rome, it bad never en- 
joyed. True it ia that the people form their 
own language; they, and they alone, invent 
those happy words,— these figurative and 
energetic phrases, which give colouring and 
animation to human speech. But there are 
latent powers in langua^ which thev know 
not how to elicit, and which men of cultivated 
intellect can alone call into actioor When the 
time arrived for Calvin to engage in discus- 
sion and controversy, he was forced, by the 
exigency of the case to enrich his native 
tongue with modes of expression hitherto 
u uknown to it,->-indica ting the dependence,the 
connection, the minute diversity of ideas, the 
transition fropi one to another, and the various 
i steps in the process of logical deductions* 



The" elements of all this were already workn 
ing in the biain of the young student of th» 
college of La Marche. This child, who. was 
to exert so powerful a mastery over the ho« 
man heart, was destined to exhibit equal 
power in bending and moulding to his will the 
idiqm which was to serve as his instrument. 
The French of Calvin eventually became the 
language of Protestant, France, and when we 
speak of Protestant France, we speak of the 
most -cultivated portion of the French nation ; 
$ince out of that portion arose those families 
of scholars and dignified magistrates, who 
contributed So much to the refinement of the 
national eharaoter-»out of that portion arose 
also the society of Port Royal,* one of the 
great agents by which the prose and even the 
poetry of France have been modelled,— a so- 
ciety which aimed at introducing into the 
Catholicism of the GalUcan Church both tli# 
doctrine and the language of the Reformation, 
and failing in one of these objects, succeeded 
in the othf r ; for who can deny that Roman 
Catholic France had to learn from her anta- 
gonists among the Jansenists and Reformers 
how to handle those weapons of style, without 
which it would have been impossible for iier 
to maintain her ground against them ?f 

In the mean time, while the future Reformer 
of reliffioQ and of language, was ripening in 
the college of La Marche, all was in commo- 
tion around that young and thoughtful scholar, 
without his behngat all affected by the mighty 
movement which agitated society. Thefiaroes 
that consumed the hermit and Pavanne, shed 
dismay over Paris. But the persecutors were 
not satisfied ; a system of terror was set on 
foot throughout the whole of France. The 
fnends of the Reformation no longer dared to 
correspond with each other, lest their letters 
should be intercepted, and so betray to the 
vengeance of the tribunals, jiot only those who 
had written them, but those also to whom they 
were addressed.j^ One man, however, was 
bold enough to undertake the oflSoe of convey- 
ing intelligence of what was passing in Paris 
and in France, to the refugees at Basley-^by 
means of an unsigned letter sewed up in bis 
doublet. He escaped the scattered parties of 
afquebusiers,-^the marechauss^e of the dif- 
ferent districts, — the strict examinations of the 
provosts and their lieutenants,-*and arrived at 
Basle with the doublet on his back and its 
hidden deposit untouched. The tidings of 
which he was the bearer, struck terror into the 
hearts of Toussaint and his friends.— «' It is 
piteous to hear of the cruelties they are com- 
mitting yonder ! '*||— exclaims Toussaint. A 

* M. A. Amauld, the grandfather of Mother 
Angelica and of all the Arnaalds of Port Royal, 
waa a Protestant,— see "Port Royal, par M. 
Sainte-Beuve.** 

t Etudee Liter, sur Calvin, par M. A. Sayers, 
Geneve; 1839, art. iv. This work haa been fol- 
lowed by similar inquiries regarding Farel, Viret, 
and Beza. 

t '• Noi a pertoil dares to write to roe." — (Ton* 
•aint to Farel, 4th September, ld2d. MS. of Neu& 
cliateL) 

n Tomsaint to Farel, ith Sept. 159$. 
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little before this, two Fmiciacan friars had ar- 
rived at Basle closely porsaed by the officers 
of jastice. One of these friars, named John 
Prevost, had preached at Meaux, and had af- 
terwards been thrown Into prison in Parie.*— 
TheaccoQnts they brought from the capHalt 
as well as from Lyons, through which city 
they had passed on their way. excited the 
deepest compassion in the minds of the refu- 
gees: MMay our Lord Ttsit them with his 
grace ! " said Tonssaint, writing to Fare! ; — 
** belioTe me when I tell you that at times I 
am in great anxiety and tribulation.** 

These excellent men did not lose heart, 
howevor. In vain were all tiie Parliaments 
on the watch; in Tain did the spies of the Sor- 
bonne and the monks creep into churches and 
colleges, and even into private families, to 
catch up any word of Evangelic doctrine that 
might be dropped there; in vain did thekbg's 
gena fParmea patrol the highways to intercept 
everything that seemed to bear the impress of 
the Reformation; — ^these Frenchmen, thus 
hunted and trodden on by Rome and her myr- 
midons, had faith in better days to come; and 
even now, the termination of what they called 
the Babylonish captivity was greeted by them 
afar. '• At length,** said they, ^ the seventieth 
year will arrive— 4he year of deliverance, and 
liberty of spirit and conscience will be ours.*'^* 
But the seventy years were to be extended to 
nearly three centuries, and unheard-of calami- 
ties were to be endured before these hopes 
should be realized. It was not in man, how- 
ever, that the refuf2:ees put their trust. *' They 
who have begun the dance,'* said Toussaint, 
"will not atop short in the middle of it."—- 
But they believed that the Lord ** knew those 
whom he had chosen, and would accomplish 
the deliverance of His people by the hand of 
His power. ""^ 

The Chevalier d'Esch had actually tasted 
the mercy of deliverance. Being dismissed 
from the prison of Pont-ft-Mousson, he had 
hastened to Strasburg; but his star there 
was short. For " the honour of God,** wrote 
Tonssaint to Farel, " immediately prevail on 
our worthy master, the Chevalier, to return 
as quickly as possible, for our other brethren 
have need of such a leader.'»*<<*In fact, the 
French refhgees had now fresh cause of alarm. 
They were apprehensive that the dispute re- 
specting the Lord^s Sapper, which had afflict- 
ed them so grievously in Germany, would find 
its way across the Rhine, and prove the source 
of new troublee in France. Francis Lam- 
bert, the monk Of Avignon, after visiting Zu- 
rich and Wittemberg, had arrived at Metz, 
where he was regarded with a measure of 
distrust, for it was feared that he might 
introduce the sentiments of Lntber, and by 
frnitless, and, as Tonssaint calls them, " mon- 
strous*' eontroveraies, impede the progress of 
the Reformation.^* Esch, therefore, relumed 
to Lorraine, to be again exposed to great dan- 
gere, "in common with all in that region who 
were seeking the glory of Christ.*'^ 



^ ToQsaaint to Farel, 2l8t July. 1525. 



But Toussaint was not Ae man who wodd 
invite othere to join the battle, while he him- 
self kept aloof from it. Deprived of the com- 
fort of daily intercourse with (Ecolarapadias, 
reduced to the society of an ill-nurtured priest, 
he had sought more communion with Christ, 
and had gained an accession of courage. If 
he could not return to Metz, might he not at 
least go to Paris 1 True,«-the smoke that 
ascended from the piles on which Pavanne 
and the hermit of Livry had been sacrificed 
was soaroely yet cleared BW»r, and its dark 
shadow might seem to repel from the capital 
all whose iaith bore any resemblance to their's. 
But if, as he had heard, the terror that pre- 
vailed in the colleges of Paris and amidst her 
streets was such, that none dared even to 
name ^e Gospel or the Refomration«— -was 
not this a reason why he should repair 
thither 1 Toussaint quitted Basle, and took 
up his abode within those perilous walls, 
heretofore the seat of revelry and licentioas 

fleaeure, now the strenghoid of fanaticisiii* 
lis desire was to pureue his studies in Chris- 
tian literature, ana at the same time to form 
a connection with the brethren who were in 
the colleges, particularly with those who 
were in the college of Cardinal Lemoine, 
where Lefevre and Farel had taught.**' But 
he was not long left at liberty to prosecute 
his design. Ttie t3rranny of the parliamen* 
tary commissaries and the doctora of the Sor* 
bonne now reigned supreme over the capital, 
and whosoever was obnoxious to these was 
sure to be accused of heresy .**^A duke and 
an abbot, whose names are not upon record, 
denounced Toussaint as a heretie ; and, one 
day, the king's sergeants arrested the young 
Lorrainer, and threw him into prison. Sepa- 
rated from alt his friends, and treated as a 
crimtnal, Toussaint felt his helplessness more 
as a sinner than a captive. <* O Lord !" cried 
he, "withdraw not thy Spirit from me, for 
without that Holy Spirit I am altogether car» 
nal, and a sink of iniquity." While his body 
was held in chains, his heart tamed for solace 
to the remembrance of those who were still at 
large to struggle for the GospeL There was 
(EoolarapadiuS) his father, «* whose work," 
says he, **we are in the Lord,"* There was 
Lefevre, whom ^obviously on account of his 
age,) he deemed ** unmeet to bear the bniw 
thenoftheGospel;">^therewasRoasse], ««by 
whom he trusted that the Lord would do gnsat 
things;"^ and Vaugris,wbo had manifested all 
the zeal *« of the most affectibnate brother." ia 
his efforU to rescue him from the power of his 
enemies."^^ There was Farel also, to whom he 
wrote^" I entreat your prayere on my behali^ 
that I may not faint in this conflict:"*^ How 
effectual must he have found the repetition of 
those beloved names in awakeninfjf thoughts 
which mitigated the bitterness of his captivity 
—for he showed no signs of feinting. Death, 
it is true, seemed to oe impending over bis 



* This letter is without a date, but it app^rs lo 
have been written shortly after the liberation of 
Tonmaint, and it shows the tboughu which occa* 
pied him at that period. 
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fa«id, in a;ot^ where the Mood of mulUtndee 
of his brethfeo was afWrwards to be poared 
ont like water;*^aiid, on the other hand, offer? 
of the most lavish kind were made by the 
friends of his mother, and of his uncle the 
dean of Metz, as well as hj the Cardinal of 
Lorraine, to indoce him to recant.'^Bnt his 
reply to soch offers was— ."I despise them 
all. I know that Odd is now putting me to 
the trial. I would rather endure hunger — I 
would rather be a very abject in the house of 
the Lord, than dwell with greet riches in the 
palaces of the ungodly.'*" At the same time 
ne made a clear and open confession of his 
faith : *« T glory," he said, •• in beinff called a 
heretic by those whose Utos and doctrine T 
■ce to be directly opposite to those of Christ.^^ 
And the young man subscribed himself, " Pe- 
ter Toussaint, unworthy of his name of CftrtV- 

Thus, in the absence of the monarch, new 
attacks were lerelled against the Reformation. 
Berauin, Toussaint, and many others were in 
honds; Schuch, Pavanne, and the hermit of 
Livry had been put to death ; Farel, Lefevre, 
Rous^l, and many other defenders of sound 
doctrine were in exile; and the tongues of 
the most eloquent were chained. The light 
of the Gospel waxed dim ; the storm roared 
around, bending, and shaking as if it would 
uproot that tree which the hand of God had 
so recently planted on the French soil. 

To those humbler vietimB who had already 
fallen, others of more note were now to snc- 
ceed. The enemj, failing in their efforts 
when directed against persons of distinction, 
had submitted to work from beneath upwards; 
hoping gradually to bring to bear on the more 
eniinent in station the sentence of condemns* 
tion and death. It was a sort of countermarch 
which answered the purpose they had in view. 
Scarcely had the wind scattered the ashes with 
which persecution strewed the Placode Grdve 
and the close of Notre Dame, when further 
blows were struck. The excellent Messire 
Anthony Du Blet, the " negociateur'* of Lyons, 
sunk under the persecotions of the enemies of 
the truth ; as did also another disciple, Francis 
Moulin. No detailed account of their deaths 
has eome down to us.* Not stopping there, 
the persec^itors proceeded to take a higher 
aim. One there was whose eminent rank 
placed her beyond their reach — but who 
might yet be stricken in the persons of 
those dear to her«— This was the Duchess 
of Alon^on. Michel d^Arende, her chaplain, 
—for the sake of whom Margaret had dis* 
missed her other preachers, and who was 
accustomed in her presence to publish a pure 
Goapel, was singled out for attack, and 
threatened with imprisonment and death.*^ 
About the same time Anthony Papillon, for 
whom the princess had obtained the office of 
Chief Master of Requests to the Dauphin, 

* Periit Franciflcus Molinus ac Dubletue. 
(Erasm. Epp. p. 1109.) Erasmus in his letter 
addressed to Francis I., in July, 15*^6, name* 
all those who, during the captivity of that prince, 
iell Yictims to the Romiah mnatics. 



died suddenly, and a report, geneially prsva* 
lent even among the enerales, ascribed his 
death to poison.^ 

The persecution was spreading through tha 
kingdom, and drawing nearer to the person of 
Margaret The isolated champions of truth 
were, one after another, stretched upon the 
field. A few more such Tictories, and the 
soil of France would be purged from heresy. 
Underhand oontriyanees and secret practices 
took the place of clamour and the staxe. The 
war was conducted in open day ; but it was 
decided that it should also be carried on 
daricly and in secrecy. If, in dealing with the 
common people, fenaticism employs the tribu- 
nal and the scaffold, it has in resenre poison 
and the dagger for those of more note. The 
doctors of a celebrated school are but too well 
known for hafing patronized the use of soch 
means; and kings themselyes hare fallen 
▼ietims to the ^steel of the assassins. But if 
France has had in every ase its &t(/et, it has 
also had its Vincents de Paul and ita Fene- 
lons. Strokes falling in darkness and silence 
were well fitted to spread tenor on all sides ; 
and to this perfidious policy and these ianati- 
cal persecodons, in the interior of the kin^om* 
were now added the fatal reverses experienced 
beyond the frontier* A dark cloud was spread 
oyer the whole nation. Not a family, espe- 
cially among the higher classes, Irat was 
either mourning for a father, a husband, or a 
soni who had fallen on the plains of Italy, ot 
trembling for the liberty or life of one of its 
members?^ The signal misfortunes which had 
burst upon tiie nation diffused everywhere a 
leaven of hatred against the heretics. The 
people, the parliament, the Church, and even 
the throne, were joined hand in hand. 

Was there not enough to bow the heart of 
Margaret in the defeat at Pavia, the death of 
her husband, and the captivity of her brother f 
Was she doomed to view the final extinction 
of that soft light of the Gospel in which her 
heart had found such loyl News arrived 
from Spain which added to the general dis* 
tress. Mortification and sickness had reduced 
the haughty Francis to the brink of the grave. 
If the king should eontinue a captive, or die, 
and the regency of his mother be protracted 
for some years, there was apparently an end 
of all prospect of a Reformation. '* But when 
all seems lost," observed, at a later period, 
the young scholar of Noyon, " God interposes 
to deliver and guard His church in His own 
wondrous way."*" The Church of France 
which was as if travailing in birth, was to 
have a brief interval of ease before its pains 
returned upon it; and God made use of a 
weak woman,— one who never opNsnly de- 
chired for the Gospel,^n order to give to the 
Church this season of rest. Margaret herself, 
at this time, thought more of saving the king 
and the kingdom, than of delivering the com- 
paratively unknown Christians, who were yet 
resting many hopes upon her interference.'*' 
But under the dazzling surface of human 
affairs, God often hides the mysterious ways 
in which He rules His people. A generous 
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Sojeet was snggmtsd to the mind' of the 
ucbesa of Alen^on ; it was, to eroaat the M, 
or traverse the Pyrenees, and feseae Francis 
1. from the power of Chsrles V, -Such was 
the oWect to which her thoughts weie hence- 
forth directed. ' 
Margaret annoanced her intentkm, and 
France hailed it with grateful aeclamation. 
Her genhis, her great reputation, and the 
attachment existing between hereelf and her 
bn>lher, helped mnch to eounterbalance, in^the 
eyes of Louisa and of Duprat, her partiality 
for the new doctrines. All eyes were turned 
npon her, as the only perann capable of eitri- 
eating the nation from its perilons positiea. 
Let Margaret in peraonmake an appeal to the 
powerful emperor and his ministera, and em* 
ploy the admirable genius with which she was 
gifted, in the effort to gi? e libwty to her bro- 
ther and her kinff. 

Yet very various feeling existed among 
tiie nobility and the people m the prospect of 
the Duchess trestinj^ herself in the centre of 
the enemies' councils, and amone the stem 
scddiery of the Catholic king. All admired, 
but without shariikg in her confidence and 
devotednesa: her friends had feara fer her, 
which, in the resah, were but too near being 
lealixed : but the evangelical party were foil 
•f hope. The king's captivity had been to 
them the occasion of hitherto unprecedented 
•everitiea— ^his restoration to liberty they ex- 
pected would put a period to those rigoars. 
Let the king once find himself beyond the 
Spanish frontter,-4ind the gates of those 
prison houses and castles, wherein the ser- 
vants of Cvod's word were immured, would 
instantly be set opra. Margaret was more 
and more confirmed in a project to which she 
felt herself drawn by so many various motives. 

My heart is fixed ; and not the heavens above 
From xta firm purpose csa my spirit move ; 



Ker hell, with all its powers, my eoone withstand. 
For Jesus hokla its keys withiahis hand.** 

Her woman's heart was strengthened wiA 
that faith which overcomes the world, and bei 
resolution was irrevocablv settled. Prepara- 
tion was accordingly road^ for her journey. 

The archbishop of Embum, afterwards car- 
dinal of Tournon, and the president of Selves, 
had already repaired to Madrid to treat for the 
ransom of the king* lliey were placed under 
the direction of Margaret, as was also the 
bishop of Tarbea, afterwards cardinal of 
Grammont; full powera being given to th« 
Princess. At the same time Monlraofency, 
afterwarda so hostile io the Reformation, was 
despatched in haste to Spain, to solicit a sale- 
conduct for the kinfl's sister.^ The Emperor 
at firat hesitated, alleging that it was for bia 
ministera to arrange terms.—" One hour's con- 
ference between your majesty, the. king my 
master, and Madame d'Alen^on," remarked 
Selves, " would forward matters mora than m 
month's discussion between the diplomatists."^^ 
Margaret,, impatient to attain her Qbjeet,8ei 
out unprovided with a 8af&<conduct« accompa- 
nied by a splendid retinue.^ She took leave 
of the court and passed through Lyons, Uking 
the direction of the Mediterranean; but on her 
road she was joined by Montmorency, who 
was the bearer of lettera from Cbaries, guar- 
anteeing ber liberty for a period of thre# 
montha. She reached Aigues-Mortes, and at 
that port Uie sister of Francis the Firat em- 
barked on board a vessel prepared for her.^'^ 
Led by Providence into Spain rather for the 
deliverance of namelesa and oppressed Chris- 
tians, than for the liberation of the powerful 
monarch of France, Margaret committed her- 
self to that sea whose waves had borne ber 
brother when taken prisoner after the fatal 
battle of Pavia, 
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1 Saburbicaria locft. See the sixth canon of 
the CoQocil of Nice, cited bv Rofinas as follows : 
£t ut apod Alexandrian! et in urbe Roma vetusta 
oonsaetudo senretor ut yel ille JEgypti vel hie 
suborbicariarum ecclemanuxi BoUidtuainem genit, 
&c. Hist, EceUs, 

3 Julian OraL I. 

> Claud. IB Paneg. Stilic lib. 3. 

* Eaeeb. Hist. Ecclee. I. 5, e. 24. Socrat. 
Hiet. Bodes, c. 21. Cyprian, ep. 59, 72, 75. 

* See the Coandl of Chalcedon, canons 8 and 
18, * l^tnOfPS t% imx^amtf, 

* Cyprian, bishop of Carthage, speakinff of 
Stephen, bishop of Ronne, hss these words ^— 
*' Ma^ ae magis ejus ertwreiit denotabis qui 
haereneoniBi causam contra Christianos et contra 
EaJesiam Dei asserere oonatur. ...» qui 
unitatem et veritaiem de divina lege yenientem 

non tenens Consuetudo sine yeritate 

▼etustas enoris est." (Ep. 74.) Firmilian, 
bishop of Cesarea in Cappadocia, writing in the 
latter part of the third centurjr, obseryes, ** Eos 
auiem qui Rome sunt non ea in omnibus obser^ 
Tare qusB sunt ab origins tradita et frustra aacto- 
ritatem apostolorum prstendere. . . . Cste- 
rum nos (the bishops tif (he churohes of Asia, 
more ancient than tne Roman church) yeritati et 
eonsoetudinem jongimus, et oonsoetudim Roma- 
norum consuetudinem sed veritalis opponimus; 
ab initio hoc tenentes quod a Cbristo et ab apos- 
tolo traditum est.'* (Cypr. Ep. 75.) These testi- 
monies are of high importance. 

^ Fremens ut leo . . . asserens omnes uno 
gladio JB^lari. (Anastasius, Bibl. Vit. Pontif. 
p. 83.) 

> Visum est et ipsi Apostolico Leooi . . . ut 
ipeum Carolum imperatorcm nominare debuiaset, 
qui ipsam Romam tenebat ubi semper Cesares 
sedere soliti erant et reliquas sedes .... (An- 
naHsia Lambeoianus ad an. 801.) 

' See Ep. ad Uniy. Epi. so. Gall. (Mansi XV.) 
^ " Cujus <|uidem post adeptum sacerdotium 
▼ita quam turpis, quam fasda, quamque exeorenck 
ezsttterit, boneseo referre." (Dbsiosrivs abbot 
of Cassino, afterwards Pope Victor III. de mira- 
cuiis 8, Benedicto, etc. lib. 3, init.) 

u TheophyhKstus .... cum poet multa adul- 
teria et bomicidia manibus suis perpetrate, etc. 
(Boiffito bishop of Sutri. afterwards <n Flaisance, 
liber ad amicum.) 

^ ^ Hi (^uocumque prodeunt, clamores insultan- 
tram, digttos ostendentium, colaphos pulsantium, 
perferunt. AIK membris mutitati ; am per longos 
crudatiis superbe necati, dtc. — Martene et Du- 
rand. Thes. Nov. Anecd. 1. 231. 

t* Velle et esse ad hominem referenda sunt, 

r'a de arbitrii fonte desoendunt. (Pelag. in Aug. 
Gratia Dei, cap. iv.) 
M Tertull. de Pqsnit. 
^ Libri duo de ecelesiastids disdpUDis. 
M Hettinger, Hist. Eocles. V. 
^ Myoonius' History of the Reformatioa; and 
Seckendorfs Hist, of Lutheranism. 
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» Muller, Reliquieo, toI. iil p. 22. 
^ (Ecobunp. de risu paschati. 
^^ Nicol. De Clemangis de pnesulib. simo« 

» The words of Seb. Stor, pasior of lidirtaU 
in 1534. 

a Ffisslin, BeytrSge, ii. 224. 

^ Metern. Nederl. hist. yiii. 

^ Hettinger, Hist. Ecdes. ix. 305. 

' Maodement de Hugo ey&que de Constance, 
Mar. 3, 1517. 

» Muller's Reliq. iiL 251. 

37 Stenbing, Gesch. der Nass. Oran. Lands. 

* Uno anno ad se delaia undecim millia sacer* 
dotum palam concubinariorum. — ^Erasmi Op. torn, 
iz. p. 401. (This dtatioa has been yeriiied ; yet 
there seems to be some mistake in these figures. 
Tr.) 

» Schmidt, Gesch. der Deutschen, torn. iv. 

^ Infessura. 

'> Amazz6 il fratello ducha di Gandia e lo ft 
butar nel Teyere. (M. S. C. of Capello, ambas- 
sador at Rome in 1500— extracted by Rancke.) 

^ Gordon, Tommad, Infessura, Guicciardini, 
Eccard, &c. 

V Letter to the Cardinal-Elector of Mentz, 
1525. 

^ Apologis pro Rep. Christ. 

» MiiUer*s Reliq. torn. 3, p. 253. 

" Falleri Monmn. ined. p. 400. 

17 Pope Hildebrand himself relates the eyent ia 
these words :— *' Tandem rex ad oppidum Canu- 
sii, in quo morati sumus, cum paucis adyenit^ 
ibi<^ue per triduum ante portam, depodto omm 
regio cuitu miserabiliter utpote discalceatus et 
laniis inductus, persietens, non prius cum multo 
fletu apostoHciB miserationis auxilium et cotisola- 
tionem implorare destitit quam omnes qui ibi ade* 
rant ad tantam pietatem et compasdonis miseri- 
oordiam rooyit ut, pro eo multis predbus et lacry- 
mismtercedentes, omnes quidem insolitam oostne 
mentis duriiiam mirarentur, nonnuUi yero non 
apostolic* severitatis grayitatem sed quad tyran- 
nicffi feritatis crudelitatem esse clamarent.** (Lib. 
iy. ep. 12, ad Germanos.) 

" Adrian Bdllet, Hist, des demftl^s de Bonilace 
VIII. ayec Philippe le Bel Paris, 1708. 

* GuicciardinL 

« Scultet. Annal. ad an. 1520. 

41 Odium Romani nominis penitus infixum esse 
multanim gentium animis opinor, ob ea qu«B yulgo 
de moribus ejus urbis jactantur. (Erasmi Epist. 
lib. xii. p. 634.) 

« Nobis Leycon. 

^ Treatise on Antichrist, a work contempo- 
rary with the Nobla Leycon. 

^ Epist. J. Hues tempore anathematis scripts. 

^ Huss, epp« sub tempus condlii scripts. 

^ Credo quod tn, mi Domine, Jesu Christs 
solus es mea justitia et redeniqiitio. 
ecript Bnusw. iiL 369. 

90 497 
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NOTES— BOORS I. H. 



^ Spea mea crax Ghristi; gratiBm non open 
quiero. 

^ Sciens posse me aliter non salYari et tibi 
satisfacere nui per meriiiun, etc. See for the 
citations, and many others, Flaccius Catal. Test 
Veritatis; Wolfii Lect. Memorabiles; Miiller's 
Reliquieni etc. etc. 

^ Qui pre multis pollebat principibaa aliis, 
aactoriiate, opibus, potentia, liberalitale et mag- 
nificentia. (Cochlaeus, Acta Lutberi, p. 3.) 

w Luther, epp. 

<i Lutberi, epp. i. p. 524. 

« Mai Vila J. Reucblin (Francof. 1687.>— 
Mayerhoff J. Reuchlin und aeine Zeit. (Berlin, 
1690.) 

*3 Eymiyuev ficMyKac. Seven editions of this book 
were sold in a few months. 

M A principibus iadle mihi contingeret fortnna, 
nisi mihi nimium dolcis asset Itbertas. (Epist. ad 
Pirck.) 

« Ad Servatium. 

B> Ad Joh. Slechtam, 1519. Hsc sunt animis 
horoinum inculcanda, sic, ut velut in naturam 
transeant. (Er. Epp. i. p. 680.) 

^ " Malo hanc, quatis qualis est, rerum bnma- 
narum statum quam novos ezdtari tumaltus,** 
said Eraamus. 

" Semel admiaaum non ea fertur, qua deatina- 
ratadmiasor. (Erasm. Epp. i. p. 953.) 



» Ingens aliqnod et prssens remadinm, oeite 
meum non est. (Er. Epp. I p. 653.) 

» Ego me non arbitror hoc bonoie digmun. 
(Ibid.) 

*) Erasmi Epist 374. 

« VigiliiB molests, somnos irreqaietns, abas 
insipidus omnis, ipsum quoque musarum stodium 

ipsa frontis meae moistitia, Tulius 

palor, ocuterum subtristis dejectio 

(Erasm. Epp. I, p. 1380.) 

® The works of Erasmus were edited by Joiha 
Leclerc, at Liege, in 1703, in 10 vols, folio. For 
his life, consalt Burigny Vie d^Erasme, ,Pa™r 
1757. A Miiller Leben dea Erasmus— Hamb. 
1828; and the life inserted by Leclerc in his 
" BiUwtkeque Chame.^^ See also the able and 
impartial performance of M. Nisard (Revue des 
deux mondea)— yet M. Nisard aeema to me to 
be mistaken in his estimate of Luther and Eras- 
mus. 

•« Animus ingens et ferox, vmbus pollens. 
Nam si consilia et conatus Hutteni no n de fecis- 
sent, quasi nervi oopiarum, atque potentie, jam 
mntatio omninm rerum extitiaset, et quasi orbis 
sutns publici fuisset conve|BU8.^Casur. VUa 
Melanctkomi$, 

^ Lutberi Epp. i. p. 37, 38. 

« Hutten's works have been published at B«r- 
lin by Muncben, 1822 to 1825, in 5 vols. 8vo. 

^ See Chateaubriand, Etudes Historiques. 



BOOK 11. 



1 Vestus iamilia est et late prbpuata medio- 
crium hominum. (Melanc. Vit. Luth.) 

3 Ego natus sum in Eisleben baptizatn8<iue 
apud Sanctum Fetrum ibidem. — Parentes mei de 
prope Isenaco illuc migrarunt. (L. Epp. i. p. 39a) 

* Intuebanturque in eam cetene honeate mu- 
lierea, ut in exemplar virtutnm. (Melancthon 
Vita Lutberi.) 

4 Melancth. Vita LutherL 

s Drumb muaate dieaer geiatliche Schmelzer. 
. . . (Maihesius, 1565, p. 3.) 

> Ad sffnitionem et timorem Dei .... 
domeaticA inatitutione diligenter adsnefecerunt. 
(Melancth. Vita Luth.) 

f Walthers Nachrichten. 

* Sed non poterant discemere ingenia secundum 
quae easent temperande correctiones. (L. Opp. 
W. xxii. p. 1785.) 

> Matheaius. 

^ Lutberi Opera (Welch.) iL 2347. 

u laenacum enim pene totam parentelam meam 
habet. (L. Epp. i, p. 390.) 

13 Lingk*s Reisegesch. Luth. 

u Dieweil, sie umb seines Singen und hen- 
lichen Gebets willen. (Matheaiua, p. 3.) 

M Cumque et via ingenii acerrima eaaet, et im- 
primis ad eloquentiam idonea, celeriter lequalibus 
suis prsBcurrit. (Melancth. Vita Luth.) 

* DegustatA igitur litterarum dulcedine, nature 
flagrana cupiditate discendi appetit academiam. 
(ififel. Vli. Luth.) 

^ Et fortaaaia ad leniendam vebementiam na- 
ture mitiora atudia verts philosophiie. (Ibid.) 

" Et quidem inter primos, ut ingenio smdioque 
multos coequalium antecellebaL (Cochlsus, 
Acta Lutheii, p. 10 

>* Sic ^tur in juventuta eminebst ut toll aca- 



demtae Lutheii iDgemom admirationi eaaet. (Vita 
Luth.) 

9 Fleissiff gebet, ist' iiber die Helfil stodeit. 
(Mathes. 3.) 

» Auff ein Zeyt, wie er die BScber fein nsch- 
einander besieht ..... kombt er uber die 
lateinische BibUa. . . . (Mathes, 3.) 

* Avide percurrit, coepitque optare ut olina 
talem librum et ipse nandsci posset. (M. Adanu 
Vit. Luth. p. 103.) 

* Deus te virum faciet qui alios multos iterum 
oonsolabitur. (M. Adarai Vit. Luth. p. 103.) 

» L. Opp. W. xxn. p. 2229. 

^ Interitu aodalia sui oontristatua. (GocUbos* 
p.1.) 

» Mit Erschreeken und Angst dea Todes om- 
geben. (L. Epp. iL 101.) 

9> Cum esset in campo» fuhnnuB ktu territua. 
(Cochleus, 1.) 

^ Occaaio autem^fuit ingrediendi illud vit« 
genus quod pietati et^atudiia doctrinie da Deo ex- 
latimavit eaae convenientius. (MeL Vit, I^th.) 

■ Hujua mundi contempt^, ingreasus eat rc- 

pente, mulin admirantibua, monaaterium 

((i^ochliBus, 1.) 

» In vitA semimortuA. (Melch. Adami V. L. 
p. 102. 

» Gott geb daas es nicht ein Betrug und tenf- 
lisch Gespenst sey. (L. Epp. ii. p. 101.) 

*t On Genesis xxxiv. 3. 

" Loca immunda purgare coactns fiiit. (M. 
Adami Vit. Luth. p. 103.) 

Seloeceeri Drat, de Luth. 

M In disputationibus pubtids labyiinthos aim 
inextricabiles, dissrte multis admiruttibQa expb- 
cabat. (Melancth. Vit. Luth.) 
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* Id eo vite genere non famam ingenii, sed 
ainnema pietatis qunrebat. (Meiancth. Vit. Loth.) 

^ Ut firmia teatimoniia aleret timorem et fidem. 
(Ibid.) 

^ Gesch. d. deutach. Bibelixberaetzting. 

" Summa disdplinse seyeritate ae ipae regit, et 
opnnibiia ezerciiiia lectionam, disputationuin, jeju- 
nioruni , precum, omnes longe auperat. (Meiancth. 
Vita Luth.) 

* Erat emm naturft ralde modici cibi et potua ; 
"vidi cootinuia quatuor diebua, cam qaidem recte 
TBleret, prorsua nihil edeotem aut bibentem. 
(Meiancth. Vita Luih.) 

f[ Strenue in atudiia et ezerdtiia apiritaalibus 
militavit ibi Deo annia quatuor. (Cochlsua, 1.) 
*» L. 0pp. (W.) jax. 2299. 

^ Viaus eat firatribua non nihil aingularitatia 
habere. cCochleua, 1.) 

*• Cum .... repente ceciderit Todle- 
nma : Non sum ! non sum ! (CochlsuSi 1.) 

** Eji occulto aliquo cum aermone cominario. 
(Ibid.) 

^ S«pe eum oogitantem attentiua de irft Dei, 
ant de mirandis jMBnarum eiemplia, aubito tanti 
terrorea concutiebant, ut pene ezanimaretur. 
(Meiancth. Vita Luth.) 

«• Seckend. p. 53. 

^ Hoc atudinm ut magia expeteret, illis a 
doloribua et paToribua movebatur. (Meiancth. 
Vita Luth.) 

^ A teneris ungniculia generoeo animi impetu 
ad Tirtmem et erudiiam docthaam contendit. 
(Melch. Adam. Vita Staupizii.) 

^ Corporia forma atque atatura conapicuuB. 
(Cochl. 3.) 

«• L. 0pp. (W.) V. 2189. 
" P. Moaaellani Epiat^ 
" L. 0pp. (W.) viu. 2725. 
» L. Opp. (WJ ii. 264. 
»• Te velut e ccalo aonantem aecepinma. (L. 
Epp. i. 115, ad Staupitium, 30 Mali, 1518.) 



V FoBnitentia Tero non eat, niai que ab amore 
joatitis et Dei indpit, &c. (Ibid.) 

*> Memini inter jucundiasimaa et aalutarea fabu- 
las tuaa, quibua me aolet Dominua Jeaua mirifice 
coneolari. Ibid.) 

^ Haeait hoc verbum tuum in me, aicnt aagitta 
potentis acuta. (Ibid.) 

* Ecce iueundiaalmum ludum ; verba nndique 
mihi ooUndebant planeque huic aententie arride- 

. bant et oasultabant. (L. Epp. L 1 15, ad Staupi- 
tium, 30 Mail, 1518.) 

" Nunc nihil dulciua aut gratiua mihi aonat 
quam pCDniteniia, &c. (Ibid.) 

® Ita enim dulceacunt precepta Dei, quando 
non in libria tantum, aed in yumeribus duldaaimi 
Salvatoria legenda intelligimus. (Ibid.) 

«> L. Opp. (W.) xxu. p. 489. 

^ Davidt aut Petro .... Bed mandatum 
Dei ease, ut sinffuli homines nobiaremitti peccata 
credamua. (Melanc. Vit. L.) 

• Keil, p. 16. . 

•« L. Opp. xvi.(W.) 1144. 

* Es ist nicht Chriatus, denn Christum achrackt 
nicht, sondern trSatet nur. (L. Opp. (W.) xxii. 
p. 513 & 724.) 

• Epp. i. p. 5.— 17th March, 1509. 

^ Theologia qu» nucleum nucia et meduUam 
tritici et mednliam oesium acrutatur.--(L. Epp. 
L6.) 



* In Btudiia litteramm oorpore ae mente mde- 
feaaua. (Pallavicini Hist. Coocil. Trid. 1. p. 16.) 

* Seckend. p. 55: 

w Melch. Adam. Vita Lutheri, p. 104. 
*" Fabriciua, Ceniifolium Lutheri, p. 33. (Ma- 

theaius, p. 6.) 

" Myconiua. 

^ Florimond Raymond, ICat. hsras. cap. 5. 

'< Bosanet, BDat. dea Variaiiona, L 1. 

™ Quod septem conventus a vicario in quibua- 
dam dissentirent. (Cochheus, 2.) 

^ Quod eeset acer ingenio et ad oontradicendum 
audax et vehemena. (Ibid.) 

" L. Opp. (W.) xxu. p. 1468. 

^ Matth. Dreaser, Hiat. Lutheri* 

» L. Opp. (W.) xxii. 2374, 2377. 

» Sancte Swizere ! ora pro nobia. (L. Opp. 
(W.) xxii 13M, 1332.) *^^ 

f L. Opp. (W.) Dedication of the 117 Pam. VI. 
vol. L. g. 

w Ibid. 

» L. Opp. (W.) xix. von der WmkeUiesae. &c. 

^ In quel tempo non pareva fosse galanluomo 
e buon cortegiano colui cbe de dogmi della chiesa 
non aveva qaalche opinion erronea ed heretica. 
(Caracdola Vit. MS. Paul IV.) dted by Rancke. 

J*,^?^ ^?^ »^*' ^ ^^^ ^ e^^'^ gehiSrt. 
(Table Talk, p. 1322.) 

" Ea nimmt mich Wunder, daaa die PSbste 

aolehea Bild leiden kiSnnen ! (Ibid. p. 1320.) 

w L. Opp. (W.) xxii. p. 2376. 

* Addreaa to the Chiiatian Noblea of Germany. 
" lat irgend eine HSlle, so muss Rom darauf 

gebautseyn. (lb. 2377.) 

^ Diss, on the Ist Decade of Livy. 

« L. Opp. (W.) xxiL p. 2374. 

« Seek, p, 56. 

" QuA Tos Deus misericors justificat per fideai. 
(L. Opp. lat.) 

«4 Hie me proraua renatum ease aensi et apertia 
portis m ipsum paradiaum intraase. (Ibid.) 

" GloBB on the Imperial Edict, 1531. (L. Opp. 
(L.) tom. XX.) 

" Vim ingenii, nervos orationia, ao rerum boni- 
tatem expoeitarum in condonibua admiratua fuent, 
(Melancthon, Vita Luth.) 

^ Unter einem Baum, den er nur und andem 
geseigt. (Math. 6.) 

* Multa prascedunt mutationea pneaagta. (Vita 
Loth.) 

" Ihr lebet nun oder sterbet, so darff euch Gott 
in aeinem Rathe. (Math. 6.) 

^ Neminem niai Spiritum Sanctum creare poeae 
doctorum theologie. (Weiamanni Hiat. Ecclea, l 
p. 1404.) 

»« L. Epp. i. 11. 

>" Weiamann. Hiat. Ecclea. p. 1416. 

»Ibid. 

1^ Juro me veritatein evangelicam viriliter de- 
fensurum. 

■^ Doctor biblicus non sententiariua. (Melanc.) 

w L. Opp. (W.) xvi. p. 2061. (Matheaiua, p. 7.) 

^ L. Opp. (W.) xxi. 2061. 

?• Aristotelem in philosophicis. Sanctum Tho- 
mam in theologicia, evertendoe, suaceperat. (Pal- 
lav. L 16.) 

"•Bp.i57. May 16,1517. 
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ui gtcmMi m p gettiom btri soL (WeMinaan. 
Hbt. Eccle*. p. 1434.) 

"2 Fideliter et nne ttrepito fongent. (W«i»- 
mann. Hiit. Eccles. p. 1434.) 

"> Qiii com principe in rbedft flive loctico aoUtiif 
est ferri. (Corp. Ref. i. 33.) 

m Melch. Ad. Vita Spalat. p. 100. 

>■* Foiis aapare et doni deeipere. (U Epp. i- 
p. 8.) 

»«• Pref. ad GaL 

iiY Non per apecnlatioiiem eed per bane ywn 
practicam. 

»•« Omnes fiUi Ad» aunt idolatre.— Decern 
Precepta Wittembergenai populq pnedicata per 
R. P. D. Martinom Lulheram, A^M^ anfto 1516. 
(They were pieached in Germaa. The quotation 
is from the Latin edidon, L p. 1.) 

"• Nw ipse pro to mortuus esaet teqne scrraret, 
nee ta, nee omnia creatoia tibi poaset prodesse. 
(Ibid.) 

» At Jesoa est venis, unoa, aolus Deus. qaem 
enm babes, non babes aliennm Deum. (Ibid.) 

^ Rerocavit igitur Lutberas hominuni mentes 
ad fifium Dei. (Melanclbon, Vit. Lutb.) 

^ Hujus doctiinas dalce(fine pii omnes yalde 
capiebantur et eruditis gratam erat. (Ibid.) 

w Quasi ex tenebris, eaieere, sqoalore edud 
Christum, prophetas, apostolos. (Ibid.) 

194 Orationes non e labris nasd, sed in pectore. 
Obid.) 

us £iqiie, propter anctoritatem qoam sanctiiate 
morum antea pepererat, adsenseranu (Ibid) 

probes &vere 




1^ Poto et hodife tbeolpgos — 
Lutbero. (Grasm. Epp. L 652.) 

1^ Du Domine Jesu es jnstitia mea ; ego autem 
sam peccatum tuum t ta aasumpeisti meom, et de- 
disti mihi tuiun. (L. Ep. i. p. 17.) 

i3i Non enim joste agendo jnsti efficimur : sed 
jnsti fiendo et essendo operamur josta. (L. Ep. l 
p. 22.) 

» Humana prsTslent in eo phisqnam divina. 

^ Debit ei Dominus intellectam soo forte tem- 
pore. (L. Epp. i. p. 52.) 

iti ritiv; iv^«tT*p «b«;i«pr*iw <?r« Wir;— What! 
is it possible to help smninff? asks Epictetus, iv. 
12, 19. A/i«cs>w. Impossible '. he answers. 

«■.... Sanctissimae reliqui© . . .' deific« vo- 
luntatis sus charitate amplezs, osculate. (L. 
fSpp..i. 18.) 

Ill Sed etiam ultro adorabam. (L. 0pp. lat. i. 
f». 50.) 

^ L. W. (li.) xriii. p. 142, and in the Latin 
works. Tom. i. p. 51, 

»« Cum ciedenti omnia sint, auctore Chrfeto, 
posnbilia, superstitiosum est, humane arbitrio, aliis 
eanctis, alia deputari auiilia. (Ibid.) 

i» Hilflcber, Luthers Anwesenbeit in Alt-Dres- 
dent 1728 



u^lMar, 15U6. Ep|».Lp.». 

u> L. Epp- >• P- 9& Nonenim 
id est non diaboins diabolum, sed i 
kl est digitus Dei ejicit dsmonia. 

u> Tarn cilo enim crux cessat < -. 

dlo letus dizeris: Cruz benedicu! inter 1 
nnlkun tale. (Epp. i. 27.) 

MB HAi|iglM»h, finedbch und zfichtig. (Hath. p. 
10.) 
Ml Epp. i. p. 41 to Lsnge, 26 Oct. 1516. 
143 Quo iiigiam f spero quod boo cormet ctbis 
rvente frstie Mvtioow (Epp. L p. 42, 86 Get. 
1516.) 

*<• MnhsplaeeDt principi too, que Dao du^- 
cent. (L. Epp. i. p. 25.) 

M4 Si mihi mazime prosont que mei pessime 
meminerint. (L. Epp. i> p. 45.) 

I* Qu68utttaliquasalHbziora,eomimisp]aeent« 
(L. Epp. L p. 46.) 

^ Qoam amamm eat, qdeqaid noa smnos. 
(Ibid.) 
»« L. 0pp. (W.) xziL p. 1849. 
^•BBd. 

i« HastresposteainauUlprincipis,aBieiiaia- 
tas ganriefimt. (L. Epp. L p. 85.) 
uo Keith, Leben Luthers, p. 32. 
1*1 Inter mediae me insidiaa ooi\jectum. (L. Epp. 
185.) 
■B In me acriter et clamos^ invectne est. (Ibid.) 
^ Super Aiistotelis et Thome nugis. (Ibid) 
IM Ne prodiietet in ftciem mei qiveieL (IbkU 
lu Eniz^ sese ezcusavit. 
IBB Cujus Yellem hostes dto quampluronos 6eri. 
(Epp. i. 59.) 

157 Optima et infallibilis ad gratiam preparatk) et 
unica dispositio est sterna Dei electio et pnedesn- 
natio. (L. 0pp. lat. i 56.) 

M Breviter nee rectum dictasDen kabet Batua 
nee bonam voluntatem. (Ibkl.) 

i» Nulla forma syllogistica tenet in termiois 
dlTinis. (L. 0pp. lat. i. 56.) 

1® Lez et Toluntas sunt adireraaiii doo ains 
gratia Dei implacabiles. (lb. p. 57.) 

Ml Lez esc exactor voluntatis, qui non sopera- 
tur nisi per Parvulum qui natus est nobis. (L. 
Opp. iat. L 57.) 
i« L. Opp. Lips. xvii. p. 143; and Opp. let. i 
i<* Nee igitur sequitur quod ait naturaCter 
mala, id est nature mali, secundum Manicheoa 
(Ibid.) 
»4 Imo cacodoza videri. (L. Epp. i. 60.) 
i« Eccio nostro eruditissimo^et ingeniosisaflio 
viro ezhibete. ut audiam et videam quid ▼ocet 
illas. (L. Epp. i. p 63.) 
w L. Opp. (W.) xviii. 1944. 



BOOK III. 



1 Instructkm of the Archbishop of Menti to 
the sub-commissioiiers of the indulgence, <bc., 
art. 8. 

« Ingenio ferox et corpore robustus. (CochL 5.) 

» Welchen Chnrfurst Fricderich vom Sack zu 
Inspruck er beten Hatte. (Mathes. x.) 

4 L, Opp. (W.) xt. 862. 



» Circumferontur venales indulgentis m his 
reffioniboB a Tecelio, Dominicano impudentnsuDO 
aycophantA. (Melanclh. Vita Luih.) 

• Hist, de Lutberanisme par le P. Maimbooig 
de la compagnie de Jesus. 1681, p. 21. 

' L. Opp. (W.) xxu. 1393. 

• TeUel defended and maintained thia assertioQ 
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in liis and tlMwoB , imbBslied tbe Mine yetr. (1*h* 
99, 100, 101.}— Bub-commisnriis, insoper ac pne- 
dicatoiibus ▼eniarani imponere, ut n <iuis per im* 
poflsibilA Dei eenetrioem Mmper yirginem Tiolae- 
set, quod enndeni indulgentiAram Tigoreabeolveie 
poflsem, Ittoe darior eat. (Poeitumes fmtiis 1. 
TezelM quibus defendit indolgenuat coDtm Ln* 
therum.) 

• Th. 56. (Ibid.) 

» Instruction of tbe Archbishop of Ments, &c. 

" Resolot. on the 32d Thesis. 

B TenUeU Refonnationgesch. Myconii Ref. 
Hist. Instruction of the Archbishop of Mentz 
to the Sub-commisaioners of the Indulgence. — 
Theses of Luther. 

>* Instruction, etc., 5, 69. 

>« Die erste Gnade ist die Yollkommene Veige- 
bong slier Siinden, dec. (Inatruction, 19.) 

u Nur den Beichtbrief su kaufen. (Ibid. 36.) 

^ Auch iBt nicht niithig dass aie in dem Herzen 
serkniracht sind, und nut dem Mood gebeichtet 
haben. (Ibid. 38.) 

^ Nach den Satzen der sreaunden Vemunft, 
nach ihrer M agnifioens und rreigebigkeit. (In- 
Btniction, dtc., 26.) 

» MuUer'a ReUq. in. p. 264. 

• Wider den Willen ihraa Mannaa. (laatfuc- 
tiofi, 27.) 

» IlMd. 87,90, 91. 

31 Luth. 0pp. Leipz. rrii. 79. 

33 Dreunal gelind anf den Rucken. (Instruc- 
tion.) 

^ Instruction, 9. 

» Ibid. 69. 

» Ibid. 4. 

» Sarpi, Concile de Trente, p. 5. 

97 Schii>ck, K. 6. ▼. d. R. 1. 116. 

3B Schuhet. Annal. Evangel, p. iv. 

» LSaohera, Raf. Acta, I. 404. L. 0pp. XT. 
443, dLC 

*> Muaeuli Loci oemmunee, p. 362. 

>! Hoffmanns Reformationgeaoh. ▼. Leipi. 
p. 32. 

B Si tantnm tres hominea eaaet Balvanda. per 
•anguinem Christi, certo sutueret unum ae esse 
ox tribus iilis. (Melcb. Adam. Vita Mycon.) 

ss Si nuromis redimstur a Pontifice Romano. 
(Melch. Adam.) 

^ Clauaurum januam cobH. (Melch. Adam.) 

^ Stentor pontificiua. (Ibid.) 

» Letter of Myconiua to Ebenis in Hechtil 
Vita Tezelii, Wittemb. i. p. 14. 

*r Albinus Meissn. Chronik. L. W. (W.) xr. 
446, Slc. Hechtius in VitA TezeliL 

>B L. 0pp. (Leipz.) zvii. p. Ill, 116. 

» Luther's Theses on the Indulgences. (Th. 
82, 83, 84.) 

« L. 0pp. (Leipz.) xvii. 79. 

^ Fesai erant Gerroani omnea, ferendia expli- 
cationibus, nundinationibua, et innnitis imposturis 
Romanensium nebulonum. (L. 0pp. liat. in 
pnef.) 

*» Sanri. Concile de Trente, p. 4. PallaTidni. 
though labouring to refute Sarpi, oonfirma and 
even aggrayates the charge: — auo plane officio 
defuit (Leo) .... venationea, lacetias, pompaa 
adeo frequentes .... (ConnciL Tiid. Hbt. L 
p. 8, 9.) 

« Seckendorf, 42. 

4« Lingke, Reisegesch. Lufhers, p. 27. 

4s InstUlans ejus pectori ftequentaa indulgentia- 
rum abusus. (CochLBBos, 4.) 



^.Monacbumt et paptsCam itisainBaiiniim, ita 
abrium, im6 aobmersnm in dogmaiibua pap«, 4tc. 
In praf. 0pp. Witt. I. 

« L. 0pp. (W.) xxii. 

* GcB|M diaaoadere popolia et eoa debortari ne 
indulgentiarum clamoribua aurea pr»berent. (L. 
0pp. lat. in praf.) 

^ Watet, achilt, und mdedeiet graulich auf 
dam FradigtBtuhl. (Myconius, Refonnationgesoh.) 

"^ Hbc initia fuerunt hujus controveraiaB, in 
aii4 Lntfaerus nihil suapicans aut aomniana de 
iuturi mntatione ricoum, dtc (Melaaoth. Vita 
Luth.) 

'^ Matheaiua.— -Die Teneurte Lehr dorch dsn 
Ofen gehen. (p. 10.) 

>2 Falaum est consuevisse hoc munus injungi 
Eremitanis S. Auguatani ... (p. 14.) 

» "Sauberlich." 

** Sondem in ihren lOchreicfaen and aeniawnen 
Opinien viel nahe verweaan. (L. 0pp. (L.) xvU. 
p. 119.) 

« It ia fimnd in Loaefaer, i. 46, dtc. Teotsels 
Anf. und Fortg. der Ref. Siinkera Ehrengad. 
p. 148. Lehmanna Beschr. Meissen. Erzgeb., &c., 
and in a manuacript of the Archivea oi Weimar, 
written from the dictation of Spalatin. It ia from 
this manuacript, publiahed at the last jubilee of the 
Reformation, (1817,) that we take the account of 
thia dream. 

^ C^jua irapiia et nefariia concionibna incitatna 
Lutherua atudio pietatia ardena edidit propoaitionea 
de indulgentiis. (Meiancth. Vita Luth.) 

*^ Et in iis certus mibi videbar, me habituram 
patronum papam ciqua fidudft tunc fortiter nitebar. 
(L. 0pp. Lat. in prasf.) 

" . . . . Quaa magnifico apparatu publioe po- 
pulia oatendi curavit. (Cochlsua, 4.) 

" Cum hujna dispatationis nuUus etiam intimo- 
mm amicorum fuent eonaciaa. (L. Epp. L 186.) 

^ Wenn man die Lehre anffreifil, ao wird die 
Gana am Krage gegriffen. (L. 0pp. (W.) xxii. 
p. 1369.) 

^ Harma de Kiel. 

■ L. Opp. Leipz. vi. p. 518. 

■ Caau enim, non voluntate nee atudio, in baa 
tnrbaa incidi ; Deum ipaum teator. (L. Opp. lat. 
in praef.) 

M Domino auo et paatofi in Chiiato Tenerabili- 
ter metuendo. (Epp. i. p. 68.) 

^ Fex hominum. (Epp. i. p. 68.) 

a Ut populua Evangelium diacat atq;ae charita- 
tem Chriati. (Epp. I p. 68.) 

^ Er aollte atill halten ; ea wi&re eine graaaa 
Sache. (Math. 13.) 

* Walther, Nachr. ▼. Luther, p. 45. 

* Myconiua, Hiat. Ref. p. 23. 

w Daa Lied wollte meiner Stimme zn hoch 
werden. (L. Opp.) 

"n In aQe hohe Schukn und ClOater. (Math. 
13.) 

^ Ad hoc preatandum mihi videbatur ille, ut 
nature compoaitus et acoenaua atudio. (ESraam. 
Epp. Campegio Cardinali, 1. p. 650.) 

« Miiller'a Denkw. iv. 256. 

^ Alle Welt von dieaem Waiaaeabeilg, WdNa- 
heit holen und bekommen. (p. 13.) 

* Dasa er una den Munch Luther fieiaaig be- 
ware. (Math. 15.) 

* Schmidt, Brand. Reformfldongaach. p. 124. 
77 Che frate Martino Lutbero haveva un bel- 

liaaimo ingegno, e che coteate erano invidie fim- 
teache. (Brandelli, a contemporary of Leo add a 
Dondnican. Hist. Trag. pan 3.) 
9o8 
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" Meleh. Adami Vita Myooirii. 

" Legit tunc, eum Johanne Voido, in aiigiiliim 
tbditus, libellos Lutheri. (Mel.) 

® Qui potuit qaod voluiu 

<i Dtrvon Magieter Johann. Hosa geweiasaget. 
(Math. 13.) 

n M Totqae nzorum vir/' adda he. Heomamii 
Documenia litt. p. 167. 

» Frater, abi in cellam, et die, Miaeiera met 
(Lindner in Lutbera Leben, p. .93.) 

^ Bene sum contentua : malo obedire qoam 
mirecttla focere, etiam si poaeam. (Epp. i. 71.) 

" Suumque dolorem sepe aumificayit metuena 
diecordiaa majores. (Melanc. vita Lath.) 

w L. 0pp. (L.) vi. p. 518. 

^ Finge enim ipsam humilitatem nova conari, 
atatim auperbias subjicietor ab iia qoi aliter aa- 
piunt. (L. Epp. i. p. 73.) 

<> SolttB primo eram. (L. 0pp. lat. in pnef.) 

* Concilium immania audacie plenum. (Pallay. 
I p. 17.) 

^ Mieerrimns tunc fraterculoa cadaveri umilior 
qoam homini. (L. Opp. lat. i. p. 49.) 

" £t cum omnia argumenta superaeaem per 
■cripturaa, hoc unnm cum summa difficultate et 
angustia, tandem Chriato (avenie, viz superavi, 
Ecclemam scilicet audiendam. (L. Opp. lat. i. 
p. 49.) 

* Hi furorea Tezelii et ejus eatellitum impo- 
nunt necenitatem Luthero de rebus iiadem copio- 
aiua dieeerendi et tuends Teritatia. (Melancth. 
Vita Luih.) 

* Daa er die Schrift, nnsem Trost, nieht anders 
behandelt wie die Sau einen Habersack. 

M L. Opp. Letps. xvii. 132. 

^ Tibi gratiae ago: imd quid tibi non debeo ? 
(L. Epp. i. p. 74.) 

M Quamo magia eonamnr ez nobia ad aapientiam , 
tanto ampiius appropinquamna inaipieniin. (L. 
Epp. i. p. 74.) 

'^ Sed ealTum eat nunc etiam jurare, quod ane 
scitu ducis Frederici exierint. (Ibid. p. 76.) 

" Primum id certiasimum eat, aacraa litteraa 
non poaae vel studio, vel ingenio penetrari. Ide6 
primum oOictum est ut ab oratione incipiaa. 

w Igitur de tuo atudio deaperes oportet omnin6, 
aimul et ingenio. Deo autem soli confidas et in- 
fluzui spiritiU. Experto ctede ista. (L. Epp. i. 
p. 88, 18 Jan.) 

»<» ** LiteroB tuae," wrote Latberto him, on the 
Uth of December, 1517, animum tuum erga 
meam parvitatem candidum et longi uhra menta 
benevolentissimura probavenint." (L. Epp. i. 
p. 79.) 

^ Non fuit consilium neque votum eaa evul- 
l^ri, sed cum paucia apud et circum noe habttan- 
ubna primi^m super ipsis oonferri. (L. Epp. i. 
p. 95.) 

XB Ut me pceniteat hujus TcBtune. (Ibid.) 

"* QuSB iatia temporibna pro summA blasphemil 
et abominatione habeo et execror. (L. Opp. Lat. 
Witt, in pnef.) 

I'M Accepi .... aimul et donum insignia 
Tin Alberti Durer. (L. Epp. i. p. 95.) 

^ Mein Elofkleid verdienen. (Epp. L.i.77,78.) 

«» Epp. L. i. p. 293. 

i''^ Suum senatum convocat ; monachoe aliquot 
et theologoa sui sophistic! utcnmqua tinctos. 
(Melancth. Vita Luth. 106.) 

MB Quisquis ergo dicet, non eitius posse animam 
Tolare quam in fundo cistae denarius possit tinnire, 
errat. (Posit iones fratris Joh. Tezelii, Pos. 66. 
L. Opp. i. p. 94.) 

^ Pro infamibua sunt tenendi, qui etiam per 



juris capttula terribiliter rnnltiB plaeientvr pcsma in 
omnium hominum terrorem. (Poaitionea iimtris 
Joh. TezeiiL 56, L. Opp. i. p. 98.) 

>io Fttlmina in Lutherom torquet : Todferatar 
ubi^ue hunc hereticum i^ perdendum ease ; pro- 
poeitionea etiam Luthen et concbnem de indul- 
gentiia public^ conjicit in flammaa. (Melancth. 
Vita Luth.) 

in £6 furunt naque ut uniyersitBtem Wittem* 
bergensem propter me infiunem conantur faoere 
et bereticam. (L. Epp. i. p. 92.) 

113 Epp. Luth. i. p. 62. 

"* Nisi Maledicerer non crederem ex Deo esse 
qusB tracto. (L. Epp. i. p. 85.) 

H4 "Morte empturo est, (verbum Dei,) con- 
tinues he, in deeply energetic language, ** morti- 
bus yulgatum, mortibus servatum, mortibua quo- 
que senrandum aut referendum eat." 

11* Inter tantoe principes diasidii origo esse valde 
horreo et timeo. (L. £pp. L p. 93.) 

^ Hecinscio principe, senatu, recioie, deniqae 
omnibus nobis. (L. Epp. i. p. 99.) 

1" Fit ex ea re ingena nndique febnla. (L. 
Epp. i. p. 99.) 

^^ Omnea omniboa omnia credunt de me. 
(Ibid.) 

» L. Epp, i. p. 98. 

190 Qoj^ Y0| Deua vel ipai snmna. (L. Epp. i« 
224.) 

^ Ein voller trunkener Dentacher. (L. Opp. 
(W.) xxii. 1337.) 

1^ An ferreum pasum aut caput eoeum ger&t 
iste Lutherus, ut efTringi non possit. (SyW. Prie- 
raiia Dialogue.) 

1* See ** Joh. Gersonis Propositionea de senaa 
titterali S. Scriptune." (Opp. tom. i.) 

>^ A quA etiam Sacra Scriptura, robur trahit et 
anctoritatem, hsereticua est. (Fondamentum ter- 
tium.) 

" Si mordere canum eat propnum, vereor na 
tibi paier cania fuerit. (SyW. Pner. Dial.) 

138 Seculari brachio potest eos compescere, nee 
tenetur rafionibua certare ad vincendoa proter- 
▼ientea. '(Ibid.) 

137 Convenit inter nos esse personatum aliqnem 
Sylveatrem ez obscuria viria, qui tantaa tneptiaa 
in hominem luserit ad proTocandimi me advexana 
eum. (Epp. i. p. 87, 14 Jan.) 

«» T. L WUt Lat. p. 170. 

139 Ego ecclesiam Tirtualiter non scio niai in 
Christo, representatiT^ non niai in conciJio. (L. 
Opp. lat. p. 174.) 

MO Quando banc pueri in omnibus platets urbis 
cantant : Denique nunc facta eat fmoissima Ro- 
ma. (Ibid. p. 183.) 

ui L. Opp. Leips. xriL p. 140. 

133 Et quod magis urit, antea mihi magnft re- 
centerque contractA amicitil conjunctua. (L. 
Epp. i. p. 100.) 

lu QuQ furore ille amicitias recentissimaa et 
jucundissimaa soWeret. (L. Epp. i. p. 100.) 

1** Volui tamen banc ofiam Cerbero dignam 
absorbers patieniiA. (L. Epp. i. p. 100.) 

13S Omnia scholasticissima, opinioeissimaf ma- 
nque somnia. (Asi. Opp. L. lat. i. 145.) 

i3> Indignor rei et misereor hominia. (Aat. 
Opp. L. lat. i. 150.) 

^ Homo est summua Pontifez, falH potest. 
Sed Tsritas est Deua, qui lalli non poteai. (Ibid. 
155.) 

1" Long^ er^ impudentisaima omnium temeri- 
tas est, aliquid in eoclesii as^erere, et inter chris- 
tianos, quod non docuit Christus. (Ast. Opp. 
i L. lat. i. 156.) 
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■>* Com privBtim dederim Astericoe meos, fit 
•i retpoodendi neceflsitas. (L. Epp. p. 126.) 

■^ Diligimus hoQiinis iageniam 6t admiramor 
eradiiionem. (L. Epp. ad Schdurliim, 15 Jan. 
1518, L p. 125.) 

*<■ Nihil ne<|oe literarum neque ▼erborom me 
participem fiacit. (Ibid.) 

*^ L. 0pp. Leipa. yii. p. 1086. 

MS Nicht die Werke treiben die Sdnde aua ; 
Bondern die Aaatreibung der Sunde that gate 
Werke. (L. 0pp. (L.) xvii. p. 162.) 

M< Chnatoa dein Gott wird dir nicht liigen, 
noch waoken. (Ibid.) 

>^ Ob ea achon ein Weib oder ein kind win, 
(Ibid.) 

14S Also aiehat du daaa die game Kirche vol! 
▼on Vergebung der SUnden ist. (Ibid.) 

MT Und Haaptmann im Felde bleibe. (Ibid.) 

i« L. Epp. i. p. 98. 

>* Pedeater veniam. (Ibid.) 

» L. Epp. I p. 105. 

»» L. Epp. L p. 104. 

>» L. Epp. L p. 106. 

V Ihr habt, bei Gott, einen kOatlichen Credeoz. 
(L. Epp. 1. ii.) 

»* L. Epp. L iii. 

>^ Joatoram opera eaaent tnortaha, ma pb Dei 
timore ab ipsiamet jaatia ut mortalia timerentur. 
(L.. 0pp. lat. i. 55.) 

^^ Lex iram Dei operator, occidit, maiedidt, 
reum iacit, jodicat, damnat, quicquid non eat in 
Chriato. (Ibid.) 

^ Lex dicit : Fac ! et nanquam fit. Gratia 
dicit: Credo in hone, et jam Uusta aont omnia. 
(Ibid.) 



>* Amor Dei ooq invenit aed creat aaiun dili- 
gibile; amor hominia fit a auo diligibiU. 

^ Bocer in Scfaultetet. Annal. EvaHg. rano- 
▼at p. 22. 

^ Si ruatici h»o aodirent, certe lapidiboa vos 
obnierent et interficerent. (L. Epp. i. p. 111.) 

■^ Prudentioribua monachia spem de ae pm- 
olaram excitavit. (Melch. Adam. Vit. Baceri, 
p. 211.) 

^ Cam doctrinam in eia traditam cum sacria 
Kteria contuliaaet, qoedam in pontifieil^ religioua 
auapecta habere Ompit. (Ibid.) 

^ Primam lucem purioria aeotemin de juati- 
fioatione in auo pectore aenait. (Ibid.) 

^ Ingena Dei beneficium letua Brentiua agno- 
vit, et gratA mente amplexoa eat. (Ibid.) 

>* Crebris interpellationiboa cum voti ^uod de 
nato ipsa fecerat admoneret, et a studio juris ad 
theolo^iam quasi conviciia aTocaret. (Meleh. 
Adami Snepni Vita.) 

^ Gerdesiua, Monument. Antiq., Slo, 
^ L. Epp. i. p. 412. 
WL. Epp.i, p. 112. 

■** Veni autem curni qui ieram pedeater. (L. 
Epp. i. p. 110.) 

^ Omnibua placitia meia mgmm theta praefigit. 
(Ibid. p. 111.) 
"1 L. Epp. i. p. in. 

^ Nisi dictamine rationia natnrelia, quod apud 
noa idem eat quod chaos tenebraium, qui non 

firsedicamua aliam lucem quam Christ am Jeaum 
ucem veram et aolam. (L. Epp. i. p. 111.) 

■^ Ita ut nonnullis videar factua habilior et 
corpulentior. tfbid.) 
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> I^OD Ut disputabilia aed aaaerta acciperentur. 
(L. Epp. i. 114.) 
' loeptiaa. 

* **Sed coffit neceaaitas me aneerem strepere 
inter olerea,," adda Luther. (L. Epp. L 121.) 

^ Quam pur^ simpliciterqae ecclesiaaticam 
potestatem et reverentiam clayium qaaesierim et 
ooluerim. (Ibid.) 

^ Qaare, beatisshne Pater, proatratum me 
pedibua tus Beatitudinis offero, cum omnibus 
qusB aum et habeo ; vivifica, occide ; voca, re- 
voca; approba, reproba, ut placuerit. V'ocem 
tuam Yocem Christi in te prsesidentis et loquentis 
agfioscam. Si mortem merui, mori noa recuaabo. 
(Ibid.) 

< Qui pauper eat nihil timet, nihil poteat per- 
dere. (L. Epp. i. p. 1 18.) 

' L. 0pp. ( W.) XV. p. 339. 

* Rarescebant manua largentiom, (Coch- 
Isua, 7.) 

* Lufhero autem contra augebatur anctoritas, 
favor, fides, eatimatio. 

^ SchrOck, K. Gesch. n. d. K. I. p. 156. 

i> Defenaorea et patronos etiam potentes quoa 
diet us frater conaecutua eat. (Raynald. ad an. 
1518.) 

13 L. Opp. lat. xvii. p. 169. 

^ Uterus Rebecca est ; parvuloa in eo collidi 
neoease est, etiam usque ad periculum matria. 
(L. Epp. L p. 138.) 



** L. Opp. (L.) xvii. p. 173. 

u L. Opp. (lat.) i. 183, 184. L. Opp. (L.) xvii. 
171. 172. 

^ Dictum Lutherum hasreticum per pnedictum 
auditorem jani declaratum. (Bteve Leonis ad 
Thomam.) 

" Brachio cogaa atque compellaa, et eo in po- 
teatate tuft redacto enm aub fideli cnatodlA retineas, 
ut coram nobis sistatur. (Ibid.) 

^ Infamise et inhabilitatia ad omnes actus legi- 
timoe, ecclesiastics sepultune, privationis quoque 
feudorum. (Ibid.) 

» L. Opp. (L.) xvii. p. 176. 

» L. Opp. (L.) xvii. p. 173. 

" Almoaen geben armt nicht, &c. Wer mehr 
will verxehren, etc. (MUUer's Reliquien.) 

^ Dilexit me ut filiom, et ego eum ut patrem ; 
et conveniemua, apero, in vitft eterni. (Melancth. 
Expl. Evang.) 

2s Quiescere non poterat, sed quserebat ubiqne 
aliquem cam quo de auditis disputaret. (Came- 
ranus, Vita Melancth. p. 7.) 

^ Camerar. Vita Philip. Melancthoma, p. 16. 

^ Erasmi Epiat. i. p. 405. 

^ Horresco quando cogito quomodo ipse aceea- 
aerim ad atatuaa in papatu. (Explicat. Evang.) 

^ Meum opus et meum solatium. (Corp. Ret 
i.?3.) 

» Des Wega uifd der Orte unbekannt. (Corp. 
Ref. 30.) 
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9* CniMr. Vila Mel. 26. 

*> Pueretadoleioeiittthis, ntttttemoonaiderai. 
(L. £pp. L 141.) 

*i L. Epp. i. 135. 

^ SumiBOt com mediifl et infimis atodioaos ikcit 
gnBcitatifl. (L. Epp. i. 140.) 

" Martinnm, li omnioo in rebus humanis quid- 
quam, vebementittim^ diligo, et animo integer- 
nmo coiDplector. (Mel. Epp. L 411.) 

** Calvin, writing to SLeidan, obaervea : " Do- 
ninua eum fortiore apiiiiu instruat, ne grevem ex 
ejua timiditate jactunm aentiat poateritaa. 

"Plank. 

" L. Epp. i. p. 139. 

^ Jen. Aug. L p. 384. 

" (Contra omnium amicorum conailium com- 
parui.) 

" Epp. L 6U 

40 Ut vel atranguler, Tel baptizer ad mortem. 
(L. Epp. i. 120.) 

<> Uxor mea et liberi mei proviai aunt. (L. 
Epp. i. 139.)— He had none. 

43 Sic enim aponaua noeter aponaoa aangoinom 
nobia eat. (L. Epp. ; aee Exodna, iw. 25.) 

4> Veni igitur pedeater et pauper Auguatam* . . 
(L. 0pp. lat. in prasf.) 

** lU Myoonitta primum vidit Lutberum : aed 
ab acceaan et colioquio ejua tunc eat probibitua, 
(M. Adami Vita Myconii, p. 176.) 

^ Profect6 in ignem te conjicient, et flammia 
exurent. (Melcfa. Adam. Vita Myconii, p. 176, 
Kef. Hiet. p. 30.) 

^ Vivat Chriatua; moriatur Martinua .... 
(Weiamanni, Hiat. Sacr. Novi Teat. p. 1465.) 
Weiamann had read thia letter in manuacript. It 
ia not in the collection of M. de Wette. 

^ E. Epp. I p. 144. 

« The Pope'a Bull (L. 0pp. (L.) Xfii. p. 174.) 

^ Et nntn aolo omnia abrogara, etiam ea que 
fidei aaaent. (L. Epp. L 144.) 

* L. 0pp. (L.) xvii. p. 179. 
>i Hunc Sinonem parum conauk^ inatmctnm 

arte pelaagi. (L. Efpp. i. p. 144: aee Virgil'a 
JEwd, Book 2.) 
<> Mediator ineptua. (Ibid.) 

* 8dunt enim enm in me exaoerbatiaaimam 



*• L. Opp.(L.)sm]8],209. 

« L. 0pp. (L.) xvii. p. 181, 209. Dwfiea ferft 



(L. 0pp. (L.) 



I. p. 



intua, quicquid aimulet ioria. . . . (L. Epp. i. 
p. 143.) 

•4 L. Opp. (L.) xtii. p. 201. 

» L. Opp. (L.) xvu. p. 208. 

" Seckendorf, p. 144. 

^ Seckendorf, p. 130. 

" L. Opp. (L.) 179. 

• L. Opp. (L.) xvii p. 205. 

*^ Et ubi manebis? . . . Reapondii Sub 
CobIo. (L. Opp. in pnef.) 

« Ego pro illia et vobia vado immolari (L. 
Epp. i. 146.) 

« L. Opp. (L.) xvii. p. 113. 

• Tueaday, 11th of October. 
•• L. Opp. (L.) xvii. p. 180. 
^ Salva ScripturiL 

« L. Opp. (L.) xvii. p. 180. 

« L. Opp. (L.) xvu. p. 180, 183, 206, &c. 

• L. Opp. (L.) xviL p. 209. 

• L. Epp. 1. 173. 

^ Darinn ihn Staupiti von dem Eloater-Ge- 
horaam abaolvirt. (Math. 15.) 
T* L. Opp. (L.) xviL 201. 
n Seokend.p. 137. 
n Lteber, iL 463. 



OGBpi ut loqnerer, totiea mrafta tonebat et aoloa 
regnabat 
w L. Opp. (L.) XVIL 186. 
" L. Opp. (L.) xvii. 185. 
» L. Opp. (L.) xvii. 187. 
^ Oatendit in materia fidei non mod6 generaJa 
concilium eaae auper papam aed etiam quemlibat 
fidelium, ai metioribue nitatur auctoritate et rm- 
tione quam papa. <L. Opp. latt. L p. 209.) 
» Pa. cxiiii. 2. 
*> Confeaa. a. 

^ Jiiatitia juati et vita ejua, eat fidea ejua. (L. 
Opp. Ut. i. p. 211.) 
" liCgit fervena et anhelana. (L. Epp. L p. 145.) 
"4 Acquiaivit. (Ibid.) 
* L. Opp. (L.) xvii. p. 197. 
" L, Opp. (W.) xxiL 1331. 
^ Revoca aut non revertere. 
xvii. 202.) 
" L. Opp. (L.) xvii p. 210. 
» L. Opp. (L.) xvu. p. 204. 
" L. Opp. (L.) xvii. p. 185. 
n Ego nolo amplina eum hac beatii diqmtare. 
Habet enim profundoa oculoa et mirabilea 
lationea in capita auo. (Myooniua, p. 33.) 
*3 L. Opp. (L.) xvii p. 120i. 
» L. Epp. 1 149. 
•* L. Epp. I 159. 
» L. Opp. (L.) xvii 17a 
« L. Opp. (L.) xvii. p. 182. 
w L. Opp. (L.) 198. 

K Boaauet, Hiat. dee Vaxiationa. (Lit. 
25, &;c.) 

* Ut follia ille ventoaa elatione djatantoa .... 
(p. 40.) 
*" Me Kua mfwma n d nm. (L.Opp.lat. i. p. 219.) 
^ Weiaaman, Ifiat. Ecclea. i. p. 237. 
" L. Opp. (L.) xvii p. 202. 
*■ L. Epp. i. p. 166. 
104 L. Opp. (L.) xvii p. 183. 
»» L. Opp. (L.) xvii. p. 203. 
^ MM Ego enim ubicumque ero gentram, illiistria- 
aimas Dominationia lutb nunquam non ero memor. 
(L. Epp. 1 187.) 
«" L. Opp. (L.) xvii p. 244. 
"• L. Epp. I p. 198. 
^ Scultet. Annal I p. 17. 
no Studium noatrum more formioarmn ftrret 
(L. Opp. l p. 193.) 
"1 Quia Deua ubique. (L. Opp. I p. 188.) 
>» Ut principi me in captivitatem darem. (L. 
Epp. I p. 189.) 

11' Si iero, totum efiundam, et vitam ofieram 
Chriato. cL. Epp. I p. 100.) 

"4 Deo rem eommitterent. (Loth. Bpn. I 
p. 191.) 

"* Vater und mutter verlaaaen mich. ab«r der 
Herr nimmt mich auf. 
»«« L. Opp. XV. 824. 

^ Ne tam cii6 in Galliam irem. (L. Epp. I 
p. 195.) 

lu Finnat Chriatua propoaitom non oedendi in 
me. (Ibid.) 

110 Rea lata necdnm habet initiam aoiuB, meo 
judido. (L. Epp. I p. 193.) 

^ Qu6 illi magiB furunt et vi afTectant mm e6 
minua ego terreor. (L. Epp. I p. 191.) 

^ Sarpi, Condle de Tieatei p. 8. 

i» L6acher, Ref. Act. 
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^ Letter {rom the Elector to his envoy at Rome. 
(L. Opp. (L.) zfii. p. 296.) 

' Rationem egeodi prorsiis oppoeitam inire aia- 
tuit. (Card. PaHavicini, Hiat. Condi. Trid. vol. 
IT. p. 51.) 

s Nee ab uau immoderato vini abstinuit. (Pal- 
lavicini, vol. L p. 69.) 

* Sewdtatua per viam Mitilioa quanam eaeet in 
estimatione Luthenia .... sensit de eo cum 
adrairatione hominea loqui. (PaUavidni. torn. L 
p. 51.) 

* Ecce nbi nnum pro papa stare inveni tree pro 
te contra papam stabant. (L. Opp. lat. in pran.) 

* Quid noe scire possomus quales voe RomsB 
habeatia aellaa, ligneasne an lapideas f (L. Opp. 
lat. in pmf.) 

"* Martinns neater, Deo gratiaa, adhnc spirat. 
(Corpus Refbrmatonim ediidit Bretschneider, L 
p. 61.) 

B Ezpecto oonsitiom Dei. (L. Epp. i. p. 191.) 

> Per singula oppida affieeret unum, et ita tatus 
me perduceret Romatn. (L. Opp. lat. in pnef.) 

■0 Tunc desiit panlulum sevire tempestas. . • . 
(L. Opp. lat. in pnef.) 

" Loscher, il 567. 

1^ Sed per viam a Domino proetratus .... 
mutavit violentiam in benevolentiam falladaiinie 
aimulauun. (L. Epp. 1. 206.) 

^ O Martina, ego credebam te esse senem ali- 
quem theolo^m, qui post ibmaoem sedens. . . . 
(L. Opp. lat. m prsf.) 

^* Qood orbem totum mihico^junzerimet pape 
abetrexerim. (L. Epp. 1. 231.) 

^ Si haberem 25 milUa armatorum, non con- 
fiderem te posse a me Romam perducL (L. Opp. 
in pnef.) 

M L. Opp. (Wo xxii. 

^ Proftuiis lacrjrmiB ipaura oravit, ne tarn per- 
nidosam Christiano generi tempestatem cieret. 
(PaUavidni, 1. 52.) 

IS Non evaaisset res in tantum tumultnm. (L. 
Opp. lat. in praf.) 

^ Und die Sache dch lu Tode bluten. (L. 
Epp. i. 207.) 

» L. Epp. L p. 209. 

A Ab inte^ jam saecalo nnlkim negotiara Ec- 
clesiae contigisse ouod miyorem ilU soudtudinem 
iacttssisaet. (PalJav. t. i. p.. 52.) 

aa Effo dissimulabam has crooodili lacrymaa a 
me intdligi (L. Epp. i. p, 216.) 

^ Atque vesperi, me accepto, oonvivio iasCati 
snmus. (L. Epp. i. p. 231.) 

3« Sic amioe disoessimus etiam cum oscolo, 
(Jnda} scilicet.) (L. Epp. L p. 216.) 

as Has Itafitates. (L. Epp. i. p. 231.) 

a> Verbis minisqaepontificis ita fregit hominem, 
hactenus tenibilem cunctis et imperterritnm slen- 
torem. (L. Opp. in prsfl) 

37 Doleo Totxelium .... (L. Epp. L p. 283.) 

as Sed consdentia indignati Pap« ibrte occu- 
bttit. (L. Opp. in pr»f.) 

a* PrsBter unum Jeeum Christum Dominum 
omnium. (L. Epp. i. p. 234.) 

*o Nesdo an Papa sit Antichristna ^Me vel 
apostolus ejus. (L. Epp. i. p. 239.) 

x L. Opp. L. xvii. p. 224. 

sa Video ubiqoe, undique, quocnmque mode, 
animam meam qurnl (I^ Epp. i. p. 274, 16 May.) 
66 



ss Sicot aqna innndans. (L. Epp. I p. 278, 279.) 
** Nullo sermone consequi quearo, quos tra- 

grndias hie ezdtarint tui libelli . . . (Erasm. Epp. 

vi. 4.) 

" Manrorum stirpe prognatis. (PaUavidni, 
i. 91.) 

* In his id guadeo, quod Veritas, tam barbare 
et indocte loquena, adeo placet. (L. Epp. i. 255.) 

" Dominus evigUavit et stat ad judicandoa po- 
pnlos. (L. Opp. bt. in prasf.) 

" Dens rapit, pellit, nedum dudt me; non 
sum compos md ; volo esse quietus, et rapior in 
medios tumultos. {It- Epp. l 231.) 

" NihU cupiebat ardentius, quam sui specimen 
prebere in solemni dispotatione cum flsmulo. 
(PaUavidni, torn. i. p. 55.) 

^ Defenno adversus Eckii monomachiam. 

<» L. Opp. (L.) xvil 242^ 

* Sed Deua in medio homm ; ipse novit quid 
ex ek tragediA deducere voluerit. (L. Epp. L 230, 
222.) 

« See page 108. 

<* L. Opp. (L.) xvii. p. 245. 

« L. Epp. i 237. 

^ Gaudens et videns posthabeo istorum mea 
seria ludo. (L. Epp. i. 251.) 

^ Eato vir fortis et acdngere gladio tuo super 
fipmur tuum, potentissime ! (Ibid.) 

^ Ac si voles semper Augustus saluteris in 
leternum. (Ibid.) 

^ Et sola ait Veritas, quae salvet se dezterft suft, 
non meA, non tuA, non uUius hominis. . . . (L. 
Epp. i. 261.) 

■0 Expecto furorem Ulorum. (L. Epp. i. 280, 
of the 30th May, 1519.) 

^ Totua orbis nuiat et movetur, tam corpore 
quam aoimA. (L. Epp. i. 261.) 

^ Temis Uteris, a duce Georgio non potui cer- 
tum obtinera reaponsum. (L. Epp. i. 282.) , 

s* Ita ut non disputator sed spectator futuros 
Lipsiam ingrederer. (Ja, Opp. in pnef.) 

^ Prindpis nostri verbo firmatns. (L. Epp. I 
255.) 

* Schneider, Lips. Ghr. iv. 168. 

" Theologi interim ne prosdndunt . . . popn- 
lum LipsiBB mclaraant. (L. Epp. i. 255.) 

ff' Das wait der Teufel ! (Ibid.) 

« Seckendorf, 201. 

^ MaUm te plus opens somere in asserendis 
bonis litteris, quam in sectandis barum hostibns. 
(Corpus Reform, ed. Bretschndder, i. 78, April 
22, 1519.) 

^ Martinus, Domini miles, banc camarinam 
movit. (Corp. Ref. i. 82.) 

*> Nee cum came et sanguine diu contuUt, aed 
statim palara ad alios fidei confesmonem constan- 
ter edidit. (M. Adami Vita AmsdorfT.) 

^ Weismann, Hist. Eccl. i. 1444. 

» Seb. Fr5schel vom Priesterthum. (Wittenb. 
1585, in pnef.) 

6* L. Opp. L. xvu. 245. 

* See page 113. 

« Seckend. p. 190. 

^^ Si tecum non Ucet dis|KiCare neqne eum 
Carlstatio volo ; propter te enim hue veni. (L. 
Opp. in pnef.) 

* Melancth. Opp. 1 139. (Koetha ed.) 
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^ * Aiebat, ad wiiTeraoe mortales pertinere jndi- 
eiuin, hoc est ad tribunal cuius colu^endis calcu- 
lit nulla urna satis capaz. (Fallavicim, torn. L 56.) 

w L. 0pp. (L.) xvii. 245. 

'^ L. 0pp. (L.) xvii. 246. 

« Seckend. p. 209. 

^ Seine Gelehrsainkeit aber und Verstand in 
heili^er Schrift ist unvergleichlich, so dass er fast 
alles im Griif hat. (Moaellanus in Seckend. 206.) 

^ Das Maul, Augen und ganze Gesicht, pre- 
sentirt ehe einen Fleischer oder Soldaien, als 
einen Theologum. (Ibid.) 

* Pnetezittamen et hie Adam ille folium fici 
pulcherrimum. (L. Epp. i. 294.) 

* Pallayicim, i. 65. 
"" Philippians il 13. 

^ Meritum oongruum. 

« Phmck, i. 176. 

^ Quanquam totnm opus Dei sit, non tamen 
toUdiier a Deo esse, quemadmodum totum po- 
mam efficitur a sole, sed non a sole totaliter et 
sine plantsB efficendA. (Pallayicini, t. i. 58.) 

" Motionem eeu inspirationem prevenientem 
esse a solo Deo ; et ibi nbernm arbitrium habet 
se passive. 

^ Partim a Deo, partim a libero arbitrio. 

» Consentit homo, sed consensus est donam 
Dei. Consentire non est agere. 

** Ut serra in manu hominis trahentis. 

M Seckendotf, p. 192. 

^ Lipsicie pugnse ociosus spectator in reliquo 
Tulgo sedi. (Corpus Reformatorum, i. 111.) 

^ Tace tu, Philippe, ac tna studia cure, ne 
me perturba. (Corpus Reformatorum, L 149.) 

M Melancth. 0pp. p. 134. 

" Relictis signis, desertorem ezerdtus et trans- 
fugam factum. (L. Epp. i. 265.) 

^ Mich verklagen, schehen und schmiihen.'. . . 
(L. 0pp. (L.) xvu. 247.) 

" Loscher, iii. 278. 

^ Faciebat hoc E^cdus quia certam sibi gloriam 
propositam cemebat, propter propositionem meam, 
m aua negabam Papam esse jure divino caput 
Ecclesis : hie patuit ei campus magnus. (L. Opp. 
in pnef.) 

® Nam quod monstmm asset, Eocleeiam esse 
aoephalam ! (L. Opp. lat. L 243.) 

M 1 Cor. XV. 25. 

*> Proraiig audiendi non tunt fni Ckrittum 
txtra Eccletiam mHUantem tendunt m trimmpkan- 
tern, eutn $it regnum Jidei. Camt nostrum non 
videmut ; tamen habemus. (L. Opp. Lat. i. 243.) 

* Unde sacerdotalis unitas ezorta est. (Ibid.) 
^ Hsec est matrix proprie omnium ecelesianim. 

<L. Opp. lat. L 244.) 

" Cui si non ezors quaedam et ab omnibus emi- 
nens detur potestas. (L. Opp. lat. i. 243.) 

* DeCur, inquit, hoc est jura humano, posse 
fieri, consentientibus ceteris omnibus fidelibus. 
<L. Opp. lat. L 244.) 

^ Ejusdem merit! et ejusdem sacerdoti est. 
(Ibid.) 

"* Primus inter pares. 

>^ Non episcopus universalis, sed universalis 
BcclesJB Episcopus. (L. Opp. lat. i. 246.) 

1^ Ego gloriar me tot expensis non frustm. . . . 
(L. Opp. i. 299.) 

M Resistam eis eso unus, auctoritate Apostoli 
id est, divino jure. (L. Opp. lat. i. 837.) 

w 1 Cor, iii. U. 

w 1 Peter ii. 4, 5. 

w The Church is built upon that 
offiuth. (L. Opp. lat L 254.) 



^ Et, ut fame est, de hoc plnrimiui gratnlan- 
tnr. (L. Opp. lat. i. 250.) 

1* Nunqnam mihi placuit» nee in etemam 
placebit quodcumque schisma . . . Cum supre- 
mum jus divinum sit Charitaa et Unitas Spintua. 
(Ibid.) 

"0 Das wait die Sucht ! 

I" Nam adhuc erat dux Georgius mihi non ini- 
micus, quod sciebam certo. (L. Opp. in pr^f.) 

"' Nee potest fidelis Christianas coffi ultrm 
sacram Script uram, qus est proprie jus mvinum. 
(L. Opp. lat. L 252.) 

i** At Rev. Pater artis coquinana minoa in- 
structus, commiscet sanctos ^raecos cum schiama- 
licis et heretids, ut fuco sanctitatis Patrum, faaare- 
ticonim tueatur perfidiam. (Ibid.) 

n< L. Opp. W. XV. 1440.— 2 L6»chcr, iiL 281. 

^^ Ita ut ipse dux Georgius inter prandendom 
ad Ecdum et me dicat : " Sive sit jure humane, 
sive sit jure divino, papa ; ipse est papa. (L. Opp. 
in pref ) 

"• L. Opp. (L.) xvii. 246. 

^" So wollt'er fast einig mit mir gewest seyn. 
(Ibid.) 

in Videtur fugere a fade Scripturarum, aicot 
diabolus crucem. Quare, salvia reverentiis Pa- 
trum, prsfero evo auctoritatem Scripture, quod 
commesdo judicibus fiituris. (L. Opp. lat. i. 291.) 

"B Ad exitum cenaminis, uti solet, nulla prodiit 
dedsia (Pallavidoi, i. 65.) 

™ Totam istam conclusionum oohortem multo 
acrius et validius nostri Wittembergenses . . . 
oppugnaverunt et ita examinaverunt ut oeaa 
eorum numerare licuerit, quaa Ecdus vix in fade 
cutis leviter perstrinxit. (L. Epp. i. 291.) 

^ Verum in multis me obnierunt (Corpus 
Reform, i. 83.) 

1^ Ecdus triumphat ubique. (L. Epp. i. 299.) 

^ Novam quamdam Iliada et JSneida iUos 
cantare. . . . (L. Epp. i. 305.) 

^ Lutheri Sieg sey um so viel weniger be- 
ruhmt, weil der Gelehrten, Verstfindigen, und 
derer die sich selbst nicht hoch ruhmen, wenig 
seyen. (Seckendorf, 207.) 

» L. Opp. (W.) XV. 1440. 

i^ A Deo petivit, flecti pectus suum ad verita- 
tem, ac lacrymans sspe hec verba repetivit. . . . 
(M. Adami, Vita Georgii Anhalt, p. 248.) 

^ " OiKOiet dth it&mav tyhtro ayoOsf ^ «», <ni2 otA 
wpono(n79¥ tbc^." (Vid. Melcb. Adam. p. 255.) 

>» Peiier Histor. Lipdends, 356. 

^ Et cogitabundns et sepe in medios sodaNtioe 
quovis peregrinante animo. (Melch. Adami Vita 
Crudgeri, p. 193.) 

1)0 Christus suis sou deerit. (Corpoa Reform, 
i. 104.) 

M» L. Opp. (W.) XV. 200. 

^ Quam diffidle nt eluctari et emergere ex 
erroribus, totius orbis exempio firmatia. . . . (U 
Opp. lat. in prsf.) 

** Per septem annoe, ita ut memoviter pens 
omnia tenerem. . . . (Ibid.) 

iM Quod enim ex Deo non eat, necesae eat ex 
diabolo esse. (Ibid.) 

1* Cum e^o tot annis sacra legena diligemii- 
, tamen ita haed tenaciter. (Ibid.) 



^ Proscidit, post abituro nostrum, Martinura 
inhumanissime. (Melancthon Corp. Refor. i. 106.) 

1" Ehe das Ungexifler aberhand nehme. (L. 
Opp. (L.) xvii. 271.) 

M Ecdus ob varies et inngnes ingenii dotss. 
. . . (L. Opp. lat. i. 337.) 

u* AttSQS eat grammaticua Wittembei|^eod^ 
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Grmce 9t Latine aane non indoctuai epittolaxn 
edere. . . . (L. 0pp. lat. i. 338.) 

*^ Una est Scripmra, coelestki spiritiis, para, 
et per oniDia Toraz. (Contra EckittJn DefeiiBio» 
Corp. Reform. L 115.) 

Ml Qoiii igiturf Ipn secum pugDaitt 
minim f (Ibid.) 

^ Qaem collatia Scriptaris e filo dactuque 
orationb licet aasequi. (Contra Eckium Defen- 
ab, Corp.£eibnii. i. p. 114.) 

■* Ut hominum sentenUas, decreteqaeadipeaa, 
eott ad Lydium lapidem ezigamua. (Ibid.) 

*** Pnesena male judicat stas ; jadichim meltaa 
poeteritatia erit. (L. 0pp. Lat. L 310.) 

>« L. 0pp. Lat. i. 252. 

■^ Ego anper te, aicut ablactatoa anper matre 
sua, triatiaaimua hac die fni. (L. Epp. t. 342.) 

^ Roeam qoam vocant anream nullo honore 
dignatua est ; mio pro ndicolo babuit. (L. 0pp. 
laL in prwf.) 

^^ Intellezit prinoeps artes Romans coria et 
608 (legates) digne tractare novit. (Ibid.) 

»« L. Opp. (L.) X. 461. 

^ Defenaio contra malignnm Eeeii jodjciam. 
(I. lat. 356.) 



w Caoonizet qniaqne qnaotom Tolet. 
367.) 



(Llat. 



" L. Opp. (L.) xviL 272. 

"» L. Opp. (L.) xvii. 281. 

w Si quig ^erit per ipsa nova legis sacra- 
menta ex opere operato non conferri gratiam, sed 
solam fidem divina promissionis, ad gratiara con- 
sequendam sufficere, anathema ait. (ConcU. 
Tndant. Seas. 7, can. 8.) 

M* L. Opp,(L.)xm281. 

us Cateram ego natua sum in Eialeben. (Luth. 
Epp. i. 389.) 

"'Cum quo heri ego et Philippus ceriaTimufl, 
spleodide invitati. (Luth. Epp. l 396.) 

"^ Verbum Dei gladius eat, bellum est, ruina 
est, scandalum est, perdttio est, venenum est . . . 
(Luth. Epp. L 417.) 

"• E^ nihil qnaro: est, qui qnarat Stet 
ergo, SITS cadat: ego nihil lucror, aut amitto. 
(Luth. Epp. L 418.) 

^ Melior est aperta criminatio, quam iste sub 
sepe morsus. (L. Epp. i. 426.) 



^ Denm crederes omnipotentem loquL 
Epp. i. 380.) 



(I- 



■^ Cogor rem Deo oommittere, data flatibus 
et fluctibus naye ; Bellum Domini est. (L. Epp. 
425.) '"^ 



BOOK VI. 



> L. Opp. (W.) Jam. 1869. 
3 Memoires do Du Bellay, i. 45. 
» L. Opp. (W.) xxii. 1874. 
« L. Opp. (W.) xxii. 1858. 

* Is yero heroTca plane moderatione animi mag- 
njfice repudiayit. . . . (Pallavicini, i. 79.) 

« L. Opp. (W.) xxii. 1880. 

^ Cansam ipsam veritatia. (L. Epp. i. 392, 
Jan. 15, 1520.) 

B Ut sine peccato esse cum censebant qui me 
interfecerit. (L. Epp. L 383.) 

* Wass kann mtr ein Menschthunf (Keith, 
L. Umsti&nde, 89.) 

» Tenzel Hist. Ber. n. 168. 

" Da er viel fireyer und sicherer schreiben and 

handeln mochte was er woUte (L. Opp. 

(L.) i. 298.) 

>* Schreckliche, grausame, schidliehe und 
verderbliche EmpOningen erregen. (Ibid.) 

^ Semper quiescere paratus, modo veritatem 
evangelicam non jubeant quiescere. (L. Epp. i. 
462.) 

>^ Si salutis yiam Cbristianis permittant ease 
fiberam, hoc unum peto ab illie, ac praterea nihil. 
(Ibid.) 

" Nob eis reconciliari nee communicare in 
perpetuum. (L. Epp. i. 466, July lOtb, 1520.) 

** Emori mallim» quam ab hoc yiro ayelli. 
(Corpus Reform, i. 160, 163.) 

^ Martinns noster spirat, atque utinam diu . . . 
(Corpus Reform. L 190, 208.) 

w L. Opp. (L.)xvii. 392. 

^ Denn ich, und handert von Adel, die ich 
(ob Goti will) aufbringen will, euch redltch an- 
balten. . . . (L. Opp. (L.) xvii. 381.) 

^ " Equitum Germania rarum decus," says 
Melanothon on the occasion. (Corp. Reform, i. 
201.) 

> Et ob id invisus illia. (Corp. Reform, i 132.) 



^ Nolo nisi Christo protectore nili. (L. Epp. 
1. 148.) 

^ Mea humana sunt : tu perfectior, jam totua 
ex divinis pendes. (L. Opp. lat. u. 175.) 

^ Viam &cturus tibertati (cod. Bayar. veritati) 
per maximos principes. (Corp. Ref. i. 201.) 

^ Ita fluctuat navis mea ; nunc apes, nunc 
timor regnat. (L. Epp. i. 443.) 

^ Dominus regnat, ut palpare possimus. (L. 
Epp. i. 451.) 

^ SayiusinRomanensesgrassaturus. . . . (L. 
Epp. i. 465.) 

^ Scriptarum sacram nolim alicujus nomini 
nisi Dei seryire. (L. Epp. i. 431.) 

' Das erste und hochste, alleredelate — ^gute 
Werck ist der Glaube in Christum. . . . (L. 
Opp. (L.) xyii. 394.) 

^ Siehe, also rousst do Christum in dich bilden, 
und seheii wie in Ihm Goit — seine Barmherzig- 
keit dir furhiilt und arbeut. (L. Opp. (L.) 398.) 

'^ Erit, roeo judicio, omnium (]ua ediderim opti- 
mum ; quanquom scio qua mihi mea placent, hoc 
ipso fermento infecta, non aolera aliis placere. 
(L. Epp. i. 431.) 

^ Quo ad Pauli spiritum nemo proprius ac- 
cessit. (Corp. Ref. i. 202.) 

» L. Opp. (L.) xvii. 44? to 502. 

M Gott hat una ein junges edies Btut zum 
Haupt gegeben. (L. Opp. (L.) xyii. 457.) 

'^ Ihm die Biblien und BetbGcher dafiir anzei- 
gen — und er predige und bete. (L. Opp. xyii. 
472.) 

* Nun liesa er ehe die Welt untergehen, che 
er ein Haar-breit seiner yermessenen Gewalt 
liese abbrechen. (L. Opp. (L.) xvji. 483.) 

^ Es muss verderben, alles was nicht Gottea 
Wort ohn Unterlass treibt. (L. Opp. (L.) xyii. 
486.) 

^ Qua nostra saculo qniete tractantur, mos 
cadere in obliyionem. (L. Epp. i. 479.) 
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* Qoffi nostro saeculo quiete tractanmr, mox 
cadere in obtiyionem. (L. £pp. i 479.) 

^ E fiopra tutto muaico eccellentiBsimo, e 
quando el canta con qualohe ono, U &r donar 
oemo e piCi ducatt. (Zorsi M.S.C.) 

*^ Sarpi Hist, du Conciie de Txente. 

^ StetimuB naper, papa, dao eardinalea— «t 
ego per quinque boras in deliberatione. . . . 
(Cckii Epistola, 3 Maii. L. 0pp. lat. ii. 48.) 

^ Impetratunis abyssoa ab)r8Somm — succen- 
surus salium Libani. (L. £pp. i. 421, 429.) 

** Bonum fuit me venisse hoc tempore Romam. 
(Epist. Ecku.) 

^ Hoc annm Christum obteatana, nt masculo 
omnia pectore ferre donet, et me figulinam auum 
rumpat ant firmet, ut illi placituip ait. (Zwinglii 
Epistolsy cnranL Schulero et Sehultheaiio, p. 
144.) 

^ Ut pontifioem admoneat, ne ezoommamca- 
tfonem ferat. (Ibid.) 

^ Nam si feratar, amrmror Germanos com ex* 
communicatione, pontifi^m qooque contempiu- 
tOB. (Ibid.) 
^ Sarpi Hist, du Conciie de Trente, i. 12. 
^ L. 0pp. (L.) zvii. 305, et 0pp. lat. i 32. 
* Sab pnedictis poems, prefatnm Lnthemm, 
complices adhaerentes, receptatores et fautores, 
personaliter capiant et ad nos mittant. (Bulla 
Leonis, loc cit.) 

>> Uxor enim datur mihi non died quam fri- 
genti. (Corp. Ref. i. 211.) 

"^ Ege meis studiis, mea me ▼olnptate fraudo. 
(Corp. Ref. i. 265.) 

9 Parentes mei cum sororibus nuptias honora- 
runt Philippi (L. Epp. i. 528.) 

M Videres in sedibus illis perpetno aocedentes 
et Introenntes et discedentes atque exeontes aU- 
quos. (Camerar* Vita Melancth. p. 40.) 

^ Ea domus discipfina erat, ut nihil cuiquam 
negaretur. (Ibid.) 

" Sed dedisse nihilominus illos. (Camerar. 
Vila Melancth. p. 43.) 

^ Surgebat mox ant non longo intervallo post 
mediam noctem. (Camerar. p. 56.) 

"B Religionem, mores, humana divinaque omnia 
labefactat literanim inscitia. (Corp. Ref. i. 207, 
July 22, 1520.) 

* Urit me iBta confiisio aoademitt nostne. (L. 
Epp. i. 467.) 

^ Commendans potestatem maffistratuum.-* 
(Ibid.) 

* — Nee prudentia nee armis, sed humili 
oratione et forti fide, quibus obtineamus Christum 
pro nobis. (L. Epp. i. 469.) 

^ Si vivos libros, hoc est concionatores pofise- 
mus multiplicare. (L. Epp. i. 491.) 

« L. 0pp. (L.) xvii. 490. 

^ L. 0pp. lat. ii. 63, et Leips. xvii. 511. 

^ Papatus est robusta venatio Romani episcopL 
(L. 0pp. Ut. ii. 64.) « 

^ Sicut enim verbnm Dei potens est dum 
sonat, etiam impii cor immutare, quod non minus 
Burdum et incapax quam ullus parvulus, ita per 
orationem Ecclesiie ofTerentis et credentts, parvu- 
lus fide infusa mutatur, mundatnr et renovatur. 
(L. 0pp. lat. u. 77.) 

^ Dico itaque, neque papa, neque episcopus, 
neque ullus nominum habet jus unius sylmbae 
constituendsB super Christianum hominem, nisi id 
fiat ejusdem consensu ; quidquid aliter fit, tyran- 
nico spirittt fit. (Ibid.) 

*" Generali edicto tollere vota — abnnde enim 
vovimus in baptismo, et plus quam possiraus im- 
plere. (L. 0pp. lat il 78.) 
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* Opehi quantum Ubet tflera et trdoA n1i|io- 
sorum et sacerdocum, in oculis Dei profBos mfail 
diatare ab operibus mstici in agro labosaniia aat 
mnlietis in aomo ana cnrantis. (Ibid.) 

* Nondum tot preasos diffieultatibns aniiiram 
deapooderat Miltitioa— dignus profecto non noedi- 
ocn laude. (Pallavidni, i. 68.) 

^ Dor Bischof entrnstet, der Oflkial geflncbet, 
er aber gelachet habe. (Seekend. p. 266.) 

" Orationem habnit italica prommtiatione vea- 
titam. (L. Epp. i. 483.) 

1* Petena consifiam auper me compeaoeoda 
(Ibid.) ^ 

''* Nihil me in peraonam i 
(L. Epp. i. 484.) ' 

* X^uibvs omnibna canaa mea non diaplioet. 
(L. Epp. i. 486.) 

* Aspeigetnr tamen aale auo. (Ibid.) 
^ Dea Pabst'a Nepoten, iwei oder drei Chnr- 

fiirstliche Gold and Silberstiicke, xu varefaren. 
(Seekend. p. 267.) 

* Sicut princeps onUnavit. (L. Epip. I 455.) 
^ Invito prteceptore (Melancthon) neado quanta 

metuenta. (Ibid.) 

" Jener von mehr als dreisaig, diasar aber 
kaum mit Viar Pfaiden begleitet. (Seekend. p. 
268.) 

^ Totum pondoa in Ecehmi veraoma. (L. 
Epp. l 496.) 

» Ut nihil videar omittere quod in me ad ] 
quoqno modo facere poaait (Ibid.) 

e Seekend. p. 268. 

^ Ut non totis viribna, aedulia atque qnantnm 
in me fiiit gemebundis predbua apud Deam qus- 
sierim. (L. Epp. L 498.) 

* Quid proderit sal, ai non moideat f Quid oe 
gladii, ai non caedat f (L. Epp. L 499.) 

" Verbum deaarare et negare aec poaaam, nee 
Tolo, (IbidO 

v' Facta est — speluncalatronumlicentiosiaaima, 
lupanar omnium impudentissimum regnum, pec- 
cati, mortia et inferm. (L. Epp. i. 500.) 

" Actum est de Romana curia: pervenit in 
eam ira Dei usque in finem. (Ibid.) 

* Jeremiah, ii. 9. 
^ Legea interpretandi verbi Dei non patior, 

cum oporteat verbum, Dei ease non alHi^iim, 
quod libertatem docet. (L. Epp. i. 504.) 

^ Leges interpretandi verbi Dei non patior, 
cum oporteat verbum, Dei ease non alligatnm, 
quod libertatem docet, (Ibid.) 

^ Ist nun das nicht eine frbhiiehe Wirthecbaft, 
da der reicbe, edle, fromme Briiutigam Chriatos 
daa arme, veraehtete, YAoe Huhriein tur £be 
niromt. (L. 0pp. (L.) xvii. 385.) 

^ Non tanqvam a aecuri legitimi lictoiia, aed 
telo infensissimi hostis. (Pallavidni, i. 74.) 

^ Nachdem (writes Miltit^) er non upfisr ge- 
trunken hatte, fieng er gleich an tiefBich von 
aeiner Ordre lu pramen, &c. (Seekend. p. 238.) 

^ Longe atiam fadem et mentem LipeiB eam 
invenire qunn sperasset. (L. Epp. i. 492.) 

** Nollem eum occidi, quanquam optem agoi 
consilia nrrita fieri (Ibki.) 

^ A stndiosis diacerpta et in aqnam pn^ecta, 
dieentibua : Bulla ear, m aquam natet ! (L. Epp. 
i. 520.) 

•" Mit viel Miihe, Arbeit, nnd Koeten. (L. 
Opp. (L.) xvii. 317.) 

^ ConsUium eujusdam ex anime cupientia eaac i 
consultum et pontificia dignitati, et Chriatiana 
religionia tranquillitati. (Zwinglii Opera, coFam. ' 
Schulero et SchuUhesab, iii. 1 — 5.) i 

«" Mnltum degeneraase ab iUa nooeni Chnad 
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eruigdica doetxtot. adeo ut nemo non fatettur 
opoB ease piiblica aliqua et inai^ legum ac mo- 
mm iDatauradone. (Zwinglii Opera, curant. 
Schalero et Schultheaaio, iii. 3.) 

MB Nemo noo frtetur ae ex iUiaa libria &ctam 
eaae metiorem. (Zwinglii Opera, curant. Schu- 
lero et Schultbeano, iii. 4.) 

"Q Pamm eat noa pro verbo mori, com ipaum 
incamatuBi pro Dobia prioa mortuum ait. (Ep. l 
490.) 

1^ Veniase cam barbatum, buUatum, mxmma- 
tum — Ridebo et ego ballam ai-ve ampullam. (Ep. 
i. 488.) 

1^ Utinam Carolua vir esaet, et pro Chiiato 
hoa Satanaa aggrederetar. (Ep. I 494.) . 

^^ Pickheimeri 0pp. Francof. 

"* Oder nicbt ein Haarbreit geben* (L. 0pp. 
(L.) xvtL 323.) 

w So iat Biicher Terbremien ao leicht, daaa ea 
anch Kinder kdmien, achweig denn der hetlige 
Vaier Pabal. . . . (L. Opp. (L.) zvii. 384.) 

1^ In Bib]ien tu fnhrao, daaa roan deraelbea 
Veiatand eriaa^, and denn meine BUcblein 
▼erachwinden heaa. (Ibid.) 

>• Ut Wittemberga pellerer. (L> Epp. i. 519.) 

i» xd qnod in manum Dei refero. (L. Epp. L 
920.) 

"* A ministria pontificiia mature proeoccnpatoa, 
deciaravit ae yeUe vetcrem fidem tutari. CPalla- 
Ticini, i. 80.) 

>» Seckend.p.389. 

^** Ea iat in vierhundert Jahren ein cbriatliefaer 
Mann anfiieatanden, den wiH der Pabat todt 
haben. (Seckend. p. 288.) 

^^ In bollosia illia tumultibua. (L. Epp. i. 519.) 

^^ Rem totam Deo oommitterean. (L. Epp. i. 
521.) 

>^ Cbriataa iata ocBpit, iata perficiet* etiam me 
mwB extincte, aive fugato. (L. Epp. i. 526.) 

^" Ut meam oonacientiam redimam. (L. Epp. 
L 522.) 

IIS Oppresaore totiua Sacm Scriptune. (L. 
Opp. Iat. ii. 50.) See alao L. Opp. (L.) xvil 332. 

^^ £t papee, impio homini, plua qoam Deo obe- 
dient. (L. Opp. (L.) xyii. 332.) 

oo L. Opp. (W.) xzii. 1493--4495. 

I"' Muae ewig in jenem Leben yeriohren aeyn. 
(L. Opp.(L.)xviL333.) 

133 Lnthemm eaae Dei Tiyentia angelnm qai 
pelabuodaa ChiiMi ovea paacat. <L. Opp. Iat. ii. 
123.) 

w L. Opp. (W.) xxii. 1313. 

^ Und ein jeglich Wort eine Donnerazt wire. 
<L. Opp. <W.) xxii. 1350.) 

OB Quid obatat quominua pape qaod dedimua 
jua adimamna t (Corp. Retoirm. L 337.) 

I* Ut extingtMria Ukm multo tetriorem BaaHa 
idololatrii Romanam aoperstitionem. (Ibid.) 

w TomnltuB agrejn^ tmnultoatnr; ut nisi ex- 
tremo die aedari mmi poaae noa yideatur. (L. 
Epp. i. 541.) 

^ Omnind alionid portenti pre ibribna eat. (L. 
Epp. L 543.) What a preaentimenl of the fa- 
tore! 

13* . . . primam trapidaa et orana^ aed nunc 
ketior quam olio totioa vile mee facto. (Ibid.) 

lai figo fluctiboB faia rapior et volvor. (Ibid.) 

I't Bed tamen in E!celeai& neceaae eat anteferri 
mandatum Dei omnibua rebua homania. (Ma- 
lancth. yit. Lutheri.) 

>» Wer weiaa ob micb Gott dazu bentfen and 
crwi&hithat. (L. Opp. (L.) xvil 3380 



"* Ich aage nicht daaa leh ein Prophet aey. 
(L, Opp. (E.) xm 338.) 

^ Und aoUten*8 eitel Kinder in der Wiege 
aeyn. (L. Opp. (L.) xvii. 339.) 

*• Wah^heit hat allazeit ramort. (L. Opp. (L.) 
xvii. 340.) 

^ Man aoll ipvor Chriatnm in aeine Wunden 
aehea, and aoa denaelben aeine Liebe gegen una. 
(L. Opp. (L:) xvii. 351.) 

^ Stadium flasrantiaaimum religionis, ardor 
idolia . . . incredibile quanta aolertia. (Pallavi- 
cini, i. 84.) 

iw Er wtrd ttbel ala ein sebohmer Jude und 
achiindlicher Epicurer beachrieben. (Seckend. 
288.) Integritaa vitse quA prenoacebator. (Pal- 
lavicini, L 84.) 

^ Cni tota aolidtudo ioaisteret naacentia hero- 
ns eyeilende. (Pallavicini, i. 83.) 

1^ Alduaque bsculptam in mentibua oniverBtt 
fere Germanie. (Pallavicini, i. 88.) 

**' In yi innumerabilmm gladiorum qui infini- 
tam populam trucklarent. . . . (Ibid.) 

1^ Non Batia ad expurgandum aerem Germa- 
nie jam tabificum. (Pallavicinii L 89.) 

14S Ceaaria edkstnm in caput .... Lutheri. 
(Ibid.) 

1^ Audiamua antea hac in re patrem noetrum 
Fredericum. (L. Opp. Iat. ii. 117.) 

145 Qui ita loquenti de imprpviao aeae addit 
Ateander . . . (ibid.) 

1^ Non poaae cum Lutbero conjungi quinae.- 
jongeretor a Chriato. (Pallavicini, l B6.) 

147 Ut de eo supplicium aumeret, vel captum 
potifid tranamittereu (L. Opp. Iat. ii. 117.) 

^ Sonderliche Gnnst und Gnade zu mir un- 
wurdiglich und den grossen Willen und Lust zu 
der heiligen gdttlichen Wahrheit . . . (L. Epp. 
548, to John Frederic, 30th October, 1520.) 

1^ Aasiduo flabello miniatrorum illi juciter aua- 
deotiom ne Latberum deaereret. (Palmvidni, i. 
86.) 

^ Eyangelium ai tale easet quod potentatibua 
mundi aut propagaretur aut servaretur, non illud 
pJBcatoribua Deua demaodaaaet. (L. Epp. i. 
521.) 

^ Ut ingeaa yia populi doctonim et rudium, 
sacrorum et profanorum, Bese ooi^'unxerint. . . . 
(L. Opp. Iat 11. 116.) 

V3 Quo audito Marinua et Aleander Beoraim 
cum auia locuti aunt. (L. Opp. Iat. ii. 117.) 

^ Homerici appellatioae mnrum Germanic. 
(Corp. Ref. i. 272.) 

^ Et futurum erat . . . ut tandem prorsua 
extingueretur ilia acintiUa Chriatiane pietatia; 
hnc ' moyerunt animum Lutheri ... qui nee 
honores ambit nee pecuniam cupit. (Eraam. Epp. 
Lond. 1642, p. 586.) 

^ Fayent yero ferme boni omnea. (Corp. 
Ref. i. 206.) 

^ Er will yon mir ungenennt aeyn. (L. Epp. 
L255.) 

^ Nam ea roB me grayat et Lutherum non 
anbleyat. (Corp. Ref. L 206.) 

^ Da aperret accep wahrlich mein gniidigat 
Herr aeine Augen nur wohi auf . . . (Spalatin 
Hiat. MS. in Seckendorf, p. 291.) 

^ Lmhema peccanrit in dnobua, nempe quod 
tetigit ooronam pontificia et yentreB monachorum. 

>*o Cum optimua quiac^ue et evangelice doc- 
trine proximuB dicatur minima o0eDaufl Luthero. 
(Axx>mata Eraami in L. Opp. Iat. iL 115.) 

>si Bulle Beyitia ^boa oranes offendit at in* 
digna mitiaBimo Christi yicario. (Ibid.) 

^ Urgent ardua ne|{otia. 
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^ Mundas mttt Teritatem eranffefieam. (Ajqo- 
mata Erasini ia L. 0pp. lat. ii. 115.) 

^ Solicitatia per nocturnoa coagrearaa. . . . 
(PallaTicini, p. 87.) 

^ Qus mal^ torquebant Aleandram. (Ibid.) 

1* Pradentifl erat conailii hominia pravitatem 
dissimulare. (PallaTicini, p. 88.) 

w desarem ita se geaturum erga Pontificem 
Qti 86 Fontifez erga Ciesareni gerereU . . . (Pal- 
la vicini, p. 91.) 

1" Und wird dich der recbte Biachopp Christua 
aolber speiaen. (L. 0pp. IzviL 563.) 

^ Italics bestiae bilem movebo. (L. Epp. i. 570.) 

^ Ostendat ilium diem adventua eloris Filii 
ani quo deatniatur iniqaua iate. (L. 0pp. lat. ii. 
162.) 

ni Eb mfichte noch sar die Eirche und Ca- 
pelle um der menge wulen einfallen. (Spctlatin 
m Seckend. p. 295.) 

^ Mehr ala dreyang Briefe von Forsten. 
abid.) 

"> Videre enim bominem volaenmt (L. Epp. 
L 544, 16 Jan., 1521.) 

>74 . . . Dei digitam ease qua ^ Mardno fiant. 
(Corp. Ref. i. 282.) 

™ Non poeee Evangelium RomansB impietati 
probari. ((;orp. Ref. i. 280.) 

n* Ablata ilia est a vobia indacta olim noatria 
oculis caiigo . . . pnedkator Evanj^eliiun . . . 

Ses eat ubertatia. (Ulric ab Hutten Equaa. 
ar. Cairac. L. 0pp. lat. ii. 176.) 
>n . . . Quo tn oculoa, pia Chriata, tnoa, fron- 
tiaqne aevem 
Tende supercilium, taqaa eaaa oatende na- 

ganti. 
Qui te contemnont igitur mediumque tonanti 
Ostendant dignitomi tandem iia te oatende 
potenten 



Te Tideat feme ille Leo, ta tota malorom 

Sentiat illuyies, aoelerataque Roma treomaiaaC 

Ultorem aoelerum diacant te viyera aaliem 

Qui recnare neffant. 

(In Inceiraiam Lvtberamun Eaebmatio 
Uliichi Hiitteni Equitia, Ibid.) 

^ Nollem yi et coBde pro Evangefio oertari; 
ita acripai ad homimim. (L Epp. l 243.) 

"■ Bottoa et pro laida Uber. (L. Epp. i. 571.) 

^ In pablioo tn&mis loco affizoa. (L. Epp. I 
560.) 

m Daa Neat iat bie ; die YOgel and aoweaogen. 
(L. Epp. i. 570.) 

^ Nimie ludicr^ Papam pemnatum draim- 
▼enerontaublimemetpompaticum. . . . (L. Epp. 
L561.) 

■^ . . . FngitiTum cum Cardinalibua, Epiaoo- 
pia, iamuliaque auia in divenaa partea oppidi dis- 
persernm et inaeenti aunt. (L. Epp. L 561, 17 
Feb., 1521.) 

>** Non enim hie tempua timendi aid elanandL 
(L. Epp. i. 557.) 

*■ Quod a tn non Tie aaqoi, aine me ire et 
rapL (L. Epp. L 558.) 

"* Cum tria prnlia Bolua ago occnpara oogar. 
(Ibid.) -» • 

^ Videna rem tumuhuoeiaeimo tnmnltii tn- 
muUuantem. (L. Epp. i. 546.) 

■* Uno4 manA gladium apprehendena et alteii 
mumm ndificaturua. (L. Epp. u 565.) 

^ Ab ordinia et Paps lemboa eolatna .... 
qiMMl gaudeo et amplector. (L. Epp. L 568.) 

M . . . Compoa mei non aum, rapior neaeio 
quo apiritA, cum nemini me mala Teue cooadoa 
am. (L. Epp. i. 555.) 

»> Reynald, Epiat. J. Eckii ad Cardinal Con- 
tarenum. 
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> Sleidan, yol. i. 80. 

) Ea gieng aber anf diesem Reichstag gar 
achliipfeng xu. (Seckend p. 326.) 

* AdTermrioa omnia moliri ad maturandom id 
negotii. (L. Epp. i. 534.) 

^ Omnia de me prssumaa prster fugam et pa- 
linodiam. (L. Epp. i. 536.) 

> Multitudo . . . tniba j)anperum nobilium , . . 
grammatici . . . cauadia . . . inferiorea ecde- 
aiaatici . . . factio multorum regularittm. . . . 
(PallaTicini, i. 93.) 

< Hs omnea conditiones petulanter grBosantiom 
.. . . metum cuilibet incutiebant. (Ibid.) 

7 Neminem nactua qui auderet ipsum ezcipere 
ad Tilia soididaque hoapiiia sgre diTertit. (Ibid.) 

* I^egati Romani nolunt ut audiatur homo 
hsreticus. Minantur multa. (Zw. Epp. p. 157.) 

* Cum dolore legi noyiaaimaa CaroU litteiaa. 
(L. Epp. I 542.) 

><^ Vehementibna auia orationibus pamm pro- 
moTit. (Cochlsua.) 

11 Nee pecnnia ad Tarioa pro eadem aomptua. 
(Ibid.) 

» Periculum denique amittends Garmanie ez 
parsimonil monets cujusdam. (Ibid.) 

^ Decet Romannm pontificem, &c. (Roman. 
'Maiium.) 

)duB, zzri. 7, 14. 

regete sich d^r Chriatna, daaa ai« ao fast 



, daaa der Tedel iiiefaen BmsBCo. (L. 
0pp. iz. 613, on John tI 56.) 

^ Causam qus, Chriato teate, Dei. cbriatiani 
orbia, eccleais catholics et tottoa Germanics 
nationis, et non uniua et prirati eat homiiiia. (L. 
Epp. i. 511.) 

" Claticulura tentent at azpariantor 

(Corp. Reform, i. 281, 3 Feb.) 

V Beniffnis officiia recena a Pontifioe dafimtos. 
. . . (Palbvicini, L 90.) 

» Et sane in eo toto negotio angulara probua- 
tia ardoriaque specimen dedit. (Ibid.) 

* Es haben dessen Biieher Ihro MaJMatit. . . . 
am etwaa geiallen. (Archivaa of Weimar.— 
Seckend. p. 315.) 

^ Der andem daa Herti zu vialam Gnten 
eroffnat . . . (Ibid.) 

>3 Es sey nicht zu iweifein, daas Lnthems in 
Tielen Artickein werde den Sieg daTon tragen. 
. . . (Seckend. p. 319.) 

" Dasa Gott diesen Mann gesandt . . . dass 
er eine Geiaael aeye nm der Sftnden willen. 
(Weimar ArchiT.— Seckend. p. 320.) 

^ Glapio that hierauf einan tiefim Seolzer, and 
nifte Gott sum Zeugen. • . . (Weimar ArchiT.— 
Seckend. p. 221.) 

» L. 0pp. (W.)zzii. 1655.) 

* Und niemala dam Papat allein gogbubt. 
(Seckend. p. 323.) 
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^ Sptlatiiiiu seiibit tantom {aYoris Ermngelio 
ease istic ut me inaaditum et iDconvictum mm- 
nari non aperet. (L. £pp. i. 556, 9 Feb.) 

^ Kinc aqua manabat, qaas sacoenae pietatia 
Batum reatinguebat. (Pallavicini, i. 96.) 

^ Mandate, pecams et diplomata. (Pallavi- 
dni, i. 95.) 

'^ Triplici hac iBduatria nunc Aleander. . . . 
(Ibid.) 

^ Daa than dia in rotben Huten prangen. 
(Seckend. 364.) 

'^ Miro fttrore Papbte molionter mUu mala. 
(L. Epp. i. 556.) 

** Nuntius apoBtaticua (pla3nng on tha word 
" apoatolical,") agit aummia viriboa. <L. Epp. i. 
569.) 

^ Ut mutoia cediboa abaompti yeatro craore 
pereatia. (L. Epp. i. 556.) 

^ Libentar etiam morte auft EyangelU gloriam 
et profecium emerit. (Corp. Ref. i. 385.) 

^ Non faiTO, aed conailiia et edictia. (L. Epp. 
1.56. 

'^ . . . Pognia ejtta peetori admotia repulerit. 
(PallaTicini, i. 112.) 

SB Baptismum neminem joatificare, aed fidem 
in verbum promiesionia cui additur Baptiamua. 
(Cochlsua, Act. Lutb. 28.) 

* Weil er verbiete jetnand mit Todea- Strafe 
ZQ belegen, der nicht eine Todsunde begangen. 
(Seckend. p. 333.) 

^ . . . Muhoe ut quadantenua reoa, nonnulloa 
(dicam ingenu^) at aceleaioa. (PailaviciDi, i. 101.) 

*^ Linguaruro yituperationi dam Tivunt, hiato- 
riarum infamis poet mortem. (Ibid.) 

^ Quod idem erat ac revinctia le^ti brachiia 
et linguA aolum aolutft. (Pallavicuii, i. 109.) 

^ Daa 100,000 Ketzer ibrenthalben verbrannt 
werden. (Seckend. p. 332.) 

^ Vehememer ezterriti atque oommod alter 
alterum intuebentar atqae in Luthemm ijuaque 
lantorea murmarare pergont. (Cochlieaa, p. 28.) 

^ Lutheranam h»reain eaae fonditua evellen- 
dam. (Paltavidni ; alao Roeooe'a Life of Leo X. 
▼ol. iv.) 

^ Soodem daaa er ee bald wieder begehe und 
jnehr Geld erlegen miiaae. (Archivea of Wei- 
mar.— Seckend. p. 328.) 

^ Daaa eie Weibeabilder unter mancherley 
Schein beachicken, aelbige aodann mit Drobangen 
und Geacheiiken zu fallen auchen, oder in einen 
boaen Verdacht bringen. (Weimar. Archiv.— 
Seckend. p. 330.) 

« L. 0pp. (W.) xxii. 748. 752. 

^ Seckend. Vorrede von Frick. 

"> Bnckaenmeiatem, Falknern, Pfiatem, Eael- 
treibern, Stallknechten, Trabanten . . . Kappa 
Nachleaa nixtzt. (Ref. Urkunden, iii. 262.) 

&> Daaa eine Beaaerang und gemeine Reforma- 
tion geecbehe. (Ref. Urkunden, iii. 275.) 

M L. 0pp. (L.) xxii. 567. 

A Quam ob rem aedalft conteatatua eat apnd 
Caeaaria admimatroa. (Pallavicini, i. 113.) 

** Linguft promptai, adore vultua et oria apiritu 
ad condtandam aeditionem. (Ibid.) 

» Haud carte fidem publicam illi pnebendam. 
(Ibid.) 

M AUxB dux Tidebatur aliquando furentibua 
media agitari. (Ibid.) 

VI Utinam Deua redimat noatro aanginne aalu- 
tem Chriatiani populi. (Corp. Ref. 1 362.) 

<• Magnilkai. (L. 0pp. Wittemb. Deatacfa. 



■* Er zieht aeine Kraft beraua und llaat aie Ton 
eigener Kraft aich aufblaaen. (L. 0pp. Wittemb. 
Deutacb. Auag. iii. 11, &c.) 

^ Si ad me occidendum deincena vocare valit 
. . . offeram me ventumm. (L. Epp. i. 574.) 

M Tanquam perfido baeretico nulla ait aervanda 
fidea. (Cocblsua, p. 28.) 

A Longa conaultatio diffidliaque diaoeptatio. 
(Ibid.) 

*> Cum autem grandia ubique per Germaniam 
fere totam ezcitaU eaaet . . . animorum commo- 
tio. (Ibid.) 

^ Lucaa Cranacha Stammbuch, Sec, heraua- 
gagebenv. (Chr. v. Mecheln. p. 12.) 

^ Die Cardinale und Biachofe aind ihm bart 
zuwider. (Seckend. p. 365.) 

* See, for the Pope'a bull and liuther's com- 
mentary, "Die Bulla vom Abendfreaaen." (L. 
0pp. (L.) zviii 1.) 

'^ Gleichwie ein Hnnd uma Beinea willen. (L. 
0pp. (L.) ziriii. 12.) 
« Damnatum et perditnm. (L. Epp. L 556.) 

* .... ut boa Satans mtniatroa et contem- 
nam virena et vicam moriena. (L. Epp. t 579.) 

^ . . . Quod mir^ quam gaudeam. (L. Epp. 
i. 567.) 

71 Venit Wittembergam paul6 ante iter Lu- 
theri ad comitia WormatMB indicia. (Meloh. 
Adam, vita Bugenhagii, p. 314.) 

^ Sacerdotea civea et acholaaticoa in Tineuk 
conjedt. (Melch. Adam, vita Bugenhagii, p. 
313.) 

^ Praceague adjunxit quibua diyinitna ae re hac 
doceri petiviu (Melch. Adam, vita Bugenhagii, 
p. 312.) 

^ In Cimmeriia tenebria Teraatur : hie vir unot 
et aolua yerum yidet. (Melch. Adam, vita Bu- 
genhagii, p. 813.) 

* A auperatitionibua ad unicum Chriati men- 
turn traduoera. (Ibid.) 

* Corp. Ref. I 361. 

"" Quern quoliaa eontemplor, ae ipao anbiiide 
majorem judioo. (Corp. Red i. 264.) 

^ Utinam ticuiaaet mihi una profidacL (Coip. 
Ref. i. 365.) 

» L. 0pp. (W.) xxu. 2067, 1819. 

* Neque enim quam lata eat Germania, idU 
boni aunt. ... (L. 0pp. lat. iL 182.) 

>> Due noa in manifeatum potiua periculum, 
doc in ferrum, due in ignea. (L. 0pp. lat. ii. 183.) 

A Omnen nunc Grermaniam ouaai ad genaa 
provolutam tibi. . . . (L. 0pp. lat. ii. 584.) 

" L. Epp. i. 580. 

^ Terrorem hunc a Satbank aibi dixit adfani 
. . . (Melch. Adam. p. 117.) 

* Er wolle bey der erkandten Wahrheyt mit 
breytem Fuaa auahalten . . . (Matheaiua, p. 23 — 
firat edition, 1566.) 

^ Niai periculum ait Erfordiam ingredL (L. 
Epp. i. 580.) 
" Hoa inter, qui noa prevenerant, ibat Jonas, 
Ille decua noatri, primaque fame Chori. 

(E!ob. Heam. Elegia aecunda.) 
" Velut organum quoddam electum ad illua- 
trandam filii aui Jeau gloriam. (Eraami Epp. y. 
27.) 

* Vir eat ciuem oportuit multo pretio emptum 
et aervatum in terra. (Weiamann. L 1436.) 

^ Fomeranua eat grammaticua, ego aum dk' 
lecticua, Jonaa eat orator. 
Latherua vero nobit omniboa antecellit. 

(Knapp Narrat. de J. Jona. p. 581.) 
" Agnoaco inaidiaa, hoatia acerbe, tuaa. (Heaii 
Eleg. tertia.) 
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« L. 0pp. (L.) in. 4fi5. 

*> Iter facienti occnirebant popnfi. (PanaTi* 
GuuHist. C. Tr. L 114.) 

^ Quacunque iter faciebant, frequetu erat con- 
cnrsus hominum, vidend. Lutheri studio. (Coch* 
laeua, p. 29.) 

^ Bin Feaer daa bis an den Himmel reldite. 
. . . (Kail, i. 9a) 

H Nan faabt Ihr einen grteem Herm, denn 
Ich. (Keil, i. 90.) 

" In diveraoriifl multa propinatio, laeta compo- 
tatio, maaices qnoque gaudia ; adeo ut Lutherua 
ipse alicubi sonora testudine ludens, omniam in 
te oculoe oonverteret, velut Orpheas quidem, sed 
rasas adhuc et cucalatus eoqne miiabibor. (Coch* 
Ueus, p. 29.) 

^ Intrabimoa Wormatiam, inTitis omnibna por- 
tis inferni et poientatibas leria. (L. Epp. L 987.) 

* Icb bofie dasa da der Verheiaaene. . . . 
(Cypt. Hilar. Ev. p. 608.) 

^ Luthenim iliac tranaenntem aabaeqnutna, ut 
pro honors eccleais vitam suam . . . exponeret. 
(Cochleua, p. 36.) 

. ^ Dass der Keyaer aeinen fieichtvater und 
Ihrer Majeat. Ober-K&mmerling, za Sickengen 
■chickt. (L. 0pp. zvii. 687.) 

■"> Condooe faciebat tk dvayrafa a probabiUna 
distinguere, ut sdrent qas retinenda. . . . (M. 
Adam. Vit. Baceri, p. 223.) 

^ Daas er aollte den Luther la aich fodem. 
(L. 0pp. xvii. 587.) 

^ Da kam Buoer ni, nit etUchen Reutem. 
(Ibid.) 

^ Und wollte mir iiberreden zu Sickengen 
gen Ebemburg zn kommen. (Ibid.) 

*• Wenn so viel Tenfel zu Worms wtfiren, als 
Ziegel auf den Dachern doch woUt Ich hinein ! 
(L. 0pp. (L.) jiTU. 587.) 

^ So wachst daa Herz im Leibe . . . (Math. 
p. 24.) 

M Detia atabit pro me. (Pallavieini, i. 114.) 

»" L. 0pp. xvii. 587. 

u^ . . . Dass Ihre Majestat den Luther auis 

erate beyaeit thate and umbringen liess 

(Ibid.) 

"1 Astntia pluequam vnlppna vefaeroenter calli- 
dam . . . Lutherum veraatisaime diaaimuJabat. 
(Cochleae, p. 36.) 

119 Eyangeliam aadinnt aTidtasime, yerbam 
Dei alligatum non eat . , . (Caapar Hedio Zw. 
Epp. p. 157.) 

■1* Ltttherus in hoc districta dudum esset com- 
bastus. Lutherani dmawAyayoi, nisi Capito aliier 
persuasiaset principi. (Caapar Hedio Zw. Epp. 
p. 148.) 

"< Hie (Capito) ilium (CAchlsum) insinuavit 
Hieronymo Aleandro, nuncio Leonia X. (Coch- 
leas, p. 36.) 

11* Eadem die tota dvitaa aolicite confluxit. . . . 
(Pallavieini, i. 114.) 

11* Neacio quid divinum suapicabantur } ex ad- 
▼erso alii malo demone obaeasum existunabant. 
(Ibid.) 

"7 Serret te Chriatoa. (L. Opp. iL 175.) 

lu Bucerus eodem venit. (M. Adam. Vit. 
Bncieri, p. 212.) 

11* Also sollen wir den Sohn Gkittes als Gorgo- 
nia Haupt . . . (L. Opp. (W.) xxiL 1659.) 

>» L. Opp. (L.) xvii. 598. 

131 Die Glocke ist scbon gegossen. (L. Opp. 
(L.) xvii. 589.) 

1* Und ward also durch heimliche Ginge ge- 
luhrt. (L. Opp. (L.)xvil 544.) 



w Doch lief daa Volk hittfif ta, wad stieg 
aogar anf Dicker. (Seckend. 348.) 

^ M&ichlein.Mfinchlein.duffeheetjetst einen 
Gang, einen aokshen Stand zu tnun, dergkicben 
Ich und mancher Obrister, auch in nnaer aller* 
ernateaten Schlacht-Ordnung nicht gethan ha- 
ben. . . . (Ibid.) 

^ Einige aua denen Reicha-Gliedem aprachen 
Ihnl einen Mmh, mit Christi Worten, em . . . 
(Matt. X. 20, 28. Seckendorf, p. 348.) 

I** Legantur tituli librorum. (L. Opp. (L.) 
xvii. 588.) 

^ Weil dies eine Frage vom Glauben und der 
Seelen Seligkeit ist und Gottea Wort belanget. 
. . . (L. Opp. (L.) xvii. 573.) 

i> Hie certe nanquam effieeret nt hsreticua 
evaderem.' (Pallavieini, i. 115.) 

1^ Wie geht^s t man ssjgt, ne wollen each ver- 
brennen. ... (L. Opp. (L.) zvii. 568.) 

^ Hac bora coram Caasare et fratie Romano 
oonatiti. (L. Epp. i. 587.) 

1" Verum ego ne apieem qnidem revocabo. 
(Ibid.) 

»3 Kappena Ref. Urknnden, ii. 448. 

1" Dea GetSlmmels und Wesens war Teh gar 
nicht gewohnt. (L. Opp. zvii. 588, 535.) 

1^ Schreyt nicht sehr, noch hefti^, sondem 
redet fein, sittich, zUchtig und bescheiden. . . . 
(L. Opp. (L.) xviL 576.) 

^ Nicht allein die Fenater, aondem auch Thur 
und Thor aufthiite. (L. Opp. (L.) xvii. 573.) 

^ Non clamoee at modcste, non tamen sine 
christian^ animositate et eonstantii. (L. Opp. 
(L.) xvii. 165.) 

w See L. Opp. lat. n. 165—167. 

^ Dabo illud neque deniatum, neque ooma- 
tum. (L. Opp. lat. u. 166.) 

"* Hier atefae ich : Ich kann nicht andera ; Gott 
helfe mir ! Amen. (L. Opp. (L.) xvii. 580.) 

M> Der Monch redet unerachrocken, nit ge- 
troatem Muth ! (Seckendorf, p. 350.) 

Ml L. Opp. (W.) XV. 2235. 

>^ Subsannatione hommem Die et kmgo rqgitu 
proseeuti aunt. (L. Opp. lat. ii. 166.) 

1^ Alao gedencke aeiner unser Herr Chriatua 
m aeinem letzten KampfT. (Seckend. p. 354.) 

1^ O wie Bch6n hat Pater Martinua geredet. 
(Seckend. p. 355.) 

MS Guieciardint, L. ziv. 175. Dumont Corp. 
Dipl. torn. iv. 96. Diced del papa Leone, che 
qaando I'aveva fatto lega con aicano, prima ao- 
leva dir che pero non ai dovea restar de tratar 
cum lo altro principe oppoeto. (Suriano, Vene- 
tian Ambaasaaor at Rome, MS. archhree of Ve- 
nice.) 

^ Autographam in lingaA Burgundidk ab ipso- 
met exaratum. (Cochleae, p. 32.) 

M7 Regna, theaauroa, amiooa, corpua, aangoi- 
nem, vitam, apiritumque profundere. (Pallavi- 
eini, i. 118.) 

■^ Und andem Wagen aie tu vertilgen. (L. 
Opp. (L.) xvii. 581.) 

M* Daas Lathero das sichere Geleit nicht ^ 
m6chte gehalten werden. (Seckend. p. 357.) 

^ Eam esse pnerum, qui nutu et blanditns 1 
Papistarum et Episooporum trahatur quocunqne 
yehnt. (Cochleua, p. 33.) | 

1^1 Verum etiam in longinquis Germanie dvi- 
tatibaa, motua et murmura plebium. (Ibid.) 

1^3 Ea wiire ein Aufruhr daraua wotden, aayi 
Luther. I 

lA Carlo si excuso di non poter proceders pia 
oltre, rispetto al aalvocondotto, ma la veriti h I 
che conoacendo che il Papa tmovn, molto di 1 
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quests ^ptinok di Latliero, lo voile tensre eon 
guesto freno. (Vettori, Istoria d'ltalia MSC. 
Biblieth. Conint at Rome, extracted by Ranke.) 

>^ Qui pio magia ammo ent qaam forti. (Pal 
lavidni, p. 1180 

^ QuibuspxivaiimezhortarihoinuiempoeBeat. 
(Pallavieinl, i. 119.) . 

1^ Wonder h^nn werd^iL (Seckend. 365.X 

^ Und konnten nicht salt werden ihn xu 
fleben. (L. 0pp. zvli. 56L) 

»* Wie eiite holdeelige Person er ist (Meosel 
Mftgaz. L 207.) 

^ War neck mckft auf meiser Seiie, (L. 0pp. 
xvii. 589.) 

^ Aleander, mane bora qaarta vocaTeQt ad ee 
CocHlnum, jabene nt . . . audiret Bolinn. . . 
(Cochleae, p. 36.) 

^ Daas dae Wort (Tottee, welehes ao lange 
nnier dem Scbefiel verborgen geeteckt, beiJer 
acbeine. . . . (Seckeod. 364.) 

ie> Und aue dem Reich yeracoeaem (L. 0pp. 
(L.) zril 582. Sleidao, i. 97.) 

>*> Agnosco enim me homnncionem, looge 
Tiliorem eaae, qoam iU a tamiaPriocipibiis. . . • 
(L, Opp. hit. p. 167 ) 

iM E^clesia Christi eat uniTeraitaa proedeatiiia* 
torum. (Ibid.) 

^ Sie wollten sein Gewiasen, dae mit Gottee 
Wort und heiliger Scbhfil jrebunden und gefan- 
gen wire, nieht dringen. (Math. p. 57.) 

i« Ja darauf etehe Icb. <I^ Opp. (L.) xvii. 
558.) 

^ Ein Chrietenmenach muaa soaehen und 
lichten. . . . (L. £pp. I 604.) 

1^ De lis Aleander acerrime conqneettts est. 
(PallaTicini, i. 120.) 

»« Peracto praqdio. (Cocblsua, p. 36.) 

^ tJnd woUfe mit mir diaputiren, ich aollte 
aHeiB das Gelek aufsageD. (L. Opp. (L.) xvii. 
589.) 

iTi Atqne ita traderat enm camificinsB. (Coch- 
bens, p. 36.) 

"3 Pae Ifam daa Btnt liber den Kopff eelanfen 
wftre, wo man nicht gewehtet htttte. (L. Opp. 
(L.) xvB. 589.) 

"> Er wollte ehe daa Geleit aoftagen 

(Ibid.) 

n* Er w6Hte knrttmm Menachen nber Gottea 
Wort nicht erkennen. (L. Opp. (L.> zviL 563.) 

^ Daa daruber ana der beili^n Sdxrifil ge« 
qirochen. (L. Opp. (L.) rrii. 584.) 



>* Gans gqt and mefar dent gnSdidf. (L. 
Epp. i. 604.) 

1^ Simalqiie oonepietliomm omuam ueam ne- 
gare. (L. Epp. i. 110.) 

"B £be Stompf und Stiel fiihiea baaeD. . . . 
(L. Opp. (L.) xvii. 584.) 

'* Totum imperiam ad ee eonvereonrspecta* 
bet. (Pailavicini, i. 120.) 

"0 Salatatia patronia et amicia qui earn fre- 
qaentiaaimi oonveaenuit, ... (L. Opp. lat. ii. 
168.) 

^ Seine Freunde geeegnet. (Matheaioa, p. 27.) 

^ Ab^r Cbriatue macht ein Loch derein. <L. 
Opp. (L.) xvii. 589.) 

*" Diaa iat der herriieben groaeen Tag einet 
Vorm £ode der Welt. (P. 28.) 

^ Nam ea fides et aubmiaaio promie eat vera 
ilia latria et adoratio Pel ... (L. Epp. i. 592.) 

^ Per chalcograpboe mnltiplieataet in populoe 
diaperaa eat ea epistola . .. . Csaari aatem e( 
clericia odium pojMilare, &;c. (Cochlieua, p. 38.) 

^ Senatus intra poitas nos excefnt. (L. Epp. 
u. 6.) 

^ Humifiter tamen exeuaante . . . ob metnm 
tyrannoram auorum. (Ibid.) 

>^ Cum Csaar in templo adeaset . . . pro* 
cesait illi obviam Aleander. (Paliavicini, i. 122.) 

^ Feativiaaime vulta. (Ibid.) 

^ Et undique pervulgala* (Ibid*) 

^ Ibre Hilnde in der Prieater Blut zo waschen. 
(L. Opp. (L.) xvii. 598.) 

^ Nicht . ein Menach, eondem ds dei* bOae 
Feind in Geatalt eioea Menachen mit angenom- 
mener Monchahutten. . . , (Ibid.) 

^ Non finem aed initiouL (P. Martyris Epp. 
p. 412.) 

^^ Ad eamem mean tians sylvam pioiecius. 
(L. Epp. ii. 7.) 

^ Dejeetoqne in eolnm auriga et vsrberato. 
(Pallav. 1. 122.) 

^ Lengo itinere, novas eqnes, ftssos. (L. 
EIpp. ii. 3.) 

^ Hora ferme nndecim^ ad mansioQem noctis 
perveni in tenebria. (Ibid.) 

^ Exutua veatibua meis et equestribua indnCns, 
oomam ei barbam mitriens .... (L. Bpp. 
ii. 7.) 

"■ Cum ipse me jamdadam non noverim. 
(Ibid.) 

aw Seekendorf, p. 366. 
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I . . . 1516, eo scilioet tempore, qnmn Lntheri 
nomen in noetria regionibna inauditum adbac erat 
. . . doctrinam Chriatt non a Luthero, aed ex 
Terbo Dei didici. (Zwio^lii Opera curant Schu- 
lero et Schultbeaaio, Tunci, vol. i. 273, 276.) 

3 Win, Helvetiache lOrehett-Geachiehte, iil 

aoi. 

* Sodomitts melius erit in die Jodicii, quam 
rerum vel honoria abhtoribus.' (Hemmerlin, de 
anno jubil»o.) 

4 Toekenburg. 

* Schuler'a, Zwmgli's Bildungs-Gesch. p. 290. 

* Diaa Geachl&cht der Zwingtinen, viraaa in 
guter AchtuDf dieseer Landen, ale ein got alt 
•hriich GesehUcht. (H. BuUinget Hist. Be* 
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schreibung der Eid^. Geschiehten.) This preo 
eiooa worx ezistaoniy in manuscript. I am in- 
debted for the oomnranioation of it to the kindness 
of M. J. G. Heas. The orthography of the 
masusoript is preaevved. It is now in comae of 
publication. 
y Ehi Verrambter Mann. (Ibidr) 

* " QuadfBgesimum octavum agimns." Zwin- 
gle to Vadian, 17ih 8ept., 1531. 

* Clams fuit pater ob apectatam vitiB sanctimo- 
niam. (Oawala Myconius Vita Zwinglii.) 

^ Divinitatis nonnihil coslo propiiorem cqdp 
ttaxiase. (Ibid.) 
11 Schukf *s Zw. Bildnng. p. 291. 
^ Tenenmum adhnc ad fratrem ncnfieum 
2f9 
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, Qt inffRiii ^ot periculam hceWL (Melcfa. 
Ad. Zw. p. 25.) 

1* Und in Ihm enohmen merkliche Zeichen 
eines edlen Gemuths. (Buttinger's MS.) 

M Id dispatatioDibiu, quas pro more tinxi ersnt 
inter pueros aaitats victoriam aemper reportavit. 
(Osw. Myc. Vii. Zw.) 

^ A b 60 in adyta daaaicorum gcriptorum intio- 
ductua. (Ibid.) 

>* Und alaa er wol aingen kdndt lokten Ifan die 
prediger Monchen in daaa Kloater. (BnUioger, 

^ Wire, Helvetieche Kirchen-Geach. yoL iii. 
387. Anahelma Cronik, iii. and iv. No event 
of that age save occaaion to more publicaiiona. 
See Haller'a Biblioth. der Schw. Gecb. iii. 

1* Ne diutiua ab ezerdtio literanim ceaaaret. 
(Oaw. Myc. Vit. Zw.) 

^ Ich babe auch nie von Keinem gehOrt, der in 
der Knnst Muaica .... so erfahren geweaen. 
(B. Weyaen, Fiiaalin Beytr^ge zur Ret. Geach. 
iv. 35.) 

^ Ut iDgeninm seriia defatigatum recrearetnr 
et paratiaa ad aolita atudia redderetnr . . . (Melcfa. 
Ad. Vit. Zw.) 

31 Ingenio amoenus, et ore Jucundua, siipTB 
qnaro dlci poaeit, erat. (Oaw. Ittye. Vit. Zw.) 

o El doctrinam Eccleais veterem . . . instan- 
rari oporteat. (Goalterus, Miac. Tig. iii. 102.) 

» Der Tod Chriati aey die einige Beasahlnng 
fur uiisere Siinde. . . • (Fualin Beyr. iL 268.) 

^ Quum a tanto viro aemina quedam . . 
Zwingliano pectori ii\jecta eaaent. (Leo Jud. in 
Pr»f. ad. Ann. Zw. in N. T.) 

^ Sic reverentia pndoris, imprimia autem officii 
divini, perpetuo cavit. (Oaw. Myc. Vit. Zw,) 

>> Helvet. Kirch. Geach. von Wire, iii. 214. 
*f Wellchea er an die Bucber verwandet. 
(Bullinger, MSC) 
A Daaa wir die hoUachen wntterinn'n 
Mogend denken abbrochen syn. 

(Zw. Opp. ed. Schiller et Schultheaa, ii. 
part li. 250.) 
^ Fabelgedicht vom Ocbaen und etlichen 
Thieren, iez loufender dinse begriffenlicb. (Zw. 
Opp. ed Schiller et ScbuUneaa, li. part iL 257.) 

* De Geatia inter Galloa et Helvetios, relatio 
H. Zwinglii. 

^ Ante decern annoa, operam dedi grsBcis 
literia, at ex fontibua doctrinam Chriati haurire 
poasem. (Zw. Opp. I. 274. Ezplan. Article, 
1523.) 

^ Ich hab' grasGS konnen, ehe ich ni not vod 
Lather gebdn bab: (Salat. Chronicle, MSC.) 

^ Nihil aublimiua de evan^elio aentiant, qnam 
quod, quidquid eorum rationi non eat conaenta- 
neum, hoc iniquum, vanum et frivolam fziati- 
mant. (Zw. Opp. i. 202.) 

*4 Nee poeae evangelium ad senanm et inter* 
pretaiionem faominum redigi. (Zw. Opp. L 215.) 

** In coelom aaapexit, doctorem qosrena apiri- 
tnro. (Oaw. Myc. Vit. Zw.) 

"* Scripta contulit et obacura claria elucidavit. 
(Ibid.) 

" In aamma er maebt im, die H. SchriiH, In- 
aondera daaa N. T. gantz gemain. (Bullinger, 
MSC.) 

* Ut nemo non videret Spiritum doctorem, 
non hominem. (Oaw. Myc. Vit. Zw.) 

s* Scripture canonica, aeu Lydio bpide proban- 
doa. (Ibid.) 

* Spirit ua ille ocaleatia non aolam Palasatinam 
vel creaverat vel fovebat, eed mondum univerauro 
. . . (CEooL et Zw. Epp. p. 9.) 



^> Niri religkMi naoqnam fuiaaaot mfgomaad. 
(CEcol. et Zw. Epp. p. 9.) 

^ Nam qui air acrioria in enodandia aatoribos 
jodicii, vidi neminem. (Zw. Epp. p. 13.) 

^ Ut nee decern mufiercula . . . nni sophists 
adeqnari queant. (Zw. Eppw p. 45.) 

^ Tu, tuique aimilea optimia eiiam atndiia ac 
moribua et ezpolietia et nobilitabitia. (Zw. Epp. 
p. 10.) 

* Et corpuflcnlo hoc too roinnto, vemm minime 
inooncinno, nrbaniaaime geatiamem videre yidear. 
(Ibid.) 

^ Erasmi, Laos SudtitiB, cam smiot. My- 
ooniL 

47 Eqoidem hami repere didid hactenus, et eat 
natara neado qxM bvmile vel a conabulis in ms. 
(Oaw. Myc. Vit. Zw.) 

^ Ingenio miti et tranqnillo, pacia et eoncordis 
atudioaiaaimaa. (M. Ad. Vit. (Ec. p. 58.> 

^ Flectente et vocante Deo, oni eo in dome 
ana pro lampade nsorua erat. (M. Ad. Vit. OSc 
p. 46.) 

"^ Omniam vera aphitaaliam et eraditoram 
admiratione Christum predicavit. (Ibid.) 

A Nihil in eacria literia prsier Christum qoc- 
rendum. (Eraami, Epp. p. 403.) 

B^ Juatitiam avitam per hunc olim reatitutum 
in. (Oaw. Myc. Vii. Zw.) 

" In dem Heerlager hat er Flysaig gepredieeL 
(Bullinger, MSC.) 

^ ... In den Schlachten aich redlich und dap- 
fer geatellt mit Raihen, Worten nod Thaten. 
(Ibid.) 

^ Domine orator, vedcremo quel fara il n 
Chriatmo eemetieremo in )e so man dlmandando 
miaericordia. (Zorai Relatione MS.) 

^ Belliasimo parlador : (Leo X.) prometea ana 
ma non atendea . . . (Relatione MSC. di Grade- 
nigo, venato orator di Roma.) 

^ Non hominum commentis, aed sola acripta- 
rarum biblicarum coUatione. (Zw. Opp. i. 273.) 

" Sondern auch mit predigen,dorrinen er half- 
tig wass. (BuUinger'a MS.) 

"* Volebat veriiatem co^nitam, in cordibna an- 
ditoram, ageie anom offiowm. (Osw. Myc. Vit. 
Zw.) 

® Detor Eucharistin sacramsntum, similiter 
pocutom sanguinia. (Zw. Opp. t 266.> 

^ Ceaaa, ceaaa frater, divinitns capella conse- 
crate eat. (Hartm. Annal. Eiosidt. p. 51.) 

^ Locum mutavimus non cnpidinia aut cupidi- 
tatia moti atimulis, vemm Gallorum technia. 
(Zw. Epp. 84.) 

^ Chriatoro et ejus veritatem in regionea et 
varies et remotas divulgari tam felici opportuni- 
tate. (Osw. Myc. Vit. Zw.) 

^ Quid enim Glareann nostras triatiua accidert 
poierat, tamo videlicet privari viro. (?w. Epp. 
p. 16.) 

^ For two years after this, Zwinrie still signed 
himself. Pastor Glarbne, MiniBier Eremi. (Ibid.) 

« Wirz, K, Geach. iii. 363. Zwinglis Bildang 
V. Schiiler, p. 174. Miscell. Tigur. iii. 28. 

" Fore, idque brevi, Deo aic juvante, ut neque 
Hieronymua neque ceteri, sed aola acriplura di- 
vini apud ChriatianOB in prcstio ail future. (Zw. 
Opp. 1. 273.) 

" Vestia oblonga et plicia plena, muH aoro 
ornati . . . Cor vero interim procal a Deo est. 
(Zw. Opi^. i. 236.) 

* Christua qui sese semel in cmce obtulit, 
hoetia est et victima aatisfaciens in aetemam, pio 
peccatis omnium fidoUum. (Zw. Opp. L 263.) 
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^ Ib sermo ita me inflammsyit . . . (Zw. Epp. 
P- 90.) 

^ EleganB ille, doctua, gravii, copiosus, peae- 
traDB et evangelicua. . . . (Zw. Epp. p. 890 

*" Ut inciperem ZwingUum arctisaime com- 
plecti, suscipere at admirari. (Ibid.) 

^ Sicque abeqaitavi, non tine moleatia, quam 
tamen ipse mibi pepereram. (Zw. Epp. p. 90.) 

^^ Dafia daa ganz papatum einen achlachten 
grund habe. (Zw. 0pp. u. pais i. 70 

''^ Oder aber ay weidiod mit gro«er anruw 
umfallen. (Ibid.) 

^ Fnwtra sperari me vel verbulam de veritate 
demiDuiuram esse, pecuntaB gratia. (Zw. 0pp. I 
366.) 

"" Romam curre ! redime bteraa mdolgefida- 
rum ! da tantamdem monachia ! offer sacerdod- 
bua, &c. (Zw. 0pp. I 222.) 

^ Christus una eat obktio, unum aacrificiiim, 
una via. (Zw. 0pp. L 2010 

''^ Ut meaa, meorumqae liberonim inedis jcor* 
porali aubveoiretia. (Zw. Epp. 2840 

^ Largaa mihi quotidie auppeiiaa tuliatia.-* 
(IbidO 

^^ Caritatem ingenerat Deoa, conailiam, pro- 
poaitum et opus. Qaidquid boni pneatat juatua, 
Loc Deaa aua virtate preatat. (Zw. 0pp. u 226.) 

° Dan Zwingli Tom lyb eio hubacber mao 
waaa. (Bullioger, MS.) 

^ Und aia imme aein geatalt und geacbiklich- 
keii wol gefiel, gab er Im ayo atimm. (Ibid.) 

^ Qui diea et noctea laborareot ut vif ille sub- 
logareiur. (Oaw. Myc. Vit. Zw.) 

^ Scio Tulgi aeelamatiooea et illud blandun 
Euge ! Euge 1 (Zw. Epp. p. 53.) 

^ Fabula manebit fabula ; qaem donhini mei 
acceperttDt aez pueria eaae patrem . . . (Ibid.) 

" Nemioem tamen* (^ui mam doctrinam non 
ad ccetum ferat ... (IbidO 

"B Non eaae qui Tigeaimum ammm ezcenit, 
Dec vii^inem tetigerit. (Zw. Epp. p. 57.) 

* Reprimo hac pro Yiribua, imo et repreaai. 
(Zw. Epp. p. 540 

* Quippe neroinem habena, comitem hu^ua 
inatttuti, acandalizantea vero non paacoa, Jieat 
cecidi et factna aam cania ad Tomitum. (Zw. 
Epp. p. 55.) 

^ En cam verecundia (Deua novit!) magna 
bee ex pectoris apecubaa depromai, apud eum 
scilicet cum quo etiam coram mmua quam cum 
olio ferme mortalium confiieri vererer. (IbidO 

^ Ea ratio nobia perpetuo fuit, nee afienum 
thorum oonacendere, nee virginem vitiare. (IbidO 

* Teatea invoco cunctoa, quibuacum vixL 
(IbidO 

^ Reverende, perdecte, admodum gratiose 
domine ac bone amice. (Zw. Epp. p. 600 

^ Omnea ade6 quotquot ex Helvetiia adaunt 
jttvenea freroere et gaadere. (Zw. Epp. p. 64.) 

* Quantum imridias tibi inter iatoa erudtiio tna 
conflabit. (Ibid.) 

^ Do er ehrlich and wol empfangen ward. 
(Bullinger, MS.) 

« Schulera Zwingli'a Bildong, p. 227. 

Abaque humania commentationibua, ex aolia 
fontibua Scriptors aacrs. (Zw. Opp. i. 2730 

^ Sed mente apiritua* quam diligenti Scriplu- 
ranim collatione, precibuaque ex corde fusia, ae 
nacturum. (Oaw. Myc. Vu. Zw.) 

^ AUea Gott and aeinen einigen Sohn zu Lob 
nnd Ehren and zu rechten Heil der Seelen, zur 
Underrichtang im rechten Glauben. (Bollinger, 
MS.) 



m Quiboa anditia, mcaror simtit et faetitia. 
(Oaw. Myc.) 

^ Deaagleicben wie jederman redt, nie geliSrt 
worden war. (B. Weiae, a oonteroporary of 
ZwiDgIe*8* Ftlaalin Beytri^i iv. 36.) 

^ Nam ita aimplicea OBqualiter cum prndentia* 
aimia et acutiaaimia quibuaque profidebant. (Oaw. 
Myc. Vit. ZwO 

^ In welchem er Gott den Vater pryaaet imd 
alle Menacbeo allein off Jeaaum Cbriatum, aia 
den einuen Ueiland verthrauwen lehrte. (BuUin- 
ger, MS.) 

^ All aein Troat atubnd allein mit fr«lichem 
Gemiitb sa Gott. . . . (B. Weiae Fuaalin Beytr. 
IT. 36.) 

^ Do ward bald &n groas gelaiiff von allerley 
menachen, lunaondera von dem gemeinen Mann. 
. . . (Bullinger, MS.) 

^ Und anaer Moeea aeyn der una aua Egypten 
fuhrt. (Ibid.) 

^ Warden die GIftaer, Muller, Hafher, Giea- 
aer, Schuhmacher und Schneider liehren. (Mull. 
ReUq. iii. 1850 

"° Nobia apoatolici illiua aaBCuli virum repras- 
aentaa. (Zw. Epp. p. 740 

in Obganniunt qaidam, rident, minantur, petu* 
lanter inoeaaunt . . . at tu vere, ChriatiaoA pati- 
entii, auffera omnia. (Zw. Epp. p. 74, 7th May, 
1519.) 

113 Connivendum ad multa ei qui Telit maloa 
Cbriato lueri facere. .... (Ibid.) 

lis Daaa der Rath gemeldete Bauem beaucht. 
. . . (Salat'a Chronik. p. 155.) 

"^ Der Lauthenachlager and evangeUscher 
pfyffer. (Bollinger, MSO 

lu Daaa kombt mir ja wol die kind zu ge- 
achweigen. (Ibid.) 

IK War aliwegen troatlichen (vemiitha und 
tapferer Red. (B. Weiaae Fiiael. Beytr. iv. 36.) 

*" Certaa atudiia vindicana horaa, quae etiam 
non oroiait, nisi aeriia coactua. (Oaw. Myc. Vit. 
ZwO 

lis . . . Oppidatim, munidpatim, vicatim, imo 
domeaticatim per Helvetioa drcumferat (Zw. 
Epp. p. 61.) 

11* Um einem Knttgrowen Hengat. (Anaheim, 
V. 335 ; J. J. Hotting. Helv, K. (feach. UL 290 

^ A quovia peijurio. (Molier'a Reliq. iv. 403.) 
i> Deaaen viel lath gnug lachten. (Bullinger, 
MSO 
13B Bulling. Epp. Franz'a Merkw. Zuge, p. 19. 
1^ Dtt freche Beatie . . &e. (Bullinger, MS.) 

1^ Ich predgete atreng wider dea Fabata Ablaaa 
. . . (Zw. Opp. 2, let part, p. 7.) 

13B I7nd hat mich darin eeatlrkt : er welle mir 
mit aller trUw byaton. (Ibid.) 

13* Chriatua eat innocentia tua; CHiHataa eat 
juatitia et puritaa tua ; Chriatua eat aalua tua ; tu 
nihil ea, tu nihil potea; Chriatua eat A et H; 
Chriatua eat prora et puppia ; Chriatua eat omnia 
. . . (Zw. Opp. i. 207.) 

I'' Niai Chriatua Jeaua, varus Deua et varus 
homo . . . (Zw. Opp. i. 4120 

^ Und fShrtmit ifam ein threapendigerSchatz 
an gelt den er armen luthen abgeuigen hat. 
(Bollinger, MSO 

13B Etiamri mihi aitit liiwn» eentnm, aint oraque 
centum, ferrea vox, ut Virgiliua ait, aut pothis 
Cioeroniana eloquentia. (Zw. Epp. p. 84.) 

^ niic turn comitatam tuam h ainu uberrimo 
profluentem non injucund^ aum ezpertua. (Zw. 
Epp. p. 1190 

ui Der Groese Tod. (Bullinger, MSO 
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^ Plmuinmi gaiid«o t« inter tot patvB tvlantm 

▼ersantem illaesum hactenus evasiMe. (Biiilui- 

ger, MS.) 

IS loh main der Tod, 

Syg an der Thiir. 

(Zw. 0pp. 3, 2d pan. p. 270.) 

J3«WilI(dadanDffIych 

Tod haben mien 

In mitts der Ta^en min 

So soil's willig 9U1. (Ibid.) 

^ Nun isi es am 

Min Zune ist stumm 

• * " • • * « 

Danim ist Zyt 
Das du min stryt. 

^ A lie glaubtge ruiilen Gott treuwillich an, 
dass er ihren getieuwen Hirten weider ufirichte. 
(Bullinger, MS.) 

^ Nicolas ver6 germane nostro etiam obiil 
servos suus, attamen non in sBdibus suis. (Zw. 
£pp. 88.) 

^ Quis enim non doleat publicam patrift sain- 
tem, tubam Evangelii, magnanimum veritatis 

buccinaiorem languere, iniercidere (Zw. 

Epp. 90.) 

^ Hen quantum luctus fatis Zwingtium con- 
besaisse impoitunos ilie mroor suo yehementi 
impeiu diTQlgavit. (Zw. Epp. 91.) 

i^ Inspectis tais litteris incredibilis quidam 
estus Ittiitis pectus meum subiit. (Zw. Epp. 
p. 88.) 

><i fjulatam et luctnm plusquam fiBmineutn. 
(Zw. Bpp. p. 155.) 

^^ Ovrtdtd ^Odnn vM^tmog riktvnf, (Zw. Epp. 
p. 90.) 

^^ B diris te mortis faucibos felieiter ereptum 
negotiator quidam tigurinus. (Zw. Epp. p. 91.) 

Ml Als die Pestilenz im Jahre 1519, in dieser 
Gegend erassirte, viele neii^ten nch tu einem 
bessern Leben. (Georg. Vogelin. Rof. Hist. 
Fueelin Beytr. Iv. 174.) 

<^ Patriam cole, suadeo et obsecro, et si boc 
possum jubeo. (Xyloctect Myconio.) 

*^ Nam res mefe, te abeunte, non sunt minus 
accisffi quam si exercitui in proctnctu stanti siteA 
alarum abstergatur. (Zw. Epp. p. 98.) 

>^ Zw. Epp. p. 103 and 111. 

^^ Morum tuorum elegantia, suavitasque in* 
credibilis, <{\A omnes tibi devincisp etiam upides, 
ut sic dixerim. (Zw. Epp. p. 133.) 

1^ Renascenti Christianismo mirum quam &- 
ream. (Zw. Epp. p. 120.) 

^ Cardinalis illic invitavit amplissimia condi- 
tiouibus. (Ibid.) 

^i Tumultus ezoritur et maxima indignatio 
vulgi erga 'upds. (Ibid.) 

^3 Auriculas teneras mordaci radere vero non 
usque adeo tutum est. (Ibid.) 

^ Scotum plus profuisse rel Christiame qnam 
ipsum Paalum . . . quiequid eraditum furatnm 
ex Scoto. (Ibid.) 

*M Cum pestilentissimis monstris. (Ibid.) 

w Si uoquam imminebat periculum, jam iufrmi- 
net. (Zw. Epp. p. 120, 17th March, 1520.) 

>* Sic regien das Hans, schlilfl, steht auf, 
sankt, friihstuckt, keift. . . . (SimmL SammL 
4 Wirz. L 76.) 

w ArmemiiB paetora noetra ! pugnandum erit 
contn teterrimoe hottes. (Zw. Epp. p. 101.) 

^ Benevolemia honestoque obseqoio potins 
«Uici quam animosA oppugnatione trabi. (Zw. 
Epp. p. 103.) 

1* Christus verus homo et vems Dens. .... 
(Zw. Epp. p. 906.) 



^ Dens enim etenras qumn sit qui pro nobis 
moritur, pasnonem ejus eternam et perpeta6 
salutarem esse oportet. (Zw. Epp. p. 906.) 

^ Mori Yoiuit ut noe Yitas restitneret. .... 
(Zw. Epp. p. 204.) 

^ Neceese fuii nt yolnntas hunuma in Christo 
se divine submitteret. (Ibid.) 

M> Hostta est et victims satisfaciens in stemnm 
pro peccatis omnium fidelinm. (Zw. Opp. L 253.) 
Ezpurgata peccata multitudinis, hoc est, fidelis 
popolL (Zw. Opp. i 264.) 

^ Sequitnr meritum nostrorum opemtn nihil 
esse quam vanitaiem et stuhitiam, ne dicam im- 
pietateta et ignoiantem impndsmiam. (Zw. Opp. 
1.290.) 

MB Quotquot ad Deum venerunt nnquam per 
mortem Christi ad Deum venisse. (Ibid.) 

1** Certus est quod quidqnid ex Deo est bonum 
sit. Si ergo Evangeuum ex Deo bonum est. 
(Zw. Opp. 1. 208.) 

^ Quant4 caiitate nos fures et perduelles. 

^ Tum enim totus k Christo pendet. Christns 
est ei ratio, consilium, justiiia, umocentia et tota 
sah». Christus in eo vivit, in eo agiL (Zw. 
Opp. L 233.) 

^ Bonus vir in amore justitits liber «t lastus 
tivit. (Zw. Opp. i. 284.) 

^ TJbi Deus, illic cure est et stndinm ad opera 
bona urgens et impellens. (Zw. Opp. i. 213.) 

^"^ Vita ergo pii hominis nihil aliud est nisi per- 
petua qusdam et indefessa boni operstio quam 
Deus incipit, ducit et absolvit. (Zw. Opp. i. 295.) 

^ Qnam ergo Deus pater nos elegit ex gratii 
8U&, traxitque et vocavit, cur ad eum acceders 
non anderemus f (Zw. Opp. i. 287.) 

*^ Quam concors sit spirims Dei, dum nos tara 
procul dissiti, nihil colludentes, tam concorditer 
Christi doctrinam docemna. (Zw. Opp. i. 276.) 

^ Quam fonis sis in Christi prsdicando. (Zw. 
Epp. p. 160.) 

^ Helvetiam longe felidorem. si tandem 
liceat te k bellis conqoiesoere ! (Zw. Epp. p. 
128.) 

^ At video mendadum esse, onm andiaris per 
totam Hehretiam. (Zw. Epp. p. 135.) 

^ Sequar te quoad potero. . . . (Zw. Epp. p. 
134.) 

'^ Ut capita felicis patrie nostrs k morbo 
erepto, sanitas tandem in reliqoa membm red- 
peretur. (Zw. Epp. p. 147.) 

™ Omnia sursumdeorsumquemoventnr. (Zw. 
Epp. p. 142.) 

^ IJt nihil proferre caput queat, cnjns non eon- 
trarium b regione emergat. (Jbid.) 

^ Ecclestam puto, ut sanguine parte est, its 
sanguine instaurari. (Zw. Epp. p. 143.) 

MB Eo plures armabis Hercules qui fimnm tot 
hactenus Doum efferant. (Zw. Epp. p. 144.) 

i8> Etiamsi fulmine Jovis istius fnlminenir. 
(Ibid.) 

>« Misc. Mig. in. 67^—696. Win, i. 79. 78.) 

i» Vetuit eos Senatus quicquam prsedicare 
quod non ex sacrarum literarum utriusc^ne Testa- 
menti fontibus hausissent. (Zw. Opp. lii. 28.) 

'" Wir warcn aber gut genistet. (Misc. Tig, 
iL 681. Wirz, i. 334.) 

»w Win. i. 510. Sebast. Wagner, von Krch- 
hofer, p. 18. 

I" Animi ttii candorem jnmplicem et aimplicita- 
tem candidissimam, hue tuk pdsillk quidem epis* 
tolk (Zw. Bpp. p. 186.) 

M> Ita ipse in Uteris manuseriptla. (J. J. Hott 
iii. 54.) 
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cmuin. (Zw. Epp. p. 186.) 

i*! Ut raori pro Christo Hon vaqoe ad«6 de- 
tractem spud me. (Zw. £pp. p. 187.) 

■B Donee Chrisium, cacullatia aueis loDg^ ii 
nobis exalem pro vinli leMitueriin. (Ibid*) 

^ Dum Lvtberam vemel leatfrint, at piKu«m 

■nibeliam auam pleatm emo teinocufoiw 

(Zw. Epp. p. 137.) 

>** Clamatar hie per totam eivitatem : Lvtbe- 
ram eomburendum et liidi magistrum. (Zw. Epp. 
p. 153.) 

^ Non diter roe impeUont qvkm procQlle warn* 
rioe naTcm aliquam. (Zw. Epp. p. 159.) 

■" Im6 ne in mentem eum admitterem. (Ibid.) 

^ Si Chcistua non emet, jam otim defedasem. 
(Zw. Epp. p. 160.) 

^ Ich hab hj Im ein gron Bacb geaehen, 
Locorum eommnniumn als icb by Ihm waaa, a^. 
1521, dorinoen er Senteutiat und dogmata Pa* 
trum, flyraig iedee an aeinem ort Terseichnet. 
(BuIIinger,jMS.) 

^ Dieweil er ein Barger war und aein Vater 
dea Ratha. (FridoUn Ryf's Chrontk.) 

9» DisM che M. di Lutrech et M. de TEaco 
havia ditto che' I voleva che ie recchia del Papa 
fusse k mtyor parte reataise di la so persona. 
(Gradenigo, the Venetian Ambassador at Rome, 
MS. 1523.) 

^ Sagt wie es ein fromme Eidtgnosseachafit 
sertrennen und umbkehren wtirde. (BulUnger, 
MS.) 

"^ Sie tragen billig rotbe but und mitntel, dan 
schiilte man sie, so Tallen cronen und Duggaten 
heraus, — winds man sie, so runt deines Bruders, 
Vaters, Sohna and guten Freunds filat heraus. 
(Ibid) 

*■ Ego TBtdrem Christi eedeaiaB nnitatam in- 
staurare non desinam. (Zw. 0pp. iii. 47.) 

** Custom non aliqois hnmanamm traditionom 
dbus vobis arridere potuerit. (Zw. Opp. i. S.) 

^"^ Aber mensehenfleisch verkoufen un ze Tod 
Bcblahen. . . . (Zw. Opp. ii. 2d part, 301.) 

3M So baben wirs von dem Metzger erkaufll. 
. . . (BulUngcr, MS.) 

^^ Ovilis dominici populator esse, non cnstos 
ant pastor. (Zw. Opp. iii.) 

9n Erat tota oratio vehemens et stomachi su- 
percitique plena. (Zw. Opp. 3, 8.) 

** lofirmoe qaoedam nuper Christo lucrifsctos 
sacerdotes offenses eA sentirem ex taeitis paliori- 
boB ac suspiriis. (Zw. Opp. 9.) 
. ^^ Frustra diu moTi omnem lapidem. (Ibid.) 

^1 Ibi ego quiescere ao suspiriis rem agere 
eospi apud enm qui audit gemitum compeditorum. 
(Zw. 0\fp. 3, 9.) 

^ Unicaa-esse per quae simpBaea Cbristiani ad 
agnitionem sahitis iaducefentor. (Zw. Opp. 
JO.) 

^ Ob commanem fidem, ob commanem bap- 
tismum. ob Chnstum vim salutisque auctonm. 
(Zw. Opp. 3, 11.) 

314 Coepit murmur audiri dvium indignantium. 
(Ibid.) 

3IA Imo Christianismum ad oommunem josti- 
tiam servandam esse potentissimum. (Zw. Opp. 
iii. 13.) 

3>® Ceremonias baud quicqnam aliud agere 
-vantn et Ohiitto et ejus fidehbus os obfinere. 
(Ibid.) 

^ Qufdqutd bic affitur dtvino ilt afflatu, non 
humano ratioeinio. (Ibid.) 

^ EjRra illam neninem sahrari. (Zw. Opp. ui. 
3,15.) 
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pias aarturoa. (Zw. Epp. 
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^ Vale renasoentis Theologin deeua. (Letter 
of Urban Regiua. Zw. Epp. 205.) 

331 Die andem aber aus Rinnen und Ffiitsen. 
(Simml. SammL Wirs, I. 244.) 

3>> Ut conra Yebemfloa tanrua aiistaa. (Zw. 
Epp. p. 203.) 

>>* De deluetn et libera ciborum osu. (Zw« 
Opp. i 1.) 

334 Et at iis qui ob malorum episcoporum «»• 
▼ittam k nobis aubmoventur prodeate yelia. (Zw^ 
Epp. p. 208.) 

"^ Nulla praBterierat bora, in qua non fierent 
. . . consultationes insidioeissimeD. (Osw. Myc. 
Vit. Zw.) 

H« •Er«v« <^ip|taKa \vypi. (Osw. Myc. VlU Zw. 
199.) 

^ X6s Apt; agnoscea me poetea. (Ibid.) 

33B Quos ita metuo ut Ktus altum-fluotuum mi* 
das minaciirao. (Zw. Epp. 203.) 

^ Male esse Christianua cum multorum in* 
vidii quam relinquere Christum propter munda- 
nqrum amicipam. (Zw. Epp. 200, 22d May.) 

^ Nemo vos filioa ecclesisB de ecclesii tollat. 
(Zw. Opp. 3, 35.) 

311 In nmbranim locum lux quam ocisaimi in- 
ducatur. (Zw. Opp. 3, 690 

3B Nam er oin anderen Weg an die Hand ;— 
schike seine Boien . . . &c. (Bullinger, MS.) 

3M Und den Wahren alten Glaulito erballten. 
(Ibid.) 

*M Lieaa die Rathstuben einen groeaen iCmUL 
(Ibid.) 

"^ Sondem von eium jedem Burger wyssen. 
(Ibid.) 

^ Oculoa in me proeacius tor^uent, ut cujos 
caput peii gaoderent. (Zw. Opp. iii, 29.) 

3" De daritate et certitudme verbi Dei. (Zw. 
Opp. i. 66.) 

3* Ein gottlicb Vermanung an die ersamen. 
dec, eidgnossen zt. Schwyz. ' (Zw- Opp. iL 2d 
part, 206.) 

33> . . . Kara ein knger, gender, barfusser 
M6nch . . . ritie auf einer Eselin. (Fiisslin 
Beytriige, vr. 39.) 

3*0 A tali Franciscano, Gallo, que omnie mare 
superstittonum confluere £aciuBt, inaudita. (Zw. 
Epp, p. 207.) 

3« Bruderdairrestdn. (Fvlaslin Beytr. iv. 40.) 

3<' Dass er beyde Hiinde zusammen hob. 
(Ibid.) 

3«s Quicquid liicio Tonenom est illis. Sed est 
in qaem omnis spes mea reehnat. (Zw. Epp. 192.) 

3H Wolt er keine pracht fryben mit latein 
schwiitzen, aondem gut teotsch reden. (Bullin- 
ger, MSC.) 

349 Absit a gre^e Christiano, ut caput tarn lutu- 
lentum et peccaiis plenum acceptans, Chnstum 
abjiciat. (Zw. Epp. p. 195.) 

3« Kein kosten soil nns dauern dran, 

Wo wir Miinch und Friester mdgen ha*n, 
Und soUt'es kosten hundert kronen . . . 

(Bern. Mauaol. iv. Wirt, K. 
Gesch, i. 383.) 

^ Je roehr je besser ! KMmen dooh noek 
Zebo! (Ibid.) 

s> Wenn mir nicht wiir* mit Todten wohlj 
So liftg nicht mancher Acker Toll, etc. 

(Ibid.) 

3« Wenn es stiind, wie im Anfang der Kilchen. 
loh triige vieliekht grobea Tach una 
Zwikhen. Ubid) 
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>■ The Genaan k vny ezpraMiw. So biD 
Ich Buf gut Deatflch ein HorenwirtlL (Ben. 
Ifaneol. iv. Win, K. Geech. L 383.) 

>H Wir mOchten hat kaiim ein Eeelein fae'D. 

awd.) 

^ Anborn, Wiedergebnrt der Et. Kirefaea in 
den 3 Bundten. (Chnr. 1680. Win, I 557.) 

» Siraml. SammL tL— Win, K. Geech. L 
275. 

'M Hinc cum Bcorto redeuntem in itinera de- 
Ijrehendh, adgreditur, letbiferoque Tulnere esdit 
et tandem moritor. (Zw. £pp. p. 206.) 

^ Anna Reinhardt, von Gerold Meyer yon 
Knonau, p. 25. 

w Ein hochhttliges Bondniae. (Ibid.) 

^ Qui veritua sia, te marito non tam feliciter 
iiauium Cbhatam in negotio verbi aoL (Zw. Epp. 
p. 335.) 

™ Thaien aich aasammen etbcbe prieater. 
(Bnllinger, MS.) 

"* Zu Einaidlen batten eie aile Sicberbeit dabin 
n gehen nnd dort zn wohnen. (J. J. Holtinger 
Heiv. K. Gescb. iiL 86.) 

^ Und wurden eina an den Biscboff zu Con- 
etaniz und gmein Eidtgnoeaen ein Supplication zu 
Biellen. (Bnllinger, MSC.) 

™ Et nmreraa Cbfiatianomm mnltitudo ad 
capot enum, quod Cbriatua eat, redeat. (Suppli- 
catio qnorundam apod Helyetioe ETangeliatamm. 
(Zw. 0pp. iii. 18.) 

"> Evangebnm irremiaeo tenore promulgare 
statuimua. . . . (Ibid.) 

^ Suntno caatt f reddidit: Qnatenua bnmana 
imbecillitaa permittit. (Zw. 0pp. L III. 21.) 

3** Ne qnando molea iata non ex patria coeleatia 
aententia constructa, cum fragore longe pemicto- 
■lore cormat (Zw. 0pp. iii. 24.) 

^ Arnica et pia paranesia ad cororaunem Hel- 
Tetiorum dritatem ecripta, ne evangelics doc- 
trinie curaum impediant, d&c. (Zw. (5pp. i. 39.) 

'<B Divini enim verbi auotoritatem, libertatie 
ebrifltianie et divine gratiaB prssidittni nobia adeaee 
conepicietii. (Zw. 0pp. L 63.) 

^ Ea WB88 zwabrengroeazadeneo Zyten. . . . 
(Bullinger, MSC.) 

^ Da liesa die Stube einen groasen KnaU. 
(Fiiaalin Beytr. ir. 39.) 

9^ Cum invalescenie Baccbo, diapntationea, 
imo veriua jurgia. . • . (Zw. Epp. 230.) 



» Tenk p«r, 
. . . (Zw. Epp. 209.) 

sn Dauoceptafortanet! (Ibid.) 

>" la permaneaa, qui ea, in ChnMo Jesa. . . . 
(Zw. Epp. p. 210.) 

^B" Boni qui pand eont, coro m e n dant fibelloa 
▼eelioaj alii dob landant oee yiinperant. (Ibid.) 

^ Belli fiiior occvpat omnia. (Ibid.) 

3* Nihil ob id apud HeWetioe agendom de 
iia reboa qua Cbnad gloriam poasimt mngere. 
(Ibid.) 

^ Tn vero audi Haec dum aciiberem, iirmt 
pmoo, a 8enat<ttibaa miaaoa. . . . (Zw. Epp. p. 
213.) 

377 8imml. SammL tL 

^ Hoc audio viz alioa eaae per Helvetiam, qui 
pejua veiint sansB doctrine. (Zw. Epp. p. 226.) 

<" Conjttz infirma. (Zw. Epp. p. 192.) 

^■■^ Veniat ! efficiemna enim ne dormiendum at 
w sub dio. (Zw. £^p. p. 216.) 

"I Nil ezprobanmt siai quod eun Lntbennoa. 
(Ibid.) 

^ EzpelHtur ecoe miaer Myconina a Senatu 
Lncemano. (Zw. Epp. p. 215.) 

*■ Nee ventoe eaae, nee imbreaiBedgrandmeaeC 
folmina. (Zw. Epp. p. 217.) 

M Regat, vebat, featinet, maneat, aoceleret, 
moretur, mergat. (Ibid.) 

^ Oateatim quaerere quod edam. (Zw. Epp. 
p. 245.) 

M Uea anatiffien der geiatlicben. Die zu alien 
Zyten, Chriatum Pilate und Herodi yiirstellen. 
(MSC.) 

^ Plua enim metuo ne forte lenior mitiorgna 
fnerim. (De aemper caata Viigine Maria, Zw. 
0pp. i. 104.) 

3K Si vel ignia vel aUo qoodam anpplicii genere 
toUaria e memo. (Ibid.) 

39 Frater veater germanna nnnquam deatnam, 
ai modo voa fratrea Cbriati eoe petrezeriiia. 
(Zw. 0pp. i. 107.) 

^ Videa enim, puaame Jean, auree eorum 
aeptaa eaae nequiaaimia auaurronibua, aycopfaantta, 
lucrionibua. . . . (Zw. 0pp. iiL 74.) 

^ Si fundamentum aliud pnnler te jecero, de- 
moiiaria ! (IbidO 

3» O aoaviaaima vitia, cujua vinitor Pater, pal- 
mitea vere noa aumua; aationem toam ne de- 
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1 Hie . . . invAleacit opiniO) me eaae ab amicia 
captum e Francia mieaia. (L. Epp. ii. 5.) 

' Et iter featinantea curaii equitea tpaum pedea- 
trem rapiim tractum fuiaae ut aanguia e digitia 
erumperet. (Cochlasua, p.' 39.) 

' Fait qui teatatna ait, viaum k ae Lutfaeri cada- 
ver tranaroaaum. * . . (Pallavidzu Hiat. Cone. 
Trid. i. p. 122.) 

4 Molem vulgi imminentia ferra non poaeunt. 
(L. Epp. ii. p. 13.) 

Qui me fibero inaaniefunt, nunc me captivo 
ita (brmidant ut ineipiant nritigare. (Ibid.) 

* Noa vitam vix redempturoa, niai accenaia 
caodelia undique eum requuamua. (Ibid.) 

7 Gerbelii Ep. in M. S. C. HeckelianiA. Lind- 
ner, Leb. Lutb. p. 244. 



* Mvabilia in iia voluptaa, imrao ambToeia que- 
dam ccsleatia. (Corp. Kef. L 128.) 

9 Spiritum Martini nolim temere in hac canaA 
interpellare. (Corp. ReL L 211.) 

» Pater noater cbariaaimua Vrnt. (Corp. Ret 
L 389.) 

u Dicilor parari proecriptio borrenda. (Ibid.) 

>3 Dicuntur aignataa chartas proscripttooia bia 
mille miaaflB quoque ad Inabruck. (Ibid.) 

" Scbolaatici quorum aupra millia ibi tnnc liie- 
runt. (Spalamini Annalea, 1521, October.) 

H Equitem viderea ac ipae viz egnoacerea. (L. 
Epp. u. 11.) 

^ Nunc aum hie otioaua, aicnt inter captivoa 
Uber. (L. Epp. p. 3, 12 May.) 

^ Quanquam et hilariteret libenter omnia mihi 
miiuatret. (L. Epp. iL p. 13, 15 Auguat.) 
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^ Effo aunbilift eqitmis qui et Toleu et nolens 
nic eedeo. <L. Epp. ii. p. 4, 12 May.) 

^ Tn fee nt pro me ores: bac nnft re opas mihi 
eet. Qoicquid de me fit in publico, nihil mcetor ; 
ego in qniete tandem sedeo. (L. Epp. ii. p. 4, 
10 June, 1531.) 

■* Bgfo hie sedens tote die fadem EcelesieB ante 
me oonetituo. (L. Epp. ii. 1.) 

^ Verebar ego ne aciem deserere Tiderer. 
Jbid.) 

^ Mallem inter carbonea vivos ardere, qnam 
aolus semivivus, atque utinam. non mortuus pa- 
tore. (L. Epp. U. 10.) 

^ Cervicem esse objectandam poblioo furoii. 
X- Kpp- ii> 89.) 

* Nihil magis opto, qnam faroribus. advemri- 
orum occurrere, objecto jugulo. (L. Epp. ii. U) 

^ Etiam si peream» nihU peribit Bvangelio. 
(L. Epp. ii. p. 10.) 

^ Nos soli adhuc sfamus in acie : te qusBrent 
poet me. (L. Epp. ii. p. 2.) 

V Quo ciiua id tentaverit hoc citius et ipse et 
eui peribunt, et ego reverter. (L. Epp. ii. p. 10.) 

^ Auetum est malum, quo Wormous labbra- 
bam. (L. Epp. ii. p. 17.) 

38 Sedeo dolens, sicot pnerpem, kcer et sen- 
cius et cruenttts. (L. Epp. ii. p. 50, 9 Sept.). 

3> Gratias Cbrtsto, <)ui me sine reliquiis sanctas 
Crucis non dere linqnit. (Ibid.) 

'^ Nihil gemens pro eccIesiA Dei. (L. Epp. ii. 
p. 22, 13 July.) 

*> Utinam hac vili anima mea ipsius vitam 
emere qneam. (Corp. Ref. 415, 6 July-) 

*' Sine intermissiboe sciibo. (L. Epp. il 6 
and 16.) 

^ Cum quiescere non posset. (Cochlsus, 
Acta Lutheri, p. 39.) 

^ Und der Papst mnsse ihm beichten.. (L. 
Opp. xvi. p. 701.) 

» Cortex mens esse potest durior, sed nucleus 
meus mollis et dulda est. (L. Opp. zvii. Lat. ii. 
p. 213.) 

^ Zn zeiten eehet er inn die Erdbeer am 
Schlossberg. (Mathesius, p. 33.) 

^ Theologisabar etiam ibi inter retia et canes 
. . . uotum misericordis et doioris miscnit mys- 
terium. (L. Epp. ti. p, 43.) 

* Quid enim ista imago, nisi Diabolum signili- 
cat per insidias suae et impios magistros canes 
auoe. (Ibid.) 

^ Sic ssevit Papa et Satan nt servatas etiam 
animaa perdat. (L. Epp. ii. p. 44.) 

* Coegit me ergo et bnmanas traditiones viola- 
rem, necessitas servandi juris divioi. (Corp. Ref. 
i. p. 441.) 

4> At mihi non obtrndent uxorem. (L. Epp. ii. 
p. 40.) 

^ Me enim vehementer movet, quod sacerdo- 
tum ordo, a Deo iDSiitutas* est liber, non autem 
monachorum qui sua sponte statum eligerunt. 
(L. Epp. ii. p. 34.) 

** Dominus Jesus erudiat et liberet nos, per 
misericordiam suam, in libertatem nostram. (Ine- 
lancthon on Celibacy, 6th Aug., 1521. L. Epp. 
ii. p. 40.) 

^ L. Opp. (W.) xxii. p. 1466. 

« E« ist nicht mehr denn eine einige Geist- 
Hchkeit, die da heilig bt, imd heilig macht. . . . 
(L. Opp. xvii. p. 718.) 

^ Adolescentes liberare ex isto inferno cceliba- 
ttts. (L. Opp. ii. p. 95.) 

^ Dase unsei BlutmOcht schieien, nnd dringen 



sein Gerieiit, daas sein bald eia Knde wuide. 
(L. Epp. ii. p. 105.) 

^ Non continebor qnin idolum Mosnntinnm 
invadara, cam sno lupanari HaUensi. (L. Epp. ii. 
p. 59, 7ih October.) 

^ Huic seculo opus esse aoerrimo sale. (Corp. 
Ref. i 463.) 

* Non passurum prindpem, sctibi in Mognnti* 
num. (L. Epp. iL 94.) 

*i Potios te et prindpem ipeum perdam et om- 
nem creatunim. (L, Epp. u. p. 94.) 

^3* Non sic, Spalatine, non sic, prinoeps. (Ibid.) 

" Ut acerbiora tradat. (L. Epp. ii. p. 110,) 
doubtless radal, 

^ Derselbig Gott lebet noch, da zweifel nur 
niemand an . . . (L. Epp. ii. p. 113 ) 

» Helwing, Gesch. der Brandeb. ii. p. 60$. 

A Hoc enim proprium est illornm hominum (ex 
March. Brandeburg) ut quam serhel in retigione 
sementiam approbaverint, non facile deserant. 
(Leutingeri Opp. i. 41.) 

^ Larvam cardinalatus et pompam episcopalem 
ablegare. (L. Epp. ii. p. 132.) 

BB Codex Diplom. Ecclesiae Mogunt. iv. p. i$6, 

<* Et solas hie liber omnium lingul, maaft, 
ocolis, auribus, cordibus, versaretur. (L. Epp. ii. 
p. 116.) 

® Machete er sich heimlich aus seiner Patmo 
auf. (L. Opp. xviii. 238.) 

Bi Determinatio theologorum Parisiensium su- 
per doctrine Lutherana. (Corp. Ref. i. p. 3^ to 
388.) 

^ Damnarunt triumviri Beda, Quercus, et 
Christophoros. Nomina sunt horum monstrorum 
etiam vulgo nunc note Belua, Stercus, Christo^ 
tomus. (Zwinglii Epp. i. p. 176.) 

o Corp. Ref. i. p. 396. 

** Scias me positurum aaimam dtins qnam 
fidem. abid.) 

^ Evangelium obscuratum est . . . fides ex- 
tincta ... Ex Christianismo, contra omnem 
sensum spiriius, facta est qusdam pbilosophica 
Vivendi ratio. (Corp. Ref. i. p. 400.) 

^ Per viam vexatus rumore vario de nostrorum 
quorumdam importunitate. (L. Epp. ii. p. 109.) 

^ Liess in der Stille seine Freunde fodem« 
(L. Opp. xvfal. p. 23a) - 

* Quo si mihi carendum est, mortem fi>rtius 
tulero. (Corp. Ref. i. p. 453—455.) 

* Omnia vehementer placent quse video et 
audio. (L. Epp. ii. p. 109.) 

^ Einem 2 oder 3 befehlen Mess zu halten nnd 
die andern 12 von denen das Sacrament sub 
utraque spede mit erapfahen. (Corp. Ref. l p. 
460.) 

T^ Der meiste Thdl jener Parthaei Niederltender 
seyn. (Corp. Ref i. p. 476.) 

^ Sed et ego ampiius non faciam missam priva- 
tim in eternum. (L. Epp. ii. p. 36.) 

^ WoUen die Moncbe nicht Mess balten, de 
werden's bald in der Ktichen und Keller erop* 
finden. (Corp. Ref. i p. 461.) 

''* Mit dem Messhalten keine Neaerung ma- 
chen. (Ibid.) 

^ Si^na ab bominibus reperta admonent tan* 
tnm ; signs a Deo tradiia, proeterquam quod ad- 
monent, certificant etiani cor de voluntate Dei. 
(Corp. Ref. i. p. 478.) 

^ Kein M5nch werde in der Kappe selig. 
(Corp. Ref. i. p. 433.) 

"" Daes man nicht oben Stiick von einem 
Kloster da sey gestandeA, merken m^ge. (Corp. 
Ref. I p. 483.) 
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9 « Etbche miter d6n Bui««ni, etUche unter 
den Siadenteo,^* said (he Prior, io bi« addxoM lo 
the Elector. (Corp. Ref. I p. 483.) 

"I* In ettmma ee lolleii die Aufriihr etiiclie 8to» 
denten von Brffiirth erwerckt hftbea. (Corp. 
Ref. i. p. 490.) 

» Und die anderen Sckirymstege alle mama 
lasaen. C^orp. Ref. I p. 512.) 

'^ Wer mit Siinden bescbwert and nach der 
Gnade Gotiea hungng und dureiig. (Corp. Ref. 
i. p. 540.) 

<B Wenn man eommuniclrt hat, so tingt man : 
Agnus Vd carmen. (Ibid.) 

« Mir ist das Wort feat in grower Geechwm- 
digkeit eingefallen. (Corp. Rel i. p. 545.) 

M Keinen ofTenbaren Siinder zu dulden 

(Corp. Ref. i. p. 540.) 

^ Sacerdos constituitar medius inter Deam et 
populuDi. (Th. Aquin. Sunima iii. p. 22.) 

M Perfectio hujus saeramenti non est in usu 
fidelium, sed in consecratione materis. (Th. 
Aquin. Snmma, Quest. 60.) 

91 Advolasse Gabrielem AngeUim. (Camerarii 
Vita Melancihonis, p. 48.) 

» Brcvitcr, de seae pnedicant, viroa esse pro- 
pheticos et apostolicos. (Corp. Ref. i. p. 514.) 

* Ut rcrum potiator et instanret aacra et res- 
pnblicae tradat Sanctis Tiria teoendaa. (Cameiar. 
Vit. Mel. p. 45.) 

* Qaod noB docemus, ille &cit. 

*i Einen Priester der das Yenerabile getragen 
iDit Steinen goworfen. (Seek. p. 482.) 

^ Sunt et iilic in vinoala oonjectL (Mel. Corp. 
B«f. i p. 513.> 

* Hiio advolamnt tree ▼uri, duo lanificea, lite- 
ranun rudes, Uteratus teitiua eat. (ibid.) 

M Incedens more et habhu militum istomm 
i^asm Lanthudit didmus. (L. Epp. ii. p. 245.) 

*B Esse sibi cum Deo familiaria colloquia, videre 
foturtk .... (Mel. Electori, 27th Dec., 1521. 
Corp. Ref. i. p. 514.) 

w Censebat enim neque adniittendom* neaue 
rejiciendum quicquam temere. (Camer. Vit. Mel. 
IK 49.) 

^ Electori lucerne Israel. (Camer. Vit. MeL 

^ 513.) 

» Daniber auch leiden Stfaa S. C. G. leiden 
•ollt. (Camer. Vit. Met p. 537.) 

» Ne princeps manus cruentet in prophetis. 
<L. Epp. li. p. 135.) 

m Ubi iiebant omnia m dies diffioiliora. (C«<- 
mer. Vit, Mel. p. 49.) 
• ^ ItTuendum et demoUendam statim. (Ibid.) 

IB Die Bilder cu stiirmett und aofe den Kircben 
2U werfen. (Math. p. 31.) 

^ EtlicheFiinrtenihreBewandtenabgefordert. 
(Corp. Ref. i. p. 560.) 

>M Perdita et funditus diruta. (Cam. Vit. Mel. 
p. 52.) 

»» Lutherum revocavimus ex heremo soo mag- 
nis de causis. (Corp. Ref. i. p. 566.) 

M" M5chte ich ehe zehn Tode leyden. {Wuder 
Bmer, L. 0pp. Zfiii. p. 613.) 

M7 Ich krieche zu seiner Gnaden. (L. 0pp. 
Xfm. p. 615.) 

IBB Queras num ezperti sint spintuales illas 
angustias et nativitates divinas, mortes infernos* 
que. (L. Epp. iL p. 215.) 

" Mit Schweinen und Schellen ... in Koth 
geworfen. (Wejrn. Ann Seek. p. 482.) 

lu In ihfe l»wche Hande reiche. (L. 0pp. 
xviii. p. 285.) 



p. 157.)**"^"""' ""^"""^ 

"> Ita enim ne poatubt ip«u (L. £pp« it p. 1 35.) 

*" So machte er aich mit ungUubbcher Freu- 
digkeit dea (delates, im Nahmen Gottea aaf dan 
Weg. (Seek. p. 458.) 

"4 See the nanuuro of KsMler, mth iu detaOs, 
in the simple language of that age, in Bemet, 
Johann. Kessler, p. 27. HahnhardElrziihluBeen, 
iii. p. 200, and Marheinecke Geach, der Ref. il 
p. 321, 2d edit. 

"^ In einem rothen SchlOpli, in bloeaen Hosea 
und Wamras. . . (Ibid.) 

1^ Furit Satanas ; et fremunt vidni undique, 
neecio quot mortibus et infemia. (L. £pp. ii 
p. 163.) 

If Er bKlt meinen Herm Christum fur ein 
Mann ans Stroh geflochten. (L. Epp. ii. p. 139.) 

m Und j^ nicht wehren ... ao sic mich fahen 
Oder todten wilt (L. Epp. p. 140.) 

1^ Der wahre, dritte und lezte EUaa. . . . (L. 
0pp. (L.) xviiL p. 271.) 

"^ Domini enim suraus nts et uoitis^ (L. 
Epp. ii. p. 15a) 

^ If on enim ad fidem at ad ea qvm fidei aunt, 
uUus cogendus est. ... (L. Epp. n. p. 151.) 

^^ Ich wollte nicht einen Bimatiel dimnf geben. 
(L. 0pp. (Ii.) zvui. p. 255.) 

^ GroBse Freude und Frohlocken vnter Ge- 
lahrten und Ungelahrten. (L. 0pp. zviii* p. 266.) 

>^ Aus eonderlicher Scbickung dea Allmich- 
tigen. . . . (Ibkl.) 

'^ Imo, inquit, angeli, non hominia vooem mihi 
audisse videor. (Camerarius, p. 12.) 

, "* In aUum yinun mutator esL fh. Epp. il 
p. 156.) 

m £go Carlstadium offendi. qnod oidinationei 
suas cessaTi.- (L. Epp. ii.p. 177.) 

<* Phiiippi et Carlstadii lectionea, at aam op- 
timal. . . , (L. Epp. it p. 284.) 

^ Rursum ad ifisam confluera » . . (Came- 
rar. p. 52.) 

^ Vehementer superboB et impatiens .... 
credi vult plena andoritate, ad pximam voeem 
. . . (L. Epp. ii. p. 179.) 

in Audivil Lutberoa placide . • . (Cameiar. 
p. 52.) 

U3 Cum et solum pedibus et propoaitam men- 
sulam manibus feriret. (Ibid.) 

^ Quid pollioentes de mirabilibns afiectioni* 
bus. (Camerar. p. 53.) 

i>4 Ibren Geiat haue -er uber die Schnaaze. 
(L. 0pp. Alienburg. Augs. iii. p. 137.) 

^ Spnmabut et fremebat at fiirebau (L. Epp. 
ii. p. P79.) 

^ Ganz klara und grfindliche Schrift 

^ Verum omnia nunc elimare ccnpimna Phi- 
lippns et ego. (L. Epp. ii. p. 176.) 

^ Ingen(i labors et studio. (L. Epp. p. 236.) 

^ Singulis diebus decies millia chartamm sab 
tribus prelis. . . . <Ibid.) 

MD Gesch d. deutsch. Bibel Uebersetz. 

^ Qui et aticttbi in unum con g eati rogum pab- 
lieecombusti sunt. 

1^ . . . mulieres, et ouilibet idiots . . . ari- 
dissime legerent. (Cochknia, p. 50.) 

>^ Adversiis quas non uno nobis, ut ita i 
Hercule opus est. <Corp. Ref. i. p. 137.) 

>^ Video dogmatum aciem pulehre in 
adverana tTrannidem phariaalcam. (Er. E^. 
p. 949.) 

t«X*SoromaaeTheobgie,pvFhi]we Me- 
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iMMdioB. (OMMfe, ISn. J«bHi Oalffai en 

lecteura.) 

*^ " Librnm invleNiiii," Mid Im awitlm' time, 
*' Don 0olam immoruliute eed et caaone eecie- 
MMiioo dicnuin*" CDe flervo wbiifio.} 

■^ Loci eommMmn tkeohgici. Bale, 1521, |^ 
3S,~^ rare edition. See for tke aabeeqnent revi- 
sions, that of Erlangen, 1828, a repiint of that of 
Bale, 1561. 

1^ Vnlt te intueri Filium Dei sedentem ad dez- 
teram Patris, mediatorem tBteipeUantem pro no* 
bis. (Ibid.) 

>* Quandoquidem omnia qxm eveniont, nece8« 
■ario eveniont juzta divinam pmdeatinatioDem, 
nulla eat Toluntatia nostre Ubertaa.- Loci comm. 
theol. Bale, 1521,p.35. 

^ See the edition of 1561, reprinted in 1829, 
pages 14 to 44, the several chapters,— De tribus 
personis :-^De divinitate Filii i — De dnabos nain- 
lis in Christo ;— Testimonia quod Filius sit per- 
sona ; teatimonia refatantia Arianos ; De diacer* 
nendis proprietatibus humane et divms nature 
Chrisii ; — ^De Spiritu sancto, &e. &c 

^ Hoc est Christum cognoacere, beneflcia ejus 
eognoscere, &c. (Ibid.) 

^ Hen! infelicem hoc novo partft Germanism ! 
(Cochl.) 

.^ Jactant libeUum regis Anglie ; sed lotm 
ilium Buspicor sub pelle tectum — an allusion to 
Lee, Henry the Eighth's chaplain, panning on 
his name. (L. Epp. li. p. 213.) 

>M He was tall, strong-built, and proportioned, 
and had an air of authority and empire. (Col- 
lier's Eccles. Hist, of Great Britain, lol. ii. 1.) 

>tt Cum iUis adolesoentibus una psallebat, sal- 
tabat, sermones leporis plenoe habebat, ridebat, 
jocabatnr. (Polyd. Vergilius, Angl. Hist. Bale, 
1570, fol. p. 633.) 

■* Surgebat media nocte ut noctumis reljgioBO- 
rnm precibus interesset. (Sanders, p. 5.) 

^ Sub regio vestitil Divi Francisci hahitd 
ntebatnr. (Ibid.) 

^ Legebat studiose libros divi Thome Aqui* 
natis. (Polyd. Vergil, p. 634.) 

1* Primum libros Lutheranos, quorum magnus 
jam numerus per venerat in menus suorura An- 
glorum, comburendoe curavit. (Polyd. Vergil, 
p. 664.) i 

>*B Uti sella aurea, uti pulfino aureo, uti velo 
aureo ad mensem. (Ibid.) 

■" Primus epiflcoporum et cardinalium, vesti- 
tnm ezteriorem sericum sibi induit. (Polyd. Ver- 
giU p. 633.) 

1^ Galemm cardinalium, ordinis inngnem, Bub- 
limeaministropneferebat . . . super altare col- 
locabat. . . . (Polyd. Vergil, p. 645.) 

Mi Knapp*s Nachlese, ii. p. 458. 

i*< Meque adversus venenata jacula hostis eam 
oppugnantis objicerem. (Astertio septem sacra' 
mentorum adv. M. Lutherum in prologo.) 

^ Omnia Christi servus, omnia etas, omnia 
nexus, omnis ordo consurgat. (Ibid.) 

^ Et qui nocuit verbo malitie, aupplicii proeit 
ezeroplo. (Ibid.) 

*^ Minim est quanto nixu parturiens, quam 
nihil peperit, nisi merum ventum. . . . (Ibid.) 

« Collier, EccL Hist. Gr. Br. p. 17. 

i« Burnet, Hist, of the Ref. of England, i. p. 30. 

no Intra pauoos menses, liber ejds a mnltis 
chalcographis in multa millia multipUcatos.— 
(CochbBus, p. 44.) 

ni Ut totum orbem christianum et gaudio et 
tdmiratione reple?erit. 

n> (L*. Epp. iL p. 236.) Meain ipso* oaiiesho 
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et comatibuB cormat in ae ipso. 

m ConAiai et prostntti iaeem a fime verhoram 
istins tOBhmi. (Contva Uenricam regem. Oppw 
Lat. ii. p. 336.) 

^ Hie sto, hie sedoo, hie maneo, hie glorioc, 
hiq trmmpho, hie insulto papistis . . . (Conum 
Henricom regem. Opp. Lat. k p. 3480 

^ Nee ma^um si ego regem terre oontemno. 
(Comra Henncum regem. p. 344, verso.) 

1' 3 L. Opp. Leipz. zviii. p. 209. 

^ Canem dizisaem rabtdum, imo lapum rape- 
eianranm, aut sevissimam quamdam nraam. 
(Cochleus, p. 60.) 

m Reverendus frater, pater, potator, Luthems. 
(Cochleus, p. 61.) 

"* Si . . . suae resorbeat et soa relingat star* 
cora. (Cochleua, p. 62.) 

^ Sentinas, cloacas, latrinas . . • steroora. 
(Cochleus, p. 63.) 

^ So eigiest er, gleichwie eine Scfalang vom 
Himmel j^eworfen. (L. Opp. zviii. p. 212.) The 
original is m Latin-* Velut a coslo dejectus ser- 
pens, virus effnndit m terraa. 

^ Und darch sein achidlich Anblasen das 
hSllische Feuer ausspriihe. (L. Opp. zviii. p. 213.) 

^ Oder aber aiich mit Blot vergieaeen. (Ibid.) 

IM Hist, of the Council of Trent, p. 15, 16. 

(* Der ubrigen Prediger Feindschafil, Neid, 
NachsteUnngen, Piaiicken vnd Schrscken.— 
(Seckendorf, p. 559.) 

»• Seckendorf, p. 811. Stentsel. Script. Rer 
Silee, I. p. 45. 

^ Ranks, Dentsehe Geschickte, iL p. 70. 

w Eaque omnia prompte, alacriter, eloquenter. 
(Cochleus, p. 52.) 

"* Popnlo odibiles catholid ooncionatores.— 
(Ibid.) 

^ Ad eztremam redact! inopiam, aliunde sibi 
viotnm querere cogerentur. (Cochleus, p. 53.) 

>*■ Triumphantibus novis praedicatoribus qui 
sequacem populum verbo novi Evangelii sui duce- 
bant. (Ibid.) 

^ Multi, omissa re domestica, in speciem veri 
Evangelii, parentea et amicos relinquebant. (Ibid.) 

^ Ubi vero aliquos nacti fuissent amioos in ea 
civitate. . . . (Cochleua, p. 54.) 
^ Mira eia erat liberalitas. (Und.) 
w Eam uBque diem nunquam germane pre- 
(Cochleus, p. 53.) 



»* Ornneseqaaleaetfratres in Christo. (Ibid.) 

^ A laida lutheranis, plnres scripture locos, 
quam a monachis et preabyteris. (Cochleua, 
p. 54.) 

>» Repntabantur catholid ab illis ignsri Scrip- 
turarum. (Ibid.) 

^ Totam vero jnventutem, eloquentie litteris, 
lingoarumque studio deditam ... in partem 
suam trazit. (Ibid.) 

*" Panzer's Annalen der Deutach litt.— 
Ranke's Deutach Geach. ii. p. 79. 

^ Apostatarum, monasteriis reliotis, infinitus 
jam erat numerus, in speciem bibliopolaram. 
(Cochleus, p. 54.) 

"3 CathoUoorum, valut indocta et veteris bar- 
barici trivialia scripts, oontemnebant. (Ibid.) 

^ In pnblicia mercatibva Franoofordie et alibi, 
vezabantur ac ridebuntur.- (Ibid.) 

9M Von dem Rathhaua unter einem Zulaof von 
25,000 Menschen. (Seek. p. 539.) 

** Der Teufel indem er aich in Gestalt einai 
atai Weibes. . . . (Ihid.) 
9Q 
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an LajMt da dir't die Bnben nehnien . . . (Seek, 
p. 430.) 

307 So lieflsen sie eine Cansel machen, die man 
▼on cin«in Ort lum andern. . . . (Seek. p. 436.) 

«■ Aliquot ministri canoniconim captunt !>. 
Valeniinnm Mustsum et vinctum manibus pedi- 
buaque, iniccto in ejiia oe freno, defenint per 
trabes in imeriorefl ccenobii partes, ibique in oella 



eeiennaria earn ea^tranc. KHaneliiiaan, HiA 

renati Evangelii, p. 880.) 

» Henen uad Siegmiimier dee Todes. (L. 
Epp. ii. p. 164.) 

210 Ich kenne anch aelbet nieht dan Lother. 
abid.) 

»i WUiemberger NadUigaU, poem of Hans 
SachB, 1523.) 
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* Sancte jure . . . eum ex hac fenestrft meo 
juSBu siwpensum iri. (Pallavicini, i. p. 130.) 

' Eaeendo tomato dalla Dieta che sua Maestk 
haveva fatia in Wormaiia, escluao d'ogni con- 
clusion buona d'ajuti e di fevori che si fussi pro- 
r)flto d'ottenere in esse. (Instniiiione al card, 
amese. Manoscript of the Bibl.Coraini, published 
by Ranke.) 

* Ipso Cffisare, ore subridenti, spectaculo plau- 
sit. (Pallavicini, i. p. 130.) 

4 Cum esset in corporis omatii elegantissimus. 
(Maffei. Vim Loyote, 1686, p. 3.) 

* Equoramqne et armorum usA pneeelleret. 
(Ibid.) 

^ Partim in fectionnm rizarnxnque periculis, 
partira in amatoria veaania . . . lempus consu- 
meret. (Ibid.) 

^ Ardentibus ooulis, detestatus ignaviam per- 
fidiamque spectantibus omnibus, in arcem solus 
introit. (Maffaei, Vita Loyole, 1586, p. 6.) 

8 Tarn acri ac ▼ehementi oratione commilitoni- 
bus dissuasit. (Ibid.) 

> Ut e vestiffio semianimis alienata mente cor- 
ruerit. (Maffei. Vila LoyoUe. 1586, p. 7.) 

10 Nullum aliud indicium dedit doloris, nisi ut 
ooacius in puenum digit os valde constringeret. 
(MaffoBi, Vila Loyote, 1586, p. 8.) 

" Quid si e^o hoc agerem quod fecit b. Fran- 
eiscus, quid si hoc quod b. Dominicust (Acta 
Sanctorum, vii. p. 634.) 

13 Non era condessa, ni dnquessa, mas era eu 
estado mas alto. . . . (Ibid.) 

i> Ibi duce aniicisque ita salniatis, ut arcana 
consiliorum suorum quam accuratissime tegeret. 
(Mafr»i, Vita Loyoiss, 1586, p. 16.) 

»* Pretioea vestimenta quibus erat ornatus. 
pannoso cuidam largitus sacco sese alacer induit 
ac tunc praciniit. (Maffsei, Vita LoyolsB, 1586, 
p. 20.) 

^ Furori ac libidini h»relicfle pravitatis oppone- 
ret. (Mafiiei, Vita Loyolie, 1586, p. 21.) 

>* Victum osteatim precibus, infirois emendi- 
care quotidie. (Maffei, Vita Loyole, 1586, p. 23.) 

^ Tunc subito nulla pnecedente siernificatione 
prorsus exui nudarique se omni gaudio sentiret. 
(Maffei, Vita Loyote, 1586. p. 27.) 

w Nee jam in precibus, ncque in psalmis . . . 
ullam inveniret dolectationem aut requiem. (Ibid.) 

» Vanis agitart terroribus, dies noctesque fleti- 
bus jungere. (Maflsi, Vita Loyola. 1586, p. 28.) 

*> Ut nulla jam res mifienre dolorem posse 
•videreTur. (Maifei, Vita Loyofe, 1586, p. 29 ) 

« Et saeculi commodis repetendis magno quo- 
dam impetu cogttaverit. (Maffasi, Vita Loyols, 
1586, p. 30.) 

22 Sine ulla dubitatione constituit pneterirae virse 
labes perpetna obtivione conterere. (Maffasi, Vita 
;Loyofe. 1586, p. 31.) 

3s Que viz demum solent homioas intelligen* 



tia comprehendere. (Mafian, Vita LoyoUs, 1586, 
p. 32.) 

M En figures de tree teclas. 

^ Quod etsi nulla scriptura, mysteria ilia fidei 
doceret. (Acta Sanct.) 

V Quae Deo sibi aperiente cognoverat. (Maffiai, 
Vila Loyofe, 1586. p. 34.) 

^ Comburi jussit alteram vultus in ejus atatua, 
alteram animi ejus in hbria. (Pallavicini, i. p. 128.) 

3B Si unirono in un oratorio, chiamato del divino 
amore, circa sessanta di loro. (Caracdolo Vita 
da Paolo IV. MSC. Ranke.) 

^ Doctores Lovantenses accepisse consilium a 
tarn conspicuo alumno. (Pallavicini, p. 136.) 

» Sleidan. Hist, de la Ref. i. p. 124. 

SI Sarpi Histoire du Concile de Trente, p. 20. 

^ Per longa esperienza delle cose del mundo. 
molto prudeote e accorto. (Nardi. Hist. Fior., 
lib. 7.) 

" Sarpi Hist du Cone, de Tr.. p. 21. 

^ Dass man die Nachfolger derselben vergiften 
Lehre. mil dem Sehwert strafen mag. (L. 0pp. 
xvii. p. 321.) 

V Cum fame sit fortis et Caesarem et Papam 
Nurnbergam conventuros. (L. Epp. it. p. 214.) 

^ Sed Cliristus qui ccepit conteret eum. (L. 
Epp. ii. p. 215.) 

» Quod ex ea regione venirent, unde nobis 
secundum camem origo est. (See the Pope*8 
brief L. 0pp. lat. ii. p. 352.) 

» Er wollte einen Finger drum geben. (Seek, 
p. 568.) 

SB Resecandos uti membra jam putrida a sano 
corpora. (Pallavicini, i. 158.) . 

« Einen grossen Schreeken eingejagt. (Seek, 
p. 552.) 

41 Nicht anders geschrien denn: Cnte^igef 
Crucifige! (L. 0pp. xviii. p. 367) 

4^ Sese auctoritate pontifica curatorum ut iati 
capereniur. (Corp. Ref. i. p. 606.) 

^ Priusquam illi caperentur, se orbe cean- 
rosesse. (Ibid.) 

^ In eam sedem aliquot jam annoa quaedam 
vitia irrepsisse, abusus in rebus sacris. in legibos 
vinlationes, in cunctis denique perversionem. 
(Pallavicini, i. p. 160. See also Sarpi, p. 25. L. 
0pp. xviii. p. 329, &c) 

« Liherioris tamcn quam par erat. ainceritatis 
fui^se visum est, ea conventm patefacere. (Pal- 
lavicini, i. p. 162.) 

<* Wie sie solcher Beschwerung nnd Drangsal 
entladen werden. (L. Opp. xviii. p. 354.) 

^ Ut pie placideque pnrum Evangelium pnedi- 
caretur. (Pallavicini, i. p. 166. Sleidan. i. p. 135.) 

* Victus est ac ferme profligatus e Germania 
romanus pontifex. (Zw. Epp. 313. llth Oct, 
1523.) 

« Gott habe solchea E. 6. eingeben. (L. Opp. 
I zviiu 476.) 
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^ Bass die IQrchen ohne Vofk rind, daas die 
Vdlker ohne Priester sind, dase die Prieater ohne 
£bra aind, and daaa die Chriaten ohne Chriato 
Bind. (L. 0pp. ZTiii. p. 371.) 

A Wenn sie gleich einea verdammten Ijebena 
Bind. (L. 0pp. xviii. p. 379.) 

*' Quid dicam T quo rae vertam t . (Corp. Ref. 
I p. 627.) 

^ Principi nallnm licet auadpere bellam, niai 
conaeniienie popalp, a quo accepit imperium. 
(Corp. Ref. i. p. 601.) 

^ So kehrt er ihnen auch die Rechnung gar 
um. (L. 0pp. zzii. 1831.) 

^ Ut videar mihi videre Gennaniam in san- 
guine natare. (L. Epp. ii. p. 156.) 

** Cogitent populos non esse tales modo, 
quales hactenua fuerunt. (L. Epp. ii. p. 157.) 

^ Chriatua meua vivit et resnaty et ego ▼ivam 
et regnabo. (L. Epp. ii. p. 158.) 

"" Wie ihre Bilrt and Haare auaweiaen. (Seek, 
p. 482.) 

^ MiUae man solche Dinge GoU uberlaasen. 

(Seek. p. 485.) 
» Zum Tode verurtheilet. (Seek. p. 548.) 
^ Quomodo muiieres vi Henricum liberarint. 

(L. Epp. ii. p. 265.) 

^ Suaceptum honorifioe a domina Margarata. 
(Ibid.) 

® Gives aliqooe, et malierea yezatsB et ponitaB. 
(Ibid.) 

** Et vitam eziget et sanguinem. (L. Epp. ii. 
p. 181.) 

tt Eat ezecutor CsBaaria contra noatroe. (L. 
Epp. ii. p. 207.) 

• * Domo captum, ezustum credimos. (L. Epp. 
ii. p. 214.) 

^ So me doch schindltcher leben denn Haren 
und Buben. (L. Epp. ii. p. 4620 

« SchJug etliche todt. (Seek. p. 604.) 

* Sey gegriisat, main Bruder. (Scultet. ann. 
L p. 173.) 

^ Facta eat hsBC res Brazelke in pablico foro. 
(L. Epp. ii. p. 361.) 

^ Nondum triginta annorum. (Ibid.) 

"" Dit achiinen mjj ala rooaea te zyn. (Brandt 
Hist, der Reformatie, i. p. 79.) 

^ Admoto igni, canere cosperunt aymbolom 
fidei, saya Eraamus. (Epp. L p. 1278.) 

^ Da iat der eine im Feuer aaf die Knie gefallen. 
(L. 0pp. zviii. p. 481.) 
* « Ccepta eat carnificina. (Epp. i. p. 129.) 

^ Quarta post ezustus eat tertiua frater Lam- 
bertua. (L. Epp. ii. p. 361.) 

"" Ea mora muhoa fecit lutheranoa. (Er. Epp. 
p. 952.) Turn demum coepit civitaa favere La- 
thero. (Er. Epp. p. 1676. Erasmus to Dake 
Greorge.) Ea ciyitaa antea purissima. (Er. Epp. 
p. 1430.) 

''* Ubicumque fumos ezcitavit nuntios, ibi di- 
ceres fuisse ractam haereaeon sementem. (Ibid.) 

^ Veatra vincula mea aunt, veatri carcerea et 
ignes mei sant. (L. Epp. ii. p. 464.) 

^ Communi habitu quod per sylvaa et campoa 
ierat, per mediam urbem . . . sine clero, sine 
prievia crace. (Cochl. p. 82.) 

n WolleaiehdeaWortesOotteshalten. (Seek, 
p. 613.) 

n Qnantara eis poaribile rit • . . (Cochl. p. 84.) 

<* Pontifez egerrime tulit . . . intelli^ens bo- 
-vum de religione tribunal eo pacto excitari cUra 
iprioa auctoritatem. (Pallav. i. p. 182.) 

M Erstea baieriachea Religions Mandat. (Win- 
ter, Gesch. der Evadg. Lehre in Baieni, L p. 3100 



* Winter, Geseh. der Evang. Lehre in Baierop 
i. p. 156. 

*• Ranke, Deatache Geach. ii. p. 159. 

" Improbis clericorum abuaibus et perditis mo- 
ribus. (Cochl. p. 91.) 

" Ut Lutherame faction! efficadua reristere 
poeaint, ulironea confederatione sese constrize- 
runt. (Ibid.) 

^ Enchiridion, seu loci commtmes contra here- 
ticos. 

*> Ranks, Deutache Geach. ii. p. 163. 

^ Atque etiam proprios ipse tractatus perscrip- 
serim. (Cochl. p. 92, versoO 

^ See Cochl., lb. Cum igitur ego Caaparua 
Tauber, etc. 

* Credo te vjdisse Casparia Tauber historiam 
martyris novi ViennsB, quem ciesam capita acri- 
bunt et igne ezuatum pro ?erbo Dei. (liatber to 
Hausmann, 12 Nor. 1524, ii. p. 563.) 

^ Idem accidit Budae in Ungaria bibliopole 
cuidam Johsnni, aimul cum libria cirea earn po- 
sitis ezusto, fortissimeque paaso pro Domino^ 
(Ibid.) -1 1- r 

* Sanguis sanguinem tangit, qui sufibcabit pa- 
pam cum regibus et regnis suia. (Ibid.) 

** Ranks, Deutsche (vesch. ii. p. 174. 
^ Zauner, Salzburger Chronik IV. p. 381. 
"> Verb! non palam aeminati. (L. Epp. is. p. 
559. 

* In Bavaria multom regnat cruz et petaacntio 
. . . (Ibid.) 

^ Der HUnmel wtee da ao nahe als anderswo. 
(L. 0pp. ziz. 330.) 

^ Daa iat die wahre Hiatorie, etc (L. Opp. 
(L.) ziz. p. 333.) 

M Ich habe wohl ao barte Anfischtnngen da 
erlitten. (L. Epp. ii. p. 577.) 

■* Hue perpuUt earn insana gloria) et laadia 
libido. (L. Epp. ii. p. 551.) 

^ Ihr bandet mir HSnde et Fusse, damach 
schlugt Ihr mich. (L. Opp. ziz. p. 150.) 

^ Spann an, apami an.* (L. Opp. ziz. p. 154.) 

^ So muss du des Misabraucha halber auch. 
(L. Opp. ziz. p. 155.) 

^ Hoher als tausend Welten. (Seek. p. 628.) 

^ Qus publice Tocatia per campanaa leetn 
annt omnibua rimul fleniibua. (L. Epp. ii. 558.) 

^ Cauaa Dei est, cura Dei e^t, opua Dei ett, 
victoria Dei eat, gloria Dei est. (L. Epp. iL p. 
556.) 

■>A Honoris cauaa de eqao descensurua. (Ca- 
merariua, p 94.) 

"> Ut de qniBstionibus quas audiisset moveri, 
aliqnid diligenter conscriptum curaret. (Ibid.) 

^^ Epitome renovate ecclesiasticse doctrinaB. 

"» Seckendorf, p. 738. 

u< Princepa ille discipulua Philippi iuit a qui- 
buadam appellatus. (Camerarius, p. 95.) 

^^ Ut loco illiua abominabilis principatus, qui 
hermaphrodita quidam. (L. Epp. ii. p. 5270 

iM Ut contempta iata atulta oonfusaque regola^ 
uzorem duceret. (Ibid.) 

1" Ille tum arriait, sed nihil respondit. (IbidJ 

II* Weise christliche Messe la haltan. (L. 
Opp. (LO uiL p. 232.) 

i>* Die chriatliebe Gemeinenimmer soil zasam- 
men kommen, ea werde denn daselbst Gk>tte8 
Worteeprediget. (L. C>pp. zzii. 226.) 

130 Daaa daa Wort im Schwange gehe. (Ibid.) 

^ L. Epp. ii. p. 308, and 854. 

^ Welchem gebuhrt daa Schweid, niebt dM 
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Pradfigtamt ni Tonoifsn. (L. 0pp. zfin. p. 

» Corp. Ref. i. p. 636. 

>3« L. Epp. u. p. 565. 

13S Durch das Licht dea heiligon gSttlichen 
Wortes . . . (L. 0pp. zvuL p. 502.) 

^ Aber bin iat hin; aie haben nun dan Papst. 
(L. 0pp. W. X. 535.) 

^ Die Spnchen aind die Scbeide, duinnen 
diea Measer aea Geiatea atecket. (Ibid.) 

^ Ea aey oder werde mcht laater bleibeo. 
(Ibid.) 

130 Ich batte woU auch konnen fromm aeyn 
iind in der Stille rechte predigen. (Ibid.) 

^ Hunc titulum ignavis aiue preteztont (Cocp. 
Ref. i. p. 613.) 

)'* Chateaubxiand, Genie du Chiiatianiame. 

^ Ich gebe naefa der l*heologie, der Muaica 
den Diiheaten Locum and h5chate £)hre. (L. 0pp. 
W. uii. p. 2253.) 

» Ranke, Deatache Geachiehte, iL p. 65. 

iM Luther'a treue Ermahnnng an alle Chriaten 
sich vor Aufruhr und Enip5rung zu huten. (0pp. 
zm. p. 288.) 

1* Habemns fmctnm ttu spiritus. (Erasm. 
Hyperaap. B. 4.) 

^ Der barmheniee Gott behute mieh ja fur 
der chrietKchen Kirdie, daren eitel heilige aind. 
(Upon John L 2. L. 0pp. (W.) vii. p. 1469.) 

>" Puhrete aie meht weiterin Geiat and lu 
Gott. (L. 0pp. ziz. 294.) 

^ Saor ac^en» den Bait nicht abachneiden. 
ilbid.) 

u* Man laaae die Geiater auf emander platien 
und treffen. (L. Epp. ii. p. 547.) 

140 Gott iat'B eelber der aeut aich wider each. 
(L. 0pp. ziz. p. 254.) 

<4i Und jecbten eia Graaaen dnrcb die Spieaae. 
(MatheaiuB, p. 46.) 

^ Deinen Neheaten %a retten ana der HoUe. 
(L. 0pp. ziz. p. 266.) 

>* Omnia aimul conftnunia. (L. 0pp. ziz. 292.) 

tM Laaaet euer Schwerdt nicht kalt werden 
von Blut. (L. 0pp. xix. 289.) 

>* Moneeraa plua quam Scythicam crudelita- 
tem pne ae fert. (Corp. Ref. i. p. 741.) 

^ So woUe er binkunfiig zu fuaa gehen. (Seek, 
p. 685.) 

^ Ihr aollt aeben daaa ich alle Buchaenateine 
in Ermel faaaen will. (L. 0pp. ziz. p. 297.) 

^ So findet er einen am Bett. 

1^ Kein Meaaer acherpfer achirrt denn wenn 
ein Baur dea andern Herr wird. (Matbeaiua, p. 48. ) 

^ Hie nulla carnifidna, nullum aupplictum. 
(Corp. Ref. i. p. 752.) 

^ Eorum animoa fractoa et perturbatoa verbo 
Dei erezit. (M. Adam. Vit. Brentii, p. 441.) 

^ Agmen ruaticorum qui oonvenerant ad de- 
moliendaa arcee, unica oratione aie compeacuit. 
(M . Adam. Vit. Fred. Myoonii, p. 178.) 

>" Quod adulator prindpum vocer. (L. Epp. 
it p. 671.) 

iM Gaudent papiataa de noatro diaaidio. (L. 
Epp. ii. p. 612.) 

^ Qui cum toties hactenua aub pedibua meia 
calcavit et contrivit leonem et draoonem, non 
ainet etiam baaiUacum auper me calcare. (L. 
Epp. ii. p. 671.) 

ua Ea iat beaaer einige aua dem Rachen dea 
Tenfela bemuareiaaen. (L. 0pp. it Ed. iz. p. 961.) 

I'' Ea rea incuaalt . . . vulgo tenrorem, ut nihil 
vaquam moveatm. (Corp. Ref. I p. 752.) 



w Nock etwMffBtaamalirittdR Web. (Seek. 

p. 702.) 

u* Daaa alle Umatehende sum weinen bewegL 
(Ibid.) 

^* Duefa daa thenre Blut meinea alleiUebeten 
Heylandea erl(>aet. (Seek. p. 703.) 

^ O mora araara ! (L. Epp. ii. p. 659.) 

^ Ranke, Deutache Geach. ii. p. 226. 

" Duz Gorgiua, mortuo Frederioo, putat ae 
omnia poaae. (L. Epp. iii. p. 9Z.) 

^ Habito eonciliabnlo oonjuraverunt reatitoroa 
aeae eaae omnia . . . (Ibid.) 

^ Sleidan. Hiat de la Ref. i. p. 214. 

^ Keil. Luther'a Leben, p. 160. 

^ Der Seelen Seligkeit halber. (L. Epp. SL 
p. 323.) 

^ Mit aller Zacht und Ehre an redliche Stiue 
und Orte kommen. (L. Epp. ii, p. 322.) 

^ Per honeatoa dvea Torgavienaea addnete. 
(L. Epp. ii. p. 319.) 

^ Mirabiliter eyaaemnt. (Ibid.) 

171 Und alle KlOeter ledig machen. (L. i^ 
ii. p. 322.) 

1^ Cum ezpectam quotidie mortem et meritmn 
hieretid aupphdum. (L. Epp. ii. p. 570, 90tk 
Nov. 1524.) 

"> Muaa und will Ich aehen wo mieh Gott 
emShret. (L. Epp. ii. p. 582.) 

1^ Si via Ketam tuam a Bora tenere. (L. Epp. 
iu p. 553.) 

n* Aua Begehren meinea lieben Vaten. (L. 
Epp. iii. p. 2.) 

"• L. Epp. iii. p. 1. 

1^ Riauroe mundum univeraura et diabolnm 
ipaum. (M. Ad. Vit. Luth. p. 130.) 

m Ut confirmem facto quae docai, tarn mulioa 
invenio puaillanimea m tanta luce EvangeiiL 
(L. Epp. liL p. 13.) 

"> Nonna ducta uzore in deapectum trium- 
phantium et clamantium Jo! Jo! boetium. 
(L. Epp. iii. p. 21.) 

^ Non duzi uzorem ut diu viverem, aed quod 
nunc propioram finem meum auapicarer. (L. 
Epp. iii. p. 32.) 

^ Monacbua cum veatali copularetur. (M. Ad, 
Vit. Luih. p. 131.) 

^ Quot Antichriatorum millia jam olim habet 
mundua. (Er. Epp. p. 789.) 

^ Eraamuaadda:— PartumaturoaponacTanua 
crat rumor. (Er. Epp. p. 780, 789.) 

IM 'On tf/e9ias rodrv koI ita0o\/i bbti, (Corp. Ret* 
i. p. 753 ad Cam.) 

itt nSoa onovHl mI iwota, (Ibid.) 

i» Offenditur etiam in came ipaiua divinitatia et 
creatoria, he adda. (L. Epp. iii. p. 32.) 

va 21at Oct., 1525. Catena mea amnlat vel 
Tore implet illod Genea 3. Tu dolore gravida aria. 
(L. Epp. iii. p. 35.) 

1" Mir meine liebe Kethe einen Hanaen Luther 
bracht hat, geatem um zwei. (8th June, 1526. 
L. Epp. iii. p. 119.) 

^ Rommela Urkundenbuch. I. p. 2. 

^ Waa daa fur ein Glaube aey, der eine acdcha 
Erfahrung erfordert. (Seek. p. 739.) 

1*1 BSa iat daa Heyl una kommen her. 

MB Dankte Gott mit Freuden. (Seek. p. 66a) 

«> SIddan, Hiat. de la Ref. p. 220. 

1** Seckendorf, p. 712. 

^ Er muaa herunter. (L. Epp. ii. p. 674.) 

"> L. Epp. iii. p. 28, 38, 51, &c 

V Daaa Kirche aey alldn diejenige, ao Gottea 
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Wort hftben und dunk ganuoM word^n. (Corp. 
Ref. L p. 766.) 

» SeckADdoif, p. 768. 

>** Allein aof Gott den Allmiehtigen, all des- 
•en Werkmnge aie faandeln. (Hortleber, Ur* 
nche dee denteehen Kiiegee, i. p. 1490.) 



3» Sebmidt, Deatnohe Geedi. viiL p. fi08L 
^ Archtvea of Weimar. (Seek. p. 768.) 
^ Ranke, Dentach Geaeh. it p. 349. Rom- 
mel, Urkunden, p. 22. 

*)> Ut in mediia ghdiis et foraribua SataMB 
poeito et pericfitaDti. (L. Epp. iii. p. 100.) 



BOOK XI. 



(FosaHn Bey- 
aliqnid 



1 Er war etn knrter Mann. 
ti«ge,iT.p. 44.) 

' Ut poet abitam Leonia, 
legam. (Zw. Epp. p. 253.) 

* J. J. Hottinger, Helw. Kirch. Geech. iiL p. 
105. 

* Ein gr oae e a Verwunderen, was doch uea der 
8aoh werden woUtie. (BuUinger, Chron. L p. 97.) 

B Immotua tamen maneo, non meia nervia 
nirus, sed petra Chriato, in quo omnia poasun. 
(Zw. Epp. p. 261.) 

* Nun woblan in dem Namen Gottea, hie bin 
ich. (Bnllinger, Chron. p. 98.) 

'* Ee mnaa daa Erdrych brechen. (Zw. 0pp. 

i. p. 14a) 

* Man mScbt denocht fruntlich, fridlich und 
tngendUch Iftben, wenn glich keln Eirangelium 
were. (Bull. Chroi|. p. 107. Zw. Opp.i.p. 152.) 

* Cum de tua egregia Tirtute apedaliter nobis 
ait eogmtum. (Zw. Epp. p. 266.) 

* Serio reapondit : Omnia certe pneter aedem 
papalem. (Viu Zwingli per Osw. Myc.) 

>* Prodeant toIo, palamque arma capiant .... 
(Zw. Epp. p. 292.) 

^ Chrietum aula nunquam defecturum. (Zw. 
Epp. p. 278.) 

^ Doram habend ir unaer Herren kein rieht 
sninen, ay an toden. (Bull. Chr. p. 127.) 

M 8o wollten wir Ibm den Lobn geben, dasa 
er's nimmer mehr thite. (Simmler Samml. 
M.S.C. ix.) 

» Der Ftbete, Cardintle und BiachoA Con- 
cilia aind nicbt die chiiatliche Kirche. (FHael. 
Beytr. HI. p. 20.) 

^ Diaooeion Senatua aumma eat poteataa Ec- 
cleaiflB vice. (Zw, Opp. III. p. 339.) 

" Ante omnia multitndinem de ({UflBatiooe 

• probe docere ita factum eat, ut quidquid diacoaii 

(the ffrand council,) cum verbi miniatria ordinarent, 

jamdadum in anlmia fidelium ordinatum eaaet. 

(Ibid.) 

» Dan einigerly Betrng oder Falach ays in 
dem reinen Blut und Fleiaca Chriati. (Zw. Opp. 
i. p. 498.) 

» Der Geiat Gottea urtheflet. (Zw. Opp. L p. 
529.) 

^ Wie ay Christum in iren Herzen aoDind 
bilden und machen. (Zw. Opp. i. p. 534.) 

^ Ohne daas jemand sich unteratehe die Mesa- 
prieater su beachimpfen. (Wirtz H. K. G. v. p. 
308.) 

3> Inesperato nuntio excepit me filiua redeun- 
tern ex Glareana. (Zw. Epp. p. 322.) 

^ Inter spem ac malum. (Ibid.) 

^ Ae deinde omnea aimnl peraamoa. (Zw. 
Epp. p. 323.) 

* FuTentna ilium lubena audit (Zw. Epp. p. 
264.) 

» Weiae Fuaalin Beytr. ir. p. 66, 

" Eb waXL meman in da 



eunat hinter dem Wyn yon Lutherisehen oder 
newen Sachen usid reden. (Bull Chr. p. 144.) 

"B Wie wir unaer pitt Hoffnuag nnd Troat allein 
uf Gott. (Bull Chr. p. 146.) 

* Zurich aelbigen auereuten tind untertracken 
belfe. (Holt Heir. K..G. iii. p. 170.) 

* Uff einen creitzgang aieben unehelicher kin- 
den iiberkommen wurdend. (Bull Chr. p. 160.) 

n Und ea eerlich bestattet hat. (Bull. Chr. p« 
161.) 

B Habend die nach inen zu beachloaaen. 

** litterariacher Anzeiger, 1840, No. 27. 

** Der sin roeenfarw bliit alein fur uns arme 
sunder vergosaen hat. (Biill. Cbrl p. 180.) 

* Meine Herrn aollten auch nur dapfer bey 
dem Gottsworte yerbleiben. (Fuasl. Beytr. iv. p. 
107, where the answer given by each townahip la 
recorded.) 

^ Scribant e Helvetiia ferme omnea qui propter 
Christum premuntur. (Zw. Epp. p. 343.) 

■v Negotiorum atrepitua et eccleaiarum cum 
ita me undique quatiunt. (Ibid.) 

*" Der war anfanga dem Evangelio gUnst%. 
(Bull. Chr. p. 180.) 

* Sunder die kuttlen in Buck for In wagen. 
(Bull. Chr. p. 193.) 

^ Und badt ay urn Gottea willen uaa dem Kloa- 
ter zu gand. (Bull. Chr. p. 183.) 
41 Dan es im leid was. (Bull. Chr. p. 195.) 
*^ Mit fluchen und wuten. (Bull. Chr. p. 184.) 

^ Dann hUttind sy mir ein kind geschikt. (BulL 
Chr. p. 186.) 

^ O wch ! was elender Fahrt war das ! (Bern. 
Weysa. Fiiaal. Beyt. iv. p. 56.) 

^ Sy troste und in warem glouben atarckte. 
(Bull. Chr. p. 186.) 

^ On Kerzen, schellen und andera 86 bisshar 
geiipt iat. (Bull. Chr. p. 196.) 

^ Alia man inn am folter seyt uflzog, sagt der 
zum Stein : Herrli, das ist die gaab mewer uch 
zu tlwer Huaafrowen achUnckend. (Bull. Chr. 
p. 190.) 

^ Sin huaa iat allwey gain wie ein Kloater, 
wirtahuaa und Spitall. (Bull. Chr. p. 198.) 

« Doeh allwSg daa crutz darbey. (Ibid.) 

"^ Furohin hist du nitt me min Vatter und ich 
din aun, aondem wir sind briidem in Chriato. 
(Bull. Chr. p. 204.) 

** Dee gnadena weyneten vil LQthen hertlich. 
(Ibkl.) 

>> Und vermantend die emstlich. (Bull. Chr. 
p. 263.) 

» FOaslin Beytr. iv. p. 64. 

M Mit grosaem verwundem viler Liithon und 
noch mit vil grOsaera fi^^uden der gloubigen. 
(Bull. Chr. p. 264.) 

» Ezpositio lideL (Zw. Opp. ii. p. 241.) 

" Ut tranquillitaiis et innocentits atudioaoa rad- 
dat. (Zw. Efpp. p. 390.) 
3^2 
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^ De verlL et (ML religione commentaiias. 
(Zw. 0pp. iu. p. 145, 325.) 

^ Peocatum ergo morbiu8 est ^ognatna nobis, 
quo fugimos aspera et gravia, secumur jucunda 
et Yoluptuosa ; secundo loco acdutur peccatum 
pro eo qood oostra legem fit. (Zw. 0pp. iii. p. 
204.) 

^ Originali morbo perdimur omnes ; remedio 
Ter6 qaod contra ipsum invenit Deos, inoolurai- 
tati restituimur. (De peccato originali declaretio 
ad Urbanam Rhegium. Zw. 0pp. iii. p. 632.) 

^ Interea surgere Zuinglius ad ensem aaum. 
(Zw. 0pp. iii. p. 411.) 

^ Bey ihm xuletzt sitzen. (Kirefabofer. Ref. ▼. 
Bern. p. 55.) 

* Episoopns noster VadwUluu, (Zw. Epp. p. 
285.) 

^ Tantum favoris et amicttie qiuB lib! cum 
tanto summorum pontificum et potentissimoniRi 
episcoporam coBtu bactenus intercessit. (Zw. 
0pp. 1. ed. lat. p. 305.) 

^ Ex obscuris igoorantiaB tenebris in amcBnam 
Bvangety lacem productum. (Ibid.) 

* Epistolas tuse et erudidonis et humaiutatis 
testes locuptetissimas. (Zw. Epp. p. 287.) 

* Suo Thomiatico Marte omnia invertere. 
(Ibid.) 

^ Famem Yerbi Bernates babent (Zw. l^p. 
p. 295.) 

^ Ut nee oppidam, nee pagos Bernatum Tisi- 
tare praetendat omnino. (IbioT) 

* Aleim das heili£ Evangelium uod die leer 
Gottes fref, offentlicn und unverborgen. (BulL 
Chr.p. 111.) 

^ AUe Cbristen sich aHentbalben frouwend 
des Ulaubens . . . (Zw. 0pp. L p. 426.) 

n Christi negOthim agitiir. (Zw. Epp. 9th 
May, 1523.) ^ ^ 

^ Es ist nun gethan. Der Lutberiaebe Handel 
muss vorgeben. (Ansbelm. Wirtz. K. G. V. 290.) 

^ Cujus prosidio auxilioque pneeentissimo, nos 
▼estram dignitatem assidue commendamus. (Zw. 
Epp. p. 280.) 

T^ Langsamer gereiniget, verzweifeHer stirbt, 
hiirter verdammet. (Kirchbofer Reform, v. Bern. 
p. 48.) 

* Dass sie weder lutber nocb trub seyen. 
(Kirchbofer Reform, v. Bern.' p. 50.) 

"f^ Euerem Herrn Jesu nachfolget in Demutb. 
(Kirchbofer Reform, t. Bern. p. 60.) 

Herzog. Studien und Kritiken, 1840, p. 334. 

''^ Meis sumtibus non sine contemptu et invidia. 
(CEcol. ad Pirckh. de Eucharistia.) 

''* Dass er kein Predigt tbate, er batte ein 
machtig Volk darinn, — says Peter Ryf, his con- 
temporary. (Wirtz. V. 350.) 

A CEcolampedius apud nos triumphal. (Eras, 
ad Zwing. Zw. Epp. p. 312.) 

^ Illi magis ac magis in omni bono augeacont. 
(Ibid.) 

tt Et in terram promissionis ducere non potest. 
(L. Epp. ii. p. 353.) 

^ lUe egens et omnibus rebus destitutns .quae- 
rebat nidum aliqaem ubi moveretur. Erat mihi 
gloiiosus ills miles cum sua scabie in aedes recipi- 
endus, simulque recipiendus ille chorus titulo 
Evangelieorumj writes Erasmus to Melanothon in 
a letter in which he seeks to excuse himself. (Er. 
Epp. p. 949.) 

M ExpostuUitio Hutteni.— Erasmi spongia. 

V Libros nullos habuit, supellectilem nullam, 
praeter calamum. (Zw. Epp. p. 313.) 

* Auf Eyem gehen und keinee zutreten. (L. 
0pp. xix. p. 11.) 



** Der heOige G^st ist kein Seepciciis. (!» 
0pp. xix. p. 8.) 
* " Quod mihi dixisti nuper^de corpore Chiisti: 
Grade quod babes et habea ; 
Hoc tibi rescribo tantum de tuo cabaUo ; 
Crede quod habes et babes." 

(Palavidni, Smgulana, p. 71.) 
V Histoire Catbol. denotre temps, par S. FoD' 
taine, de I'ordre de St. Francois, Pans, 1562. 

" Quantum hoc seculum patitur. (Zw. Epp. 
p. 221.) 

M A Pontifice, a Cssare, a regibns et princi- 
pus, a doctissimis etiam et carissimiB amicis hue 
proTocor. (Erasm. Zw. Epp. p. 308.) 

^ Nulla te et ingenio, eruditione, eloqueotiaqQe 
tna dignior ease potest. (Adxianus Papa, Epp. 
Er.pri202.) -i-» w 

^ Res est periculi plena. (Er. Epp. p. 758.) 

M Spectator tantum ais tragoBdis nostne. (L. 
Epp. iL p. 501.) 

^ Quidam stolidi scribentes pro te. (Unsckoi* 
dige Nachricht, p. 545.) , 

« L. 0pp. xix. p. 146. 

^ Jacta est alea . . . audax, mihi crede, ha- 
mis . . . expecto lapidationem. (Er. Epp. p. 811.) 

^ Quomodo triumphans nesdo . . . Faeti» 
crescit in dies latius. (Er. Epp. p. 809.) 

^ De libero arbitrio ^tarptfiii. (Erasmi 0pp. 
ix. p. 1215, sq.) 

^ Victoria est penes balbntientem veritatem, 
non apud mendacem eloquentiam. (L. Epp. n. 
p. 200.) 

x>i Als wenn einer in silbem oder guldem 
Scbusseln wolte mist und Unflaih Auftragen. (L. 
Opp. xix. p. 4.) 

"■ Sehet, sehet nun da zu ! wo ist nun Luther. 
(L. Opp. xix. p. 3.) 

«• L. Opp. xix. p. 33. 

»« L. Opp. xix. p. 33. 

>» L. Opp. xix. p. 55. 

^ L. Opp. xix. p. 116. 

«w L. Opp. xix. p. 143. 

»« L. Opp. xix. p. 146, 147. 

^ M. Nisard. Erasme, p. 419. 

110 Port Royal, par Saints Beuve, toI. i. p. 20. 

IU Verroeintend ein Kirchen zu Tersammien 
die one Siind wi&r. (Zw. Opp. ii p. 331.) 

"3 Zw. Opp. iii. p. 362. 

lu Impietatem manifestisBimam, a caco de- 
mons, a I^icolao II. esse. (Hottinger, iiL p. 219.) 

"< Nufzete eben so viel als wenn man eine 
Katze taufet. (Fiissl. Beytr. i. p. 243.) 

^^ Wie die Apoetel von dem Engel Gottes 
gelediget. (Bull. Chr. p. 261.) 

"* Ich bin ein Anfanger der Taufe und des 
Herrn Brodes. (Fussl. Beytr. i. p. 264.) 

"7 Mich bedoret seer das unjnwitter. <Zw. to 
the Council of St. Gall, ii. p. 230.) 

*iB Vom Touf, Yom Widertouf, und Tom Kin- 
dertouf. (Zw. Opp. ii. p. 230.) 

iiB So wollen wir Gottes Wort haben. (Zw. 
Opp. ii. p. 237.) 

130 Mit wunderbaren geperden und gesptichen, 
verzucken, gesichten, una ofienbarungen. (Bul- 
ling. Chr. i. p. 324.) 

)3i Glych wie Kain den Abel sinen bruder 
ermort hat ! (Ibid.) 

i» Fiissl. Beytr. i. p. 229-4258; it p. 263. 

^ Ohne das er oder die Mutter, sondem nur 
der Bruder geweinet. (Hott. Hebr. K. Gesch. iii. 
p. 385.) 

i> Und schuttlet sinen blanen rock und sine 
schixh fiber die Statt Zurich. (BuU. Chr. L p. 382J 
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M Qaod homines sedition, reiM^ablicaB mrba- 
tores, magifltretaam hostes, jastA Senatus senten- 
tiA, damnati auot, Dum id Zwinglio freadi ease 
potent? (Rod. Guahheri Epiat. ad lectorem, 
Opp. 1544, u.) 

'^ Fidem rem esse, non scientiam, opinionem 
▼el imaginationeni. (Comment de verA relig. 
Zw. Opp. iii. p. 230.) 

'^ Head alitor hie panem et vinum esse puto 

fuam aqua est in baptismo. (Ad Wiitenbachiom 
:pp. 15th June, 1523.) 
*" Din mahumque legit scripts Occam c^jus 
»cumen anteferebat Thomas et Scoto. (Melancth. 
Vita Luth.) 

>** Occam und Lather. Studien und KritUsem, 
1839, p. 69. 

>*■ Qaod morosior est (Carlstadius) in cieremo- 
nils non ferendis, non admodam probo. (Zw. 
£pp. p. 369.) 

**> A mandncatione cibi, qui yentrem implet, 
titmsiit ad Terbi manducationem, quam cibum 
▼ocai Goslestem, qui mundum viyificet. (Zw. Opp. 
iii. p. 573.) 

>» In morte et in inferno jactatns. (L. £pp. iii. 
p. 132.) 

^** Ne potentissimo quidem, sed soli Deo ejos- 
qne verbo. (Zw. Epp. p. 370.) 

I* Totumque convivium sequi, grandem eon- 
flictnm timentes. (Zw. Epp. p. 371.) 

"" Aaf solches, ritten sie wieder heim. (Zw. 
Epp. p. 374.) 

^'^ Macti animo este et interriti. (Zw. Epp. p. 
351.) 

>* Parochin uno consensu statuerunt in verbo 
Dei manere. (Zw. Epp. p. 423.) 

1* Pars tertia papietamm est in immensum 

Storiantium de scnismate inter nos facto. (Zw. 
:pp. p. 400.) 

■** Sie w&ren gate arroe Oesellen mit lehren 
Secklen. (Fiissl. Beytr. i. p. 358.) 

Hi WKre die Griechische und HebHlische spra- 
che nicht in das Land gelLommen. (FQssl. Beytr. 
i. p. 360.) 

■« Satate den Foss wis ein milder Ochs. 
(Fussl. Beytr. i. p. 362.) 

1^ Den Pfeifiem zuzuhdren, die . . . wie den 
Fursten hofierten. (Ibid.) 

>^ Blintzete mit den Augen, rampfete die 
Stirne. (Fussl. Beytr. i. p. 368.) ^ 

14* Vita, moribus et doctrine heriescenti Christo 
apnd RboBlos fons irrigans. (Zw. Epp. p. 485.) 

*^ Dass der gmein man, one eine ofihe disputa- 
tion, nitt sa sttllea war. (Bulling. Chr. i. p. 
331.) 

M7 Er habe wohl mebr Kiihe gemolken als 
Bucher gelesen. (Zw. Opp. ii. p. 405.) 

148 V}(]e nunc quid audeant oligarch! atqae Fa- 
ber. (Zw. Epp. p. 484.) 

MS Zwingli in ihrem Gebiet, wo er betreten 
werde, getangen zu nehmen. (Zw. Opp. ii. p. 
422.) 

1^ Da wollte er gem all sein Lobtag ein Henker 
genannt werden. (Zw. Opp. ii. p. 454.) 

1*1 Wellend wir ganz geneigt syn ze erschynen. 
(Zw. Opp. it p. 4W.) 



w Hunc bominem hnreticom damnamos, pro 
iicimus et conculcamus. (Hotting. HeW. K. 
Desch. iii. p. 300.) 

^ Caveaiis per caput Testrum. (Zw. Epp. p. 
483.) 

^ Navig^o captum, ore mox obturato, clam 
fuisse deportandum. (Osw. Myc. Vit. Zw.) 

^ Zwingliiim Senatus Tigurinus Badenam 
dimittere recusarit. (Ibid.) 

^ Si periclitaberis,pericIitabimuronmes tecum. 
(Zw. Epp. p. 312.) 

^ Ich bin in 6 Wochen nie in das Beth Kom- 
men. (Plater's Leben. p. 263.) 

^ Sie Yoritunden sieh bas auf Kuh milken. 
(Ibid.) 

^ Mit Syden, Damast and Sammet bekleydet 
(Bull. Chr. i. p. 351.) 

** Verbruchten vil wyn. (Ibid.) 

^ So entwuscht imm ettwan ein Schiir. (Boll. 
Chr. i. p. 381.) 

^ E^g zablet mit fiissen und henden 
Fing sn schelken und schenden, eto. 

(Contemporaneous Poems of Nicholas 
Manuel of Berne.) 

^ O were der lange giil man uff nnser syten. 
(Bull. Chr. i. p. 353.) 

iM Domino suam gloriam, quam salyam cupi- 
mufl ne uiiquam desertuor. (2w. Epp. p. 511.) 

^ Man sollte einem ohne slier weiter Urthei- 
len, den Kopf abhauen. (Thorn. Platerl. Lebens 
Beschrcib. p. 262.) 

^ Quam laborasaet dieputando vel inter me- 
dios hostes. (Osw. Myc. Vit. Zw.) See the 
various writings composed by Zwingle relatiTO to 
the Baden conference. (Opp. ii. p. 398, 520.) 

^ (Eoolampadius rictus jacet in arena prostra- 
tus ab Eccio, herbam porrexit. (Zw. Epp. p. 
514.) 

■* Spem concipinnt laetem fore ut regnum ipso- 
rum restiiuaiur. (Zw. Epp. p. 513.) 

■* Die Evangelisohe weren wol tibenchryen, 
nicht aber iiberditputiert worden. (Hotting. Heir. 
K. Gesch. iii. p. 320.) 

^ Von gemeiner Kylchen ossgestossen. (BalL 
Chr. p. 355.) 

"1 Plebe Verbi Domini admodum sitiente. 
(Zw. Epp. p. 518.) 

in Tfllier, Gesch. ▼. Bern. iii. p. 242. 

™ Profait hie nobis Bernates tarn dextre in 
serrando Berchtoldo suo egisse. (Ecol. ad Zw. 
Epp. p. 518.) 

"* San Gallenses officiis suis restitutes. (Ibid.) 

(^ Kostbare Kleider, Kleinodien, Ring, Ketten, 
etc., frey willig verkauft. (Hott. ui. p. 338.) 

'"B Fideli enim oratione omnia superabimus. 
(Zw. Epp. p. 519.) 

>^ Jamdudum papas renuntiayi et Christo vi> 
vere concupivi. (Zw. Epp. p. 455.) 

^ Mit bSherem Werth und mebr Dankbarkett 
dann wir angenommen. (Zurich Archiv. Absch. 
Sonntag nach Licbtmesse.) 

"> Berne k Zurich, le tundi apres Misericorde. 
(KirchofT. B. Haller. p. 85.) 
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I Sardiimpaloi (Henry II.) inter wtirta. (Cal- 
Tini Epp. M.S.) 
t Octo nocens paeros gennit totidemmie pnellat. 
Hunc merito potent dicere Roma Patrem. 

* In Ebredunenn archiepiacopata veterea Wal- 
denaiuni baBreticomm fibra repullulamnt. (Ray- 
nald. Annalea Eccleaiaat. ad ann. 1487.) 

^ Annia inaargant, eoaqne veluti aspides Tene- 
noeoa . . . eoncnloent (onll. of Innocent VIII. 
preaerred at Cambridge. Leger Hiatoire dee 
jSglisea Vaodoiaea, n. p. 8.) 

* Revue da Daaphin^, Jaly, 1837, p. $5. 

* Da Tray oaage de la croix, par Gnillaame 
Jaiel, p. 237. 

' Da Tray oaage de b croixi par Gnittaiime 
Farel, p. 238. 

> J'eatoye fort petit et k peine je saEFoye lire. 
(Ibid. p. 237.) Le premier pelerinage auquel j'ai 
eate a eat^ k la saincte croix. (Ibid. p. 233.) 

* Do vray oaage de la croix, par Goillaome Fa- 
lel, p. 235-H239. 

>o Do Tiay oaage de la croix, par GaiUaome 
Farel. p. 237. 

" Da Tray oaage de la croix, par Goillanme 
Farel, p. 238. 

u Cam a parentiboe viz impetraaflem ad litteras 
eoBceeaam. (Farel Natali (^aleoto, 1627, MS. 
Lettera of the oondaYe of Neochitel.) 

1* A prsceptoriboa pmdpae in Latina lingoa 
ineptinimia inatitotoa. (Farelli Epiat.) 

M Untveraitatem Parinensem matrem omnium 
•cientarium . . . apeculum fidei tersom et politum 
. . . (Prima Apellat Universit. an. 1396, Bulceua, 
iv. p. 806.) 

1^ Brant. Damea Illoatrea, p. 331. 

1* Homoncnli onioa neque genere inaigma. 
(Bestt Iconea.) 

n Fabro, yiro quo tix in multis millibne repe- 
rlaa vel integriorem yel hamaniorem, eaya Eras- 
moa. (Er. Epp. p. 174.) 

» Barbariem nobiliasime academia . . . in- 
eumbentem detrodl (Bezae Iconea.) 

1* Supra modom me amat totua integer et Can- 
didas, mecum cantillat ladit, diaputat, ridet me- 
cam. (Zw. Epp. p. 26.) 

30 Ep. de Farel k tooa seigneura, peuplea et 
peateura. 

"^ FloriboB jabebat Marianom idolom, dumona 
aoli murmuraremoB precea Marianaa ad idolam, 
ornari. (Farellna Pellicano, an 1556.) 

V Ep. de Farel,— k toua eeigneurB, peoplea et 
paateon. 

^ Quo plos pergere et promovere adnitebar, eo 
ampTius retrocedebam. GFar. Galeoio, MS. Let- 
ters at Neuchitel.) 

** Que de sanctia conacripta ofTendebam, ve- 
rom ex stolto inaanom iaciebant. (Ibid.) 

^ Fatal k tooa seigneurs. 

3* Oculos demittena, visia non credebam. (Fa- 
rel Natali Galeoto.) 

^ Ocaloa a luce avertebam. 

o A tons seigneurs. — See also his letter to Pel- 
liean. Ante anoos ploa minos quadraginta, me 
manu apprehensum ita alloc^uebatur : — '*Guil- 
ielme, oportet orbem immatan et tu videbia !" 

■ A tons seigneurs, peoples et paateurs. 

* Soloa enim Deos eat qoi hanc joatitiam per 



fidem tndit, qoi sola gratia ad Titan 
Bteroam. (Fabri Comm. in Epp. Paolirp. 70.) 

» nia ombratile Yeetigiom atqoe aignom, 1»c 
lox et veritaa eat. (Ibid.) 

» CrsTier Hist, de rUnirersit^, V. p. 95. 

* Opera sigpa tivs fidei, qoam joatificatio ae- 
qoitor. (Fabri Comm. in Epp. Panli, p. 73.) 

*< Sed radius desoper a aole Yibratoa, joatifica- 
tio est. (Ibid.) 

" FareL A toua teigneon. 

>* NaUia difficoltotibaa finactos, nollia nimB, 
convitiis, verberibua deniqoe infiictiB cerritoBL 
(Bez« Iconea.) 

1^ O inefiabile comniBreiam ! . • . . (Fabii 
Coram. 145 verso.) 

" Inefficax eat ad hoc ipaom nostra ▼ofootaa, 
noatra electio i Dei autem elsctio eflBMaidasima et 
potentiastma, d&c. (Fabri Comm. p. 89 Terso.) 

^ Si de corpora Christi, divinitate replatoa est. 
(Fabri Comm. p. 176 veno.) 

^ Et ▼irgancolaa gremio teoentem, com soariiB 
sermones miscentem. (Fabri Comm. p. 200.) 

<i Farel. A tooa aeigneori. 

4' Cr^vier ICat. de rUmyerait^ de Paiia, ▼. 
p. 81. 

^ FareL A tooa seigneora. 

^ Farel. A tooa seigneurs. 

* Animus per varia jactatos, Terom nactos 
portom, soli fasesit. (Farel Galeoto.) 

^ Jam rerum nova facies. (Ibid.) 
^ Notior aeriptora, apertiorea prophets, loci- 
diorea apoatoU. (Ibid.) 

* Ajgnita paatoiia, magistri el piaeeptoris 
Chriauvox. (Ibid.) 

* FareL A tooa aeigneurs. 
*^ Lego aacra ot caosam invonianL 

Galeoto.) 

*' Clamorea malti, cantionea inoomere. (Fa- 
rel Galeoto, MSS. of Neofch&iel.) 

« Vera to soloa Deoa ! (Ibid.) 

^ Biographic Univeraelle, Article OlivetMt, 
Hiatoire do Calviniame, par Maimboorg, 53. 

** Et purioris religionis inataorationera fortiter 
agreasoa. (Bez» Iconea.) 

* Sic ex Stap olensia aoditorio praatantissimi 
viri plurimi prooierint. (Ibid.) 

<* Vie des Damea Illoatrea, p. 333, Haye, 1740. 
^ Vie des Damea Illuatres, p. 337, 346. 

* Hjstoire de la R6vocat. de Pedit de Nantes, 
vol i. p. 7. Maimbourg, Hist, do Calv. p. 12. 

B> Neque rex potentissime pudeat . . . qoaa 
atrieosea hajoa sdis faturas. (Bete Icooes.)^ 
Dispatationibus eorum ipee interfuit. (Fkr. 
Remnndi, Hist, de ortu haereaum, vii. p. 2.) 

"^ Maimbourg, Hist, du Calvinisms, p. 16. 

^ Maimboorg, Hist, du Calvinisme, p. 18, 19. 

^ Maimbourg, Hiat. do Calvinisme. Orsisoa 
k J. C, p. 143. 

o Margueritea de la Marguerite dea prinoesseB, 
(Lyon, 1547,) tome ler, Auroir de r&me peche* 
resse, p. 15. Discord de TEsprit et de b chair, 
p. 73. 

Mlbid. Mtroir de r Ame, p. 82. 

* Ibid. Diacord de TEaprit et da la chair, 
p. 71. 
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« Vies dee FenniM QlostrM, p. 33. 
^ Vies dM Femmefl lUnsirM, p. 33. 

* Vies dee Feramee lUnetree, p. 341. 

* Bipedam omnium neqiueaimue. (Belcarios, 
xw. p. 435.) 

* Sismondi, ISst. dee Fimnceis, xrl p. 867. 
^ Mathiea, I p. 16. 

« Clavier, ▼. p. 110. 

* Fontaine, Hist. Catbol. Paris, 1562, p. 16. 
^* Raumer, Geech. Europ. i. p. 270. 

'^ In uno Beda sunt tria millia monacfaonim. 
(Eraemi Epp. p. 373.) 

^ Taliboe Atlantibus nilitur Eodeeis romana. 
(EraamiEpp.p. 113.) 

^ Ut oe rumaeculufl quidem impudicitiiB sit 
unquam in iUum exortua. (Eraami Epp. p. 
1278.) 

^ Gaillard, Hiat. de Francoie ler. 

^ Mirere benignus in egenoe et amioos. (Er. 
Epp. p. 1238.) 

«> Conatitationnm ac ritniim ecoMastioonim 
obaervaniisaimiu . . . (Ibid.) 

n Actee dee Martyrs de Crespin, p. 103. 

■ Ut maxime omnium tune memendoe era- 
bones in ipsie eorura cavis . . . (Bex» Iconee.) 

o Gallia fortaaais alteram eseet Lutheram 
nacta. (Ibid.) 

M Hie inqoiant, spparebit qui sint Lutheranai 
factionie. (£r. Epp. p. 889.) 

^ Gaillard, Hist, de Francois ler, iv. p. 228. 

^ Histoire du Calvinisme, p. 10. 

" Vie des Hommes lUustres, I p. 326. 

<B DIaimbouFg, p. 11. 

<B Pro innumeris benefidis, pro tantis ad stadia 
commodis. (Epist. dedicatoria Epp. PauU.) 

^ E^ solum doceri qus ad ccBnobium illorum ac 
▼entrem explendum pertinerent. (Acta Mart. p. 
334.) 

" MS. de Meaoz. I am indebted to M. Lade- 
veze, pastor of Meauz, for the communication of 
a copy of this MS. preserved in that city. 

B MS. de Meanx. 

<9 E«ia in aniversa diocesi sua pivdicationem in- 
terdixit. (Act. Mart. p. 334.) 

M Freqaentissimas de reformandis bominum 
moribus condones habuit. (Lannoi, NaYarrs 
gymnasii Hist. p. 261.) 

* Guiohemon. Hist. g^n. de Savoie, ii. p. 180. 

^ Miroir de TAme p^cheresee. Marguerites de 
la Maiguerite, &c, u p^ 36. 

^ Lettres de Marguerite, reine de Nayarre. 
(Bibl. Royals Manuecript, S. F. 337, 1521.) 

>B Lettres de Marguerite, reine de Navarre. 
(Bibl. Royale Manuscript, S. F. 337, 12th June, 
1521.) 

» MS. de Means. 

m MS. S. F. 227, de la Bibl. royale. 

>" Guichemon. Hist, de la maison de Savaie, 
ii. p. 181. 

>o> Chanson spirituelle apr^ b mort du Rol 
(Marguerites, L p. 473.) 

KB MSC, S. F. 337, de la Bibl. loyale, 10th 
July. 

iM MSC, S. F. 337, de la Bibl. royale, 10th 
July. 

*» MSC, S. F. 337, de la BibL royale, 10th 
July. 

n* Studio veritatis aliis deelarands inflammar 
tos. (Act. Martyram, p. 334.) 

yf MSC de la Bibl. royals. 
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, ^ Regee, prindpee, magnates omnee et sn- 
binde omnium nationum poputi, ut nihil aliud oo* 
gitent . . . ac Christum . . . (Fabri Comment, 
m Evang. prs&t.) 

^ Ubivis gentium ezpeigisdmini ad EvangelS 
lucem . . . (Ibid.) 

^^ Verbum Dei suffidt. (Ibid.) 

1" HflBc est umversa et sola vivifica Theologia 
. . . Christum et verbum ejus esse omnia. (IbuU 
inEv. Job«n.p. 271.) 

IIS Le Long. Biblioth. sacr^e, 2 edit p. 42. 

^^ Act. des Mart. p. 182. 

"* Hist. Cathol. de notre tempe, par Fontainsy 
de Tordre de Saint Francois. Paris, 1562. 

lis Actes des Mart. p. 182. 

>M Hist. Cathol. de Fontaine. 

"7 Actes des Mart. p. 182. 

1^ Par le commandement de Madame a quy il a 
lyrr^ quelqne cboee de la saiocie Escripture 

Su*elle desire parfture. (MS. in the Royal Library, 
L F. No. 337.) 

>» MS. in the Royal Library, S. F. No. 337. 
^ Lea Marguerites, i. p. 40l 

^ Farel, Epitre au Due de liorraine. Gen* 
1634. 
*B Qui verbum ejus hoc mode non diligont, 

2U0 pacto hi Christiani essent. (PreC Comm, in 
Svang.) 

^ ** Farel, apres avdr subsist^ tant qu'il put k 
Paris." (BeziD Hist. Eceles. i. 6.) 

*** Aliis pauculia libellis diligenter lectis. (Bess 
Icones.) 

'^ Aniraosae fidei plenus. (Ibid.) 

^ Cet h^r^tique ^crivit des pancartes qu*il 
attacha anz portes de la grande ^glise de Meauz. 
(MS. de Meaux.) See also Bess Icones, Cres- 
pin, Actes des Martyrs, &c. 

^ Hist. Ecct^s. de Th. de Beze, p. 4. Hist, 
des Martyrs de Crespin, p. 92. 

^ Actes des Martyrs, p. 183. 

^ Actes des Martyrs, p. 183. 

^ Impiotatis etiam accusatos, turn voce, tnm 
scriptis. (Bezae Iconee.) 

^ Incpngrue beatam Vbginem invocari pro 
Spiritu Sancto. (Erasmi Epp. 1279.) 

» Gaillard, Hist, de Francois L iv. 241. Cr6. 
vier, Univ. de Paris, v. p. 171. 

ia> Ductus est in carcerem, reus bsBreseos pe- 
riclitatQs. (Erasmi Epp. 1279. Cr^vier, Gail- 
lard, loc. dt.) 

^ Ob hujusmodi ncenias. (Erasm. Epp. 1279.) 

^^ At judices^ ubi viderunt causam esse noUins 
moment!, absolverunt horoinem. (Ibid.) 

^ Ex epistola visns est mihi vir bonus. (Ibid.) 

^ Sineret crabrone^ et suis se studus oblecta- 
ret. (Erasmi Epp. 1279.) 

tt* Deinde ne me involveret suss causaa. (Ibid.) 

^ lUe, ut habebat quiddam cum palmi com- 
mune, adversus deterrentem toUebat animos. 
(Ibid.) There is probably an allusbn to Pliny, 
Hist. Natnratis, xvi. 42. 

MO Histoire 1* University par Crfcvier, ▼. p. 203. 

Ml Gaillard, Hist, de Francois I. v. p. 234. 

i« " Comma il etait homme adrdt, il eequiva 
la condemnation," says Cr^vier, v. p. 903. 

t«> Cum Ignatio Loyol& init amicitiam. (Laimoi 
Navarras gymnasii historia, p. 621.) 

144 Actes des Martyrs, p. 99. 

MS Acts of the Apostles, xviii. 3, 4. Apoetoli 
apud Corinthios essmplum seeatns. (Bezas 
Icones.) 
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^ VocatiiB ad cogmtionein Dei. (Act Mm. 
180.) 
' i^ Gailiard, ICbc. de Frenooia I. y. p. 232. 

148 Cum equitabam in arundine longft, memini 
slepe audisse me a matre, venturum Antichristum 
cum potenciA magnft perditurumque eoa qui essent 
ad Etiae priiedicationem converst. (Toflsanus Fa- 
relio. 4th Sept. 1525, from a manuscript of the 
conclave of Neufchfitel.) 

i« Tossanus Farelb, 2l8t July, 1525. 

uo Toesanua Farello, 4ih Sept, 1525. 

^^ Clarissimum ilium equitem . . . ctti rnnl- 
turn famiUarii8B et amicitiae, cum primicerio Me- 
tensi, patrno meo. (Toaa. Farello, 2d Aug., 
1524.) 

m Toss. Farello, 2l8t July, 1525. MS. of 
Neufcb&tel. 

^ Diyini apiritus afflata impulaua. (Bezts 
Icones.) 

^ Mane apud urbis portaro deprehenaua. 

^ Totam civitatem condtarunt ad auctorem 
ejuB iacUioria qusrendom. (Act. Mart, lat p. 
189.) 

^ Naao candentibua forcipibua abrepto, iisdem- 
que brachia utrooue, ipeia que mamrois crudelis- 
aime |)eru8ii8. (Bezaa loonea.) MS. of Meaux ; 
CreaiMn, &c. 

^ Ahisaima voce redtana. (Beze Iconea.) 
Paalm cxv. 4—9. 

^ Adversariia territi^i piia magnopere oonfir- 
matia. (Ibid.) 

^ Nemo qui non oommoveretur, attonitus. 
(Act. Mart, lat p. 189.) 

1® Inatar aspidia aerpentia aurea omni aurditate 
alTectaa. (Act. Mart, lat p. 183.) 

i^ Utriuaque manua digitoa lamma vitrea era- 
sit. (Act. Mart. lat. p. 66.) 

w MS. of Choupard. 
y^ w Farel, aaya a French MS. preaerved at 
//^ Geneva, waa a gentleman in station, of ample 
\ fortune, which he gave up for the aake of hia re 
ligion, — aa did also three of hia brothera. 

M II precha TEvangile publiquement avec une 
grand liberty. (MS. of Choupard.) 

« Ibid. Hiat. dea Ev^q.de Niamea, 1738. 

>* II fut chaaa6, voire fort rudement, tant par 
Teveque que par ceux de hi ville. (MS. of Chou' 
pard.) 

^ Olim errabundua in aykia, in nemoribua, in 
aquia vagatua aum. (Farel ad Capit. de Bucer. 
Basil, 25th Oct 1526. MS. of Neufch&tel.) 

Mi Non defuere crux, peraecutio et Satane 
machinaroenta . . . (Farel Galeoto.) 

^ Nunquam in externia quievit apirttna meua. 
(Coctua Farello, MS. of the conclave of Neuf- 
ch&tel. 

no Virum eat genere, doctrinaque damm, ita 
pietate humanitateque longe clariorem. (Zw. Epp. 
p. 319.) 

171 In a letter to Farel, he signs :— PtZnta tutu 
humOtM. (2 Sept. 1524.) 

in Pater ccaleatia animum aic tuum ad se trazit 
(Zwingliua SebvUls, Epp. p. 320.) 

1^ Nitide, puri, aancteque praedicare in animum 
hiducia. (Ibid.) 

f^ " Mire ardena in Evangelium,*' aaid Luther 
to Spalatin. (Epp. ii. p. 340.) '* Sehr brunatig 
in der Herrlichkeit dea Evangelii," aaid he to 
the Duke of Savoy. (Epp. ii. p. 401.) 

1* Evangelii gratia hue profectua e Gallia. (L. 
Epp. ii. p. 340.) 
>* Hie Galloa eciues . • . ootimns vir est, era- 
I ac piua. (Ibid.) 



1^ Ein groeaer Liebhaber der wahren Religion 
und GottaeUgkeit (L. Epp. ii. p. 401.) 

"> Eine adtaame Gabe und hohes Kleinod un- 
ter den Filraten.' (Ibid.) 

^ Der Glaube iat ein lebendig Ding ...(!«. 
Epp. ii. p. 502.) The Latin ia wanting. 

^ Daaa ein Feuer von dem Hause Sophoy ans- 
gehe. (L. Epp. ii. p. 406.) 

in Vult videre aulam et fiuaem Prindpis noetri. 
(L. Epp. ii. p. 340.) ^ 

^ Quidquid aum, habeo, ero, habebove. ad 
Dd gloriam inaumere mena est (Coet. Epp. 
MS. of Neufchfitel.) 

1* Voluit Dominua per infirma haec, docere 

?uid poaait homo in maioribua. (Fard CapitonL 
bid.) 

^ Amicnm aemper habvi a prime eoBoquio. 
(Farel ad Bulling. 27th May, 1556.) 

1* Fortaaae in mediis Turcia felidos docuis- 
aem. (Zw. et Ecol. Epp. p. 300.) 

1^ Mi Farelle, apero Dominum cooaervatwom 
amidtiam noetram immortalem; et d hie con- 
jungi nequimua, tanto beatina alibi apud Christum 
erit contubernium. (Zw. et (Ecol. Epp. p. 201.) 

^ Nullum eat pene convivium . • . (Er. Epp. 
p. 179.) 

^ Condlium quo aic extinguatnr TT*fi*P'^«ff"i 
Lutheranum. (Ibid.) 

<* Quo nihil vidi mendadus, virulentius, et se- 
ditioaiua. (Er. Epp. p. 798.) 

iM AddsB lingun et vaniaaimua. (Et. Epp. p. 
2129.) 

i>i Scabioaoa . . . rabioeoa . . . nam nuper 
nobia midt Gallia. (Er. Epp. p. 350.) 

^ Non duitem qum agantur spirita Satans. 
(Ibid.) 

i>i Diremi disputationem .... (Er. Epp. p. 
804.) 

^ Ut diceret negotiatorem quemdam Dnpleton 
hoc dixiaae. (Er. Epp. p. 2129.) 

1* Si Deua eat, inquit, invocandua est. (Er. 
Epp. p. 804.) 

^ Damit er gelehrt werde, ober irre. (Foaafi 
Beytr. iv. p. 244.) 

^ Aua Eingieaaung dea heiligen Geiatea ein 
chriatlicher Menach und Bruder. (Ibki.) 

^^ Gnlielmua Farellua Chriatiania lectoribua, 
die Martia poet Reminiacere. (Fuadi Beytr. iv. 
p. 247.) Fuaali doea not give the Latin text. 

Mi Schedam conclnaionum a Gallo illo. (Zw. 
Epp. p. 333.) 

>>i Schedam concludonnm btiiie apad nos dis- 
putatam. (Ibid.) 

i" Agunt tamen mmos intmm thrsaooes, sed 
in angulia ludfugas. (Ibid.) 

*> Indpit tamen pleba paulatim illdrum ignaviam 
et tyrannidem verbo Dei agnoscere. (Ibid.) 

i°i Ad totam Sorbonicam afiligendam d non et 
perdendam. ((Ecol. Luthero, Epp. p. 200.) 

*M Farello nihil candidius est. (Ibid.) 

^"^ Verum e^ virtutem illam admirabilem et 
non minua placiditate, d tempeative fuerit, necea- 
aariam. (Ibid.) 

3n Adeo hoepitum habemus rationem, veri So- 
domite. (Zw. Epp. p. 434.) 

^ Gulielmus ills qui tam probe navavit ope- 
ram. (Zw. et CEcoI. Epp. p. 175.) 

9ii Le prince qui avoit cognoisaance de TEvan- 
gile. (Farel. Bummdre.) 

^ Summdre e'est k dire, brieve d^cUuralion de 
G. Farel, dana I'epilogue. 

^i Summdre c'eat k dire, brieve d^c]aratioii 
de G. Farel, dans Tepilogue. 
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*" Etaiit remiis «t djnuindj du people et du 
oonseotement da prince. (Farel, Samimire.) 

3>3 Summaire, c'est k dire, brieve d^lanition 
de 6. Farel, dane I'epiloffue. 

^ Avec rinvocation da Dom de Dieo. (Farel 
Sammaire.) 

*** Leonmam magDanimitatem eolambioa mo- 
deetia franna. (CEcol. Epp. p. 198.) 

31ft .. . Tumultttatar et Burffuiidia nolrie proz- 
ima, per Phalucum qaemdani Uallam qoi e Gal- 
lia profuguB. (Er. Epp. p. 809.) 

M Soppallulare qui omnea oonatos adierant, 
quo pooeit Ghrieti regnum qaam lattanme patere. 
(MS. de Neufehitel, 2d Aoguat, 1524.) 

^ Qaod in Galliia ommbua aacroeanctam Dei 
verbom in dies magia ac magie elaceacat. (Ibid.) 

218 Faciio crescit in dies latias, propaffata in 
Sabaodiain, Lotboringiam, Frandam. (Er. Epp. 
p. 809.) 

3U De Sebville k Coct da 28th Dec, 1524. 
(MS. da Conclave de Neafchfitel.) 

<3o Elle a une doctear de Paris appel^ maitre 
Michel Eleymoeinariae, leq^el ne pr^he devant 
elle que parement TEYangile. (Sebville k Coct 
MS.deNeufch&tel.) 

»> MS. de Neafchitel. » Ibid. » Ibid. 

3M Arandiaa pr^he a Maioon. (Coct k Farel, 
Dec, 1524, MS. de Neufehfitel.) 

39^ Conjicere potes ut poet Macretam et me in 
Sebivillam ezaraerint. (Anemood k Farel, 7th 
Sept., 1524, MS. de Neufchiitel.) 

23< Lea ThoRiiatea ont voala proceder contre 
moi par inquirition et caption de personne. (Let- 
tre do Sebville. MS. de Neofcfa&tel.) 

3^ Si CO ne fat certains amis secrets, je estois 
mis entre les mains des Pharisiens. (Lettre de 
Sebvillo, MS. de Neufch&tel.) 

» MS. de Neafchfttel. 

** Non solum tepedi sed frigidL (MS. de 
Neufch&tel.) 

^ Tuo oognato, AoMdeo Galberto ezceptis. (lb.) 

>*< Mais de on parler pabliquement, il n*y pend 
que le feu. (Ibid.) 

9*3 Le tamedi des Quatre-Tempe. (Dee., 
1524. MS. de Neufchfttel.) 

3V Poar vray Maigret a pr^ch^ k Lion, maulgr^ 
lea prdtres et moines. (MS. de Neufch&tel.) 

3M MS. de Neufcfafitel. 

^ Hist, de Francois I. par Gaillard, ir. p. 233; 

33« Pierre Toussaint k Farel, Basle, 17 Dec., 
1524. (MS. de Neufch&tel.) 

*^ Gallis verborem Dei aitientibns. (Coctus 
Farello. 2 Sept., 1524. MS. de Neufchatel.) 

*» Non longe abest enim, quo in portum tran- 

2nillam pervenlimus . . . (Oswald Myooniua k 
Lnemond de Coct. (MS. de Neafchfttel.) 

» 21st December, 1525. (MS. du ConclaTe 
de Neofch&tel.) 

a« MS. du ConclaTe de Neafchfttel. 

^^ Multis jam christianis GMi dolet, ^uod a 
Zwinglii alioramque de Eaeharistia sententia, dis- 
aehtiat Lutheros. (Tossanus Farello, 14ih July, 
1525.) 

f Qaam solhcite qaotidianifl prsdbos com- 
mendem. (Toesanos Farello, 2d Sept., 1524, 
MS. de NeafchAtel.) 

><* Opto enim Galliam Evangelieis ▼olamtnibos 
•bandars. (Coctus Farello, MS. de Neufchitel.) 

*4< Ut pecaniflB aliquid ad me mittant. (Ibid.) 

34S Ut prsla malta erigere poesimus. (Ibid.) 

*^ An censes inveniri posse Lugduni, BieldsB, ant 
alibi in Galliis qui nos ad httc iuvare velint. (Ibid.) 

347 Vaugris k Farel. (B&le, 29th Aug., 1524. 
MS. de Neufchatel.) 

>tf Mitto tibi librum de tnstitnendis ministris 
Ecclesie cum libro de insiituendis pueris. (Coctos 
Farello. 2d Sept.. 1524. MS. de Neufch&tel.) 

*« Vaugris k Farel. (MS. de Neufchatel.) 

3<0 Animam autem immutare, divioum opus 
eat. (CEcoLEpp. p.20O.) 



*> . . . A quibus si pendemus, jam a Christo 
defecimus. (MS. de Neufcfafttel.) 

^ Der Christliche Handel la Mumpelgard» 
verloffen mit griindlichen Wahrheit. 

^ Quod Evangelistam, non tyrannictim legia- 
latorem praostes. (CEcol. Epp. p. 206.) 

^ Me in dies divezari legenais amicorum lit- 
teris qui me ... ab institute remorari nitontur. 
(Toes. Farel., 2d Sept., 1524. MS. de Neufchatel.) 

^ Jam capulo proxima. (MS. de Neufchatel.) 

""* Litteras ad me dedit plenas lacrymis (raibua 
maledicit et nberibus quae me lactarunt, d&c. (Ibid.) 

^ Visum eat CEcolampadio consultum .... 
ut a se secederem. (Ibid.) 

3* Utor domo cujusdam sacrificufi. (Ibid.) 

** Ut Christi regnum quam latissime pateat 
(MS. de Neufch&ter) 

^ Quil s*en ratoume k Motz, Ut on les enne- 
mis de Dieu s'61event Joumellement contre 
TEvangile. (Tossanus Farello; 17th Dec., 
1524. MS. de Neufchatel.) 

"> Accepi ante horam a firatre tuo epistolam 
quam hie nulli manifestavi : terrentur enim in* 
firmi. (Coctus Farello, 2d Sept., 1524.) 

>» Coct k Farel, Dec, 1524. MS. de Neufchatel. 

» Coct k Farel, Jan., 1525. MS. de Neufchatel. 

"* Revue du Dauphin^, U>m. ii. p. 38. MS. 
de Choupard. 

M Ingens afibctua, qui me cogit Mumpelgar* 
dum amare. (Farelii Epp.) 

>" Quo Anemundi spintum jam pervenisse spe- 
ramus. (Myconius Farello, MS. ae Neufchatel.) 

^ Les Marguerites de la Marguerite, p. 29. 

** Plus quam scurrilibus conviciis debaochan* 
tea. . . . (Br. Frandsoo Regi, p. 1106.) 

^ Pro meis verbis supponit sua, pnetermittit, 
addit. (Er. Francisco Regi, p. 887.) 

^''^ Cum itaque cerneram tree istos . . . ano 
ammo in opera meritoria conspirasse. (Natalia 
BedflB Apologia adversus clandestinosLutheranoa, 
fol.41.) 

^ Mazurius contra occultos Lutheri diadpuli 
OS declamat, ac recentia veneni celeritatem vim- 
que denunciat. (Lannoi, regii Navams gymnasia 
historia, p. 621.) 

*" Hiatoire de T University, par Cr^vier, ▼. p. 196. 

''* De la religion catholique en France, par de 
Lezeau. MS. de b bibliotneqne de Sainte-Gre* 
nevieve a Paria. 

^* Hiat. de 1' University, par Cr^vier, v. p. 204. 

** Hist, de r University, par Cr^vier, v. p. 204. 

^ Maimbourg, Hiat. du Calv. p. 14. 

^ MS. de la Biblioth. Royale, S. P. No. 337. 

3^ Maimbourg, Hbt. du Calv. p. 15. 

"* Cruds sutim obhitas terrore percolsiis. 
(Bes8B loones.) 

** Dementatus. (Ibid.) 

^ Ut Episoopos etiam deaisteret saisconsiliis ef- 
fedt. (Launoi, regii N avarm gy mnasii hist. p.621 .) 

** Nisi turpi paltnodia gloriam banc omnem 
ipse sibi invidisset. (Beze Icones.) 

^ Perpendens perniciosissimam demonis fiil- 
laoiam. . . . Occurri quantum vaiui. (Nat. Bed« 
Apolog. adv. Lntheranos, fol. 42.) 

^ L Lelong Biblioth. sacree, 2d part, p. 44. 

3"^ Quod excuasi sunt a facie Domini sicut 
pulvis tile excussus eat a pedibus. (Faber in Et. 
Matth. p. 40.) 

"* Faber stapulensis et Gerardus Rufus, clam e 
Gallia profecti, Capitonem et Buceruro audierunt. 
(Melch. Adam. Vito Capitonis, p. 90.) 

^ De omnibus doctrinae precipuis lods cum 
ipsis disseruerint. (Ibid.) 

^ Missi a Margaretha regie Franciad sorore. 
(Ibid.) 

*• Farel k tous seigneure, peuples et pasteure. 

^ Quod et pioa senex fatebatur ; meque horta- 
baturi perserem in annumiaiione sacri Evangelii. 
(Farellus Pellicano Hotting. H. L. vl p. 17.) 
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^ Nam latere cupiwit et tamen poeoe noti 
sunt. (Capito Zwiog. Bpp* p- 439«) 

3» Eraami Ep. p. 923. 

3» Actea dee Martyra, p. 103. 

*M Margueritea da la Marguerite dea Princeaeee, 
1, p. 445. 

*^ Primum j abet ut deainain acribere. (Eraam. 
.. p. 921.) 

^ UttotamGalliaminmecoocitaret. (Eraam. 
Epp. p. 886.) 

^ Niai quod Erasmua eaaet major hcrelicoa. 
(Eraam. Epp. p. 915,) 

^ Quotiea in conviciia, in vehiculiai in naTi- 
b\ia . . . (Ibid.) 

^ Hoc graTisaimum Lutheri incendium, unde 
natum, unde hue progressum, niai ex Beddaicia 
intemperiia. (Erasra. fipp. p. 887.) 

*^ Muaarura vindicem adveraua barbarorum in- 
curaienea. (Erasm. Epp. p. 2070.) 

*>i Niai princepa ipaorum volumati per omnia 
paruerit, dicctur fautor hereticorum et deatitui 
potent per eccieaiam. (Er. Epp. p. 1108.) 

*^ Simulate reli^ionia prseteztu, ventria tsrran- 
mdisque suse, negotmm agentea. (Er. Epp. p. 962.) 

'^ Noster captua detinetur in Bunaamoaa 
quinque miUibua a Metia. (CEcol. FarelloEpp. 
p. 201.) 

^ Vel Yivum confesaorem, Yel mortuum mar- 
tyrem aervabit. (Ibid.) 

** Nollem carisaimos dominoa meoa Galloa 
properare in Galliam. (Ibid.) 

•* Actes des Martyrs, p. 97. 

*" Actea dea Martyra, p. 95. 

^^ Actea dee Martyra, recueilliB par Creapin, 
enfr. p. 97. 

>0B Hist, de Franooia I., par Gatllard, iv. p. 233. 

*^ £um auctorem voeationis sue atque eonaer- 
▼atorum ad eztremum uaque apiritum recognovit. 
(Acta Mart. p. 202.) 

'" Gerdeaiua, Hiatoria aeeoli xvi. renorati p. 
52. D'Argentr^, CoUectio Judidorum de novia 
erroribua ii. p. 21. — Gaillard, Hiat. de Fraacoia I. 
torn. iv. p. 233. 

'13 Animi factum aaum deteatantia dolorem, 
aepe declaraverit. (Acta Mart. p. 203.) 

"* Puram religionia Chriatianfe coofeaabnem 
addit. (Ibid.) 

114 Cette aemence de Faber et de aea diaciplea, 
priae au grenier de Luther, germa dans le aot 
esprit d'nn ermite qui se tenait pr^e la viile de 
Paris. (Hiat. Catholique de.notre tempa, par S. 
Fontaine, Paria, 1562.) 

»s Lequel par lea villages qu*il frequentait, aoua 
couieur de faire aea qu^tea, tenait propoe here- 
tiquen. (Ibid.) 

'if' Hiat. Catholique de notre tempa, par Fontaine. 

"7 Avec une grande ceremonie. (Hiatdre dea 
Egl. Kef. par Thecnl. de B^xe, i. p. 4.) 
"*'*'" Th' 



^» Hiatoire dea Egl. Ref. par Theod. de B^se, 
• p. 4. 
s» Hiatoire dea Egl. Ref. par Theod. de B^se, 



i.5.4. 



i. p. 4 

^ Statura fiiit medioeri, colore aub pallido et 
ni^cante, oculia ad mortem uaque limpidia, 
guique ingenii aagacitatem teatarentur. (fieae 
Vita Calvini.) 

^ Culta corporia neque culto neque aordido 
aed qui singularem modeetiam deceret. (Ibid.) 

*^ Primo quidem quum superstitionibus Papatua 
ma^ pertinaciter addictua eaaem. (Galv. Praef. 
ad Psalm.) 

*" Ego qui nature timido, molli et puaiUo animo 
me esae fateor. (Ibid.) 

<^ Slim mam in moribua afiectabat gravitatem 
et paucorum hominum consuetudine utebatur. 
(RcBmundi Hiat. Hsres. vii. 10.) 

>^ Severus omnium in aula aodatibaa cenaor. 
Bezae Vita Cat v.) 

** Annoles de TEgliae de Noyon, par Levaa- 
aeur, Chanoine, p. 1158. 

THE 



" Ezonlto vpAan io^enio qnod ei jam turn erat 
acerrimum, ita profecu at ceteria aodalibua ia 
grammaticea corriculo relictia ad dialeciicos et 
aliarum quaa vocant ariium atudium prooiovere- 
tur. (Beta.) 

» Levaaaeur, docteur de la Sorbonne, annale* 
de TEgliae Catb^rale de Noyon, p. 1151. Die- 
lincourt, Defenae de Calvin, p. 193. 

*> Erat is Gerardua noo par\i judidi et consilii 
homo, ideoque oobilibaa ejua regiooia pleriaque 
carua. (Beza.) 

»Q Domi veatns puer educatua, iiadem tecum 
atudiis initiatua primam vite et literanim diaci- 
plinam familin veatrse nobiliaaimaB acceptam re- 
fero. (Calv. Pnef. in Senecam ad Claudium.) 

»i Desmay, Remarques, p. 31. (Drelincourt, 
Defenae, p^' 158.) 

'>' Ejgo qui nature aubraaticoa. (Pnef. ad Pa.) 

*^ Umbrem et otium aemper amavi . . . iate- 
braa catare. (Ibid.) 

'M Henry, daa Leben Calvina, p. 29. 

"* Deatin&rat autem eum pater ab initio theolo- 
pm atudiis, quod in ilia etiam tenere etate mimm 
m modem religiosua eaaet. (Besie, Viia CaW.) 

'^ Levaaaeur. ann. de Noyon, pp. 1159, 1173. 

*" Vie de Calvin, par Deamay, p. 31 ; Levaa- 
aeur, p. 1158. 

"B Sane venit annua aeptuageaimua, et tempua 
appetit ut tandem vindicemur in Ubertatem apiritua 
et conscientiae. (Ibid.) 

"* Sed novit Dominua quoa elegerit. (Tone- 
aaint to Faiel, 21 July, 1525.) 

<^ *' Si noa magistnim in terns habere deceat." 
he adda. (Toaaanua Farello, MS. of Neufchatel.) 

Ml Vereor ne aliquid monairi alaL (Toaaanua 
Farello, MS. of NeufchAtel, 27 Sept. 1525.) 

>^ Audio etiam equitem periciitari, simul et 
omnea qui illic Chriati gloris favent. (Toeeanua 
Farello, MS. of Neufchatel, 27 Dec. 1525.) 

*^ Fretrea qui in coUegio (^ardinaHa Monaehi 
aunt te aalutant. (Toaaanua Farello, MS. of 
NeufchAtel.) 

*** Regnante hie tyrennide commiaaariorum et 
theol^orum. (Ibid.) 

^^ Faber est impar oneri evan^lico ferendo. (lb.) 

^ Per Rufum magna ojperebitur Dominua. (lb.) 

'^ Fideliasimi freiria omcio functum. (Toaaa- 
nua Farello, MS. of Neufchitel.) 

MB Commendo me vestria pradbua, ne aaccnm- 
bam in hac militia. (Ibid.) 

M» Me periclitari de vita. (Ibid.) 

"^ OfTerebantur hie mihi conditionea amplta- 
aime. (Ibid.) 

"^ Male eaurire et abjectua eaae in dome 
Domini. (Ibid.) 

^^^ Haec, hsDc gloria mea quod habeor bereticna 
ab hia quorum vitam et doctrinam video pugnare 
cum Chriato. (Ibid.) 

*" Periclilatoa est Michael Arantiua. (Ibid.) 

** "Periit Papilio non sine gravi aoapidoDe 
veneni,** aaya Eraamua. Jbid.) 

^ Gaillard, Hiat. de Frencoia ler,tom. 2, p. 255. 

*^ Nam habet Deus modum, quo electos auos 
mirabiliter cuetodtat, ubi omnia perdita videntar. 
(Calvinua in Ep. ad Rom. zi. 2.) 

>^ . . . Beneficio illustrisaimaB Dncna Alan- 
eonias. (Touaaaint k Farel.) 

^ Margueritea de la Marguerite dea prinoeaaea* 
tom. i. p. 125. 

^ Memoirea de Du Bellay, p. 124. 

^ Histoire de Frence, par Gamier, tom. mv. 

9BI Pour taster au vif la volunt^ de TMeu 
empereur . , . madame Marguerite, ducheam 
d'Alenfon, trea-notablement accompaign^ de 
pluaieura ambaasadeure .... (Lea gesies de 
Frencoise de Valois, par E. Dolet, 1540.) 

^ Jam in itinere erat Margarita, Eranciaci 
soror . . . e foasia Mariania soWena, Bardnonem 
primum, deinde Caesar Auguatum appuleret. 
(Belcariua, Rerum Gallicanuii CommcDt. p. 565.) 
END. ^js 
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